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INTRODUCTORY  NOTE. 
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This  masterly  work  is  so  well  known;  and  oocupies  so  high  a  place  ia 
polemioal  theology,  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  prefix  to  this  new  edi- 
tion a  oommendatoiy  latrodoetion.  One  feels  inclined  to  thank  Bossnet 
for  writing  his  sophistioal  <' Variations  of  Protestantism/'  as  it  saggested 
the  idea  which  is  so  finely  drawn  out  in  <^  The  Yariations  of  Popery." 
The  reader  will  find  this  work  full  of  learning,  logic,  satire,  and  wit- 
in  a  word,  absolutely  unanswerable.  It  is  a  library  in  itself.  It  was 
carefully  revised,  corrected,  and  enlai^ed  by  the  late  learned  and  ven- 
erable authoTi  shortly  before  his  death.  It  was  dedicated  by  him,  <'  with 
profound  gratitude  and  respect,  to  his  Grace  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Ar- 
magh, Primate  and  Metropolitan  of  all  Ireland.''  Wiihout  endorsing 
every  paragraph  in  tiie  book — as  the  author  did  not  view  every  point 
from  our  position — we  recommend  it  as  one  of  the  ablest  defences  of 
Pirotestantism  and  most  demolishing  refutations  of  Popery  in  the  English 
lu^go^*    It  ought  to  have  a  universal  circulation. 

THOfiCAS  0.  SUMMERS. 
NA8BVi£fi%  Tnv.,  Sept.  26, 186& 


PREFACE. 


Thb  Popish  and  Protestant  controversy,  in  the  present  age,  hat^  * 
m  these  Kingdoms,  been  agitated  with  ardor  and  abifitj.  The 
debate,  in  the  end  of  the  la^  century,  seemed  to  slumb^.  The 
polemics  of  each  party  ^  satisfied  witn  the  unrestricted  enjoymeot 
of  their  own  opinions,  appeared,  for  a  time,  to  drop  the  pen  of 
discussion,  dismiss  the  weapons  of  hostility,  and  leave  mei^ 
according  to  their  several  predilections,  to  the  ui^^pu^  pos- 
session of  Popery  or  Protestantism.  But  stillness  fre<}uently 
ushers  in  the  tempest.  The  calm»  amid  the  serenity  of  sea  and 
sky,  is  often  the  harbinger  of  the  storm.  This  diversity^  in  kli. 
years,  has  been  exemplified  in  the  controversial  world.  The 
polemical  pen,  which,  in  the  British  dominions,  had  slept  in  inaCH 
tivity,  has  resumed  its  labours,  and  the  clerical  voice,  which  had 
been  engaged  in  the  sober  delivery  of  sermons,  ha^,  in  the  passii^ 
day,  been  strained  to  the  loud  accents  of  controversial  theok^, 
Ireland,  in  a  particular  manner,  has  become  the  field  ef  npu^f 
disputation.  The  clergy  in  advocacy  of  Popery  or  Protestants 
ism,  have  displayed  all  their  learning  and  eloquence.  A  society 
for  promoting  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  has  been  cstali* 
lished  tbrougti  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland;  and  this  assQ^ 
ciation  has  awakened  a  conflicting  reaction,  and  blown  int9 
vivid  combustion  aU  the  elements  of  papal  opposition* 

These  discussions  commenced  with  the  Reformation.  Coi^ 
tests  of  a  similar  kind,  indeed,  had  preceded  that  revolution, 
and  may  be  traced  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  The  is^ 
spired  heralds  of  the  Gospel  raised  the  voice,  and  wielded  the 
pen  against  Judaism  and  infidehty.  Popery  carried  on  a  per- 
petual war  against  Nestorianism,  Mouophysitism,  and  other 
oriental  spccidations.  The  papacy,  in  European  nations,  ar» 
rayed  itself  against  Waldensianism  ;  and  opposed  powei  and 

Sersecution  to  truth  and  reason.  The  inquisition  erected  the 
ungeon  and  the  gibbet,  for  the  support  of  error  and  supdrsti* 
tion,  and  for  the  extinction  of  light  and  liberty.  Wickliff  and 
his  followers  in  England  wielded  reason  and  revelation  againi^- 
superstition  and  persecution,  till  they  were  nearly  extenninateq 
by  the  sword,  the  flames,  and  the  gibbet. 

Protestantism,  at  the  era  of  the  Reformation,  began  its  attack 
on  popery  in  more  auspicious  circumstances  and  on  a  wider 
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field  of  actloii.  Philosophy  and  literatxire,  which  had  been  di^ 
fiiaed  thiouffh  the  nadons  by  the  art  of  printing,  the  progress  of 
socie^,  and  the  march  of  intellect,  fitcihtated  the  grand  project 
The  European  kingdoms,  therefore,  in  one  simultaneous  move- 
ment, seemed  to  awaken  fix)m  their  apathy.  The  scintillations 
of  reformation,  which  flashed  in  Germany  and  Switzerland, 
radiated  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Northern  Ocean,  and 
Scorn  the  baj  of  Biscay  to  the  Black  Sea;  and  Europeans, 
aroused  by  its  influence,  hailed  the  bright  light,  shook  on  their 
doomy  errors,  and  rising  ia  moral  and  intellectual  strength, 
burst  the  fetters  of  superstition. 

'  Luther  and  Melancthon  in  Germany,  supported  Protestant- 
ism, in  verbal  and  written  discussions,  agamst  Tetzel,  EckiuSf 
Prierio,  Cajetan,  and  Miltitz.  Luther,  in  apostolical  fearless- 
tiess,  which  never  trembled  at  danger  or  sluunk  &om.  difficulty, 
BssaQed  the  papacy  with  zeal  and  inflexibility.  His  shafts, 
Aough  sometunes  unpolished,  were  always  pointed ;  and  his 
sarcasms,  suited'  to  his  age  and  language,  might,  in  a  few  in- 
gtances,  degenerate  into  coarseness  or  even  scurrility.  Melanc- 
tihion,  in  all  nis  engagements,  evinced  abiliQr»  leaminjg,  candour, 
mildness,  and  moderation.  His  erudition  occupied  a  vast 
range ;  and  the  mighty  mass  of  literary  attainments  was  directed 
by  tast6  and  inspured  by  genius.  Their  united  advocacy  re* 
peUed  error,  disloaged  the  enemy  from  his  deepest  entrenchmentSt 
and  established  Lutheranism  through  the  circles  of  Germany. 
The  light  soon  communicated  to  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Nor- 
way. Gustavus,  king  of  Sweden,  countenanced  a  disputation 
between  Olaus  and  Gallius,  and  the  result,  which  was  the 
triumph  of  Protestantism,  tended  to  the  extension  of  the  Reform- 
Htbn. 

Zuin^lius,  Bucer,  Calvin,  and  Beza,  attacked  the  Romish 
superstition  in  France  and  Switzerland.  The  attack  was  met 
^wuh  great  resolution  by  the  patrons  of  popery.  This  opposi- 
tion, however,  neither  dispirited  the  friends  of  reformation  nor 
prevented  their  success.  Many,  on  the  Continent  deserted  the 
ranks  of  error;  and  the  shock  soon  reached  the  British  islands. 
England  and  Scotland,  as  well  as  many  in  Ireland,  threw  off 
fte  yoke  of  superstition  and  embraced  the  liberty  of  the  GospeL 

Blany,  however,  prostituted  learning  and  abihty ,  in  defending 
die  old  superstition ;  none  of  whom  made  a  more  distinguishca 
figure  than  Baronius,  Bellarmine,  and  Bossuet.  Baronius  comr 
pued  the  annals  of  the  papacy ;  and,  in  the  relation,  interwove 
ais  errors  and  sophistry.  His  Annals,  comprismg  a  vast  coUec* 
lion,  are  full  of  error  and  misrepresentation,  and  void  of  all  can- 
dour or  even  honesty.    Bellarmine  possessed  &r  mor?  candour 


tlutn  BaiDnmeu  He  stated  the  reasons  and  objections  of  the 
jreformed  widi  fidelity.  His  integrity  in  this  respect,  exposed 
him  to  the  censure  of  several  theoJbgians  of  his  own  communion. 
His  merit,  as  a  writer,  consisted  in  perspicui^  of  style  and 
copiousness  of  argtunent,  which  discovered  a  fertEe  and  ezcur- 
sive  imagination. 

Bossuet,  in  his  Exposition,  afifected  plainness  and  simi^icitf ; 
and  endeavoured  to  evade  objections  by  iogenuity  of  statements 
He  labored  to  divest  Romanismof  its  hs^ftdness,  by  concealing, 
as  much  as  possible,  its  defects,  softening  its  harshness,  and  sub- 
stituting, in  mai^  instances,  an  imposing  but  supposititious  form 
and  beauty.  The  expositor,  by  these  means,  approximated 
Popery  to  Protestantism.  *Tbe  ten-homed  monster,'  says 
Gibbon,  *  is,  at  his  magic  touch,  transformed  into  the  milk-white 
hind,  which  must  be  loved  as  soon  as  she  is  seen.'  The  school, 
in  which  Bossuet  studied,  fevouied  the  design.  The  French 
oommumon,  to  which  he  belonged,  presents  Romanism  in  a 
more  engaging  attitude  than  the  Italian  system,  which  exhibits 
Popeiy,  as  it  appears  in  Baionius  and  BeDarmine,  in  aU  its 
native  deformity* 

Few  have  made  a  better  defence  for  a  bad  cause,  than  Chat 
lenor  and  Oother.  ChaUenor  assumes  a  tone  of  pity  for  his 
adversary,  and  represents  the  patrons  of  Protestantism  as  ob- 
jects of  com]2^^^^^  H®  appears  all  kindness  and  candour. 
But  the  snake  is  hid  in  the  grass ;  and  the  canker-worm  of  bit- 
terness lurks  under  the  fairest  professions  of  commiseration  and 
benevolence.  His  statements,  in  general,  are  tnisrepresenta- 
tions,  and  his  quotations,  especially  fiom  the  fiithers,  are  irrele* 
vant  and  futile.  His  work,  nevertheless,  contaiiu  nearly  aU 
that  can  be  said  for  a  bad  system. 

Gother  speaks  in  the  lofty  accents  of  indignation  and  defi- 
ance. SwelU^  into  an  air  of  conscious  superiority,  he  ant^ 
gates  the  attitude  of  truth  and  certainty.  Popery,  he  repre- 
sents as  rejected  only  when  misunderstood ;  and  insinuates,  in 
nn^issembled  remonstrance  and  reprehension,  the  disingenuou»» 
ness  of  the  patzons  of  Protestantism.  He  imitates  Bossuet,  in 
attempting  to  remove  objections  by  dexterity  of  statement,  and 
ty  dismissing  the  Ultraism  of  tiie  Italian  school  and  of  genuine 
Bomanism.  His  manner,  however,  is  striking,  and  his  columns 
of  representation  and  misrepresentation,  possess  advantage  and 
originality. 

EMland,  on  this,  as  on  ev^y  other  topic  of  theology,  pro- 
ducedmany  distinguished  authors.  Jewell  Cartwright,  Stilling* 
fleet,  and  BariDW,  among  a  crowd  of  others,  appear  eminent  for 
their  learning  and  industry.    Jewel's  teply  to  Harding,  though 


vm 


pabliflhed  ahortty  aAer  the  BefQni]atio&,  is  a  most  triumphaat 
lefiitatioQ  of  Popish  errors.  Cartwxight  appeared  in  die  arena, 
as  the  TictDiious  adversary  of  the  Rhemisn  trandators  and  an- 
notators.  SdUin^eet,  in  his  numerous  woiks,  has  written  on 
nearly  all  the  topics  of  distinction  between  the  Romish  and  Re- 
formed ;  and  on  each,  has  displayed  vast  stores  of  emdition,  and 
amasEmg  powers  of  discrimination*  Barrow  assailed  the  papal 
aupremacy;  while  the  depth  of  his  learning,  and  die  extent  of 
his  genius,  enabled  him  to  exhaust  the  subject  He  has  co^ 
lected  and  arranged  almost  all  that  has  been  said  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Roman  pontiff's  ecclesiastical  sovereiffnty« 

Ireland,  in  her  Usher,  boasts  of  a  champion,  who,  in  this  eon- 
tioversy,  was  in  himself  an  host*  He  had  read  all  the  Fathers, 
and  could  draw  at  will^  on  these  depots  of  antiquity*  He  pos> 
aessed  the  deepest  acquaintance  with  sacred  literature  ana  ec- 
desiastical  history.  The  mass  of  his  collecdons  has,  since  his 
day,  supplied  the  pen  oftnanj  a  needr*  but  thankless  plagiary. 
His  a^  was  an  era  of  discussion ;  and,  in  his  occasional  works, 
he  pomted  his  polemical  ardttery  against  the  yarious  errors  o( 
Popery.  AH  these  errors  are,  in  a  compendious  review,  dis^ 
sected  and  exposed,  in  his  answer  to  an  Irish  Jesuit,  which 
ma^  be  consiaered  as  a  condensation  of  all  his  arguments 
against  the  Romish  superstition.  The  reply  was  his  heavy 
artilleiy,  which,  Uke  a  skflful  general,  he  brought  forward 
against  his  most  formidable  enemy,  whilst  the  superiority  of 
his  tactics  and  position  enabled  him  to  sweep  the  field. 

The  nassinfr  century  has  produced  many  firm  disputants,  on 
each  siae  of  me  question.  The  popi^  cause  in  England,  has 
been  sustained,  but  with  a  feeble  hand,  by  Milner,  Butler,  and 
the  notorious  Cobbett  These,  again,  have  been  opposed  by 
Southey,  Phillpotts,  Townsend,  and  M*Gavin.  Milner's  End 
of  Cimtroversy,  afiected  in  tide  and  weak  in  argument,  is  one 
of  the  silliest  productions  that  ever  gained  popularity.  Re 
afiects  citing  the  Fathers,  whom  he  either  never  read,  or  design- 
edly misrepresents.  His  chief  resources,  indeed,  are  misstate- 
ment and  misquotation.  His  logic  consists  in  bold  asserticm 
and  noiay  bravado.  His  publication,  which  was  to  end  contro* 
versy,  has  been  answered  by  Grier,  Digby,  and,  in  many  occa- 
siona]  animadversions,  by  M'Gavin* 

Butier,  imitating  the  insinuating  and  imposing  manner  of 
Bossuet,  affects  plainness  and  simplicity ;  and  represents  the 
repulsive  and  mis-shapen  form  of  Romanism  in  the  most  enra- 
ging point  of  view.  He  replied  to  8outh^*s  Book  of  the 
Churcn.  PhillpoCts,  again,  in  a  letter,  and  Townsend,  in  his 
Accusations  or  History,  answered  Buder«  who,  in  xetum, 
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addressed  hia  Vindication  to  Townsend*  in  reply  to  the  AccuiBa* 
tions  of  the  latter.  The  defects  of  these  auth(n:s,  in  general,  ia 
the  want  of  facts  and  authoritiest  though,  in  many  reapectSf 
they  discover  reseaich  and  ability. 

Cobbett's  History  of  the  Relbrmation  is  one  continued  tissue 
of  undisguised  falsehood,  collected,  not  fiom  the  records  of  time, 
but  from  the  copious  stores  of  his  own  invendon.  Truth  itself 
indeed,  if  founa  accidentally  in  the  pages  of  Cobbett,  loses  its 
character ;  and,  like  a  good  man  seen  in  bad  company,  becomes 
suspected.  His  calumny,  (for  his  fabrications  deserve  no  bet* 
ter  name,)  has  been  exposed,  with  admirable  precision,  by 
M'Oavin  of  Glasgow  in  his  Vindication  of  the  Reformation* 
The  Scottish  VincQcator's  treatment  of  the  English  Fabricator 
is  truly  amusing.  He  handles,  turns,  anatomizes,  and  exposes 
the  shppeiy  changeling,  with  a  facility  which  astonishes,  and 
with  an  effect  which  always  entertains.  All  the  English  au-i* 
tlior's  accustomed  transformations  cannot  enable  him  to  elude 
the  unmercifiil  grasp  of  the  Scotchman,  who  seises  him  in  all 
his  varying  shapes,  pursues  him  through  all  his  mazy  windings, 
and  exhibits  h^  deiormity  in  all  its  loathsomeness,  till  he  be« 
comes  the  object  of  derision  and  dis^st.  M'Gavin's  dissection 
of  the  calumniator  shews,  in  a  strikmg  point  of  view,  the  supe- 
riority of  sense  and  honesty  over  misrepresentation  and  effront- 
ery. This  author,  in  his  Protestant,  seems,  indeed,  not  to  have 
been  deeply  read  in  the  Fathers  or  in  Christian  antiquity ;  but 
he  possesses  sense  and  discrimination,  which  triumphed  over 
the  sophisms  and  misconstructions  of  the  adversary. 

Ireland,  at  the  present  ddy ,  has,  on  these  topics,  produced  its 
foil  quota  of  controversy.  The  field  has  been  taken,  for  Ro- 
manism, by  Doyle,  Einsella,  Maguire,  and  a  few  others  of  the 
same  class.  The  Popish  prelacy,  who  were  questioned  before 
the  Parliamentaiy  Committees  in  London,  displayed  superior 
tact  and  information.  Their  answers  exhibited  great  talents 
Sm-  evasion.  Crotty,  Anglade,  Slevin,  Mac  Hale,  Kenny,  Hig- 
gins,  Kelly,  Curtis,  Murray,  and  LafTan,  evinced  at  least  equal 
cleverness  at  Maynooth,  before  the  commissioners  of  Irish  edu* 
cation.  These  are  certainly  most  accomplished  sophists,  and 
practised  in  the  arts  of  Jesuitism.  The  Maynooth  examination 
was  conducted  with  great  abiUty,  and  the  answers  which  were 
elicited,  excel  in  the  evasion  of  difficulty,  the  advocacy  of  error, 
and  the  glossing  of  absurdity. 

The  batde  for  Protestantism  has  been  fought,  with  more  or 
less  success,  by  Ouseley,  Digby,  Grier,  Jackson,  Pope,  Pbelan,' 
Elrington,  Stuart,  and  a  few  other  champions  of  the  Reforma* 
tbn.     Stuart's  work  is  entitled  to  particular  attention.     The 
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aat^OT  is  a  learned  layinan,  who  has  directed  the  energies  of  s. 
powerful  mind  to  subjects  of  theology.  The  literary  produce 
tions  of  Newton,  Locke,  Milton,  and  Addison  in  &vour  of  re" 
vealed  religion,  were  enhanced  in  their  value  fix>m  their  authors^ 
who  belonged  to  the  laity.  The  clergy,  on  topics  of  divinity, 
are  supposed,  in  oome  degree,  to  be  iimuenced  by  interest  or 
prepossession.  The  laity,  on  the  contrary,  aie  reckoned  to  ap 
proach  these  discussions,  with  minds  untettered  by  considera- 
tions of  a  professional  or  mercenary  kind.  The  Protestant  lay- 
man is  entided  to  all  the  regard  which  this  circumstance  can 
confer.  But  Stuart's  work  possesses  merit,  far  superior  to  any 
thing  of  an  adventitious  description.  The  author's  disquisitions 
unbrace  all  the  Questions  ol  controversy,  which  have  been 
agitated  between  me  Romish  and  Reformed.  The  statements 
are  clear,  and  the  arguments  conclusive.  The  fiicts,  which  1^ 
interweaves  in  the  work,  are  numerous,  and  his  references  axe 
correct.  The  author  introduces  many  of  the  transactions,  which 
are  recorded  in  ecclesiastical  history  and  which  have  appeared 
on  the  public  theatre  of  the  world :  while  his  observations  on 
men  and  their  actions  are  distinguished  by  that  freedom,  which 
always  characterizes  an  orional  and  independent  thinker. 

The  works  on  the  Romish  and  Reformed  controversy,  which 
are  numerous  and  executed  with  ability,  might  be  supposed  to 
supersede  any  further  attempt.  The  number  and  excellence  of 
former  pubhcations  on  this  subject  may,  in  the  opinion  of  many, 
render  any  future  production  unnecessary.  The  authors,  in- 
deed, who  have  opposed  the  superstition  of  Romanism,  have 
been  many  and  tiieu:  labours  triumphant  But  the  <  Variations 
of  Popery'  differs,  in  several  respects,  from  preceding  works. 
The  author's  plan,  so  far  as  he  knows,  has  not  oeen  anticipated, 
and  wiU,  in  the  execution,  display  considerable  novelty  of  design. 

The  attack,  in  this  essay,  is  directed  against  thepretended 
unity,  antiquity,  and  immutability  of  Romanism*  These  have 
bng  been  the  enemy's  proud,  but  empty  boast  Catiiolicism, 
according  to  its  abettors,  is  as  old  as  the  year  of  our  redemp- 
tion; was  derived  from  the  Messiah,  published  by  the  Aposdes, 
taught  by  the  Fathers,  and  is  professed,  in  the  popish  commu- 
nion of  the  present  day,  without  addition,  diminution,  or  change. 
The  design  of  this  work  is  to  shew  the  groundlessness  of  such  a 
claim.  The  subject  is  the  diversity  of  doctors,  popes,  and  coun- 
cils among  themselves ;  with  their  variations  from  the  apostles 
and  fathers ;  and  these  fluctuations  are  illustrated  by  the  histor^r 
of  the  superstitions  which  have  destroyed  the  simplicity,  and 
deformed  the  beauty  of  genuine  Christianity. 

The  variety  of  opinions,  which  have  been  entertained  by 
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Romish  theobdans,  coDsdtutes  one  principal  topic  of  detail 
Papists  have  dmered  in  the  interpretation  of  Scnptiire  and  in 
tbe  dogmas  of  religion,  as  ^eidel  j  as  an^  Protestants.  Doctors, 
pontiffs,  and  synods  have  maintained  jarring  statements,  and, 
in  consequence,  exchanged  reciprocal  anathemas.  Tbe  spiritual 
ardUeiy,  on  these  occasions,  was  always  brought  forward,  and 
carried,  not  indeed  death,  but  damnation  into  the  adverse  ranks. 
The  bayonet,  in  the  end,  was  often  employed  to  preach  the 
Gospel,  enforce  the  truth,  or,  at  least,  to  decide  the  victory. 
The  chief  of  these  contests  are  related  in  the  Variations  of 
Popery:  but  the  wranglings  of  obsctire  theolc^ns,  and  the 
lighter  shades  of  di£ference  amon^  authors  of  celebri^,  are 
omitted  as  tedious  and  uninterestmg.  The  detail,  if  every 
minute  variation  were  recounted,  would  be  endless.  The  his* 
torian,  indeed,  of  all  the  doctrinal  and  moral  alterations  of  mis- 
named Catholicism  would  write,  not  a  Ught  octavo,  but  many 
ponderous  folios,  which  would  reauire  much  unnecessary  time, 
labour,  expense,  and  patience.  Tne  work,  which  is  now  offered 
to  the  world,  will,  it  is  presumed,  be  sufficient  in  quantity, 
whatever  may  be  its  quality,  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the 
reader,  and  answer  the  end  of  its  publication. 

Popish  variations  from  the  Arties  and  Fathers  also  claim 
a  place  m  this  wt»k.  The  Romish  system  is  shewn  to  possess 
neither  Scriptural  nor  Traditional  authority.  This,  in  one  re- 
spect, will  evince  the  disagreement  of  Papists  with  each  other. 
These  claim  tiie  inspired  and  ecclesiastical  writers  of  antiquity, 
and  appeal  to  their  works,  which,  in  the  Bomish  account,  are, 
in  doctrine,  popish,  and  not  protestant.  The  sacred  canon  is, 
by  the  opponents  of  protestantism,  acknowledged,  and,  which 
is  no  easy  task,  is  to  be  interpreted  according  to  the  unanimous 
tx>nsent  of  the  Fathers.  A  display  of  their  variations  from  these 
standards,  which  papists  recognize,  wiU,  in  one  way,  evince 
their  disagreement  among  themselves,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
overthrow  their  pretensions  to  antiquity. 

The  history  of  papal  superstitions  traces  the  introduction  of 
these  innovations  into  Christendom*  The  annals  of  these  opin- 
ions, teaching  their  recession  from  primeval  simplicity,  will  also 
shew  the  time  and  occasion  of  their  adoption*  The  steps  which 
led  to  their  teception  are  carefully  marked ;  and  these  additions 
to  early  Christianity  will  appear  to  be  the  inventions  of  men. 
Their  commencement  was  small  and  their  growth  graduaL 
The  Alpine  snow-ball,  which  rolls  down  the  mountain,  is  at 
first  trifling;  but  accumulates  as  it  sweeps  the  10%-  range  of 
steeps,  till,  at  length,  the  mighty  mass,  resistless  in  its  course, 
appals  tbe  spectator,  mocks  oppositioni  and  overwhelms  in  ruin 


the  vineyardi  the  TxUage,  or  the  city»  Saperstkion,  b  like 
(nunnery  unperceived  in  the  beginning,  augments  in  its  progress* 
The  &ncy,  the  fears,  or  the  interests  of  men  supply  continual 
siccessions,  till  the  firorwning  monster  affrights  the  mind  and  op- 

Sresses  the  conscience.  Such  was  the  rise  and  progress  of 
lomanism.  A  religioni  boasting  unchangeableness,  received 
continual  accretions  of  superstition  and  absurdity,  till  it  became 
a  heterogeneous  composition  of  Gentilism  and  Christianity, 
united  to  many  abommations,  unknown  in  the  annals  of  my* 
thology  and  paganism.  The  histoiy  of  these  innovations  ymL 
expose  their  novelty,  and  discover  their  aberratioos  from  the 
original  simplicity  of  the  Gospel. 

Popery,  in  its  growth  from  infancy  to  maturity,  occupied  aU 
the  lengthened  period  from  the  age  of  the  Apostles  till  the  last 
Lateran  CounciL  This  includes  the  long  lapse  of  time  from 
Paul  of  Tarsus  to  Leo  the  Tenth.  Paul  saw  the  incipient 
workings  of  *  the  Mystery  of  Iniquity.*  The  twi%ht  then  be- 
gan, which  advanced  in  slow  progress,  to  midnij^t  darkness- 
Superstition,  which  is  so  congenial  with  the  human  mind,  was 
added  to  superstition,  and  absurdity  to  absurdity.  Filth  col- 
lected. The  Roman  hierarchs,  amidst  alternate  success  and 
defeat,  struggled  hard  for  civil  and  ecclesiastical  sovereignty. 
Leo,  Gregory,  Innocent,  and  Boniface,  in  their  several  days, 
advanced  the  papacy,  on  the  ruins  of  episcopacy  and  royalty, 
bishops  and  kmgs.  These  celebrated  pontiiis  augmented  the 
papal  authority,  and  encroached  on  preiatic  and  regal  power. 

Leo  the  Tenth,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  saw  the  mignty  plan 
completed.  The  Lateran  Assembly,  under  his  presidency, 
conferred  on  the  ^me  a  full  authoriiy  over  all  councils,  which, 
in  consequence  ot  this  synodal  decision,  he  was  vested  with  the 
arbitrary  power  of  convoking,  transferring,  and  dissolving  at 
pleasure.*  This  concession  subjected  synodal  aristocracy  to 
pontifical  despotism;  and,  in  consequence,  extin^ished  all 
episcopal  fix?efiom.  The  same  convention  embodied,  in  its  acts, 
the  bull  of  Boniface  the  Eighth  against  Philip  the  French  king.* 
This  transaction  subjugated  royal  prerogative  and  popular  privi- 
lege to  pontifical  tyranny.  The  synod  had  only  to  advance 
another  step,  and  the  work  of  wickedness  was  consummated. 
This  Was  soon  effected.  The  infallible  bishops  addressed  the 
infaUible  pontiff  as  God.'  The  successor  of  the  Galilean  fish» 
erman  was  represented  as  a  Terrestrial  Deity ;  while  he  re- 
""'ved  with  complacency  and  without  reluctance,  the  appella* 
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tioD  of  Uasphemj.  Leo  then  fulfilled  the  pxedicdon  of  Pftulf 
and  *as  God  shewed  himself  that  he  was  God.'  *  The  man  of 
sin,  the  son  of  perdition,'  whom  the  Lord  shall  consume  with 
the  spirit  of  his  mouth  and  shall  destroy  with  the  brightness  of 
his  coming  was  revealed.'  Popery,  appalling  the  nations  with 
its  lurid  terrors,  stood  confessed  la  all  its  horrid  fiightfiilness 
and  deformity. 

But  the  age,  that  witnessed  the  maturity  of  Romanism,  be- 
held its  declension.  Leo,  who  presided  in  the  Lateran  council, 
saw  the  advances  of  Luther,  Zuinglius,  and  Calvin,  who  ush- 
ered in  the  Reformation.  The  God  of  die  Lateran  lost  the  half 
of  his  dominions  by  the  fiiar  of  Wittemberg,  the  canton  of 
Zurich,  and  the  pastor  of  Geneva.  Leo  lived  to  curse  Luther, 
and  view  whole  nations  rejecting  the  usurped  authority  of  the 
papacy.  Mystic  Babylon  must,  ui  this  manner,  continue  to 
mil,  till  at  last  it  shrink  and  disappear  before  the  light  of  the 
Gospel,  the  ener]rf  of  truth,  and  the  predictions  of  h^ven. 

Tnis  work  is  designed  to  employ  affainst  popery,  the  argu- 
ment  which  the  celebrated  Bossuetwidded  with  ingenuity,  but 
without  success  against  protestantism.  The  reformers  disa- 
greed in  a  few  unimportant  points  of  divinity.  Their  disagree^' 
ment,  however,  was  rather  in  discipline  than  in  faith  or  morality. 
These  dissensions  die  sKppery  ^ossuet  coHected ;  and  what 
was  wanting  in  fact,  be  supplied  from  the  fountain  of  his  own 
teeminff  imagination.  The  discordancy,  jMutly  real  bat  chiefly 
fandfiil,  the  bishop  represented  as  inconsistent  with  truth  and 
demonstrative  of  ralsenood.  The  Variations  of  Popery  are  in* 
tended  to  retort  Bossuef  s  argument.  The  striking  diversity, 
exhibited  in  Romanism,  presents  a  wide  field  for  retaliation  and 
will  supply  copious  reprisals.  The  author  of  this  production, 
however,  would,  unlike  the  Romish  advocate,  adhere  to  facts 
and  avoid  the  Jesuitical  bishop's  misrepresentations. 

Bossuet's  desim,  in  his  famous  work,  is  difficult  to  ascertain. 
He  was  a  riian  of  discernment.  He  must  therefore  have  known, 
that  th^  weapon,  which  he  wielded  against  the  reformation, 
might  be  made  to  recoil  with  tremendous  effect  on  his  own  sys* 
tern.  His  acquaintance  with  ecclesiastical  history  might  have 
informed  him,  that  the  variations  of  popery  were  a  thousand 
times  more  numerous  than  those  of  protestantism.  His  argu- 
ment, therefore,  is  much  stronger  against  himself  than  against 
his  adversary.  This,  one  would  think,  might  Have  taught  the 
polemic,  for  his  ovm  sake,  to  spare  his  controversial  details. 

Bossuet's  argument  is,  in  anodier  respect,  more  injurious  tb 
himself  dian  to  die  enemy.  The  Romish  communion  clatnai 
infiOlibility.    The  tefermed  prefer  no  such  ridicutous  preten- 


aioa :  and  migfatt  therefiire,  diflfer  in  dronmfltaitiala  and  agree 
in  fundamentals,  mi^ht  err  and  return  to  the  truth.  These 
might  vaiy  and  iurvive  the  shock.  The  imputation  of  disso- 
nancy  to  such  is,  in  a  great  measure,  a  harmless  allq|;adon. 
But  error,  or  diange  in  a  communion,  claiming  inerrabilily  and 
unchangeability,  is  fioaL  Its  numerous  Tacillations,  indeed,  in 
every  age,  destroy  all  its  pretensions  to  unity  and  immutability^ 

The  ajuthorides  in  this  work  are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the 
Fathers  and  Romish  authors.  Protestant  historians  and  thto* 
logtans  axe  seldom  quoted,  and  onljr  in  matters  of  minor  import* 
ance.  Popish  protessors  will,  with  more  readiness,  credit 
popish  doctors ;  and  diese  are  easily  su|>pUed.  Many  annalists 
of  this  denomination  have,  even  on  subjects  connected  with  the 
honour  of  the  papacy,  shewn  a  candour  which  is  highly  praise- 
worthy. These  with  laudable  ingenuousness,  have  related 
fiusts ;  while  others,  indeed,  with  sluunefiil  prevarication,  have 
dealt  in  fiction.  The  communion  which  produced  a  Baroniusi 
a  Bellarmine,  a  Maimbourg,  and  a  Binius,  can  boast  of  a  Du 
Pin,  a  Oiannone,  a  Thuanus,  a  Paolo,  and  a  Guicciaxdini. 

One  popish  author  i|3,  in  this  performance,  confuted  fix>m 
another.  Theobgian,  in  this  manner,  is  opposed  to  theologian, 
pope  to  pope,  and  council  to  counciL  A  Launoy  and  a  Du  Pin 
supply  materials  &r  a  refutation  of  a  Baronius  and  a  Bellar- 
mme.  A  Paolo  will  often  correct  the  errors  of  a  Pallavincino , 
and  a  Du  Pin,  in  many  instances,  rectify  the  mistakes  of  a 
Binius.  Eugenius  condemned  and  excommunicated  what 
Nicholas  approved  and  confirmed.  Clement  and  Benedict,  in 
fine  style  smd  with  great  devotion,  anathematized  Boniface, 
Innocent,  and  Gr^ry.  The  councils  of  Pisa,  Constance,  and 
Basil  committed  durect  acts  of  hostilitv  on  those  of  Lyons,  Flor- 
ence, and  the  Lateran.  The  Fr^ich  and  Italian  schools,  in 
the  war  of  opinion  and  theology,  conflict  in  determined  and 
diametrical  opposition.  The  Jesuit  and  the  Molinist  view  the 
Jansenist  and  the  Dominican  as  professed  enemies.  The  &cil- 
ity,  indeed,  with  which  anyone  popish  divine  may  be^onfuted 
fix>m  another,  exhibits,  in  a  strikmg  point  of  view,  the  diversity 
of  Romanism.  A  protestant,  skmed  in  popish  doctors  and 
synods,  tnay  safely  undertake  the  refutation  of  any  papist  firom 
writers  and  coun<nls  of  his  adversaxy's  own  communion. 

This  work  makes  no  pretence  to  conceal  the  deformity  of 
Bomanism.  The  author  disdains  to  dissemble  his  sentiments. 
Interested  for  the  good  of  his  fellow-men  of  every  persuasion, 
he  is  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  disguising  absurdity,  for  the 
ksw  purpose  of  flattenng  its  pardzans  or  obtaining  the  praise  of 
modem  liberalism.   He  Knows  the  woe  pronounced  agamst  such . 


as  *  put  daikness  fi>r  l%bt,  and  light  for  darkness  ;*  and  sa^, 
^  peace !  peace !  when  there  is  no  peace/  He  intends,  in  the 
blowing  pages,  an  unmitigated  and  unrelenting  exposure  of 
antichrisdan  abominations.  He  would,  like  an  eiroerienced 
surgeon,  examine  every  ailment,  probe  every  wouna,  and  lay 
open,  without  shrinking  or  hesitation,  eveiy  festering  sore.  He 
would  expose  the  moral  disorder,  in  all  its  hateful  and  haggard 
fiightfiilness,  to  die  full  gaxe  of  a  disgusted  world.  This  he 
would  do,  not  to  sive  pain  or  gratify  the  malignity  of  men ;  but 
to  heal  the  wound,  cure  the  d^ase.  prevent  the  spread  of  the 
distemper  or  infection,  and  restore  the  sufferer  to  health, 
strengtn,  and  activity.  He  would  teach  the  padent  the  malig'* 
nancy  of  his  cocqplamt,  and  warn  the  spectator  to  flee  for  fear 
of  contaj^on.  The  medicine,  he  would,  like  the  skilful  phjrsi- 
dan,  smt  to  the  symptoms,  and  apply  caustic,  when  a  lotion 
would  be  ineflfectual.  Ridicule  may  be  used,  when,  through 
the  perverseness  of  man  or  the  inveteracy  of  the  malady,  reason 
has  oeen  found  to  fiuH. 

Grateful  for  the  favourable  reception  given  to  the  first  editions 
of  this  work  (which  were  published  in  1^1 — 8)  the  author  again 
offers  it  to  the  candid  acceptance  of  the  public,  carefully  revised, 
enlarged,  and  corrected  throughout.  He  feels  some  confidence, 
indeed,  in  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed.  He  travelled 
a  long,  but  delightful  journey,  through  whole  files  of  authorities 
in  ancient  and  modem  languages ;  in  which,  during  his  progress, 
he  pillaged  the  pages  and  rifled  the  annals  of  Romish  and  Re* 
formed  controversy.  These,  he  knows,  have  supplied  a  vast 
mass  of  matter,  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  condense.  But 
the  elements  of  in&rmation  are  valueless,  and  will  be  neglected, 
if  void  of  order  or  beauty.  A  body  without  a  soul  wants  attrac- 
tion. The  richest  colours  without  flymmetry  and  expression, 
offend  the  eye  of  taste.  The  fairest  form,  if  destitute  of  animar 
tion,  is  unenga^ff.  A  book,  in  like  manner,  especially  in 
modem  days,  will  fail  to  interest  the  mind,  if  unaccompanied 
with  the  fascinations  of  life,  erace,  and  elerance.  Ideas  recjuire 
to  be  arran^d  and  animated,  in  order  to  form  a  useful  or  invit* 
ing  composition ;  as  spirit  must  be  infused  into  the  passive  clay, 
to  produce  a  living,  moving,  breathing,  and  inteUectoal  man. 
The  author  is  aware  of  the  d^erence  between  a  k»med  and 
a  popular  book.  He  invites  criticism.  Should  the  public  coo* 
tinue  to  smile  and  encourage  his  essay,  he  will  rgoice  in  ks 
%.vour :  but  if  odierwise,  he  will  acquiesce  in  its  decision. 
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CHAPTER  L 

THE    UNITY  OF   PBOTBSTANTISU. 

■ARMOHT  OF  THl  KBFOIIMBD  COdriStlOIIS  OF  FAITH — COIISVB4TA1ITIATI0II  Of 
LUTBERANISM — POPISH  DIVKRaiTT  OH  TB4NS0B9TAHTIATIOH — DlftCIFLINARIAff 
VARIETt—SECTARlAICISH— FOOLERT  OF  ROMAmSM—BEATA— CLARA— MATITITT— 
FLAOELLliM—COWVOLSIOllARIAIIISlI— FESTIVAL  OF  THE  ASS — DBCISIOR  OFAROMAff 
STUOD — ANTIQVITT  OF  PROTESTANTISM — PROTESTANT  »  A  ME— PROTESTANT  THE* 
OLOOT — PROTESTANT  CHURCHES— THE  WALDENSIAN — THE  GREEK— THE  REtlO* 
RIAN— THE  MOEOFHT81AN— THE  ARMEITIAir— THE  STXIAS. 

Thb  unity  and  antiquity  of  Romanism,  have,  by  its  partizaas, 
been  often  contrasted  with  the  diversity  and  novelty  of  Protest- 
antism. These  topics  supply  the  votary  of  papal  superstition 
with  fond  occasions  of  exultation,  triumph,  and  bravado.  Ro- 
manism, according  to  its  friends,  is  uncnan^eable  as  truth,  and 
old  as  Christianity.  Protestantism,  according  to  its  enemies, 
is  fluctuating  as  falsehood,  and  modern  as  the  Reformation. 
The  Bishop  of  Meaux  has  detailed  the  pretended  *^  Variations 
of  Protestantism,"  and  collected,  with  invidious  industry,  aU 
its  real  or  imaginary  alterations.  The  reUgionof  the  Reforma- 
tion, in  the  statements  of  this  author,  is  characterized  by  muta- 
bility. Protestantism,  in  his  account,  separated,  in  its  infancy, 
into  jarring  systems,  and  appeared,inthenationsof  its  nativity, 
in  many  diversified  forms.  But  this  discordancy,  it  will  be 
found,  is  the  offspring  of  misrepresentation.  The  Reformers, 
in  their  doctrinal  sentiments,  exnibited  a  wonderfial  agreement. 
Their  imanimity,  indeed,  was  amazing ;  and  showed,  mat  these 
distinguished  theologians,  renouncing  the  vain  conunandments 
of  men,  and  the  muddy  streams  of  tradition,  had  all  imbibed 
the  same  spirit,  and  drunk  from  the  same  fountain. 

The  doctrinal  unity  of  the  Reformed  appears  from  their  Con- 
fessions of  Faith.  These  were  pubUshed  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Reformation  ;  and  all,  in  different  phraseology,  contain, 
in  the  main,  the  same  truths.  Twelve  of  these  pubfic  Exposi- 
tions of  belief  were  issued  in  the  several  European  nations. 
These  were  the  Augsburg,  Tetrapolitan,  Polish,  Saxon,  Bohe- 
mian, Wittemberg,  Palatine,  Helvetian,  French,  Dutch,  English, 
and  Scottish  confessions.  All  these  are  printed,  in  Latin,  in 
Chouet's  Collection ;  and  have  been  abridged  and  criticised  by 
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Bleidaiiy  Seckendorf,  Brandt,  Bossnet,  Maimbourg,  Moreii,  auu 
Du  Pin,  according  to  their  diversified  prepossessions  and  designs. 

The  Augsburg  or  Augustan  Confessioii  is  the  production  oi 
Melancthon,  and  was  reviewed  and  approved  by  Luther.  The 
Elector  of  Saxony,  attended  by  a  few  of  the  German  Princes, 
presented  it  in  1530  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany  at  the  Diet 
of  Augsburg.  This  confessbnaJ  manifesto,  which  was  read  in 
the  Augustan  Congress,  received  its  name  from  the  place  of  its 
presentation ;  and  became  the  standard  of  Lutheranism,  through 
Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway.  The  work  has  been 
criticised  with  the  pen  of  prejudice  by  Maunbourg,  and  abridged 
with  impartiality  by  Seckendorf,  S^idan,  Paolo,  Moreri,  and 
Du  Pin.* 

The  Tetrapolitan,like  the  Augustan  Confession,  was,  in  1530, 
presented  to  nis  Imperial  Majesty,  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg, 
oy  a  Deputation  feom  Strasbourg,  Constance,  Memmingen,and 
Lindau.  The  ambassadors  on  this  occasion,  represented  these 
feur  cities,  and,  fit)m  diis  circumstance,  diis  public  document 
took  its  appellation.  This  compendium  was  compiled  by  Bucer 
and  Capito,  and  approved  by  uie  Senate  of  Strasbourg.  The 
compilation  has  been  epitomised,  with  his  usual  feimess,  by  Da 
Pin,  fixim  whom  it  extorted  a  flattering  euloey.  This  writing, 
says  the  Sorbonnist,  is  composed  with  much  subtlety  and  address. 
Every  article  is  supported  oy  scriptural  authority,  and  expressed 
in  a  manner  calculated  to  impose  on  the  reader.' 

The  Bohemian,  the  Saxon,  the  Wittemberg,  the  Polish,  and 
the  Palatine,  soon  followed  the  Augustan  Confession.  The  Bo- 
hemian or  Waldensian  Formulary  was  compiled  fit)m  older 
records,  and  presented,  in  1636,  to  the  Emperor  Ferdinand,  by 
the  nobility  of  Bohemia.  The  Saxon,  in  1661,  was  issued  in 
the  Synod  of  Wittemberg,  approved  by  the  Protestant  Clergy 
of  Saxony,  Misnia,  and  Pomerania,  sanctioned  by  the  Princes 
of  Brandenburg  and  Mansfeh,  and  presented,  the  same  year,  to 
the  Council  bf  Trent.  The  Wittemberg,  composed  by  Brent, 
was  published  in  1662.  The  Polish  was  formed  in  the  General 
SyncKl  of  Sendomir,  in  1670,  and  recognized  throudi  Poland, 
Lithuania,  and  Samogitia.  Frederic  the  Third,  the  Elector 
Palatine,  in  1676,  issued  aFormulaiy,  in  which  he  conveyed  an 
exposition  of  his  own  faith. ' 

The  Helvetian  Confession  was  issued  in  1536,  at  Basil,  in  a 

1  Mex.  4.  566.    Chooet,  3.    Bom.  1.  98.    Sleid.  1.  S84.    Beokoi.  152.    Paolo. 

I.  S9.     DnPk,lS07.    Moreri,  S.  561. 
•Choaet,S15w    Do  Pia,  3.  M7, 209.    Boo.  1.93.    filoid.  1.235.    8eekai.]9a 
>  Obooet,  4.   140,  201.    AIml.  17.  405.    BounaX,  h  410.    I>iiPiii,3.  659. 

Moreri,  2.  562. 
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cxmTentkm  of  die  Befimoed  Ministry  and  Maaistrac^  of  Qmt- 
aserland,  and  received^  with  common  consentySirouffb  the  Can- 
tons of  the  nation.  This  fenn  of  belief  was  afterwaras  signed  by 
a  second  assembly,  held  the  same  year  in  the  same  city «  This, 
enlarged  and  iinproTed,  was  again  published  in  1666,  and 
extorted  an  unwiffing  etdogy  even  fiom  the  bishop  of  Meaux, 
The  Swiss  Confession,  according  to  this  anthor,  excels  aU  other 
cc^mpendiums  of  the  same  kind  which  he  had  seen  in  plainness 
and  preciskm.  The  theologians  of  Basil,  therefore,  on  this 
memorable  occasion,  not  only  promulgated  their  creed,  bnt, 
wonderful  to  tell,  made  even  Bossuet  once  at  least  in  his  1^  tell 
the  truth.* 

The  confessions  of  France,  Holland,  England,  and  Scotland 
soon  followed  that  of  Switzerland.  The  French  Formulary  was 
drawn  up  in  a  national  synod  at  Paris  in  1659.    Beza,  in  1561, 

?nesented  it  to  Charles  the  Ninth,  in  the  coUoNquy  of  PcHssy. 
his  public  document  was  confirmed  in  the  national  councilof 
Rochelle,  and  simed  by  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  by  her  son 
Henry  the  Fourth,  by  Cond^,  Nassau,  Coligny,  and  the  synod, 
and  recognized  by  toe  reformed  of  the  French  nation.  Ctiouet 
has  ^ven  it  in  Latin,  and  Laval  in  French.  The  Dutch  or 
Belgic,  written  in  French  in  1561,  and  in  Dutch  and  Latin  in 
1581,  was  confirmed  in  aNational  Synod  in  1679.  The  English 
was  edited  in  the  Synod  of  London  in  1562,  and  printed  by  the 
authority  of  die  Queen  in  1571.  This  formof  belief,  published 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  dissension  and  promoting  narmony, 
was  approved  by  the  dignified  and  inferior  clergy  and  subscribed 
by  her  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth.  That  Formula  is  faiUifiiQy 
abridged  by  Du  Fin.  Several  Confessions  appeared  in  Scotland 
in  dirorent  times.  Knox,  in  1560,  composed  one,  which  was 
ratified  by  parliament.  This,  however,  and  others,  were  only 
provisional  and  temporary,  and  sunk  into  n^lect,  on  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Formulary  compiled  at  Westminster,  which,  in  1647, 
was  approved  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  in  1649,  and  1690, 
was  ratified  by  the  Scottish  paiiiament  at  Edinburgh,  and  after- 
ward avowed  hj  the  people.  * 

The  approbation  of  each  confession  was  not  limited  to  the 
nation,  for  which,  in  a  rarticular  maimer,  it  wasintended«  The 
Reformed  of  the  several  European  Idngdoms  evinced  their  mutual 
concord  and  communion,  by  a  redprocal  subscription  to  these 
forms  of  fidth.  The  Saxon  Creed  was  approved  bythe  Reformer! 
•f  Strasbourg  and  Poland:  andtheBohemianor  Waldensianby 

>  Ohooet,  3,  4.    Da  Fin,  8.  n9,  6S6.    Bom.  1.  110.  tmd  9. 61.    Mdnri,  3.  562. 
•  Ohoaet,  4,  S9, 195.    Laval,  1.  117.    Da  Pin,  3.  656,  661.    ▲jmoiL  1. 145, 30a 
38—111.    Thoan.  9.  54.    Moreri,  9.  563. 
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Luther,  Melancthon,  Bucer ;  by  the  academy  of  Wittemberg,  W 
the  Lutherans  and  Zuinglians,  and  indeed  by  all  the  fiiends 
of  Protestantism.'  The  Polish  was  recommended  by  the  Wal- 
densians  and  Lutherans.  The  Dutch  wad  subscribed  by  the 
French  National  Synod  of  Figeac;  and  the  French  by  the 
reformed  of  the  Netherlands.  The  Swiss,  united  to  each  other 
in  mind  and  communion,  declared  themselves  undivided  from 
the  reformed  of  other  nations  of  Christendom ;  and  their  don- 
fession  was  signed  by  the  Protestants  of  Germany,  Hungaiyp 
Poland,  France,  Belgium,  England,  and  Scotland. 

These  confessional  systems  comprised  all  the  topics  of  theo* 
logy*     Faith  and  morality  were  discussed  with  precision  and 

Serspicuity.  God,  the  Trinity,  predestination,  creation,  provi- 
ence,  sin,  dut^,  redemption,  regeneration,  justification,  adop- 
tion, sanctification,  baptism,  communion,  ijeath,  resurrection, 
and  immortality,  all  these  subjects  and  many  others  were  com- 
prehended in  these  publications.  The  trutn  and  duty  of  reli- 
gion were,  in  these  concise  expositions,  explained  in  a  clear  and 
satisfactory  manner. 

These  doctrinal  compilations  represented  the  theology  of  a 
vast  population.  Protestantism  pervaded  Norway,  Sweden, 
DenmarK,  Prussia,  Poland,  Germany,  Transylvania,  Hungary, 
Switzerland,  France,  Holland,  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland: 
and  visited  the  continents  of  Asia,  A&ica,  and  America.  The 
extensive  territory,  in  this  manner,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Euxine,  and  from  the  Icy  Ocean  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
witnessed  the  Ught  of  the  Reformation,  which,  propagated  at 
succeeding  times  by  missionary  zeal,  reached  the  Afiican  and 
Asian  continents,  and  crossing  the  interposing  ocean,  illuminated 
the  transatlantic  shores  in  a  world  unknown  to  the  ancients. 

The  harmony  of  these  declarations  of  belief  is  truly  surpris- 
ing, and  constitutes  an  extraordinary  event  in  the  history  of  man. 
The  annals  of  religion  and  philosophy  supply  no  other  example 
of  such  agreement.  The  several  nations,  let  it  be  recollected, 
acted,  on  these  occasions,  in  an  independent  manner,  without 
concert  or  collusion.  The  one  had  no  power  or  authority  to 
control  the  other.  The  clergy  and  laity,  besides,  were  numer- 
ous and  scattered  over  a  wide  territory.  The  transaction,  in 
its  whole  progress,  manifested  the  finger  of  Heaven,  and  the 
overruling  providence  of  God.  The  Reformed,  indeed,  had 
the  t»ne  common  standard  of  revelation.  Directed  by  this  cri 
terion,  the  early  patrons  of  Protestantism  formed  their  faith, 

^  Lutfaernt  hanc-  Valdensiom  Bohemoram  confeinonem  approbmvit  Eomden 
landrttrant  Melancton  et  Bacerino.  Alex.  17.  406.  Choaet,  3,  4,  12.  Du  Pin.  3 
253.    Boas.  1.  XV.    Aymon.  1   145,  157,  300. 
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vrhich  except  on  one  point,  to  evidence  human  weakness,  ex^ 
hibited  a  perfect  unanimity.  The  Zuinglian  and  Lutheran 
Confessions,  says  Paolo,  differed  in  reality,  only  on  the  sacra- 
ment^ All  these  comprehensive  abridgments  showed,  in  varied 
diction,  an  astonishing  unity,  in  the  main,  on  all  doctrinal  ques- 
tions, though  they  might  differ  on  discipline  and  ceremony. 

The  absurdity  of  consubstantiation,  indeed,  for  some  time, 
deformed  Lutheranism.  This  opinion,  the  Saxon  Reformez, 
during  his  whole  Ufe,  retained  with  obstinacy.  EQs  pertinacity 
on  this  subject,  kindled  the  sacramentarian  controversy,  which 
awakened  a  series  of  noisy,  useless  disputation.  These  discus- 
sions aflferded  Bossuet  a  subject  of  empty  triumph.  Had  it  not 
been  for  this  topic,  on  which  he  has  rung  every  possible  change, 
and  which  constitutes  the  staple  commodity  of  his  "  variations,*' 
the  good  bishop  would  often  have  been  at  a  woful  loss. 

Luther's  hostility  to  Zuinglianism,  however,  has  been  often 
much  overrated.  This  appears  from  the  conference  between 
the  Lutherans  and  Zuinghans  at  Marpurg  in  1529.  Luther 
appeared,  on  this  occasion,  accompanied  by  Melancthon,  Jonas, 
Osiander,  Brent,  and  Agricola;  and  Zuinglius  by  Bucer, 
Oecolompadius,  and  Haedio.  Many  other  persons  of  merit  and 
erudition  attended.  The  Lutherans  and  Zumglians  both  agreed 
in  the  belief  of  a  real  presence  in  the  sacrament ;  but  di%red 
whether  this  presence  was  corporal  or  spiritual.  Mutual  good 
will  and  friendly  feeling,  however,  prevailed,  especially  on  the 
part  of  the  Zuinghans.  This  is  admitted  by  Maimbourg,  I>u 
rin,  Paolo,  and  Luther.  The  Zuinglians,  according  to  Maim- 
bourg, Du  Pin,  Sleidan,  and  Seckendorf,  begged,  wim  the  most 
earnest  entreaty,  that  a  schism  should  not  be  continued  on  ac- 
count of  one  question.  The  Zuinglians,  according  to  Luther, 
were  mild  and  conciliating  even  beyond  expectation.  An  ac- 
commodation, said  die  Retormer, is  not  hopeless ;  and  thougha 
fraternal  and  formal  union  is  not  effected,  there  exists  a  peaces 
ful  and  amiable  concord.*  All  agreed  to  exercise  Christian 
charity,  till  God  should  supply  additional  Ught  on  the  subject 
of  disputation  and  direct  to  the  mean^of  establishing  unanimity. 
The  Conference,  besides,  were  unanimous  on  all  other  points  of 
divinity.  All,  say  Du  Pin  and  Paolo,  were  agreed  on  all  topics 
but  the  communion.*  A  confession  was  issued  on  the  subjects 
of  the  Trinity,  the  incarnation,  faith,  baptism,  justification,  sano- 
tification,  tradition,  onfpjoal  sin,  vicanous  righteousness,  good 

L  Qai  oe  differoit  de  raatre,  que  dans  I'article  de  I'eucharUtie.    Paolo,  1.  81. 
*  Est,  tamen  placida,  arnica  cancordia.    Seckendorf,  1.  136,  138. 
>  Btant  d'accord  nir  tous  lea  autrea  cheft.   Paolo,  1 .  82.— They  differed  upon  noM 
9i  the  articlai,  but  that  of  the  Lord'a  capper.    Da  Pin.  3.  2e5.-»41eidaD,  VI.    . 
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workS)  the  civil  magistracy,  and  future  judgment,  and  sub* 
scribed  with  the  utmost  harmony  by  Luther,  Zuinglius,  and  the 
other  theologians. 

The  Zuinglian  communion  never  accounted  the  Lutheran 
pecuhanty  a  sufficient  reason  for  schism  or  disaSection.  Thii» 
they  professed  on  many  occasions.  The  French  Reformed,  in 
the  National  Synod  of  Charenton,  acknowledged,  in  express 
terms,  the  purity  of  the  Lutheran  foith  and  w<H:8hip.  This  a5* 
sembly,  in  1631,  declared,  says  Aymon,  the  Lutheran  conmiu« 
nion  sound  in  the  fundamentals  of  religbn,  and  fiee  firom  supers 
stition  and  idolatry.  A  meeting  of  me  two  denominations  in 
1661  at  Cassel,  professed  their  reci{»ocal  esteem ;  and,  though 
a  formal  union  was  not  constituted,  expressed  their  mutual  w- 
lin^ess  for  co-operation  and  cordiality.  The  Lutherans  and 
Csdvinists  of  Hungary,  Transylvania,  and  Poland,  in  1570,  in 
^  synod  of  Bendomir,  acknowledged  the  orthodoxy  of  each 
other's  fidth,  and  formed  a  treatjr  of  friendship  and  unity.^ 

The  mutual  friendship  entertained  by  the  Keformed  of  Ger* 
znany,  France,  and  Switzerland,  termmated  among  those  of 
Hungary,  Transylvania,  and  Poland,  in  a  formal  ecclesiastical 
union.  This  was  gloriously  eiSected  at  Sendomir  in  1570.  A 
synod  of  Himgarian,  Transylvanian,  and  Polish  Calvinists  and 
Lutherans  met  at  that  city,  acknowledged  the  conformity  of 
their  mutual  faith  to  truth  and  revelation,  formed  themselves 
into  one  body,  and  resolved  on  reciprocal  oo-operation  against 
the  partisans  of  Romanism  and  sectarianism.  Agreed  in  doc- 
trine, the  synod,  in  the  genuine  spirit  of  religious  libertjr,  left 
each  church  to  the  enjoyment  of  its  own  discipline  and  forms. 
This  noble  and  happy  compact  was  confirmed  in  the  synod  of 
Posen  held  in  the  same  year ;  and  in  those  of  Cracow,  Petro- 
cow,  and  Breslaw  in  1573, 1578,  and  1588.  Two  branches  of 
the  Reformed,  who  had  diifiered  in  one  non-essential,  concur- 
red, in  this  manner,  to  form  one  ecclesiastical  communion,  and 
to  bury  in  eternal  oblivion,  aU  the  conflicting  elements  of  faction 
and  animosity.* 

The  formal  junction,  which  bigotry  had  prevented,  was,  in 
1617,  effected  through  Prussia  and  Germany.  The  Calvinists 
modified  the  severity  of  predestination,  and  the  Lutherans 
renounced  the  absurdity  of  consubstantiation ;  and  both  denomi- 
nations, after  a  candid  explanation,  could  see  no  remaining 
ground  of  schism.  The  two,  in  consequence,  united  into  one 
body.  Lutheranism  and  Calvinism,  through  the  Prussian  and 
German  dominions  were  amalgamated,  and  both  distinctions 

>  ATBion,  3.  501.    Da  Pin,  3.  S99.    «  Thiua.  d.  r78. 
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lesolred  into  one.  The  two  haTe  formed  one  ecclesMtical 
community,  and  are  called  Evangelical  ChriBtians.  The  kmg 
•f  Prugsia,  on  the  occasiony  showed  great  activity  in  promoting 
die  compilation  of  a  Littircy,  calcuwed  tx)  gratify  the  conmiu- 
nity  and  afford  universal  satis&ction.  The  professors  of 
Lutheranism  and  Calvinism,  in  this  manner,  harmonized,  and 
one  burst  of  benevolence  and  liberality  extinguished  the  disaf- 
fection of  three  hundred  years. 

The  Bishop  of  Meaux  nas  taken  occasion  from  these  muta- 
tions to  triumph  over  Protestantism.  But  he  ouffht  to  have 
known  the  changes  of  Romanism  on  this  topic,  and  nave  feared 
to  provoke  retaliation.  The  friends  of  Popery  have  entertained 
diversified  opinions  on  transubstantiation,  which  they  have  not 
accounted  as  essential  in  their  system.  A  few  instances  of 
these  fluctuations  may  be  adduced.  Gre^iy,  Pius,  Du  Pin, 
and  the  Sorboune,  rgected,  or  were  wiUmg  to  modify,  their 
darling  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation. 

Gregory  the  Seventh,  presiding  in  1078  with  all  his  infalli- 
bility, in  a  Roman  Synod  oi*  one  hundred  and  fifty  bishops, 
prescribed  a  form  of  belief  on  this  question,  which  rejected,  or, 
at  least,  did  not  mention  the  corporal  presence.  He  allowed 
Berengarius  to  profess,  that  the  bread  of  the  altar  after  conse- 
cration was  the  true  body,  and  the  wine,  the  true  blood  of  our 
Lord.^  Transubstantiation  and  the  corporal  presence  are  here 
excluded.  Any  Protestant  would  sign  the  declaration.  The 
Zuinglians,  at  the  conference  of  Marpurs,  admitted  the  pres- 
ence of  the  true  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  m  the  sacrament,  and 
their  reception  by  those  who  approach  the  communion.*  The 
same  is  taught  in  the  Reformed  Confessions  of  Switzerland, 
France,  Strasbourg,  Holland,  and  England.  Those  of  Swit- 
zerland and  France  call  the  sacramental  bread  and  wine  his 
body  and  blood,  which  feed  and  strengthen  the  communicant.^ 
Those  of  Strasbourg,  Holland,  and  England  represent  the  con- 
secrated elements  as  his  true  body  and  blood,  ^raich  are  present 
ki  the  institution  and  become  our  nourishment.^  The  doctrinal 
exposition  of  Pope  Gregory  and  the  Roman  council  would  have 
satisfied  any  of  the  Reformed  denominations.  All  these  ad- 
mitted all  mat  was  enjoined  by  the  Holy,  Roman,  ApostoHc 

1  Profitebator,  panem  altaris,  post  oonBecrationemf  erne  v«ntm  ootpos  Ohfktiy  •! 
vfamm  esse  ywnm  noigQinein.    Oossart,  S.  2S.    MabJIkni,  5. 1S5. 

*  Neqtiene^^areTolaiitjTeniiii  oorpoaet  BBngQinemOliruti  adene.  8«ekend.  ISt. 

*  Appellari  oorpoa  et  nngoiiiein  Doniiiii.  Hel.  Con.  in  Chouot,  67.  Ifoa  paaeit  6t 
antrit  oarne  sua  et  tangnine.    Gal.  Con.  in  Chonet,  109, 110. 

'  *  Veitim  mana  corpna,  Temmqno  ■nrnn  aangoinem.  Argan.  Oon.  la  Cboaot, 
S40.  Vero  Ohristi  corpore  et  sanguine  alimnr.  Ohriatamipmm  ilo  nobia  prvaeft- 
tem  exiiiberi.  Aug.  Oon.  in  Ohouet,  1 19,  120. — ^Noa  fide  recipere  yamiii  oorpoa,  $t 
Terom  sanguinein  Chriati.    Bel.  Con.  in  Ghoaet,  188. 
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Bynod,  headed  by  his  in&llibility .  Mabillon  acknowledges  the 
Berengarian  creed's. ambiguity  and  insufficteiicy*^  Tte  con- 
temporary patrons  of  the  corporal  presence  Jield  the  same  opin- 
ion as  MabiUon,  and  insisted  on  the  substitution  of  an  unequiy* 
ocal  and  expUcit  confession,  and  the  insertion  of  the  epithet 
^substantiaL*  This  accordingly  was  eflfected  next  year*  A 
new  creed  was  issued,  acknowledging  a  substantial  change  to 
the  sacramental  elements  after  consecration.^ 

Pius  the  Fpurth  followed  the  footsteps  of  GrMory.  This 
Pontiff  in  1560,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Ehzabeth,  o&red  to  con- 
firm the  English  Book  of  Ck>mmon  Prayer,  containing  the 
Thirty-nine  articles  and  the  Litany,  if  the  British  Soyereign 
would  acknowledge  the  Pontifical  supremacy  and  the  British 
nation  join  the  Romish  Communion.'  The  English  Articles 
reject  Transubstantiation.  The  reUgion  of  England  under  Eliza- 
beth, Mageogbegan  would  insinuate,  though  without  reason, 
was  composed  of  Lutheranism  and  Calvinism ;  but  certainly 
contained  nothing  of  Transubstantiation.  Pius  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  Queen,  wUch,  in  the  most  friendly  style,  professed  an 
anxiety  Ear  her  eternal  welfare,  and  the  establishment  of  her 
royal  dignity.  This  epistle,  with  the  overtures  for  union,  waj 
transmitted  by  Parpaho  the  Pope's  nuncio.  Martinengo  was 
commissioned  by  his  Holiness  the  same  year,  to  negociate  a 
similar  treaty.  But  the  terms  were  refused  by  the  Queen  and 
the  nation.  Martinengo  was  not  even  allowed  to  land  in  Britain, 
but  was  stopped  in  the  Netherlands.^ 

Du  Pin  and  the  Sorbonne  copied  the  example  of  Gregory 
and  Pius,  and  proposed  at  least  to  modify  the  doctrine  of  Trai>- 
substantiation.  Wake  in  London  and  Du  Pin  in  Paris  com- 
menced an  epistolary  correspondence,  on  the  subject  of  a  union 
between  the  English  and  the  French  church.  The  Frendi 
doctor  proposed  to  the  English  bishop  to  omit  the  word  Tran 
substantiation,  and  profess  a  real  change  of  the  bread  and  wine 
into  the  Lord's  body  and  blood.  This  modification,  which  would 
satisfy  many  Protestants,  was  a  new  modelling  of  the  Trentine 
council's  definition.     The  proposal  was  conveyed  in  Du  f  ins 

<  Snb  his  Ten  oorporis  et  Ma^oinis  Terbu  sea aivoca latere  non  immeritocredlere- 
tor.  Mabi].  5.  125.— Berenganua  brevem  fiaei  nue  formulam,  aed  mfufflcientenn 
edidemt.    Mabillon.  5.  139. 

'  BerengariuB.expUcatioremfidei  formalam  aabfcribere  coactas  est  Vox  aab- 
stantialiter  vltime  BereDj^arianaB  fidei  professtoni  inserta  est.    MabiL  5.  139. 

s  Qu*il  confirmeroit  le  livere  de  laPnere  Commune.  Le  livre  de  la  Priere  Oem* 
mane  est  une  espece  de  Rituel  ou  Breviare,  qui  contient  les  trente-neuf  articles  do 
la  reliinoa  pretendae  reform^e,  avec  la  formiue  des  prieres.  Mageogbegan,  3.  379^ 
3S0,  381.    Cart.  3.  393.— Heylin,  303.--Sti7pe.  1.  228. 

,  «  Trasitcis  negatns.  Alexander.  23.  230.  Ne  bcjns  qmdem  sedis  ad  ipsam,  hw 
de  causa,  nancies  in  Angliam  trajicere  penmserit.    Mageogh.  3*  iVSL 
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Comnionitoriam.  The  plan,  hovrever,  was  not  merely  the  act 
of  Du  Pin.  The  conditions  of  a  coalition  were  read,  and,  after 
due  consideradon,  approved  by  the  Sorbonnian  faculty,  so  cele* 
brated  for  its  erudition,  wisdom,  and  Catholicism.^  These 
Roman  hierarchs  and  a  French  university  were  wilUng,  on 
certain  terms,  to  compromise  or  modify  Transubstantiation ;  and 
the  patrons  of  Popery,  in  consequence,  need  not  exult  or  won- 
der, if  Lutherans,  Zuinglians,  and  Calvinists  evinced  a  disposi* 
tbn  to  unite,  while  their  opinions  on  Consubstantiation  disagreed, 
and  much  less,  when  their  minds,  after  long  consideration,  came 
to  correspond* 

The  unity  of  the  reformed,  it  may  be  observed,  was  restricted 
to  &ith  and  morality.  Considerable  diversity  existed  in  disci- 
pline and  ceremonies.'  But  these,  all  admit,  are  unessential,  and, 
m  many  instances,  unimportant*  Discipline,  it  is  confessed, 
differs  among  the  Romish  as  weU  as  amon^  the  Reformed. 
The  Disciplinarian  Canons  of  Trent  were  rejected  in  France 
and  in  part  of  Ireland ;  while  they  are  admitted  even  in  Spain 
only  BO  &r  as  consistent  with  regal  authority.  Almost  every 
celebrated  schoolman  in  the  Romish  Communion  became  the 
founder  of  a  particular  denomination,  distinguished  by  a  pecu- 
liarity of  regulation  and  government.  The  Augustinians,  Fran* 
ciscans,  Dominicans,  Jansenists,  Jesuits,  Benedictines,  were  all 
characterized  by  different  rites,  discipUne,  and  ceremonies. 

Sectarianism,  indeed,  has  prevailed  since  the  rise  of  Protest- 
antism. Many  denominatbns  appeared  after  the  Reformation. 
Arianism,  Swedenborgianism,  Flagellism,  Southcottianism,  and 
other  errors  have  erected  their  portentous  and  fontastic  heads. 
The  clamor  of  Arianism,  the  nonsense  of  Swedenborgianism, 
and  the  ravings  of  Southcottianism,  have  blended  in  mingled 
discord  and  in  fiiU  cry. 

But  all  these  or  sinular  kinds  of  schism  and  heresy  appeared, 
m  all  their  enormity,  many  ages  before  the  Reformation. 
Division  arose  in  the  church  from  its  origin,  in  the  days  of  apos- 
tolic truth  and  purity.  Irenseus,  who  flourished  in  tl^  second 
centu]^,  attacked  the  errors  of  his  day,  and  his  work  on  this 
subject  fills  a  full  volume  in  folio.  These  errors,  in  the  days  of 
Epiphanius,  in  the  fourth  century,  had  increased  to  eighty,  and,  in 
the  time  of  Philaster,  to  an  hundred  and  fifty.  Then:  number 
continued  to  augment  with  the  pro^ss  of  time ;  and  their 
systems  equalled  those  of  the  modems  m  extravagance.  Schism 
end  heresy  prevailed  to  a  more  alarming  extent,  before  than 

^  Da  Pin,  Oonunonitoriiim,  in  Maclaine'a  Moth.    App.  m.  Bioff.  Diet.  30.  478. 
*  In  divenoB  iioclfiiiKB  qtuedam  depreh«nditar  Tuietae  in  loqnntiombfUy  et  modo 
•^otitionii,  dootrins,  in  ritibiu  item  t«1  o«remaiuia.    Oboaot.  13. 
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since  the  establishment  of  Protestantism  in  its  present  ibnn. 
Later  are  but  a  revival  of  former  errors  and  delusions,  which 
flourished  at  a  distant  period,  and,  preserved  fiom  oblivion  by 
the  historian,  swell  the  folios  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity. 

These  illusions,  however,  the  Heibnners  never  countenanced, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  opposed.  Luther  and  Calvin  withstood 
the  many  deviations  from  truth  and  propriety,  which  appeared 
in  their  dav*  and  which  since  that  period  have>  in  various  forms, 
infested  Christendom.  The  Saxon  reformer  exerted  all  his 
authority  against  the  error  and  iiiry  of  Anabapdsm  in  Ger- 
many ;  and  was  imitated  in  his  opposition  to  turbulence  by  the 
Swiss,  French,  English,  and  Scottish  Reformers,  Zuinglius, 
Calvin,  Cranmer,  and  Knox. 

The  Romish  priesthood  and  people,  on  the  contrary,  have, 
in  every  age,  fostered  fimaticism  and  absurdity.  Every  foolciy 
of  sectarianism,  which,  though  unconnected  with  Protestantism, 
arose  since  the  Reformation,  and  disc^raced  religion,  has  nestled 
in  the  bosom  of  Popery,  and  been  cherished  by  its  priesthood 
and  people.  Arianism,  an  affiliated  branch  of  Socinianism, 
claims  the  honor  of  antiquity,  and  was  patronized  by  Liberius, 
and  by  the  councils  of  Sirmium,  Selucia,  and  Ariminum.  The 
extravagance  of  Montanism,  as  TertuUian  relates,  was  patron- 
ized by  the  contemporary  Pope  and  rivalled  the  fanaticism  of 
Swedenborgianism.^  The  Pontiff,  says  (rodeau,  gave  Mon- 
tanus  letters  of  peace,  which  showed  that  he  had  been  admitted 
to  his  communion.*  His  Holiness,  says  Rhenan,  Montanized* 
Victor,  says  Bruys,  approved  the  prophesying  of  Montanus, 
PrisciUa,  and  Maximilla.  The  mania  of  Joanna  Southcott  in 
modem  times  is  eclipsed  by  the  dreams  of  Beata,  Clara,  and 
Nativity. 

Beata  of  Cuenza  in  Spain  was  bom  in  the  end  of  the  eigh^ 
teenth  centuiy  in  poverty  aad  obscurity.  But  she  aspired,  not- 
withstanding, to  the  chaiacter  and  celebrity  of  a  Roman  saint : 
and  for  effecting  her  purpose,  she  invented  a  most  extraordinarv 
fiction,  which,  she  said,  was  revealed  to  her  by  the  Son  of  God« 
Her  body,  she  declared,  as  was  indicated  to  her  by  special  reve- 
lation, was  traittubstantiated  into  the  substance  of  our  Lord^s 
body.  Beata*s  blasphen^  created  no  less  discussion  in  Spain 
than  Joanna's  in  England  The  Spanish  nriests  and  Monks 
divided  on  the  absurdity.  Some  maintainea  its  possibility,  and 
some  its  impossibility :  and  the  one  parly  wondeied  at  the 

»  Socrat  IV,  21,  22.    Theod.  U.  39, 40.    Sp<m.l73.n.    Du  Pin,  347.    Bruy.l 
112.    Tertal.501. 

•  he  Pape  lixi  avoit  dooA  loMm  paoifiqiiM,  qoi  monCrofaiit  qu'fl  YwcfoH  t 
•B  ta  commanioik    Godfloa.  1.  4Sft.  finnr.  1.  4S. 
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tiCher's  i]nbelie£  A  few,  indeed,  it  appears,  were  die  accom* 
plices  of  her  imposture.  But  matty  wtere  the  dupes  of  tiieir  owa 
oreduli^«  Beata's  visionary  votaries,  believing  her  flesh  and 
blood  transformed  into  the  substanoe  of  the  Messiah,  proceededi 
in  their  ibUy  and  impiety,  to  adore  the  impostor.  Ht^r  sacer^ 
dotal  and  lay  partisans  conducted  her  in  procession,  and  with 
lighted  tapers  to  the  churches  and  through  the  streets  $  while 
these  shameful  exhibitions  were  accompanied  with  prostration 
and  burning  of  incense  before  the  n€rw-made  goddess,  as  before 
the  consecrated  host.^  The  woman,  indeed,  was  as  good  a  divi- 
nity as  sacramental  pastry.  Beata's  claim,  in  all  its  ridiculous 
inconsistency,  was  as  rational  in  itself,  and  supported  by  as 
strong  evidence  as  the  tale  of  Transubstantiation.  The  clergy 
and  laity  of  Spain,  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  infallibility  ana 
illuminated  with  all  its  da2zlii:^  Splendor,  were  no  less  liable  to 
deception  than  a  few  £uiatics  in  England,  guided  by  their  own 
nnlettered  and  in&tuated  minds. 

Clara  at  Madrid,  less  assuming  than  Beata,  aspired  only  tn 
the  name  and  distinction  of  a  prophetess ;  and  her  claims,  like 
those  of  many  other  impostors,  soon  obtained  general  credit. 
Her  sanctity  and  her  miracles  became  the  general  topics  of  con* 
versation.  Pretending  to  a  paralytic  affection,  and  unable  tt> 
leave  her  bed,  the  prophetess  wais  visited  by  the  most  distin^ 
guished  citizens  of  the  Spanish  capital,  who  accounted  them*- 
selves  honoured  in  being  admitted  mto  her  presence.  The  sick 
implored  her  mediation  with  God,  for  the  cure  of  their  disor- 
ders; and  ^ve  and  learned  judges  supplicated  light  to  direct 
them  in  their  legal  decisions,  Irom  the  holy  prophetess.  Clara 
uttered  her  responses  in  the  true^elphic  style,  like  a  Priestess 
of  ApoUo,  placed  on  the  Tripod  and  under  the  a£Batus  of  the 
God,  or  like  a  seer,  who  beheld  futurity  through  the  visions  of 
inspiration.  She  was  destined,  she  announced,  by  a  special  cafi 
of  the  spirit,  to  become  a  capuchin  nun ;  but  wamted  the  health 
and  strength  necessary  for  living  in  a  cloistered  community. 
His  infallibility,  Pope  Pius  the  Seventh,  in  a  special  brief,  pei<- 
mitted  her  to  make  her  profession  before  Don  Athanasius,  Arch  - 
^bishop  of  Toledo.  The  Vicar-General  of  God  gracited  the  holy 
prophetic  nun  a  dispensation  from  a  cloistered  life  and  a  se^ 
questered  commnnity •  Miss  Clara,  in  this  manner,  was  acknow- 
ledged by  the  bead  of  the  Romish  church,  while  Miss  Southcott 
was  disowned  by  every  Protestant  conununity.  An  altar,  br 
the  permission  of  his  infallibili^,  was  erected  opposite  her  bed. 
Mass  was  often  said  in  her  bed-room,  and  the  sacrament  left  b 
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her  chamber  as  in  a  sacred  repository.  Clara  communicated 
every  day,  and  pretended  to  her  followers  that  she  took  no  food 
but  the  consecrated  bread.  This  delusion  lasted  for  several 
years.  But  the  inquisition  at  last,  on  the  strength  of  some 
mibnnation,  interfered  in  1803,  in  its  usual  rude  manner,  and 
spoiled  the  play.^  The  punishments,  however,  contrary  to 
custom,  were  mild.  This  was,  perhaps,  the  only  act  of  justice 
which  the  holy  office  ever  attempted,  and  the  only  good  of 
which  its  agents  were  ever  guilty. 

The  Revelations  of  sister  Nativity,  with  all  their  ridiculous 
£blly,  have  been  recommended  in  glowing  and  unqualified  Ian- 
gasLge  by  jElayment,  Hodson,  Bruning,  and  Milner.  This 
prof^tess,  if  sue  had  litde  brains,  had,  it  seems,  clear  eyes  and 
good  ears.  She  saw,  on  one  occasion,  in  the  hands  of  the  offici- 
ating priest  at  the  consecration  of  the  wafer,  a  little  child,  living 
And  clothed  with  light  The  child,  eager  to  be  received,  or  in 
other  words  eaten,  spoke,  with  an  infiintile  voice,  and  desired 
to  be  swallowed.  She  hsLd  the  pleasure  of  seeing,  at  another 
time,  an  infant  in  the  host,  with  extended  arms  and  bleeding  at 
every  limb.  All  nature,  on  the  day  of  the  piocession,  she  per- 
ceived sensible  of  a  present  deity  and  msmifesting  joy.  The 
flowers,  on  that  auspicious  day,  blew  with  brighter  beauty,  and 
the  anthems  of  angels  mixed  ^th  the  hosannas  of  men.  The 
very  dust  becoming  £uumated,  danced  in  the  sepulchre  of  the 
saint  with  exultation,  and  in  the  cemeteiy  of  the  sinner  shud- 
dered with  terror. 

The  French  prophetess  also  amused  her  leisure  hours  in  the 
nunnerv,  with  the  agreeable  exercise  of  self-fia^Uation.  The 
use  of  the  disciplining  whip,  unknown,  say  Du  Pm  and  Boilear . 
to  all  antiquity,  began  in  tne  end  of  the  eleventh  century.  Tim 
novelty  was  eagerly  embraced  by  a  community  which  boasts  of 
its  unchangeability.  The  inhuman  absurdity  has  been  advo- 
cated by  Baronius,  Spondanus,  PuUus,  Gerson,  and  the  Roman 
Breviary*  Bsuonius,  the  great  champion  of  Romanism,  followed 
by  Spondanus,  calls  flagellation  'a  laudable  usage.' ^  This 
satismction.  Cardinal  PuUus  admits,  is  rough,  but,  in  proportion 
to  its  severity,  is,  he  has  discovered,  *  the  more  acceptable  to 
God.*^  Gerson,  in  the  council  of  Constance  in  1417,  though 
he  condemned  die  absurdity  in  its  grosser  forms,  reoonmiended 
the  custom,  when  under  the  controlof  a  superior,  and  executed 
by  another  with  moderation,  and  without  ostentation  or  efiusion 

^  Lbrante,  559. 

*  nie  landabiUB  offos,  at  poemtentin  causa,  fidelea  yerberibiis  seiptos  afficermt 
llaffelliB.    Spou.  1056.  III. 
'  Satii&ctio  aspera,  tamen,  et  taato  Dot  gntiw.    FolL  in  Bdleaa  337. 
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of  blood.'  Self-flagellationy  indeedi  is  sanctioned  by  the  Popish 
church.  The  Roman  Breviaiy,  pubUshed  by  the  authority  of 
PiuSy  Clement,  and  Urban,  has  recommended  the  absurdity  by 
its  approbation.  This  publication  details  and  eulogizes  tlie 
flagellations  practised  by  the  Roman  saints.  These  encomiums 
on  the  disciplinarian  wnip  are  read  on  the  festivals  of  these 
canonized  flagellators.  The  work  containing  these  conmienda'- 
tions,  is  authorized  by  three  Pontiffsi  and  received  vmh  the 
utmost  unanimity  by  the  whole  communion.  The  usage,  there- 
fore, in  all  its  ridiculousness,  possesses  the  sanction  of  in&t 
hbility. 

Tms  improved  species  of  penance  was  adopted  by  the  fiiendfy 
monks  of  the  age  of  the  crusades,  who,  with  a  lusty  arm,  be- 
laboured the  luckless  backs  of  the  penitential  criminals,  men  and 
women,  even  of  the  highest  rank  in  society.  The  nobility, 
ffentry,  and  peasantry,  the  emperor,  the  king,  the  lord,  the  lady, 
me  servant,  and  the  soldier,  as  well  as  the  cardinal,  the  metro- 
politan, the  bishop,  the  priest,  the  monk,  and  the  nun,  all  joined 
m  the  painful  and  disgusting  extravagance.*  Cardinal  Damian 
in  1056,  brought  it  into  fashion,  and  Dominic,  Pardolf,  Anthelm, 
Maria,  Margaret,  Hedwig,  Hildegard,  and  Cecald,  who  have 
all,  men  and  women,  been  canonized,  followed  Damian's  exam- 
ple, and  lacerated  their  backs  for  the  good  of  their  souls. 

The  Roman  Breviary,  already  mentioned^  edited  by  three 
Popes,  commends  many  of  its  saints  for  their  happy  wad  fre- 
quent application  of  the  whip  to  their  naked  backs.  8elf> 
flagellation,  according  to  Pontifical  authority,  became,  in  their 
hands,  the  sanctified  means  of  superior  holinesjs.  This  roll  con- 
tains the  celebrated  names  of  Xavier,  Canutus,  Francisca,  Regu- 
latus,  Bernard,  Franciscus,  Teresia,  and  Bertrand.  Xavier,  the 
Indian  apostle,  wielded  against  his  own  flesh,  ^  an  iron  whip, 
which,  at  every  blow,  was  followed  with  copious  streams  of 
blood.'  Canutus,  the  Danish  sovereign,  'chastised  his  body 
with  hair-cloth,  and  flagellation.     Francisca  copied  the  holy 

ettem.  Her  saintship  'took  continual  pains  to  reduce  her 
dy  to  submisision  by  frequent  self*flageIlation.'  Regulatus,  by 
the  skilfiil  application  of  the  sanguinary  lash,  '  su^ected  tlie 
flesh  to  the  spirit'  Bemardin,  Franciscus,  and  Bertrand,  fol- 
lowing the  usefiil  example,  operated  with  a  thong  on  the  back 
for  the  good  of  the  soul.  Teresia  merits  particular  and  honour- 
able mention,  for  applying  with  laudable  attention,  these  Chris- 

'  Fltgellatio  fiat,  jadicio  saperiorii,  et  sme  scaadaloy  et  cMtentatioiie,  etima  nm^ 
gidne.    Genon,  in  Labb.  16.  1161. 

*  Non  modo  yiri,  sed  et  nobiles  mulierM  Terberibm  leipfo*  afficerent.  8p»di 
KKM.    m.  Boilean,  180,  307      Labb.  16.  1161.    Da  Pin,  S.  265.    M.  Fans,  M. 
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tiao  means  of  holy  torment.  '  She  often  appSed  the  bloody 
lash  '  Thisy  howev^,  did  not  satisfy  her  saintship.  She  also, 
in  addition,  '  rolled  herself' on  thorns ;'  and  by  this  means,  says 
the  Breviary,  the  Holy  Nun,  blasphemous  to  tell,  'was  accus- 
tomed to  converse  with  God.'  Her  carcass,  however,  it  seems, 
enjoys,  since  her  death,  the  benefit  of  diese  macerations;  and, 
'  cux)umfu9ed  in  a  firagrant  fluid,  remains,  till  the  present  day,  the 
undecayed  object  of  worship.'^  The  church,  that  retains  such 
senseless  and  ridiculous  absurdity,  in  a  publication,  reviewed 
by  Pins,  Clement,  and  Urban,  may  cease  to  reproach  Protest- 
antism with  the  acts  of  a  few  mistaken  fanatics  or  moon-struck 
maniacs,  who,  whatever  name  they  may  assume,  are  disowned 
by  every  reformed  denomination  in  Christendom. 

Dominic,  Hedwig,  and  Margaret,  merit  particular  attention  ih 
the  annals  of  flagellation.  Dominic  of  the  iron  cuirass  seems  to 
have  been  the  great  patron  and  example  of  this  discipline.  He 
showed  himself  no  mercy,  and  whipped,  on  one  occasion,  till  his 
.  fece,  livid  and  gory,  could  not  be  recognized.  This  scourging 
was  accompanied  with  psalm-singing.*  The  music  of  the  voice 
and  the  cracking  of  the  whip  mingled,  during  the  operation,  in 
dehghtful  variety. 

Dominic,  in  tiie  use  of  the  whip,  had  the  honour  of  making 
several  improvements,  which,  in  magnitude  and  utility,  may  he 
reckoned  with  those  of  Copernicus,  Flamsteed,  Newton,  and  La 
Place.  He  taught  flagellators  to  lash  with  both  hands,  and, 
consequently,  to  do  double  execution.*  The  skilful  operator, 
by  this  means  could,  in  a  given  time,  peel  twice  as  much  super- 
abundant skin  fix)m  his  back,  and  aischarffe  twice  as  much 
useless  blood  frcwn  his  veins.  He  obliged  the  world  also  with 
the  invention  of  knotted  scourges.  TWs  discovery  also  fecili- 
tated  the  flaying  of  the  shoulders,  and  enabled  a  skilful  hand  to 
mangle  the  flesh  in  fine  style  for  the  good  of  the  soul. 

Hedwig,  and  Margaret,  though  of  the  softer  sex,  rivalled 
Dominic  in  this  noble  art.  Hedwig  was  Duchess  of  Silesia  and 
Great  Poland.  She  often  walked  during  the  frost  and  cold,  tifi 
she  might  be  traced  by  the  blood  dropping  from  her  feet  on  the 

^  Xavier  ferreis  in  Be  flageUis  ita  saevit,  at  aaepe  copipBo  omore  difflaeret.  Brey. 
Bom.  604. 

Oanatas  corpus  laain  jquniii,  eilieiu,  et  flagellu  castxgavit.    Brey.  Bom.  64a 

Francuca  corpof  samn  cr^bria  flageUis  in  serritutem  redigere  jngiter  satagebat 
Brev.  Bom.  710. 

Begnlatas  flaeelliB  camem  intra  snbjectionem  spiritos  continebit.    Brev.  787. 

Bemardiniis  flageUis  deUcatam  corpus  affligeos.     Brev.  Bom.  SOI. 

Teresia  asperrimis  flageUis  saepe  cniciaret.  Aliquando  inter  spinas  Yolutaretsio 
Denm  aUoqu  soUta.  Ejus  oorpos  nsqne  ad  banc  diem  incorraptomt  odorato  Uqnon 
circttmfusum,  coUtu:.    Brev.  Bom-  1043. 

*  Psaltarlaintegni  recitabantar.    BoUeau,  c.  7. 
'*  S*  Qtraque  maon  afiatim  diyerberasse.    BoiImu,  185. 
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snow.  8be  wore  next  her  skin,  a  hair-cloth  that  mangled  hei 
flesh,  wliich  she  would  not  allow  to  be  washed.  Her  women 
had,  by  force,*  to  remove  the  clotted  blood,  which  flowed  from 
the  torn  veins.  The  Duchess  invented  or  adopted  an  effectual, 
but  rather  rough  means  of  sanctification.  She  purified  h^  soul 
by  the  tears  which  she  shed,  and  her  body  by  the  blows  which 
^he  inflicted  with  a  knotted  lash.' 

Margaret,  daughter  to  the  King  of  Hungary,  wore  a  hair- 
cloth tmd  an  iron  girdle.  She  underwent  not  only  the  usual 
number  of  stripes,  but  made  the  nuns  inflict  on  her  an  extraor- 
dinary quantity,  which  caused  such  an  effusion  of  blood  from 
her  flesh  as  horror-struck  the  weening  executioners.  Her  devo- 
tion still  augmenting  during  the  holy  week,  she  lacerated  her 
whole  body  with  the  blows  of  a  whip.* 

Edmond,  Matthew,  and  Bemardm,  used  their  disciplinarian 
thongs  on  particular  occasions.  Edmond,  who  is  a  saint  and 
was  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  sohcited  to  unchastity  by 
a  PEirisian  lady.  The  saint  directed  the  lady  to  his  study,  and 
whether  from  a  taste  for  natural  beauty,  or  more  probably,  to 
facilitate  his  intended  flagellation,  proceeded,  without  ceremony, 
to  undress  his  enamoured  dulcmea,  to  which,  being  unac- 
quainted with  his  design,  the  unsuspecting  £iir  submitted  with 
great  Christian  resignation.  He  then  began  to  ply  her  naked 
body  with  a  whip.^  The  operation,  though  it  did  not  in  all 
probability,  excite  very  pleasmg  sensations,  tended,  it  appears^ 
to  allay  her  passion. 

Friar  Matthew's  adventure  had  a  similar  beginning  and  end. 
A  noble  nymph,  young,  fair,  and  fascinating,  disrobedher  lovely 
person,  for  the  purpose,  probably,  of  unveiling  her  native  charms ; 
and  in  this  captivating  dress  or  rather  undress,  paid  a  nocturnal 
visit  to  her  swain  after  he  was  in  bed.'  But  this  Adonis  was 
insensible  and  unkind.  A  lash  of  Sjpanish  cords,  administered 
front  and  rear  to  her  naked  beauty,  vmdicated  the  Friar's  purity 
and  expelled  fi-om  his  apartment  *the  love-sick  shepheraess.' 

Bemardin  was  tempted  in  the  same  way  and  preserved  by  the 
same  means.  A  citizen  of  Sienna  invited  him  to  her  house ; 
and,  as  soon  as  he  entered,  shut  the  door.  She  then,  in  un- 
equivocal language,  declared  the  object  of  her  invitation.  Ber- 
nardin,  says  Uie  story,  according  to  divine  suggestion,  desired 


1  Sef  femmM  Ven  vetinMaeat  par  ibree.    ABdfllj,  769. 

*  Andffly,  770.  •  AttdiUy,  799. 

*  Virgil  oecidit,  et  nndatam  corpno  cnientu  vibicibtu  contcribillavit.  Bofleaa,  217. 

*  Nocta  qiudaBi,  spolkta  tak  veatibai,  ad  eoin  in  aponda  JacentMU  aoeeaaeTBt 
Boileaa,  217.  Soloaa  aangauiolaatiaa,  im  jnveolHlma  £Bmoribiif,  elomlraa,  ac  acapfi 
lift  didazit.    Boileau,  21S. 
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the  woman  to  undress.*  Flagellators,  indeed,  on  those  occasions} 
generally  chose  to  exhibit  in  the  costume  of  Adam  and  Eve,  and, 
by  this  means,  contrived  to  add  indecency  to  folly.'  The  lady, 
accordingly,  on  the  intimation  of  his  will  and  misunderstanding 
his  desi^,  immediately  compUed.  But  she  was  soon  disagree- 
^  ably  undeceived.  Contrary  to  her  expectations,  and  probably 
to  her  desire,  he  beran  to  apply  his  wnip,  which  he  used  with 
great  freedom,  till  she  was  tired  of  his  company  and  civility. 

This  flagellation  was  not  peculiar  to  men  and  women.  Satan, 
it  seems,  enjoyed  his  own  share  of  the  amusement.  This,  on  one 
occasion,  says  Tisen  and  after  him  Boileau,  was  bestowed  on 
his  infernal  majesty  by  Saint  Juliana.'  Her  sister  nuns,  on 
this  emergenc}',  heard  a  dreadful  noise  in  Juliana's  apartment. 
This,  on  examination,  was  found  to  proceed  fix)m  her  conflict 
with  Beelzebub.  Her  saintship  engaged  his  devilship  in  a 
^  pitched  battle  in  her  own  chamber.  But  Satan,  for  once,  was 
overmatched  and  foiled.  The  saintess  seized  the  demon  in  her 
hands,  and  thrashed  him  with  all  her  might.  Juliana  then  threw 
BeUal  on  the  earth,  trampled  him  with  her  feet,  and  lacerated 
him  with  sarcasms.  Satan,  if  accounts  may  be  credited,  .has 
sometimes  taken  the  liberty  of  whipping  saints.  Coleta,  for  in* 
stance  was,  according  to  the  Roman  Breviary,  often  compli* 
mented  in  this  way.  Her  saintship  frequently  ielt  the  effects  of 
the  infernal  lash.  But  Juliana,  lor  once,  repaid  Satan  with 
interest  for  all  his  former  impohteness  and  incivility.  The 
sainted  heroine,  it  appears,  fought  with  her  tongue  as  well  as 
with  her  fists  and  feet.^  This  weapon  she  had  at  command, 
and  she  embraced  the  opportunity  of  treating  the  Devil  to  a 
few  specimens  of  her  eloquence. 

Dunstan,  the  English  saint,  showed  stillgreater  severity  than 
Juliana.  The  Devil  at  one  time  assumed  the  fi>rmof  abear,  and 
attacked  the  saint.  Satan,  in  commencing  hostilities,  gaped  and 
showed  his  teeth ;  but,  it  appears,  could  not  bite.  He  contrived, 
however,  to  seize  Dunstan's  pastoral  staff  in  his  paws,  and 
attempted  to  drag  this  ensign  of  oflSice  to  himself.  But  this, 
Dunstan  was  not  disposed  tamely  to  resign.  He  chose  rather 
to  retain  the  weapon,  and  to  use  it  as  an  instrument  of  war 
against  his  diabohcal  assailant.  He  accordingly  applied  it  to 
Belial's  back  with  such  dexterity  and  efiect,  that  the  enemy  was 
soon  put  to  flight     The  conqueror,  also,  like  a  skilftil  general, 

1  Ut  te  Tetdboi  nndaret:  neo  nnilier  dutofit.    BdlMa.  S16.    BtaioB,  272. 

*  Nndatii  eorporibiu,  et  oumi  ■tamine  qpoluitu,  palam  et  in  contpecta  htimmiiin 
MflageUuv.    Boileni,222.  >  Tisen,  60.     BoQean,  270. 

*  Dfiemonem,  qnem  mambiu  comprehennun,  qnanti  potent  caedebat.  In  temun 
delude  prtMCntwii,  pedibiu  obterebat,  lacentbat  Mroumie.  BoOeau,  270.  Bret. 
Bom.  700. 
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resolving  to  secure  the  victory,  pursued  the  routed  adversary, 
and  thrashed  with  might  and  mam.  The  saint,  in  this  manner, 
continued  his  miUtary  operations  till  he  broke  the  cudgel  in 
three  pieces  on  the  vanquished  DeviL' 

Dunstan  on  another  occasion,  discovered,  saint  as  ne  was, 
still  less  mercy.  Satan,  or  some  other  Devil,  had  the  assurance 
to  put  his  head  through  the  window  of  Dunstan's  cell,  for  the 
purpose  of  tempting  me  saint.  But  the  demon's  intrusion  cost 
nim  his  nose,  wnich,  it  seems,  was  of^ui  enormous  length.  His 
saintship  heated  a  pair  of  pincers  in  the  fire,  and  actuated  with 
holy  rage,  seized  Beelzebub's  nose  in  the  red-hot  forceps.  The 
saint  then  pulled  in,  and  Behal,  if  it  were  he,  puUed  out,  till  the 
nose  gave  way :  and  Satan,  who,  during  the  comfortable  opera- 
tion, yelled  like  a  fury  and  alarmed  the  whole  neighborhood, 
escaped  with  the  loss  of  his  pl&ctory  organ.  The  Devil,  though 
the  prominence  of  his  fiice  had  formerly  been  nearly  as  large  as 
if  he  had  been  at  Sterne's  promontory  of  noses,  has  been  dis- 
tin^ished  ever  since  by  the  flatness  of  his  nasal  emunctories.* 
This  story  is  gravely  told  by  Osbem,  Ranulph,  and  other  popish 
historians. 

Middleton,  during  his  visit  to  Rome,  witnessed  a  procession 
in  which  the  wretched  votaries  of  superstition  marched  with 
whips  in  their  hands,  and  lashed  their  naked  backs  till  blood 
streamed  fiom  the  wounds.  A  similar  exhibition  is  presented 
at  the  annual  return  of  the  lent  season.  Men  of  all  conditions 
assembled  at  a  certain  place,  where  whips,  ready  for  the  work, 
are  given  to  the  operators.  The  Ughts  are  extinguished.  An 
alarm  beU  announces  the  moment  for  commencement.  The  vic- 
tims of  superstition  and  priestcraft  then  ply  the  thong,  and  flay 
their  unfortunate  shoulders.  Nothing  is  heard  during  the  tra- 
gedy, but  the  groans  of  the  self-tormentors,  mingled  with  the 
cracking  of  whips  and  the  clanking  of  chains,  forming,  if  not  a 
very  harmonious,  at  least  a  very  strSdng  and  noisy  concert.  The 
comfortable  operation,  producing  of » course  an  agreeable  ex- 
coriation, contmues  nearly  an  hour,  accompanied  with  the  vocal 
and  instrumental  symphony  of  groans,  whips  and  chains. 

These  flagellating  exhibitions  were  perhaps  surpassed  by  the 
convulsionanan  scenes,  displayed  in  Faris  about  the  year  1769. 
These  frightful  displays  of  fanaticism  and  inhumanity  have 

1  Tranilatof  in  speciam  urn  conamuleizi  hianti  ricta  ocaatem  aggreditnr.  Fogl 
entQm  bellnaxn  dinidme  caedit,  etc.    Osbeni,  105. 

*  Larvelem  fiiciem  tenactdiB  indadit,  et  totb  Yiribofl  rcnitqni,  moostrani  intrar 
aom  trahit.    Osbern,  96. 

Dunstanus,  forcipibuB  sois  ignitia,  nasam  dsmonis  oomprehendit  et  tenoit,  donee 
demone  olulante  faQtam  hoc  convicaneis  umoteaceret.  Ramilph.  yi  p*  270.  Le 
Sueur,  4. 157. 
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been  recorded  by  Baxoa  Grimm  vnlii  the  greatest  exsuctaes^ 

from  reports  taken  on  the  spot  by  GcHsdamine  and  Cast^. 
These  soocking  and  degrading  tranaactkms,  countenanced  by 
several  of  the  Roman  clergy,  were  continued  for  upwards  of 
twenty  years  in  the  capital  of  his  Most  Christian  Majesty.  The 
conviusionaries  were  Popish  fanatics,  who  pretended  to  extra- 
ordinary  visitadons  of  the  Spirit  During  these  visitations,  the 
enthusiasts  of  this  school  fell  into  convulsions,  or,  at  their  own 
request,  suffered  crucifixion  or  some  other  pmiishment.^ 

Rachel  and  FeUdt^,  two  pupils  of  the  sisterhood,  were  ac- 
tresses in  the  tragedy.  These  two  maniacs  suflfered  crucifixion, 
for  the  purpose,  they  said,  of  exhibiting  a  lively  image  of  the 
Saviour's  passion.  Each  was  nailed  to  a  wooden  cross  through 
the  hands  and  feet,  and  remained  in  this  situadcxi  for  more  than 
three  hours.  During  this  time,  the  sisters  slumbered  in  a 
beatific  ecstacy,  uttered  abundance  of  in&ndle  nonsense,  and 
addressed  the  spectators  in  lisping  accents  and  all  the  silly  baby- 
ism of  the  nursery.  The  naus  at  length  were  drawn;  and  the 
sisters,  after  then-  wounds  were  washed  and  bandaged,  sat 
down  to  a  repast  in  the  apartment,  and  pretended  that  the  ope- 
radon  was  attended  with  no  pain,  but  with  transporting  plea- 
sure. They  both  indeed  had,  with  wonderful  self-command> 
suppressed  all  audible  indications  of  torment  by  groans  or 
murmurs.  Visible  marks,  however,  betrayed  their  mward 
misery.  Their  agony,  especially  at  the  drawing  of  the  nails, 
appeared  by  various  contortions,  writhings,  and  other  unequiv- 
ocal tokens  of  internal  distress. 

A  second  exhibition  consisted  in  the  crucifiixion  of  Fanny 
and  Mary.  Condamine,  who  was  a  spectator,  on  the  occasion, 
took  his  description  from  life.  Fanny  suffered  with  the  great- 
est heroism.  She  remained  three  hours  nailed  to  the  cross,  and 
was  shifted,  during  this  period,  into  a  great  variety  of  postures. 
But  Maiy  wanted  faith  or  fortitude.  She  shuddered  at  the  fas- 
tening of  the  nails,  and,  in  less  than  an  hour,  shouted  for  relief. 
She  was,  accordingly,  taken  from  the  cross,  and  carried  out  of 
the  chamber  in  a  state  of  insensibility. 

This  tragedy  was  succeeded  by  a  comedy.  Sister  Frances 
announced  that  God  had  commanded  her  on  that  day  to  bum 
the  gown  off  her  back,  for  the  spiritual  edificaticm  of  herself  and 
the  spectators.  Fire,  accordingly,  was,  afler  a  great  deal  of 
grimacing,  set  to  her  skirts.  But  her  saintship,  instead  of  ex- 
periencing consolation  and  delight,  screamed  with  terror  and 
yelled  like  a  fury.     Water,  therefore,  was  poured  on  her  petti- 

1  Middleton,  3.    100.    Edinbnrgb  Review  for  September  1814. 


coats,  and  her  ladyship,  half>roa8ted  and  halMxowned,  and 
utterly  ashamed  of  the  exhibitioni  wsub  carried  into  another 
apartment* 

The  melody  of  this  flagellatmg  and  coninilsionarian  worship, 
indeed,  to  vu^ar  ears,  appears  something  harsh ;  and  the  devo- 
tion might,  to  common  understandings,  seem  not  veiy  high  in 
the  scale  of  rationahty.  But  the  music,  in  the  one  instance, 
was  as  harmonious,  and  the  worship,  in  the  other,  as  reasonable 
as  in  the  Feast  of  the  Ass,  celebrated,  for  some  time,  in  the 
Gallican  church,  at  Beauvais  in  Burgundy.  The  friends  of 
this  ceremony  had,  by  their  superior  discernment,  discovered 
that  an  ass  was  the  conveyance  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  when 
they  fled  for  an  asylum  from  IJerod  into  Egypt  An  institution, 
therefore,  was  appointed  for  the  commemoration  of  the  flight 
and  deliverance,  and  the  solenmity  was  a  pattern  of  rationaUty 
and  devotion.* 

A  handsome  girl,  richly  attired,  represented  Mary,  who,  from 
some  flattering  portraits  of  her  ladysnip,  was  accounted  a  Jew- 
ish beauty.  The  girl,  bedizened  with  finery,  was  placed  on  an 
ass  covered  with  a  cloth  of  gold  and  superbly  caparisoned. 
The  ass,  accompanied  with  a  vast  concourse  of  clergy  and  laity, 
was  led  from  the  cathedral  to  the  parish  church  of  St.  Stephen. 
The  girl,  who  represented  the  mother  of  God,  seated  on  the 
ass,  was  conducted  in  solemn  procession  into  the  sanctuary 
itself,  and  placed  with  the  gospels  near  the  altar.  High  mass 
began  with  great  pomp ;  and  the  ass,  who  was  a  devout  wor- 
shipper on  the  occasion,  was  taught  to  kneel,  as  in  duty  bound, 
at  certain  intervals,  while  a  hymn,  no  less  rational  than  pious, 
was  sung  in  his  praise.  The  holy  hymn,  recorded  by  Du 
Cange,  is  a  model  ibr  elegance  and  devotion.  The  following  \s 
a  translation  of  four  stanzas  of  the  sacred  ode  in  the  Miltoman 
style  ;  though  no  version  can  equal  the  sublimity  aud  sense  of 
*  the  inimitable  original. 

The  Am  be  came  fiDin  Btiteni  eUmei^ 
\         Heigh-ho,  my  asaj, 

He's  fair  and  fit  for  the  pack  at  aU  times. 
Binff,  Father  Aw,  and  you  ihall  get  grafls. 
And  itraw  and  hay  too  in  plenty. 
The  Am  is  slow  and  lazy  too ; 
Heigh-ho,  my  assy, 

Bat  the  whip  and  the  spar  will  mak«  him  gow 
Sine,  Father  Ass,  and  you  shall  have  graasi 
Ana  straw  and  hay  too  in  plenty. 

The  Am  was  bom  and  bred  with  long  ears 
Heigh-ho  my  assy, 

1  |>a  Oaage,  3.  426.    VeUy.  %  587. 
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lad  j6t  he  tbe  Lord  of  aiMf  appears, 
Grin,  Father  Au,  and  yoa  ahall  gut  graafy 
And  itraw  and  hkj  too  in  plenty. 
The  Am  excela  the  hind  at  a  leap, 
Heigfa-ho^my  tmy, 

And  fatter  than  hound  or  hare  can  tnot 
Bray,  Father  A§8,  and  you  shall  have  graaa, 
Ana  atraw  and  hay  too  in  plenty.^ 

The  "worship  concluded  with  a  braying-match  between  the 
clergy  and  laity  in  honour  of  the  ass.  The  officiating  priest 
turned  to  the  people,  and  in  a  fine  treble  voice  and  wim  great 
devotion,  brayed  three  times  like  an  ass,  whose  fair  representa- 
tive he  was  ;  while  the  people,  imitating  his  example  in  thanking 
God,  brayed  three  times  in  concert.  Shades  of  Montanus, 
Southcott,  and  Swedenborg,  hide  your  diminished  heads! 
Attempt  not  to  vie  with  the  extravagancy  of  Romanism.  Your 
wildest  ravings,  your  loudest  nonsense,  your  most  eccentric 
aberrations  have  been  outrivalled  by  an  infellible  church. 

The  ridiculousness  of  the  asinine  ceremony  was  equalled,  if 
not  surpassed,  by  the  decision  of  a  Roman  Synod.  His  Infalli- 
biKty,  Boniface  the  Fourth,  presided  on  the  occasbn.  The  acts 
of  the  council  were  published  from  a  manuscript  in  the  Vatican, 
by  Holstenius,  and  have  been  inserted  in  the  works  of  Du  Pin 
and  Labb€.  The  holy  Roman  Council  condemned  an  opinion, 
which,  it  appears,  had  prevailed  in  England,  that  monks,  because 
dead  to  the  world,  are  incapable  of  receiving  ordination  or  per- 
forming the  sacerdotal  or  episcopal  functions.  The  sacred  synod, 
under  the  immediate  superintendency  of  his  Holiness,  proved 
by  the  soundest  logic,  that  monks  are  angels,  and  therefore 
proper  ministers  of  tne  Gospel.  The  synodal  dialectics  supply 
a  beautifiil  specimen  of  syllo^stic  reasoning.  An  angel,  in 
Greek,  said  his  Infallibility  and  the  learned  Fathers,  is  in  the 
L  atin  language,  called  a  messenger.  But  monks  are  angels,  and 
therefore  monks  are  messengers.  Monks  are  demonstrated  to 
be  angels,  by  a  very  simple  and  satisfactory  process.  All 
animal  with  six  wings  are  angels.     But  monks  have  six  wings, 

1  OrientiB  jmrtibtu,  Hez,  Sire  Asnea,  etc. 

Adventavit  aainoa  •  •  •  • 

Pnlcher  et  fortiaamiu,  Bcce  magnia  anriboa 

Sarcinis  aptiiaimiiB.  Snbjngalis  (iliuB 

Hez,  Sire  Amea,  car  chantee,  Annas  egregias 

Belle  boache  rechignez  Annonun  Dominns. 

VooB  anres  da  fein  aaaez,  Hez,  Sire  Anea,  etc. 

Bt  de  ravoine  a  pUmtez.  Sidtxi  vincit  hinnuloa, 

Lentaa  erat  pedibas,  Damas  et  capreolos. 

Nisi  fbret  bacalnfl,  Super  dromedarioa, 

Et  earn  in  cloniboa  Velox  Madianeoa. 

Pnogeret  acnleoi.  Hez.  Sire  Aanea,  etc. 

DnOange,  3.  426,427. 
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and  therefore  monks  are  angels.  The  minor  of  this  syllogism 
is  evinced  in  a  most  conclusive  manner.  The  cowl  forms  two, 
the  arms  two,  and  the  extremeties  two  wings.  Monks,  therefore, 
have  six  wings,  and,  consequently  are  angels,  which  was  to  be 
demonstrated.^  The  annals  of  fimadcism  and  folly,  through  the 
whole  range  of  Protestant  Christendom,  afibrded  no  equal  exam* 
pie  of  unqualified  senselessness  and  absurdity. 

Du  Pin  and  Bruys  suspect  the  document  of  forgery.  The 
reasons  of  their  suspicion  are  its  nonsense,  frivolity,  barbarism, 
and  illogical  argument.'  These,  however,  to  persons  acq^uainted 
with  Roman  Councils,  are  rather  proofs  of  its  genumeness. 
Sense,  found  in  an  ancient  synodal  monument,  would  go  a 
ffreat  way  to  prove  its  supposititiousness.  The  unvneldy  col- 
kction  of  councils,  if  the  nonsense  were  subtracted,  would,  in 
a  great  measure,  disappear  &otd  the  view,  and  present  a  wide 
and  unmeaning  blank.  The  ponderous  folios  ot  Crabbe,  Bin- 
ius,  Labb^  and  Cossart,  under  which  the  shelf  now  groans, 
would,  if  the  sense  only  were  retained,  contract  their  ample 
dimensions  and  shrink  into  the  pamphlet  or  the  primer. 

These  observations  show  the  unity  of  Protestantism,  as  well 
as  the  folly  of  Popery.  But  the  antiquity  of  Romanism  has, 
by  its  partisans,  been  contrasted  with  the  novelty  of  Protestant- 
ism, Popery,  in  the  langua^  of  its  advocates,  is  the  offspring 
of  antiquity ;  but  Protestantism,  the  child  of  the  Reformation. 
The  one  ^ri^ated  with  the  first  heralds  of  the  Gospel ;  but 
the  other  with  Luther  and  Calvin. 

Anti<|uity,  however,  in  the  abstract,  is  no  criterion  of  truth. 
Superstition  is  nearly  as  old  as  religion,  and  originated  in  the 
remotest  period  of  tune,  in  the  darkness  and  pro&nity  of  the 
antediluvian  world.  Indian  Braminism  existed  long  antece- 
dent to  Italian  Popery.  Christiaaity  was  preceded  by  Judaism 
and  Paganism,  and  the  Christian  revelation  by  the  Grecian  and 
Roman  mythology. 

The  truths  of  the  Gospel,  however,  must,  it  is  granted,  have 
been  known  and  professed  fiom  its  original  promulgation ;  and 
the  Christian  church  has  existed  fiom  the  commencement  of 
the  Christian  era.  The  Gospel  was  proclaimed  and  a  church 
planted  by  their  Divine  Author.  The  apostolic  heralds,  com- 
misioned  by  His  immediate  authority,  dissendnated  evangelical 
truth  and  enlarged  the  Christian  society.  This  system  con- 
tinued for  some  time  in  all  its  original  purity,  unmixed  with  the 

^  Ut  cbenibimt  monaohi  mx  aHi  yolantor:  dtm  in  oapitio,  qao  oapat  tegitar. 
ISup  vero  quod  brachuB  eztenditnr  doas  alas  ease  dicmnu ;  et  iUad  quo  corpus  con- 
ditur  alas  doaa.  Sacerdotalet  igitor  monachi  atque  canonici  angeli  yocantur.  Labb 
S,  135S.    B6da,718.  '  Da  Pin,  2.  7.    Bmy.  1.410. 
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muddy  influx  of  fauman  SyQj  and  supexfdtunL  The  fiioads  of 
Protestantism,  therefore  should  be  prepared  to  show  that  their 
reli^on  is  no  norelty ;  but  existed  fiom  the  origination  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  before  the  Papacy  or  the  Reformation. 

Protestantism  comprises  three  things.  These  are  the  Name, 
the  Faith,  and  the  Church,  or,  in  other  terms,  the  AppeUatioiv 
the  Profession,  and  the  People.  The  name,  all  aamit,  is,  in 
this  acceptation,  a  noTelty,  which  originated  in  the  sixteenth 
century  and  as  late  as  the  days  of  Luther.  The  patrons  of  the 
Reformation  in  Germany  protested,  in  1529,  against  the  unjust 
decision  of  the  Diet  of  Spires,  and  in  consequence,  were  called 
Protestants.^  An  old  institution,  therefore,  came  to  be  distin^ 
guished  b^  a  new  appellation.  Protestantism,  in  its  modem 
and  ecclesiastical  application,  began  to  signify  Christianity. 

But  changing  a  sign  does  not  change  the  significaticMU 
Britain,  according  to  the  ancient  appellation,  is  now  called 
England,  without  any  change  in  the  territory.  The  ancients 
called  that  Hibemia  which  tiie  modems  call  Ireland.  France 
was  formeriy  named  Gaul,  and  Columbia  lately  Terra  Firma; 
whilst  these  divisions  of  the  European  and  American  continents, 
notwithstanding  their  new  designations,  remain  the  same. 
Boniface  the  Third  was  not  transubstantiated  into  another  man, 
when,  according  to  Barcmius,  he  assumed  the  new  appellation 
ot  Universal  Biuiop.  The  modem  Popes,  on  their  elevation  to 
the  papal  chair,  change  their  names ;  but,  as  all  confess,  retain 
their  iaentity.  Cathmicism,  according  to  the  primitive  designa* 
tbn,  began  in  this  manner  to  be  denominated  Protestantism, 
for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  the  simplicity  of  Christianity 
from  the  superstition  of  Romanism. 

But  the  name,  in  itself^  is  unimportant.  The  sign  is  nothing 
compared  with  the  signification.  The  antiquity  of  the  Photbst- 
ANT  Faith  is  easily  shown.  The  theology  of  the  Reformed  is 
found  in  tiie  Bible,  in  tiie  fathers,  ia  the  primitive  creeds,  and 
in  the  early  councils.  Protestantism  is  contained  in  the  word 
of  God.  The  sacred  volume  is  the  great  repoatory  of  the  Re* 
formed  faith.  The  religion,  therefore,  which  is  written  with 
sun-beams  in  the  New  Testament,  the  earliest  monument  of 
Christianity,  the  great  treasury  of  revealed  truth,  cannot  with 
any  propriety,  be  denominated  a  novelty. 

The  tmths  of  Revelation  and  the  theology  of  Protestantism 
are  contained  in  the  early  fethers.  These  authors  indeed,  ao* 
cording  to  the  usual  reckoning,  include  a  vast  range.  The  ec 
clesiastical  writers,  from  Clemens  to  Bernard,  from  the  Bishop 

1  Alex.  L  5SS.    Bfageog.  3  243. 
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3f  Rome  to  the  Monk  of  Clairvaux,  comprising  a  period  of 
eleven  hundred  years,  bave  been  denominated  Fathers*  Their 
works,  immediately  after  the  council  of  Nice,  began  to  be  in- 
fected with  popery.  Each  succeeding  author,  in  each  feJlowing 
age,  added  to  the  gathering  mass  of  error.  Superstition  accu** 
mulated.  The  film  and  mud  of  Romanism  collected,  till  the 
i^stem  of  delusion,  or  ^*  the  Man 'of  Sin,"  in  all  his  dimensions, 
was  completed.  The  post-Nicene  Fathers,  therefore,  may,  with 
safety  and  without  regret,  be  consigned  to  the  Vatican,  to  rust 
or  rot  with  the  hmiber  and  legends  of  a  thousand  years. 

But  the  ante-Nicene  Fathers  exhibit  a  view  of  Protestantism, 
in  all  its  grand  distinctions  and  in  all  ks  promment  traits. 
These,  too,  it  must  be  observed,  were  uninspired  and  fallible, 
and  therefore,  display  no  unerring  standard  of  truth.  Many 
things  contained  in  their  woriss  are  exploded  both  by  the  Rom- 
ish and  Reformed,  such  as  the  Millenium,  the  administration  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  to  infants,  and  the  subterranean  repository 
of  souls  firom  death  till  the  resurrection.  The  errors  and  igno* 
ranee  of  the  Fathers  have  been  acknowledged  by  Erasmus  and 
Du  Pin,  the  fiiends  of  Romanism.  The  ancient  commentators, 
says  Erasmus,  such  as  Origen,  Basil,  Gregory,  Athanasius, 
Cjrril,  Chrysostom,  Jerome,  and  Augustine,  *  were  men  subject 
to  fiulings,  ignorant  in  some  things  and  mistaken  in  others.'  Du 
Pin  makes  a  similar  concession.^  Some  errors,  says  the  Parisian 
Doctor,  were  frequent  in  the  first  ages,  which  have  sbce  been 
rejected.  The  ancients,  he  grants,  varied  in  terms  and  in  cir- 
cumstantials, though  they  agreed  in  essentials.  The  errors, 
however,  of  the  ante-Nicene  fathers,  which  were  many,  were 
not  the  errors  of  Romanism.  The  ecclesiastical  productions  of 
three  hundred  years  after  the  commencement  ol  the  Christian 
era,  teach,  in  the  main,  the  principles  of  Protestantism. 

The  Refonned  also  recognized  the  three  pristine  creeds.  The 
Apostohc,  the  Nicene,  and  the  Athanasian  formularies  of  belief 
were  adopted  by  the  patrons  of  Protestantism,  and  have  been 
distingmsned  by  their  general  reception  in  Christendom.  The 
confessions  of  Irenaeus,  Origen,  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Gregory, 
and  Lucian,  as  well  as  those  of  Jerusalem,  Aquileia,  and  Antioch, 
which  still  remain,  though  less  known,  are  equally  orthodox. 
All  ifaese  agree,  in  substance,  with  the  confessions  issued  imme* 
diately  after  tie  Reformation,  and  believed  by  all  genuine 
Protestants  to  the  present  day. 

The  doctrinal  definitions  of  the  first  six  general  councils, 

*  HomiAet  enmt,  qiuBdam  ignormbant,  in  noimullii  halliicinati  raat  Braim.  6 
131.    Da  Piiip  1.  567. 
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which  were  held  at  Nice,  Ephesus,  Chalcedon,  and  Constanti^ 
nople,  have  been  adopted  into  the  Reformed  theology.  The 
Nicene,  and  Byzantine  councils  declared  the  divinity  of  the  Son 
and  Spirit,  in  opposition  to  Arianism  and  Macedonianism.  The 
Ephesian,  Chalcedoniany  and  Byzantine  synods  taught  die  unity 
of  the  Son's  person  and  the  duali^  of  ms  nature  and  wiU,  in 
contradistinction  to  Nestorianism,  Eutjrchianism,  and  Monothe- 
Utism.  All  these  promulgated  the  principles  of  Protestantism^ 
and  are  lasting  monuments  of  its  antiquity. 

A  person  being  asked  where  Protestantism  was  before  the 
Reformation,  repmed  by  asking  in  turn,  where  the  inquirer's 
&ce  was  diat  morning  before  it  was  washed.  The  reply  was 
just.  Dirt  could  constitute  no  part  of  the  human  countenance ; 
and  washing,  which  would  remove  the  filth,  could  neither 
change  the  lineaments  of  the  human  visage  nor  destroy  its 
identity.  The  features  by  the  cleansbg  application,  instead  of 
alteration,  would  only  resume  their  natural  appearance.  The 
superstition  of  Romanism,  in  like  manner,  formed  no  part  of 
Christianity ;  and  the  Reformation,  which  expunged  the  filth  of 
adulteration,  neither  new  modelled  the  form,  nor  curtailed  the 
substance  of  the  native  and  genuine  system.  The  pollutions 
of  many  ages,  indeed,  were  dismissed ;  but  the  prinutive  con- 
stitution remained.  The  heterogeneous  and  foreign  accretions, 
which  might  be  confounded  but  not  amalgamated  with  the  pri- 
macy elements,  were  exploded :  and  deformity  and  misrepre- 
sentation  gave  place  to  simplici^  and  truth. 

Popery  may  be  compared  to  a  field  of  wheat  overrun  with 
weeds.  The  weeds,  in  this  case,  are  only  obnoxious  intruders 
which  injure  the  useful  grain.  The  wheat  may  remain  and 
advance  to  maturity  with  accelerated  vegetation,  when  the 
weeds,  which  impede  its  growth,  are  eradicated.  The  super- 
stition of  Romanism,  in  the  same  manner,  like  an  exotic  and 
ruining  weed,  deformed  the  Gospel  and  counteracted  its  utility. 
The  I&formers,  therefore,  zealous  for  the  honour  of  religion  and 
truth,  and  actuated  with  the  love  of  God  and  man,  proceeded 
with  skiU  and  resolution,  to  separate  Popish  inventions  fiiom 
divine  revelation,  and  exhibited  the  latter  to  the  admiring  worid 
in  all  its  striking  attraction  and  symmetry. 

But  nothing,  perhaps,  presents  a  more  striking  image  oi 
Popery  than  a  person  labouring  under  a  dreadful  disorder; 
while  the  same  person,  restored  to  vigorous  health,  will  sfEbid  a 
lively  emblem  of  Protestantism.  The  malady,  let  it  be  sup- 
posed, has  deranged  the  whole  animal  economy.  Appetite  and 
strength  fail,  and  are  succeeded  by  languor  and  debihty.  The 
disease,  which  works  within,  appears  in  all  its  disgusting  efibcls 
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cm  the  exteriori  and  produces  emaciarion,  raleness,  swelling, 
ulceratioa,  tumour,  and  abscess.  The  whole  frame,  in  conse* 
quence,  exhibits  a  mass  of  defonnhy*  The  patient,  in  this 
state,  affords  a  striking  picture  of  Popeiy*  But  a  physician,  in 
the  mean  time,  exerts  bis  professional  s^kilL  Medical  sqppUca* 
tbns  arrest  the  progress  of  disease,  and  renovate  the  fonctions 
of  the  whole  human  system.  Every  protuberance,  excrescence, 
fuppuradon,  and  pain  is  removed  by  an  unsparing  appUcatioo 
of  me  lancet,  regimen,  medicine,  and  aliment*  The  blood,  in 
teviving  stresusis,  begins  to  flow  with  its  usual  velocity,  and  the 
pulse,  in  healthy  movements,  to  beat  with  its  accustomed  regu- 
iari^.  Debility  and  decay  give  place  to  vigour,  bloom,  and 
beauty.  The  healthy  subject,  in  this  state,  presents  a  portrait 
of  Protestantism;  and  the  Reformers  acted  the  part  of  the 
physician.  Religion,  by  their  skilful  exertions,  was  divested  of 
the  adventitious  and  accumulated  superadditions  of  a  thousand 
^ears,  and  restored  to  its  native  purity,  flourishing  in  health, 
mvigorated  with  strength,  and  adonied  with  beauty.  A  patient, 
however,  does  not,  on  the  return  of  health,  become  another  per- 
son or  lose  his  identity :  neither  does  Christiamty ,  when  reduced 
to  its  original  state,  change  its  nature  or  become  a  novelty. 

The  fiuthful  existed,  at  the  earliest  period,  as  well  as  the 
&ith ;  and  the  people  as  well  as  the  profession.  The  churches 
unconnected  with  the  Romish  and  rejecting  the  most  obnoxious 
abominaticHis  of  Popexy,  or  professing,  in  all  the  grand  leading 
truths,  the  principles  of  Protestantism,  were,  from  the  primitive 
times,  numerous  and  flourishing.  These  were  the  Waldensians, 
the  Greeks,  the  Nestorians,  &  Monophysites,  the  Armenians, 
and  the  Syrians. 

Western  or  European  Christendom  was  the  theatre  of  Wal- 
densianism.  The  patrons  of  this  system  were  distinguished  l^ 
various  appellations.  But  the  principal  branches  of  this  stock, 
wero  Watdensianism,  Albigensianism,  and  Wickliffism.  These, 
however,  though  called  by  several  names,  had  one  common 
origin  and  one  common  &ith-*the  &ith  of  Protestantism. 

Albigensianism,  indeed,  has  ofbn  been  accused  of  Manichean- 
ism  and  Ariani^m.  Calumny  of  this  kind  has  been  very  com- 
mon from  the  Popish  pen  of  misrepresentation  against  this 
persecuted  denomination  of  Christians.  But  the  imputation  is 
unfounded,  and  has  been  refuted  by  Perrin,  Basnage,  Usher, 
Peyran,  and  Moreri.  Moreri,  thousn  attached  to  I&manism, 
has  vindicated  the  Albigensian  theoLgy  fix>m  this  slander  with 
generosity  and  effect^    This  charge,  according  to  Moreri,  ooay 
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be  refuted  from  the  silence  of  original  records ;  the  admission  of 
Popish  historians;  and  the  testimony  of  Albigensian  confessions. 

The  original  monuments,  such  as  the  Chronicle  of  ToIosEi 
the  testimony  of  Bernard,  Ouido,  and  die  Councils  of  Tours  and 
Lavaur,  in  1163  and  1213,  contain  no  trace  of  this  allegation* 
The  Tolosan  Chronicle  contains  an  account  of  the  processes 
against  the  Albigensians  signed  by  the  Inauisitors,  and,  in  many 
ii3stances,by  the  Bishops;  but  no  mention  is  madeof  Albigensian 
Manicheanism  or  of  Ananism.  A  similar  silence  is  preserved  by 
Bernard  and  Guido,  as  well  as  by  the  s3mods  of  Tolosa,  Tours, 
and  Lavaur,  that  brought  several  accusations  against  this  people.^ 

The  same  appears  Grom  Popish  admissions.  The  Albigen- 
sians, according  to  JSneas  Sylvius,  Alexander,  and  ThuanuSf 
were  a  branch  of  the  Waldensians,  who,  all  admit,  were  un- 
tainted with  the  Manichean  or  Arian  heresy.*  The  Albigensians, 
says  Alexander,  ^  did  not  err  on  the  Trinity,'  and,  Uierefore, 
were  not  Arians-*  Bruys,  Henry,  Osca,  and  Arnold,  who 
were  the  chiefs  of  this  denomination,  were  never  accused  of 
these  errors.  Moreri,  on  this  subject,  quotes  the  admissions  of 
MabiDon,  TiUet,  Semis,  Vignier,  Ouaguin,  and  Marca,  in  vin- 
dication of  these  injured  people.^  All  these  testify  that  the 
Albigensians  difier  Htde  in  doctrine  from  the  Waldensians  and 
the  Reformed,  who,  aJI  confess,  were  free  from  Arianism. 

This  calumny  is  repe^ed  by  the  Albigensian  Confessions. 
Several  of  these  remain.  One  .is  preserved  in  Leger.  The 
Treatise  on  Andcbrist,  written  in  1120  before  the  days  of 
Waldo,  contains  an  outline  of  the  Albigensian  theology.  Gra- 
verol  also  possessed  an  ancient  manuscript,  which  detailed  the 
persecutions  of  the  Inquisition  against  the  professors  of  AIbi* 

Sensianism.  The  Confessbn  of  Osca,  who  belonged  to  this 
enomination,  is  still  extant,  and  contains  an  outline  of  Protest- 
antism. The  Albigensians,  who  were  accused  before  the  coun- 
cil of  Lombez,  made,  in  the  synod,  a  public  profession  of  their 
fiddi.  All  these  records  reject  the  Manichean  and  Arian  errors, 
and  include,  in  the  essentials,  the  feith  of  the  ReformaUon. 
The  accused,  at  Lombez,  professed  their  belief  in  one  God  in 


A  Bened.  14.    Labb.  12.  1284.  et  13.  841.    Da  Pin,  2,  32. 

*  Ab  ecclesia  OathoBca  recedentea,  impiam  Waldenmam  iectam  nXque  iiManam 
■mplezi  amit.  Aen.  Byhr.  c.  35.  AlbigeoMs  Waldennam  etseprogettiem.  Alex, 
to.  26a    Fauperei  LugdonenMS,  Albigei  dicti  sunt.    Thttan.  1 .  222.  Da  Pin,  1.318. 

'  Non  hi  circa  Trinitatie  fidem  erraverint     Alezan.  20.  269.    Mabil.  3.  456. 

*  Ik  etoidnt  dans  lea  memea  aentimena  qae  lea  Beformes.  Leon  aentimeng 
eloient  lea  memea  que  ceax,  qoi  ont  et6  renoayelles  par  Wiclef  et  per  LnliMr. 
Moreri,  1.  235. 

nis  nV  ayoient  paa  grande  diSeraoc*  de  dootriae  entre  lea  Albigeoia  et  Vandoia. 
Vi|mer,'S.  23». 
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three  persons,  the  Fatbefy  Scm,  and  ^irit;  and  therefore  dii 
claimed  Arianism,  as  well  as  Manicheamsm.^ 

A  few  Manicheans  and  Arians,  indeed,  who  lived  among  th« 
Albigensians,  united,  as  appears  from  Laurentius  and  Guido, 
with  the  latter  denomination  to  oppose  their  common  perseciH 
tors.  These,  though  difiering  among  themselves,  conspired 
against  the  Roman  community,  and,  in  consequence,  were  con- 
founded  by  the  Inquisitors.  The  common  enemy,  therefore, 
ascribed  the  errors  of  the  one  to  the  other.  Laurentius  vrrotib 
during  the  hottest  persecutions  of  the  Albigensians,  whom  he 
distinguished  from  the  Manicheans  and  Arians.  Guido  was  a 
Dominican  persecutor,  and  wrote  in  the  Tolosan  Chronicle.* 

The  antiquity  of  the  Waldensians  is  admitted  by  their  ene- 
mies, and  is  beyond  bR  question.  Waldensianism,  says  Rai- 
nerus  the  Dominican,  ^  is  the  ancientest  heresy ;  and  existed, 
according  to  some,  from  the  time  of  Silvester,  and,  according  to 
others,  from  the  days  of  the  apostles.'^  This  is  the  reluctant 
testimony  of  an  Inquisitor  in  the  thirteenth  century.  He  grants 
that  Waldensianism  preceded  every  other  heresy. 

The  Waldensians,  say  Raincrus,  Seysel,  and  Alexander, 
dated  their  own  origin  and  the  defection  of  the  Romish  Com- 
munion from  the  Papacy  of  Silvester.*  Leo,  who  flourished  in 
the  reign  of  Constantino,  they  regard  as  their  founder.  Roman- 
ism, at  this  period,  ceased  to  be  Ghristiani^^  and  the  inhabit 
tantsof  the  valleys  left  the  unholy  communion.  These  simple 
shepherds  lived,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  in  the  sequestered  re- 
cesses of  the  Alpine  retreats,  opposed  to  Popish  superstition 
and  error. 

The  Waldensians,  as  they  were  ancient,  were  also  numerous.* 
Vignier,  from  other  historians,  gives  a  high  idea  of  their  popu- 
lousness.  The  Waldensians,  says  this  author,  multiplied  won- 
derfuUy  in  France,  as  well  as  in  other  countries  of  Christendom. 
They  had  many  patrons  in  Germany,  France,  Italy,  and  espe- 
cially in  Lombardy,  notwithstanding  the  Papal  exertions  for 
their  extirpation. 

This  sect,  says  Nang^s,  were  infinite  in  number ;  appeared^ 

^  Poor  r  esaentiel,  lenr  doctrine  etoit  confbrme  a  ceUe  dei  Vandois  et  des  Protes 
tani  Osca  a  laist^  une  ccmfesskm  dt  fbi,  dont  lea  articles  accordmit  avec  la  dcK^ 
trine  dea  Refbnnez.    Moreri,  1.  234,  235.    Da  Pin,  325.    Labb.  13.  384. 

«  Moreri,  1.  234. 

*  Aliqui  enim  dicnnt,  qnod  dorayit  a  tempore  Sylvestri;  aliqm  a  tempore  Apo*> 
tolonrai.    Raineras,  3.  4. 

*  Romanaecclesia  non  est  ecelesia  Jeia  Ghristi,  sed  ecdedamalignantinni,  tmmqp^ 
rob  Sylvestro  deficisse.    Alex.  17.  368.    Seysel,  9.  Moreri.  8.  47. 

*  Les  Vaudois  se  tronverent  merveillensement  maldolies,  tant  en  France  qn'ea 
antres  contr^es  de  la  Ohretient^.  lis  avoient  grand  nomora  des  complicees  et  adbe- 
rans,  tant  en  1'  Allemagne,  qa'en  France  et  ItaUe,  i^pecialement  en  la  Lombtfditt. 
Vignier,  3.  288,  398. 
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»ys  Rainerosy  in  nearly  every  oonntry ;  multiplied^  says  San- 
derus,  through  all  lands ;  infisctedy  says  Caesanus,  a  thousand 
okks,  and  spread  their  contagiony  says  Ciaconius,  through  al- 
floost  the  whole  Latin  world.  Scarcely  any  region,  says  Oret- 
aer«  remained  fiee  and  untainted  from  this  pestilence.^  Tho 
Waldensians,  says  PopUnery  spread,  not  only  thiouffh  France, 
but  also  through  nearly  all  the  European  coasts,  and  appeared 
lA  Gaul,  Spain,  England,  Scotland,  Italy,  Grermany,  Bohemia, 
fiazony,  Poland,  and  Lithuania.'  Matthew  Pans  represents 
this  people  as  spread  through  Bulgaria,  Croatia,  Dalmatta, 
Spain,  and  Oennany.  Their  number,  according  to  Benedict, 
was  prodigious  in  France,  England,  Piedmont,  Sicily,  Calabria, 
Pdand,  Bohemia,  Saxony,  Pomerania,  Oennany,  Livonia,  Sar- 
aokatia,  Constantinople,  Philadelphia,  and  Bulgaria.' 

Thuanus  and  M<Heri  represent  the  Waldensians,  as  dispersed 
dm>ugh  Germany,  Poland,  Livonia,  Italy,  ApuUa,  Calabna,  and 
Provence.^  Persecuted  by  the  Inquisition,  this  simple  people 
fled  into  England,  Switaerland,  Germany,  France,  Bohemia, 
Poland,  and  Piedmont,  and  became,  says  Newburg,  like  the 
aaad  of  the  sea,  without  number  in  Gaul,  Spain,  Italy,  and 
^rmany.'^ 

The  Diocese  of  Passau,  it  was  computed,  contained  forty 
Waldensian  schools  and  eighty  thousand  Waldensian  popula* 
lion.'  The  Albigensian  errors,  according  to  Daniel,  infected  all 
Lan^edoc  and  corrupted  the  nobility  and  the  populace.^  The 
Komish  temples,  according  to  Bernard,  were  left  without  people, 
diepeople  without  pastors,  and  the  pastors  wi^out  respect.' 

The  number  of  the  Albigensians  appears  fiom  the  army  which 

*  fafinitof  ent  nomenis.    Nsngis,  An.  1207.    Dacherf,  3.  23. 

Pn«  aalm  milk  crt  tom»  it  qua  baee  seota  non  dt  Rain.  e.  4.  Par  oomm 
tntm  mnltipliMii  nmt.  8anderu%  V IL  Infeceroat  oaqne  ad  nulla  eivitatea.  Ooaar. 
T.  21.    Totom  fere  Latinam  orbem  infeciBse.    Ciacon.  525. 

▼Iz  aBqna  rejno,  ab  bao  perto,  fawimniii  et  intacta,  ramandt.    Chrets.  o.  1. 
^.|..ap«QjU«»l«..U«.«d«-»p«oa»..p««B««,^o«.  PopK.. 

"AlbigflDiet  in  fintbnf  Bnl^aroram,  Oroatiae,  et  Dalmatiae.  M.  Paris,  309. 
Albigenaea  in  partiboa  Hiipamae  et  ilUa  regionibos,  invaluemnt.  M.  Paris.  3S1. 
Hi  9B  diapeiaerent  dans  let  Tallfcea  de  Piemont,  dans  la  Sicile,  la  Oalabra,  PoniUe  et 
hk  Bobeme.  L'Allemagne,  qui  n'en  etoit  pas  moins  remplie.    Bened.  2.  243— S4& 

^M  in  Gemunaai  el  Sannaftiam,  et  inda  m  LinNuam  usqae  ad  eztroanm  sep- 
IMkrianaa  transnugrmt  Para  in  Italiaa  prafiaeta  in  i^olia  et  Galabxia  consedit 
Pan  deniaae  in  Provincia  nostmloois  incaltis  etasperis  latidt.  Tboaa.  XXVIL  a 
▼I.  16.  lis  s'en  retira  nn  bon  nombre  en  Angleterre,  en  Sdsse,  en  Bobeme,  en 
MopM^  et  dans  les  vafleea  de  PieDMnt    Moreri,  a  4a 

i  In  latissifnis  Oalliae,  Hispaniae,  Italiaa,  Germaniaeqne  piovindis  torn  mnhl 
Ina  pasta  iniaeti  aoM  dievntar,  at  seoimdam  propbetain«  mnlfiplicati  essa,  super 
nmnenim  areoae  lidnntor.    Labb.  la  285.    Newburg.  II.  13. 

^Compiitaitaa  sont  scholae  in  diocaest  Passaviand,  40.  Bain.  o.  a 

*  Las  cmaia  a^otent  ialeet^  toot  Id  Laagaedoc,  et  antant  cwioMipa  Pasprit  ds 
WiblsaiB>  %iia  aebd  d«  psnsla.    Daniel,  a  510. 

*  BasiKcia  sine  pteba^  ptobas  siaa  saccraola.    Baniaid.    Bf^Ma 


diey  equij^d  against  the  crusaders.  Benedict  reckons  the 
Albigensian  army  against  Count  Montfinrt  at  IOO9OOO  men*> 
The  French,  according  to  the  same  histDrians,  sent  300,000 
warriors,  who,  under  me  holy  banners  of  the  cross,  went  to 
combat  the  heretics  of  Languedoc.  Waldensian  bravery,  even 
according  to  his  partial  relation,  withstood  fer  near  two  hundred 
years,  the  vigilance  of  pontiffs,  the  piety  of  bishops,  the  zeal  of 
monarchs,  and  die  magnanimity  01  warriors ;  and  injured  the 
churcdi  in  the  west,  as  much  as  the  infidels  in  the  east*  The 
heterodox  army  of  the  Albigensians,  adds  the*  historian,  had 
nearly  on  one  occasion,  overwhelmed  the  holy  warriors  of  the 
cross.  Any  other  hero  but  Montfort,  if  Benedict  may  be 
believed,  would  have  despaired  of  success  and  abandoned  his 
conquests.  The  church  could  oppose  to  the  storm  only  prayers, 
tears,  and  groans ;  while  the  Albigensians,  in  triumphant  antt* 
cipation,  hoped  to  establish  heresy  on  the  ruins  of  Romanism. 

Waldensianism  was,  in  anticipation,  a  system  of  the  purest 
Protestantism,  many  ages  before  the  Reformation.  This,  in  its 
fiiUest  sense,  has,  with  the  utmost  candour,  been  acknowledged 
by  many  cotempomry  and  succeeding  historians  who  were 
attached  to  Romanism.  The  conformity  of  the  Waldensian 
with  the  Reformed  &ith  may  be  shown  fiom  Popish  statements 
and  admissbns,  and  from  Waldensian  confessions. 

The  following  statements  are  taken  jGit>mthe  unexceptionable 
authority  of  Sylvius,  Petavius,  Oaufridus,  Semis,  Marca, 
Thuanus,  More,  Yignier,  and  Alexander**  The  Waldensians, 
according  to  Sylvius,  afterward  Pius  the  Second,  in  his  History  &t 
Bohemia,  rejected  the  papacy,  puigatory,  image^worahip,  sacrsr 

^  n  M  fatmn,  vim  anii6«  da  cent  ariUe  faoaanei.    BoiMd.  1.  6, 338,  IM,  314. 
'  PargBloriom  ign«m  nullain  inveniri:  v«iiiiiii  ease  orare  pro  mortiiift  Dei  «l 

Sanctonxm  imagines  delendas ;  coofirmationem  et  extremam  anctionem  inter  ecde- 
d»  Sacramenta  minime  contineri:  anrioidarem  oonfeflsioneiii  nngttcem  ease.  Sylr* 
c  35.  Non  esae  obediendnm  Pontifici  Bomano  t  Indtil^tiaa  mbil  ▼alera :  nca 
extare  Pai|[atonam :  sanctos  non  attendere  precibiu  noatris :  feata  et  iejonia  indieta 
non  eaae  aenranda  et  alia.  Petavia,  2.  335.  Us  declament  centre  Veglwe,  centre 
iea  oeremoniea,  oontre  aea  dogmea.  Ua  toament  aa  hierarohie  en  deriakm.  lb 
diaent,  que  le  porgatoire  eat  nne  &ble,  one  lapriere  poor  lea  morta  eatuneillaakm, 
que  I'invocation  dea  sainta,  que  leculte  ae  leura  images  eatonefoiblesse.  Ganfrid  8. 
45S.  Us  rgettoient  le  culte  dea  images,  le  porgatoire,  meritedea  CBUvrea,  lea  indnlf* 
encea,  lea  pelerinacea,  lea  tobox,  I'inTocatbn  dea  aainta,  et  le  celibat  dea  pretrea.  Mo- 
reri,  1. 335.  Eccleeiam  Bomanam,  Babjlonicam  meretricem  eaae :  monasticam  vitam 
eccleaie  sentinam  ac  Plutonium  eaae :  vana  illiua  vota  s  ignem  pnrgatorinm,  aolemna 
aaomm,  templomm  encsnia,  coltam  aanctomm,  ao  pro  mortnia  propitiatoriam 
BatansB  oommenta  eaae.  Thnaa.  1.  331.  Aurienlarem  eonfeaaionem  prorsus  tolltaft. 
Docentimagineaeaaetollendasabeccleaia.  Indalrentiaacontemnunt.  Decent,  &c.  ^ 
If  ore,  387.  Ha  nioyent  la  transubatantiation  et  le  purgatoire,  diaana  que  lea  prft> 
erea  et  aoffragea  dea  vivana  ne  aervent  de  rien  aux  trfespaaaez.  N'  attribuoyeat 
anaai  ancnne  aatlioritft  an  Pape ;  mftpriaaiw  toutea  lee  traditaona  de  F  eglise,  meaie* 
vient  l*  isatitatioii  dea  fetea  et  dea  Jeonea*  comme  onaai  de  1*  estrane  (  '^-- 
▼igiiier,  8.  888. 
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Oaental  oonfescnon,  extreme  unction,  invocadon  of  saints,  prayer 
for  the  dead,  and  the  use  of  oil  and  chrism  in  baptism.  Peta* 
vius  represents  the  Christians  of  the  valleys  as  opposed  to  the 
papal  supremacy,  indulgences,  purgatory,  &st,  ^stivals,  and 
saint-invocation.  The  Waldensians,  says  Oaufiidus  in  his  his- 
tory of  Provence,  disseminated  theirpoison  till  the  origin  ofLuther- 
anism,  and  derided  the  Romish  hierarchy,  dogmas,  rituals,  pmv 
gatory ,  saint-invocation,  image-worship,  and  prayer  for  the  dead. 
Semis  and  Marca,  quoted  by  Moreri,  mention  the  Waldensian 
rejectbn  of  the  supremacy,  transubstantiation,  purgatory,  indul- 
gences, pilgrimages,  festivals,  tradition,  image-wor^p^  decre- 
tals of  tne  church,  intercession  of  saints,  merit  of  works,  and 
celibacy  of  the  clergy.  Thiianus  details  their  disclaiming  of 
the  Romish  church,  pontifi^  festivals,  mass,  monkery,  purgatory, 
worship  of  saints,  and  prayer  for  the  dead :  and  More  and  Vig- 
nier  deliver  a  similar  statement  on  the  subject  of  Waldensian 
theology.    / 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  Alexander's  impartial  state- 
ment, which  the  learned  Sorbonnist  supports  by  tne  testimony 
of  the  original  historians,  Rainerus,  Seysel,  Bernard,  Pilichdorff, 
and  Ebrardus  de  Bethunia.  ^  The  text  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures 
is  to  be  received,  in  opposition  to  traditions  and  comments. 
The  Pope  is  the  head  of  all  errors.  The  sacraments  are  only 
two,  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  Baptism  is  not  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  salvation.  Transubstantiation  or  the 
corporal  presence  is  unscripturaL  Penance,  matrimony,  con- 
firmation, extreme  unction,  and  holy  orders  are  no  sacraments. 
The  church  erred,  when  it  enjoined  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy. 
Dispensations,  indulgences,  relics,  canonizations,  vigils,  fasts, 
festivals,  purgatory,  altars,  consecrations,  incensing,  processions, 
exorcisms,  holy  water,  sacerdotal  vestments,  annual  confession, 
modern  miracles,  sacred  burial,  and  saint-invocation,  all  these 
the  Waldensians  despised  and  rejected.  Remission  of  sin  is 
obtained  through  the  merits  of  Jesus.  No  sin  is  venial,  but  all 
are  mortal.  The  Virgin  Mary  herself  is  not  to  be  worshipped. 
The  Waldensians  had  just  thoughts  of  God  and  Jesus,  and, 
therefore,  in  Alexander's  opinion,  were  Trinitarians.  Rainerus 
himself  clears  them  of  the  blasphemy  of  Manicheanism  and 
Arianism.  Christian  pastors,  are  to  be  ordained  by  the  impo- 
4tition  of  hands ;  and  elders,  besides,  should  be  chosen  to  govern 
the  people.'  *  The  Parisian  doctor's  portrait  of  WaJdensianism 
presents  a  picture  of  Protestantism  taken  from  life. 

^  Solum  Bcriptone  ncne  textum  recipiebant.  Tnditioaei,  ezpoatioDes  patmm, 
daereta,  et  domtales  rqiciebant.  Fofta  est  omiuiim  erronim  capat.  Duo  tantom 
•acramenta  ae  credere  profitentar,  baptismam  et  enchaiutiam.    jBaptiBfnnm,  ipaoa 
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The  admissions  of  Romish  Jiistorians,  bear  testimony  to  the 
cjonformity  of  Waldensianism  and  Albigensianism,  with  Protest- 
antism.  This  confonnity  has  been  admitted  among  others,  by 
Gratius,  Popliner,  Alexander,  Mezeray,  Gaufridus,  Moren, 
Tillet,  Semis,  Evenswy n,  and  M area.  The  Waldensians,  says 
Gratius,  *  differed  htde  from  the  Reformed  in  any  thing.'  Pop- 
liner  admits  *  their  near  approximation  to  the  Protestant  laith.' 
Alexander  acknowledges  the  same  conformity,  and  Luther's 
approbation  of  the  Waldensian  confession,  at  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  Reformation.  *  The  Henricians  and  Waldensians/ 
says  Mezeray,  *held  nearly  the  same  dogmas  as  the  Calvinists.* 
According  to  Gaufridus,  *the  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  praised 
the  learmng,  disinterestedness,  and  morality  of  the  Walden- 
sians,  and  consulted  them  as  oraoles  on  points  of  religion.* 
'Moreri,  TiHet,  Semis,  Evenswyn,  and  Marca,  grant  *  the  agree* 
ment  of  the  Waldensian  faith,  in  all  the  principal  articles  with 
the  Reformed  theology.'  ^ 

The  Waldensian  Confessions,  issued  on  several  ^occasions, 
show  the  conformity  of  their  principles  to  Protestantism.  The 
Waldensians,  who,  to  avoid  persecution,  had  removed  into  Bo- 
hemia and  Moravia,  published  their  Confession  in  1604.  This 
formulary  of  belief  was  presented  to  King  Ladislaus,  in  vindi* 
cation  of  their  character  from  the  slanderous  accusations  of  the 
Papists  and  Calixtines.  The  same  people  published  another 
Confession  in  1535.  This  was  compiled  from  older  documents, 
and  presented  by  the  Bohemian  nobility  to  the  Emperor  Ferdi- 
nand. This  celebrated  production,  as  Alexander  states,  *was 
]:H:efaced  and  approved  by  Luther,  and  praised  by  Bucer  and 


ooa  ezistiinaMa  absolate  neceflsarium  ad  salatem.  Waldenaea  transabstantiatioBeai  - . 
Don  admittebant.  Confeesionem  annuam  rejici^baQt.-  Poemtentiam  exsaoramen-  . 
torom  namero  expangebant.  Matrimoniam,  sacrameiitam  esfie  negabant.  Ecclesiaan 
erraase  dicebant,  cam  caeUbatum  clericis  indixit.  Saeramentam  unctionis  extremaa 
rejiciant.  Infirmum  adhortabantar,  ut  certain  fioaciam  et  securitatem  remiMionia 
peccatorum  per  mcrita  Ghristi  haberet.  Sacramentum  ord  inis  rejiciebaut.  Dispell- 
lationeB  ecclesiae  et  indalgentias  respuebant.  Sanctorum  invocationem  impagnabant 
reliqiiiaa,  tranalationea,  canonizationes,  vigilias,  festivitates  Banctomm  contemnebant. 
MiracaUB  nullam  adhibebant  fidem.  Electos  Dei,  immo»  ipsam  Christi  geuetricem 
honorandoa  negabant.  Forgatoriam  negabant.  Ecclesias,  altaria,  eomm  consecn»- 
tionesy  omatam  etsapellectilem,Bacerdotaliaindamenta,laminaria,  thurificationes, 
aiiuam  benedictam,  procesmonee.  aliosque  aacros  ritus  rejiciebant  et  deridebant. 
SacramBepnltoramnmilifiiciebant.  Exorciamoa  impagnabant.  Ecclesiaaticajejimia, 
quasi  idolatriam  et  aaperstitlonem  redolentia  aTersabantur.  Nullum  venitUc  pec> 
catum,  sad  omnia  mortalia.  Waldenses  poroa  de  Deo  et  Chri$to  recte  senaisae. 
Rainerus  ipsos  a  Manicbaeomm  et  Arianorum  blaaphemiia  absolvit.  Waldenaea 
paatorea  nabebant;  ad  praedicandi  munos,  impoaitione  manuum  adraittebantur. 
SeniorM  praatereaad  regendum  populum  eligebanL    Alex.  17.  370 — 388. 

^  Non  moltum  alicubi  dissentiunt  ab  lis.  Gratiue  in  Faacioul.  89.  Doctrinair. 
•nam  ab  eo  qoam  hodie  Proteitantea  amplectontnr  parum  difierentum  diissemiutt- 
nnt    Popliner,  1.7. 
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Melancthon*^  Oeoolompadius,  Beza,  and  Bollinger,  ako  recog 
nized  these  people,  though  despised  and  persecuted,  as  a  con* 
stituent  part  of  the  great  Christian  Commonwealth*  The 
Lutherans  and  Zuin^lians,  in  this  manner,  acknowledged  the 
Waldensians  as  Chnstians,  and  their  faith  as  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel.  The  Waldensians  also  published  a  Confession  in  the 
reign  of  Francis  the  First«  This,  in  1644,  was  followed  by 
another,  which,  in  1551,  was  transmitted  to  the  French  King 
and  read  in  the  Parisian  Parliament.  All  these  are  in  strict 
harmony  with  the  Reformed  Theolo^ ;  and  all  breathe  the 
spirit  and  teach  the  truths  of  Christiamty.'  This  same  people, 
as  late  as  in  1819,  in  a  Confession  found  among  the  manu- 
scripts of  Peyran,  declared  their  adherence  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  churches  of  England,  Netherlands,  Germany,  Prussia,  Swit* 
serland,  Poland,  and  Hungary  ;  and  entreated  these  conunur 
nions  and  others  settled  in  America,  to  regard  them,  though  few 
and  destitute,  as  members  of  the  same  ecclesiastical  bod^« 

The  sanctity  of  Waldensian  morality  corresponded  with  the 
purity  of  the  Waldensian  faith.  The  piety,  benevolence,  inno- 
cence, and  holiness  of  this  people  have  challenged  the  esteem 
and  extorted  the  approbation  of  friend  and  foe,  of  the  protec- 
tant, the  papist,  and  even  the  inquisitor.  Many  partizans  of 
popery  have  concurred  with  the  patrons  of  protestantism  in  their 
eulogy.  The  following  character  of  this  people  is  taken  from 
Rainerus,  Seysel,  Lewis,  Hagec,  Alexander,  Labb^,  Gaufrid, 
and  Thuanus. 

Rainerus,  auoted  by  Alexander,  admits  '  their  show  of  poety 
and  integrity  oefore  men.'  This  is  pretty  well  for  a  Dominican 
Inquisitor,  who  discovered,  however,  that  Waldensian  piety 
was  mere  dissimulation.  But  Rainerus  also  acknowledges 
*  their  sobriety,  modesty,  chastity,  and  temperance,  with  their 
aversion  to  taverns,  baUs,  vanity,  anger,  scurrility,  detraction, 
levity,  swearing,  and  falsehood.     He  grants  their  attention,  men 

>  QnoA  nano,  qttoqne,  OalvimsUe  noetri  fsoiunt.    Alex.  17.  375. 

Lathenifl  haiic  ValdeoBiam  Bohemoram  ConfeMionem  approbavit.   Alex.  17.  401. 

Henericiens  et  Vaadob  tenoient  apea  pres  les  memes  dogmes  que  les  Calyinutea. 
ICexeray,  2. 577.  Leu  Lutheriens  et  les  CalTinuteB  commencerent  a  louer  lear  mani- 
^ra  de  vivre :  leur  dismtereflement,  lean  InmiereB.  On  commenca  a  let  oonsolter 
eomme  des  oracles  ma  lea  points  de  la  religion.    Gaufrid.  S.  458. 

Lear  doctrine  est  confbrme  a  celle  des  reformez,  dans  les  principanz  articles. 
Moreri,  8,  48.  Tillet  croit  qa'Hs  etoient  dans  les  memos  sentimens  que  les  Refor> 
■DM.  Serres  declare  que  lenrs  sentimens  etoient  les  memos  qne  ceox  qni  out  eta 
renoavellez  par  Wiclif  et  par  Lather.     Moreri,  1.  235. 

Bvenswyn  dit  que  les  Albigeois  etoient  dans  les  memos  sentimens  one  I'v  Refbr> 
mez.  Marca  parle  des  Albigeois  k  pen  pres  de  la  memo  maaiere  qne  les  RubllM^ 
Mbreri,  1.  235. 

Prefatus  est  hmiorifioe  Lntheras.    Alex.  17.  405,  406. 

*  Da  Pin,  3,  250.    Tbaaa.  2.  82.    Benedict,  260. 
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and  women,  young  and  old,  night  and  day,  to  leaixng  or 
teaching;  and  he  Imd  seen  a  Waldensian  rustic,  who  repeated 
Job,  word  for  word,  and  many  who  perfectly  knew  the  whole 
of  the  New  Testament.*  * 

Seysel  acknowledged  ^  their  purity  of  life,  which  excelled 
diat  of  other  Christians.'  Lewis,  the  French  King,  asserted 
*  their  superiori^,  both  to  himself  and  to  his  other  subjects, 
who  were  professors  of  Catholicism.'  Hagec  admits  Hheir 
simplicity  of  habits  and  their  show  of  piety,'  under  which,  how- 
ever, his  penetration  enabled  him  exclusively  to  discover  ^  their 
miscreancy.'  His  eyes  must  have  been  vety  clear  to  discern 
miscreRiicy  through  such  distinguished  simplicilr  and  piety. 
Alexander  pourtrays  ^  their  disposition  to  love  their  enemies,  to 
live,  if  possible,  in  peace  with  all  men,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
avoid  revenge,  judicial  litigation,  love  of  the  world,  and  the 
company  of  the  wicked.'  Alexander,  also  vindicates  the  Wal- 
denaians  from  the  calumny  of  Ebrard  and  Emeric,  who  had 
•iccused  them  of  avarice,  lewdness,  and  unchasdty.  Labb6, 
Cke  Bainerus  and  Hagec,  allows  the  Waldensians  *  a  pretended 
show  of  piety.'  The  Jesuit,  of  course,  must,  like  the  inauisitor 
and  the  historian,  have  been  a  notable  discemer  of  hearts. 
Oaufridus  mentions '  their  industry,  which,  in  a  superior  manner 
cultivated  the  lands  and  increased  the  national  revenue.' 
Thuanus  records  Uheir  detestation  of  perjury,  imprecations, 
scurrility,  litigation,  sedition,  gluttony,  drunkenness,  whoredom, 
divination,  sacrilege,  theft,  and  usury.'  He  mentions  their 
chastity,  which  they  accounted  a  particular  honour,  their  culti- 
vation of  manners,  their  knowledge  of  letters,  their  expertness 
in  writing,  and  their  skill  in  French.  A  boy  could  scarcely  be 
found  among  them,  but,  if  questioned  on  his  religion,  could, 
with  readiness,  give  a  reason  for  his  fidth.  Tribute,  they  paid 
with  the  utmost  punctuality ;  and  if  prevented  for  a  time  bj 
civil  war,  they  discharged  this  debt  on  the  return  of  peace." 

i  Maafmm  habvt  tpeciem  metaCb,  «o  quod  oomn  hmninflMii  jurte  wnmt.    Smt 


in  morioaiy  compositi  et  moaestt  Gasti  etiam  rant,  mazime  leonute,  tempermti 
in  cibo  et  pota.  Ad  tabemu  non  ennt,  nee  ad  choreas,  nee  ad  alias  yanitatea.  Ab 
in  ae  cohioent.  Oavent  a  Bcnrrflitate,  detractxone,  verbomm  levitate,  tnendacia 
et  jnramento.  Oranei,  Tiri  et  fiBmina,  parvi  et  ma^i,  die  noctnone  decent  tqI 
diacnnt.  Vidi  quendam  rasticain,  qui  Job  recitavit,  de  verbo  ad  Terbum ;  et 
plores,  qni  totinn  Novum  Testamentum  perfecte  acivenmt.  Rain.  c.  4,  7,  9. 
Alex.  17,  38,  390,  393. 

•  Puriorem  qnam  caeteri  Chriatiani  vitam  ajjnnt.    Sejrsel,  92.  Alex.  37.  8S7. 

Me  et  cstero  popnlo  meo  Oatholico,  meliorea  ilH  viri  rant.  Gamer.  419.  Oa 
aavoient  cacher  lenr  meebancetft  aona  dea  habita  Ibrt  rnnplea^  et  aoua  nne  grande 
marenoe  de  piet^.    Hagec,  550.    Len&n.  1.  19. 

Haa  convereatioiiii  extemie  regalas  proponebant.  Mnndnm  non  dQigere,  maSo' 
nm  conaortiam  fegera,  paoem  tiabere  cum  omniboa,  quantum  fieri  poteat,  non 
contendere  in  jndScio^  non  nlciaci  injuriaa,  inimiooa  anare.     Alex.  17.  399 
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The  Waldensians,  notwithstanding  the  sangoinaay  per^o* 
tions  of  Romanism,  stOl  exist,  and  still  are  persecuted  in  their 
native  valleys.  A  population  of  twenty  thousand  always  remain, 
and  exhibit,  to  an  admiring  world,  all  the  grandeur  of  truth  and 
all  the  beauty  of  holiness.  Their  relics  still  show  what  they 
have  been,  and  they  continue  unaltered  amid  the  revolution  of 
ages.  The  world  has  changed  around  this  sacred  society ;  while 
its  principles  and  practice,  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  time, 
live  immutably  the  same.  The  Waldensian  church,  though 
despised  by  the  Etoman  hierarchy,  Oluminated,  in  this  manner, 
the  dark  ages ;  and  appears,  in  a  more  enlightened  period,  the 
clearest  drep  in  the  ocean  of  truth,  and  shines  the  brightest 
constellation  in  the  firmament  of  holiness ;  sparkles  the  richest 
^em  in  the  diadem  of  Immanuel,  and  blooms  the  &irest  flower 
m  the  garden  of  God. 

Romanism,  renounced,  in  this  manner,  in  the  West  by  the 
Waldenses,  was  opposed  in  the  East  by  the  Greeks,  Nestorians» 
Jacobites,  Armenians,  and  Syrians.  The  Greeks  occupy 
European  Turkey  and  the  Mediterranean  Islands;  and  are 
dispersed,  though  in  fewer  numbers,  through  Mesopotamia, 
Syria,  GiUcia,  Palestine,  Greorgia  and  Mingrelia.  The  religion 
of  the  Greek  Church  is  also  the  religion  of  European  and 
Asiatic  Russia,  comprehending  a  territory  more  extensive  than 
the  empire  of  Alexander  or  Tamerlane.  The  Greeks,  as  they 
possess  an  extensive  country,  comprehend  a  numerous  people. 
The  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  says  Allatius,  quoted  by 
Thomassin,  governed,  in  the  eleventh  century,  sixty-five  Metro- 
politans and  more  than  six  hundred  bishops.^ 

The  Greeks,  indeed,  agree  not  with  modem  Protestants  in 
all  things.  Some  of  the  Orientals  had  drunk  more  and  some 
less  Scorn  the  muddy  fountain  of  human  invention,  ajccordin^  to 
the  period  of  their  connexion  with  the  Romish  communion* 
The  Greeks  continued  longest  in  conjunction  with  the  Latins; 
€uid  in  consequence,  have  imbibed  most  corruption.  The  assimi- 
lation indeed  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  communions  is,  in 
many  points,  close  and  striking.  The  Greeks,  however,  concur  to 
a  man,  in  opposing  Papal  usurpation  and  tyranny ;  in  denying  that 
the  Romish  IS  the  true  church;  and  in  condemnmg  the  dogmas  of 

Popinaram  freqaentationem  prohibebant.  Alex.  17.  389.  Fraetenta  specie  pidta> 
tb.  Labbeos^  13.  285.  Bb  B'appUqaereiit  a  coltiver  la  terre  ayec  tant  d'induttrie, 
que  lei  Seigoeon  en  angmenterent  considerablement  leurs  revennB.  Gaufride,  2. 
458.  Omnem  a  se  ao  sois  coetibiu  iniqaitatem  elimhiare  illicitafl  dcrjerationea 
peijaria,  diras,  imprecationeB,  contamelias,  rixas,  seditlonefl,  &c.  Thuan.  2. 8S, 
«9,  91. 

^  Le  Patriarche  de  ConBtaatinopIe  doxniaoit  encore  k  soixante-cinq  MetropoU 
tifau,  et  a  plus  de  tiz  cens  ereeqnes.    Tho.  Part  IV.  2*  17.  AQat.  I.  24. 
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purffBtcyiy,  supererogation,  half-commnniony  }luman  merht  cle* 
rtcal  celibacy,  prayers  for  the  dead,  and  restricting  the  circula- 
tion of  the  Bible.  The  Greeks  excommunicate  the  Roman 
pontiff  and  all  the  Ladn  episcopacy,  as  the  abettors  of  schism 
and  heresy.  Frateolus,  Fisher,  More,  Renaudot,  Guido,  Inno- 
cent, Bellarmine,  and  Aquinas  confess  the  Grecian  disbehef  in 
purgatory  and  in  the  utility  of  supplications  for  the  dead.  Their 
rejection  of  confirmation  and  extreme  unction  is  testified  by 
Smion;  while  their  belief  in  the  divine  obUgation  of  communis 
eating  in  both  kinds  is  declared  by  Simon,  Frateolus,  and  More. 
.Thevenot  and  Le  Bruges  testify  the  Greek  proscription  of  pur- 
gatory, the  pontifical  supremacy,  and  communion  m  one  kind.' 

The  Greeks  have  shewed  great  resolution  in  opposing  papal 
despotism.  Thomassin  complains  of  their  peculiar  unwillii^- 
ness,  beyond  all  the  other  Onentals,  to  acknowledge  the  ponti- 
fical supremacy.  Matthew  Paris  deprecates  their  open  or  con- 
cealed hostility,  on  all  occasions,  to  Romanism,  and  their  blas- 
phemy a^ainstits  sacraments.  Baldwin,  the  Grecian  Emperor, 
honored  Uie  Latins  with  the  name,  not  of  men,  but  of  dogs  ; 
and  this  seems  to  have  been  their  common  appellation  for  all  the 
partisans  of  popery.  The  Greeks,  says  the  Lateran  Council, 
detest  the  Latins,  rebaptize  those  whom  they  admit  to  their 
communion,  and  wash  the  altars  on  which  the  Romish  clergy 
celebrate  mass,  and  which,  in  their  mind,  had  been  polluted 
with  the  defilement  ofthe  popish  sacrament.* 

The  Mingrdians,  who  oelong  to  the  Greek  church,  appear 

^  Us  oe  recoonoiBent  point  abiolament  la  priiiiant6  de  Pape.  Qb  nient  qam 
V  eglise  Romaina  soit  la  veritable  eglise.  Hb  ercommuoient  le  Pape,  et  totu  lea 
eyAqnea  Latins,  comme  Heretiqnee  et  sehiamatiqaea.  Sikon  c.  1.  Graecl  oninea 
Latinoa,  eKcommanteatoa  reputant    Oaniaiua,  4.  433. 

Decent  nullum  pnrgatorium.  Prateol.  VII.  Gnecis  ad  hone  oaqne  diem,  noa 
est  creditam  pnrgatorium  ease.  Fisfaer,  Art.  1 8.  Docent  esse  nullum  purgatorinm 
locum.  More,  199.  Neo  tertinm  illnm  locnm,  qnem  pnrffatorinm  appellanoas 
agnoscunt.  Renwidot,  8.  105.  Idem  tribnitor  Groecis  a  GoidoAe.  Bell.  1.  1370. 
Locum  pur^tionis  bmusmodi  dicunt  (Graeci)  non  {uisBe.  Innocent,  4.  Ep,  ad 
Otton.  Du  ^^sne,  5.  931.  Credibile  est,  Graecos  de  bac  haeresi  saltern  suspectoa 
fbisBe ;  nam  D.  Thomas,  in  oposcolo  contra  Gnecoa,  refellit  etiam  hone  errorem. 
Bell.  1.  2.  Docent  etiam  mhil  prodesse  defunctis  orationes.  More,  200.  lis  ne 
resolvent  point  la  confirmation  ni  1*  Extreme  onction.  Sihok,  c.  1.  Esse  necesai^ 
rio  sub  utraque  specie,  panis  scilicet  et  vini,  commnnicandum.    More,  199. 

Lea  Grecs  n  'admittent  point  de  pnr^toire.    Us  ne  reconnoiaent  point  la  Papo 
pour  cbef  de  V  egUae.    Us  commnnient  aona  lea  deox  especea.    us  rcjettent 
porgatoire.    Le  Bruyn,  1.  S3S,  339,  c.  13. 

'  Tootes  cea  E^liaea  Chreatiennea,  except^  la  Greqne,  on  paru  extremementdia- 
pos6ea  a  reconnoitre  la  primant6  da  Saint  Siege.    Tliom.  X.  5. 

Graeci,  in  malitia  soa,  peiaerernnt,  qni  ubiqne,  ant  latenter  aut  werte,  eccleaiaa 
Bomanae  contradicont.    Omnia  aocramenta  noatra  blasphemant.    M.  Paris,  426. 

Vocabant  eoa  canea.  Gossart,  3.  21.  Graeci  ccsperunt  abominaii  Latinot. 
Labb.  13.  038.  Altaria  sua,  supra  quae  Latini  celebraverunt  divina,  abluere  con 
sneyeront.  Oania.  4.  433.  I<es  Grecs  ont  one  grande  aversion  pour  1*  eglise  Bo 
raaine.    lis  ont  la  mease  dea  Bomains  en  grande  ayersion.    Le  Bruyn,  1. 327.  o«  19* 
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to  disbelieve  transubstaiitiation.  Sir  John  Cfaardioi  while  on 
his  travels  in  Mbgrelia,  asked  a  priest,  if  the  sacramental 
bread  and  wine  became  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord.  The 
priest,  on  the  occasion,  laughed,  as  if  the  question  had  been 
mtended  in  raillery.  The  simple  MingreUsun,  in  the  exercise 
of  common  sense,  could  not  understand  how  the  Mediator 
between  God  and  man  could  be  compressed  into  a  loaf,  or  wirf 
he  should  descend  from  heaven  to  earth.^ 

The  Nestorians  overspread  Asiatic  Turkey,  Arabia,  Persia^ 
Taitary,  India,  and  China.  Their  number  and  extent  will 
appear  from  the  statements  of  Cosmas,  Vitricius,  Canisius, 
Polo,  Paris,  Grodeaii,  and  Thomassin.  Cosmas,  in  Mont&u* 
con,  represented  the  Nestorian  churches,  in  the  sixth  century, 
as  infinite  or  unnumbered.  Vitricius  records  the  numerical 
superiority  of  the  Nestorians  and  Jacobites  over  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  Canisius,  from  an  old  author,  gives  a  similar 
statement.  Polo,  the  Venetian,  who  remained  seventeen  years 
in  Tartaiy,  and  was  employed  by  the  Cham  on  many  impor- 
tant commissions,  testines  the  dissemination  of  Nestorianism 
through  Tartary,  China,  and  the  empire  of  the  Mogols.  Mat- 
thew Paris  relates  the  spread  of  the  Nestorian  heresy  through 
India,  the  kingdom  of  Prester  John,  and  the  nations  lying 
nearer  the  East.  Godeau  mentions  the  extension  of  Nesto- 
rianism through  the  East,  and  its  penetration  into  the  extremity 
of  India,  where  it  remains  to  the  present  day.  Thomassin 
attests  its  diffusion  through  India^  Persia,  and  Tartary,  and  its 
multiplication  in  the  Norm  and  East,  nearly  to  infinity.' 

The  Jacobites  or  Monophysites  are  divided  into  the  Asiatics 
and  Africans.  The  Asiatics  are  difiused  through  Syria,  Meso- 
potamia, and  Armenia ;  and  the  Afiicans  through  Egypt,  Nu- 
bia, and  Abyssinia.  The  vast  number  of  this  denommation, 
and  the  extensive  territory  which  they  have  occupied,  may 
be  shown  from  the  relations  of  Vitricius,  Paris,  Canisius,  and 
Thomassin. 

Vitricius  records  the  dissemination  of  the  Monophysite  con- 
tagion through  more  than  forty  kingdoms.     The  Patriarch  of 

>  Gbardin,  1.  100. 

^Ecclesiae  InSiiltae  wiit    Montfeneon,  3.   179.    Orientalein  r^gionem,  pro 
Biagna  parte,  infecit    Caninus,  4.  433.    Qui  cam  Jaeobiiiia»  plnrea  ease  dicuntor, 

3 nam  Latbi  et  GnecL  Vitricius  1.  70.  Le«  Neatoriena  aToumt  ploiieun  egfisea 
aiM  la  Tartarie,  dans  le  pais  des  Mogols,  et  dans  la  Chine.  Thorn.  1.  4.  Part  4. 
Nestoriana  hcBresis  per  uidiam  Majorem,  et  regimm  saeeidotSa  Jofaamiis,  et  per 
ref^a  magis  proxima  orienti  dilatator.  M.  Paris»  435.  lis  se  rapandit  dans  toat 
I'Orient,  et  penetra  josoii*  anz  eztremites  des  Indes.  Godeaa,  3.  854.  Hs  s*eut(m- 
dirent  jasqnes  dans'les  Indes,  la  Perse,  et  la  Tartaric.  Thom.  S.  20.  Part  IV.  tU 
a*7  muitipuerent  presqae  a  riofini  yers  Porient  et  le  Nord.  Thorn.  1. 375.  Bajla^ 
t.  fiOf  0. 
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the  Jacobites,  saya  Matthew  Paris,  superintends  the  Chaldeans, 
Medians,  Persians,  Armenians,  Indians,  Ethiopians,  Lybians, 
Nubians,  and  Egyptians.  These,  mingled  with  the  Saracens 
or  fixed  in  their  own  setdements  through  Asia,  Afiica,  and  the 
East,  occupy  more  than  forty  kingdoms,  containing  an  innu* 
merable  Christian  population.  Canisius,  from  the  manuscript 
of  an  anonymous  historian,  has  transmitted  a  sinular  account* 
The  Jacobites,  according  to  Thomassin,  spread,  under  the 
empire  of  the  Saracens,  through  aU  Asia  and  Africa-  The 
patriarch  of  Antioch  presides  over  the  Metropc^tans  of  Jeru- 
salem, Mosul,  Damascus,  Edessa,  and  Cyprus.  The  patriarch 
of  Alexandria  and  Abyssinia  presides  over  Egypt,  JSthiopia, 
and  Nubia.^  Abyssinia  boasts  a  Christian  empire  and  estab- 
lishment. Jowett,  the  missionaiy,  found  in  Siout,  an  Egyptian 
city,  about  5000  Coptic  Christians*  ^ 

The  Jacobites  reject  the  supremacy,  purgatory,  trlnsubstan- 
tiation,  half<:ommunion,  auricular  confossion,  extreme  unction, 
the  Latin  Liturgy,  and  the  seven  sacraments.  The  usurped 
authority  of  the  Roman  Hierarch,  they  view  with  contempt. 
Their  communion  in  both  kinds,  as  well  as  their  rejection  of 
confirmation  and  extreme  unction,  are  testified  by  Dresser  and 
Godeau.  Canisius,  firom  an  old  author,  in  his  Lections,  and 
Moreri  show  ihe  Jacoban  disbelief  of  purgatory.  The  Mono- 
physan  Missal,  cited  by  Geddes,  disclaims  transubstantiation. 
According  to  this  document, '  the  bread  and  the  wine  are  dis- 
tinct from  our  Lord  in  nature,  but  the  same  in  power  and  eSr 
eacy.  His  body  is  broken,  but  only  by  fidth.'  An  Abyssinian 
or  Monophysan  priest  expressly  declared  against  transubstan^ 
tiation  to  Bruce.  '  The  Priest,'  says  this  author,  ^  dechxed  to 
me  with  great  earnestness,  that  he  never  did  believe  that  the 
elements  in  the  Eucharist  were  converted  into  the  real  body 
and  blood  of  Christ.  He  said,  however,  that  he  believed  th& 
to  be  the  Roman  Catholic  fidth,  but  it  never  was  his,  and  that 
ke  conceived  the  bread  was  bread  and  the  wine  was  wine  even 
after  consecration.*  Vitricius  attests  their  rejection  of  auricular 
confession.  Their  disuse  of  the  Latin  Liturgy  is  well  known ; 
and  their  renunciation  of  confirmation,  confession,  and  extreme 
unction,  shows  their  opinion  of  the  seven  sacraments.^ 

^  Patriareha  Jacobitanim  pneert  Obaldaeu,  Media,  Penia,  et  AxnenSa.  8e»tii» 
gnta  pn>viiiein  tA  obediwit}  in  cniiliua  habitant  fannntaPMbilaa  ObriatiflBi.  Hiuc 
aabdita  eat  Minor  Ibidia,  A«tyopla,  Lybia,  cum  Aegy^to.  Occnpacverant  Nabiaaa 
at  ounMa  rpgicmea  naqne  in  IndKam,  ploaoaam  qoadniZgutta  regna.    Paris,  425, 436 

Jacobini  mdoram  partem  Asie  inhabitant.  Oontemnnata  Aesjpto,  magnan 
partem  AethopMB  «t  pmres  regionea  naqne  in  Indiam  Oiteiwem,  ptea  regna  poa- 
aident  Caninaa,4.  433  Gette  aecte  s'entendit  dma  tcnto  FA«0  etrAfriqueb 
nMVB.  9.  90.    Vitricioa,  1.  75.    Renandot,  1.  375,  488,  446. 

*  Sacramentiim  integnun,  tarn  olerid  qpam  laici,  aec^pimik^    DraN*  595. 
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The  Nestorians  were  said  to  divide  the  person  of  the  Son, 
and  the  Jacobites  to  confound  his  natures.  But  this  contro- 
Tersy,  as  the  ablest  and  most  candid  theologians  and  historians 
admit,  was  a  dispute  about  words.  This  is  the  opinion  of  the 
Protestant  historians,  Mosheira,  Bayle,  Basnage,  La  CrozOt 
Jalonsky,  and  Buchanan.  Many  Romish  as  well  as  Reformed 
critics  entertained  the  same  opinion.  This  was  the  judgment 
of  Simon,  Bruys,  Assemanni,  Toumefort,  Gelasius,  Thomassin, 
and  Godeau.  Nestorianism,  says  Simon,  is  only  a  nominal 
heresy,  and  the  controversy  originated  in  a  mutual  misunder- 
standing. Bruys,  Assemanni,  Toumefort,  and  Gelasius  speak 
to  the  same  purpose.  Thomassin  calls  the  Jacobites,  Arme- 
nians, Copts,  and  Abyssinians,  Demi-Eutychians,  who  rejected 
the  extravagant  imaginations  of  the  original  Monophysites* 
Modem  relations,  says  this  author,  show  that  the  Jacobites 
confounded  not  the  godhead  and  manhood  of  ^e  Messiah,  but 
represented  these  as  forming  one  person,  without  confusbn,  in 
the  Son,  as  soul  and  body  in  man.  The  Abyssinians,  who  are 
a  branch  of  the  Monophysites,  disbelieve,  says  Godeau,  any 
commixture  of  Deity  and  humanity  in  the  Son  of  God.' 

The  Armenians  are  scattered  through  Armenia,  Cappadocia, 
Cilicia,  Syria,  Persia,  India,  Cyprus,  Pdand,  Turkey,  Tran- 
sylvania, Hungary,  and  Russia.  Julfa,  in  the  suburbs  of  Isoa- 
han,  is,  say  Renaudot  and  Chardin,  entirely  inhabited  by  this 
denomination.  This  colony  amounted  to  80,000  persons. 
Abbas,  the  Persian  monarch,  contemporary  with  Elizabeth  of 
England,  invited,  says  Walsh,  the  Armenians  to  settle  in  his 
dominions,  where  he  gave  them  every  protection.  Twenty 
thousand  families  were  placed  in  the  province  of  Guilam. 
Forty  thousand  reside  in  India,  and  carry  on  a  great  part  of 
the  inland  trade.  Two  hundred  thousand  of  them  remain  in 
Constantinople,  in  the  adjoining  villages,  and  on  the  Bosphorus.* 

The  Armenian  merchants  are  distinguished  for  their  industry, 
frugality,  activity,  and  opulence.  Fixing  their  setdements  iQ 
every  principal  city  and  emporium  of  Asia,  the  Arminians,  says 

T\b  commtinient  sons  les  deux  especes.  Si  ne  pratiqaent  ni  1a  coiifinnfttioii,  nl 
1'  extreme  unction.    Qodeaii,  1.  275. 

De  Pornitorio  nil  credunt.  OaniB.  4.  434.  Les  Jacobites  ne  crojent  pas  le  pur* 
^  gatoire.    Moreri,  8.  429. 

O  Ohristey  oicnt  in  pane  et  vino  natonB  sunt  a  te  distincte,  in  Tirtute  et  potentia 
idem  sont  tecum.    Corpus  frangimus,  sed  tantam  per  fidem.    6edd.  169. 

Confessiones  peccatorum  suorum,  non  sacerdotibos,  sed  soli  Deo  latenter  faciunl. 
Vitricius,  1.  76.     Bruce  V.  12. 

^  Bayle,  2077.  Simon,  c.  9.  Bmys,  1.  207.  Asaem.  291.  Toum.  2.297.GaL 
de  duob.    Thorn.  2.  21.    Godeau,  I.  275. 

*  Abbas  Magnus  Armenorum  Ju1£b  prope  Ispabanam,  coloniam  constitQit,  ela. 
Benaud.  2.  376.    Chard.  2.  97. 
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Buchanan,  are  the  general  merchants  of  the  East,  and  in  con- 
stant motion  between  Canton  and  Constantinople.  Calcutta! 
Madras,  and  Bombay  have  each  an  Armenian  church.  Tour* 
nefort  extols  their  civiUty,  pohteness,  probity,  sense,  wealth, 
induf^iy,  and  enterprising  disposition.  Godeau  reckons  the 
Armeman  families,  under  one  of  the  Armenian  patriarchs,  at 
more  than  1600.  The  Armenian  patriarch  of  Antioch,  says 
Otho,  superintends  more  than  a  thousand  bishops,  and  is,  in 
consequence,  called  Universal.  He  governs,  says  Vitricius, 
twenty  provinces  and  fourteen  metropoUtans,  with  their  suffra- 
gans, who  occupy,  according  lo  Thomassin,  many  churches 
through  all  the  East,  in  Mesopotamia,  Persia,  Caramania,  and 
Armenia.^ 

This  denomination,  beyond  all  the  Christians  in  Central  Asia, 
have  repefled  Mahometan  and  Romish  superstitions.  True  to 
their  ancient  faith,  they  have  nobly  resisted  the  oppression  of 
Islamism,  and  the  allurements  of  popery.  Preserving  the  Bible, 
their  fiiith,  says  Buchanan,  is  a  transcript  of  bibUcal  purity. 
The  Armenians  condemn  the  Supremacy,  Transubstantiation, 
Purgatoiy,  Image-worship,  Clerical  Celibacy,  the  Seven  Sacra- 
ments, the  Latin  Liturgy,  the  power  of  the  Sacraments  to  confer 
grace,  the  observance  of  Vigils  and  Festivals,  and  the  with- 
holding of  the  Bible  from  the  laity.  Their  re-baptism  of  papists 
who  jom  their  communion,  as  mentioned  by  Godeau  and  More, 
is  a  sufficient  evidence  of  the  opinion  which  they  entertain  of 
the  Supremacy  and  of  Romanism.  The  uncatholicism  and 
falsehood  of  popery  besides,  is,  says  More,  one  of  their  pro- 
fessed dogmas.  Their  disbelief  of  the  real  presence  in  the 
Communion,  except  in  sign  and  similitude,  is  acknowledged  by 
Godeau,  Guido,  and  More.  Their  denial  of  purgatory  and 
prayers  for  the  dead  is  admitted  by  Godeau,  More,  and  Cani- 
sius;  while  Nicetas,  Baronius,  and  Spondanus  proclaim  the 
Armenian  renunciation  of  image-worship.  The  Armenians, 
according  to  Godeau,  ordain  only  married  men  to  the  priest- 
hood, and  detract  from  the  Sacraments  the  power  of  con- 
ferring grace.  Thevenol  attests  their  rejection  of  purgatory 
and  the  pope,  as  well  as  their  great  enmity  to  all  the  professors 
of  Romanism.* 

'  Lea  families,  qui  sont  sons  sa  jurisdiction  excedent  le  nombre  de  qniiize  cene 
miUe.  Godeau,  1.  273.  Le  patriarche  des  Anneniens  etoit  appel16  Catholique 
on  Universel,  parceqa'il  avoit  plus  de  mille  ev^ques  sous  sa  juridiction.  Thoraaa- 
■b,  1^.  4.  Lalobeus,  12.  1572.  Habet  sub  se  viginti  provincifis  Antiochenus 
Patriarcha,  quanim  quatuordecim  Metropolitanos  habebant,  cum  sibi  suftVapmieiB 
Episcopis.  vitricius,  c.  23.  Hs  occupent  presentement  plusieurs  egliscs  daua 
tout  r  orient,  dans  la  Mesopotamie,  la  Perse,  la  Coramanie,  et  dans  les  deux 
Annenies.    Thorn.  I.  4.  part  4.    Spon.  1145  IV.  

*  Us  rebaptizent  les  Catbofiques  Homaina  qui  yieonent  a  leuz  commuJiioiL 
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The  Syrian  Christians  who  agree  in  fitith  with  the  Refermedj 
inhabit  India,  where  Travancore  and  Malabar  constitute  theii 
chief  setdements*  These  had  occupied  Western  India  fion: 
the  earliest  ages,  and  had  never  heard  of  Romanism  or  tho 
Papacy  till  Vasco  De  Gama  arrived  at  Cochin  in  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  centuir*  The  infernal  spirit  of  Popery  and 
persecution  then  invaaed  this  ancient  church,  and  disturbed 
the  tranquillity  of  1200  years*^  The  Syrians  on  the.  sea-coast 
vielded,  for  a  time,  to  the  storm*  But  the  inland  inhabitants, 
m  support  of  their  ancient  religion,  braved  all  the  terrors  of  the 
inquisition  with  unshaken  resmution* 

The  Syrians  constitute  a  numerous  church.  Godeau  reckons 
the  Syrian  population  of  Comorin,  Coutan,  Crancanor,  Malabar^ 
and  Ne^patam  at  16,000  families,  or  70,000  individuals.'  But 
the  multitude  is  greater  towards  the  west,  the  north,  and  the 
city  of  Cochin. 

The  antiquity  of  the  Syrian  church  reaches  beyond  that  of 
Nestorianism,  Jacobitism,  or  Armenianism,  and  this  appears 
in  the  purity  and  simpUcity  of  their  theologjr*  Godeau  admits 
their  reading  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  83rrian  tongue  in 
their  churches ;  and  their  rejection  of  extreme  unction,  image- 
worship,  and  clerical  celibacy.  The  Syrians,  says  Moreri  aa 
weU  as  Thomas,  quoted  by  Renaudot,  neither  bdlieve  purga- 
torial fire  nor  pray  for  the  dead.  These  Indian  Christians,  says 
Renaudot,  celebiate  the  communion  in  Syriac,  and  reckon,  says 
Canisius,  aU  the  Latins  exconmiunicated.' 

But  the  Synod  of  Diamper,  in  which  Menez,  Archbishc^  of 

Oodean,  1.  278.  Balmptinat  m,  qn  Jam  tinnal  baptima  raBoepemxit  in  acclMia 
Bomana.  Biora,  63.  Apod  Latinoa,  son  esse  yenin  et  catholicam  eccleiiam 
afflrmans.  More,  62.  tU  nient  la  preaenoe  reelle  da  corpi  de  Jeraa  ChrUt  en 
Vencliariftie.  Oodean,  t.  272.  Noa  crednnt  qnod  lit  lub  spec  iebof  panis  et  vmi 
▼ere  et  realiter  Tenim  corpus  et  sanguis  Ohristi»  sed  tantum  m  siimlitnniTie  et  signo 
Gaido»  c.  22.  Negant  illi  Tennn  Christi  oorpos  realiter  in  Sacramento  EnchanBtiro 
sub  panis,  et  sangoinem  sab  vini  speciebos  contineri.  More,  62  lis  rejettent  le 
imrgatoire,  et  la  priere  des  motts.  Godean,  1.  273.  Nullam  esse  por^atorinm 
locam.  More,  63.  De  porgatorio  nil  crednnt.  Canisius,  4. 434.  Sacras  i"nf>ginffs 
non  adorabant.  Spend.  863.  V.  lis  n'admittent  an  sacerdoce  que  les  bommes 
mariez.  Godean,  1.  273.  Us  otent  aux  sacremens  la  yerta  de  oonferer  la  grace. 
Oodean,  1.  273.  Ab  omnibus  saoramentis,  Tirtntem  oonferendi  gratiam  tdlnnt. 
More,  62.  Negant  in  nuptils  contrabendis  aliquod  esse  sacramentum.  More,  63. 
Armeni  in  ynl^ri  sermone  Dirinas  Scripturas  pronnnciant.  Vigilias  et  festa  sanc- 
torum non  sanotificant.    Oanisias,  4.  434. 

Les  Armeniens  n'admittent  point  de  purgatoire.  Bs  ne  rlconnoissent  point  le 
Pape.  lis  sent  umyersellement  grands  eamemis  de  tons  ceoz  qui  professent  la  Ibi 
Catbolique  Bomaine.    Therenot,  8.  396. 

1  Coss.  6.  83. 

*  On  faisoit  monter  a  ^uinze  ou  atUe  mUle  families,  on  a  soizante  et  diz  milia 
penonnes.    II  7  en  ayoit  una  plus  grs^de  multitude,  &c.    Godeau,  1.  270. 

'  Dm  n'aToit  en  usage  le  sacrement  de  I'Bztreme-Onction,  ni  des  images  des 
saints.    Leura  prltres  ponmient  se  marier  one  fiiia.    Le  Nooyean  Testament  ae 
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\i0a9  proskted,  aflbrds  unexceptionable  evidence  of  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  Syrian  church  to  Popery,  and  of  its  affreemwit, 
in  every  essential,  with  Protestantism.  The  acts  c^Uiis  synod 
are  inserted  in  Cossart's  collection,  and  supply  the  following 
statements.  '  The  Babylonian  patriarch  is  independent  of  the 
Roman  pontiff,  and  the  Syrian  church  of  the  Papal  communion. 
The  Son  of  God  conferred  no  authority  on  Peter  above  his 
apostoho  fellows.  The  Romish  communion  has  renounced  the 
faith  and  fidlen  into  heresy.  The  Popish  theology  is  a  system 
of  falsehood,  which  was  propagated  through  Christendom,  by 
the  arms  and  enactments  of  the  Roman  emperors. 

*  Transubstantiation  is  an  absurdity.  The  body  of  Jesus  is 
not  in  the  host,  and  is  only  in  heaven.  The  bread  and  vrine 
are  die  emblems  of  his  body  and  blood,  from  which  they  diflfer 
as  a  picture  Scorn  the  original.  The  Sacramental  elements  are 
the  Lord,  not  in  reality  but  in  appearance,  not  in  substance 
but  in  eflScacy.  When  Menez  elevated  the  host,  the  Syrians 
shut  their  eyes  lest  they  should  see  the  object  of  idolatry. 

'  Images  are  not  to  ber  venerated.  These  hateful  and  filthy 
idols  are  to  be  excluded  from  the  churches  and  houses  of  the 
faithfuL'  When  Menez  exhibited  an  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
the  people  cried,  'away  with  this  abomination.  We  are 
Christians,  and  do  not  worship  idols.' 

'  Matrimony^  confirmation,  and  extreme  unction  are  no  sacrar 
ments.  The  Syrians  had  no  knowledge  of  confirmation ;  and 
reearded  it,  when  proposed  by  the  Metropolitan  of  Goa,  not 
amy  as  superfluous  and  unnecessary,  but  as.  an  insult.  The 
Syrian  clergy  administered  no  extreme  unction,  and  were  igno- 
rant of  its  supposed  institution,  use,  and  eflGicacy.  The  Syrian 
laity  practisea  no  auricular  confession.  The  Syro-Indian 
churcn  used  no  holy  oil,  either  in  baptism  or  in  any  other  cere- 
mony. Menez,  the  Popish  metropolitan,  ordered  baptism  to  be 
administered  according  to  the  Roman  ritual ;  a  certain  token 
that  the  chrism,  exorcism,  spittle,  and  other  ridiculous  super- 
stitions of  Romanism  in  the  administration  of  this  sacrament 
had  been  unknown  in  this  ancient  communion.  Sacerdotal 
celibacy  was  no  institution  of  Syrian  discipline.  The  clergy 
married,  and  sometimes  even  widows.*     Such  is  the  Synod  of 


lisoit  dmm  Jmir  egllBeB  en  iangae  Symqae.  Godea.  1.  270.  Lea  Chrestiena  de  S 
Thomas  n'aroient  point  entondu  parler  da  Paipitoire,  ni  da  Mcrifice  offbrt  poor 
en  retirer  1m  ames,  arant  le  Bynode  da  Diamper,  en  1599.  Moreri,  7.  397.  lUoi 
FttTgatorinm  ignem  non  agnoecere.  Neqae  illoa  orare  pro  mortnu.  Thomas. 
VII.  IS.  fienandot,  2.  JOS.  Syri  Byriace  saera  celebrant.  Renand.  1.  874. 
Syfiaai  onnoa  Latinos  exoomanmicatos  repatanC    CanisiaB,  4.  433. 
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Diamper's  representation  of  the  distinctions  which  discfuninated 
Syrianism  from  Popery.* 

Buchanan  and  Kerr  visited  this  Christian  community,  and 
have  transmitted  accounts  of  its  people  and  profession.  Their 
knowledge  of  the  Syrian  clergy  and  laity  was  obtained  by  per- 
sonal acquaintance,  and  then:  delineations  possess  all  the  merit 
of  pictures  taken  from  life.  Buchanan  held  long  conversations 
witn  the  Syrian  clergy,  and  found,  after  mature  examination, 
the  conform'ty  of  their  faith  with  the  reformed.  He  acknow»- 
ledged  the  antiquity  of  Syrianism,  and  its  identity,  m  all  its 
tenets,  with  Protestantism.  India,  from  time  immemorial,  con- 
tained a  church  which  was  unknown  to  the  rest  of  Christendom, 
but  which  held  the  same  theology  that  had  been  professed  in 
tlie  European  nations  by  the  Waldensians,  and  wnich,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  was  promulgated  by  Luther  and  Calvin,  and 
is  received,  at  the  present  day,  by  a  great  part  of  the  Old  and 
New  World. 

The  European,  Asiatic,  and  African  denominations  that  dis^ 
sented  from  Popery  were  four  times  more  numerous  than  the 
partisans  of  Romanism,  when,  prior  to  the  Reformation,  the 
Papacy  shone  in  all  its  glory.  Popery,  instead  of  universality, 
which  it  its  vain  but  empty  boast,  was  never  embraced  by  more 
than  a  fifth  part  of  Christendom.  The  West  and  especially  the 
East  were  crowded  by  the  opponents  of  the  Romish  despotism 
and  absurdity.  Superstition  and  error,  indeed,  except  amonff 
the  Waldenses,  prevailed  through  the  European  nations,  ana 
reigned  in  the  realms  of  Papacy  with  uncontrolled  sway. 

^  tJnam  esse  le^em  Sanoti  Thome,  aliam  vero  Diri  Petri,  qase  tamen  oonitKtae* 
bant  duaa  ecclenaB  distiiictaa,  et  alteram  ab  altera  indepenoentem,  nee  pastorem 
anitu  debere  paatori  alteriui  obedire.  Patriarcham  Babylonicum  sabjectom  non 
esse  Bomano  Fontifici.  Potestatem  a  Cbricto  PeUt>  relictam  in  eccleeiam  nihU 
omnino  differre  ab  ea  quam  sacerdotibua  aliis  contalit:  aoamobrem  Petri  succea- 
•orea  non  excedere  in  jnriadictione  epiacopOB  alioa.  Ecciesiam  Romanam  a  fide 
excidiase;  Romonorum  hereticam  lalsam,  St  aimoram  ^i,  nocnon  Decretit  Impenft^ 
tonim,  quoad  mnjorem  Orbis  partem  iutit>dactam.     Coasart,  6,  29,  36, 37,  89,  40. 

Bacram  Eiichaiif^tiam  eaae  tantum  uuaginem  Christi,  etab  eo  distingni  nonaecui 
•c  imago  ab  bomiue  vero ;  neo  in  ilia  eiae  Chriati  corpna,  quod  aolnm  in  coelo  ez- 
iatit.  In  Enchariatla  tantommodo  Chriati  Tirtutem,  non  antem  verum  corpaa  ei 
•angninem  contineri.    Cosaart,  6.  39,  40. 

Imaginea  venerandas  non  eaae,  utpote  idola  tnrpia,  et  immmnda.  Imagineanlte^ 
rina  idola  eeae  impie  dooetor,  nee  yeneraindaa  in  eccleaiia.    Coaaart,  %,  40,  47. 

Matrimoniam  non  esee  aacramentum,  aed  nee  esse  poaae.  Hactenoe  confirms* 
tionis  uaa  notidaqae  popnlua  Christianna  higna  Dioeceeeoa  canierit.  Rem  aaper* 
flnam,  nee  neceaaariam,  nactenoa  ignotam,  et  non  yiaam  dicerent.  Hactenua  in 
hoc  epiacopatu  nnllaa  inerit  nana  Bacramento  Extreme  Unctionia.  Nulla  de  so, 
efuaone  effectn,  et  efficacia,  nee  de  ipsioa  inatitotione,  notitia  habita  ML  Prascep* 
turn  Dtgoamodi  (eonfeaaionia)  non  fuit  adhne  ita  in  aan,  in  hoc  epiaoonatu.  Sacn 
Dim  UBua  in  eacramentlB  hue  uaque  in  hac  epiaoopali  aede,  ant  nullaa  ftiit,  ant 
Bceleaic  Catholicte  ritibua  minime  conaentaneua.  rresbyteri  matrimonia  con* 
tt^ebant,  Neqne  uUa  habebator  ratio,  an  virgo  eaaet,  an  vidua,  an  prima  uxor 
eaaet,  an  aecnnda,  an  etiam  tertia.    Oosiart,  6.  36,  65,  7%  73.  83,  101, 119,  127. 
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Darkness,  within  its  dominions,  covered  the  earth  and  gross 
darkness  the  people.  But  the  Waldenses,  who  were  nume- 
rous, held  up,  m  tne  Western  world,  a  steady  light  which  shone 
through  the  sprroundiug  obscurity,  and  iUnminate^J,  with  its 
warming  beams,  the  minds  of  many.  The  oriental  Christians, 
more  numerous  than  the  Waldenses  and  divided  and  disputing 
about  minor  matters  of  words  and  ceremony,  opposed,  with 
firmness  and  unanimity,  the  tyranny  and  corruptions  of  Ro- 
manism. All  these,  overspreading  the  Eastern  and  Western 
world  and  resisting  the  usurpations  of  pontifical  despotism,  far 
oatnumbered  the  sons  of  Eurooeaa  superstition  and  JPopery. 


THE  VARIATIONS  OF  POPERY. 
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tBB  DXPPXCVLTT  OV  TBI  POlTTinOAL  SVCOBMIOH — tflSTOBXCAL  TAKIATlOITg-* 
BLBCTORAL  TARXATIOjrg— SCHISMS  IV  THB  PAPACY— LIBBEIVS  AHD  PBLXZ— 
SILTBRIUS  AND  TIOIL1V8 — P0RM08US,  8BKOI0S,  AMD  STEPHEN-^BXHEDICT,  8tL« 
TBSTEB,  JOHB  AND  ORBOOKT — GREAT  WBSTERN  SCHISM— BA8ILIAN  AND  PLORBN- 
TXHB  SCHISM — DOCTRINAL  TARIAT10NS — TICTOR — STBPBBN — ^LIBBRIUS,  SOStMVI» 
AND  BONORIUB—TIQILIUB— JOHN— MORAL  TARIATIONS— STATB  OP  THB  PAP  AC  T— 
THEODORA  AND  MAROZIA— JOHN — BONIPACB — ORBOORT-^ONIPACB— JOHN — BIZTVB 
— ALBZANDBR — JULIUS— LBO^PBRJQ RED  PONTIVP8. 

Thb  pontifical  succession  is  attended  with  more  difficulty  than 
the  quadrature  of  the  circle  or  the  longitude  at  sea.  The  one 
presents  greater  perplexity  to  the  annedist  and  the  divine,  than 
the  others  to  the  geometrician  and  the  navigator.  The  quadra- 
ture and  the  longitude,  in  the  advanced  state  of  mathematics, 
admit  an  approximation.  But  the  papal  succession  mocks 
investigation,  eludes  research,  and  bias  proud  defiance  to  aU 
inquiry. 

The  difficulty  on  this  topic  arises  from  the  variations  of  the 
historians  and  electors,  ana  from  the  faith  and  morality  of  the 
Roman  pontiffs.  Historians,  for  a  centurjr,  differed  in  their 
records  of  the  papacy;  and  the  electors,  m  thirty  instances, 
disagreed  in  their  choice  of  an  ecclesiastical  sovereign.  Many 
of  the  Popes  embraced  heresy  and  perpetrated  immoralit^r ;  and 
these  considerations  render  the  problem  of  their  legitimate 
succession  an  historical  and  moral  impossibility. 

History  has  preserved  a  profound  silence  on  the  subject  of 
the  first  Roman  Bishop.  This  honour,  indeed,  if  such  it  be, 
has  by  Romish  partisans  been  conferred  on  the  apostle  Peter. 
But  the  patrons  of  this  opinion  cannot,  from  any  good  authority, 
show  that  the  apostle  was  ever  in  the  Roman  capital,  and  stiU 
less  that  he  was  ever  a  Roman  hierarch.  The  evidence  of  his 
visit  to  that  city  is  not  historical  but  traditional.  History,  for 
a  century  after  the  alleged  event,  presents  on  this  topic  an  uni- 
versal  blank,  which  is  supplied  fiom  the  very  suspicious  testh 
mony  of  tradition. 
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X  angle  hiat  on  this  antgect  is  not  nflbrded  brPeti^r  himRelg 
nor  by  ms  inspired  compaioions,  Ltd^e»  J.amea»  Jude»  Fau^»  mi4 
John.  Pope  Peter  jut  ms  epistolaiy  {Nt!QdvtctioQ8f  me^tioiMi 
Rot^kigof  ois  Roman  zesidency,  epi$OQpeu:^yi  or  supreiuaqy* 
Paul  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Romans ;  and,  &om  the  RomaiQ  oily 
addressed  the  Oalatians,  Epheakms,  PhflippiaoiS)  Co]osBians» 
Timotliy>  and  Philemon*  He  sends  salutatioQa  to  various  Rp^ 
man  fHends»  such  as  PnsoiQa,  Aquila^  Epenetus,  Mwrys  Andror 
nicus,  Julia,  and  Amplias :  but  {bigets  BimcNa  the  supposes) 
Roman  hierarch.  Writing  from  Rome  to  the  €ok>ssians,  h# 
mentions  Tychicus,  Oneamus,  Ajfistarchus,  Marcus,  JustuSi 
EpaphrasyLuke,  and  Demas,  whohad  a£RDrded  himconsdaaoni 
but,  strange  to  tell,  neglects  the  sovereign  pontiff.  Addressing 
Timothy  from  the  Roman  eii^,  Paul  ot  Tarsus  lemember^ 
Eubulus,  Pudens,  Linus,  and  Claudia;  but  ovedodcs  the  Rq^ 
mem  bishop.  No  man,  except  Luke,  stood  with  Paul  at  hi4 
first  answer  or  at  the  neiaier  approach  of  dissdution^^  His  apo4N 
tolic  holiness  could  not  then  oave  beon  in  his  own  diocese,  and 
should  have  been  prosecuted  for  non^residenoe.  His  InfaUibility^ 
perhaps,  like  some  of  his  successors,  had  made  an  excursiQ% 
tor  amusement,  to  Avictou.  Luke  also  is  silent  en  this  theme. 
John,  who  published  his  gospel  after  the  other  Evan^lists,  aiui 
his  Revelation  at  the  dose  ot  the  first  century,  mamtainsi  cv^ 
this  agitated  subj|ect,  a  profound  and  provoking  sil^ice. 

The  omission  is  continued  by  the  Apostolic  men,  Clemensy 
Barnabas,  Hermas,Ignadus,  and  Poly  carp.  Not  one  of  all  theses 
dei^s  to  mention  a  matter  of  such  stupendous  ioiportajioe  ta 
Christendom.    Clemens,  in  pardcular,  might  have  been  0Xt* 

gseted  to  record  such  an  event.  He  was  a  Roman  bishop,  an4 
teiested  in  a  peculiar  manner,  in  the  d^nil^  of  the  Homai^ 
See.  An  apostolic  predecessor,  besides,  would  .h%ve  reflected 
honour  oa  nis  successor  in  the  hierarchy.  He  mentioiM  hi^ 
pietended  predecessor  indeed ;  but  omits  any  allusion  tp  hin 
journey  to  Rome,  or  his  occupation  of  the  pontifical  throne* 

The  fiction  of  Peter's  visit  to  the  metropolis  of  the  worl4 
began  to  obtain  credit  about  the  end  of  the  second  century. 
Irenaeus,  trusting  to  the  prattlement  of  Papias  or  to  cpmmpfl 
report,  recorded  the  tradttion ;  and  was  f^ft^rwfl^ds  followed  by 
TertuUian,  Hippolytus,  Origen,  CyfrnaQ,  Epiphanius,  Athm^ 
asius,  Ephraim,  Lactantius,  Jerome,  Chrysofitom,  AmobiiH^ 
Prudentius,  Theodoret,  Oroeius,  Prosper,  Qyril^  Kusebiuifl 
Optatus,  Soeomen,  and  Augustine^'  The-  t^^itioq,  boweverj 
seemed  doubtfiil  to  Eusebius.  He  iptroduqes  it  as  something 
reported,  but  not  certain.     The  ^relation,  to  the  father  of  eccfe* 

»  Bom.  XVL    ColoM.  IV.    2  Tim.  TV.  * 

•Ireii.111.  3.  M«mb.22.    Brny.l.lO.    Spoil.  44.  X..  .BaQ.  H.  ft.  BaMl>.I|.^ 
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inafltical  historf ,  was  a  mere  hearsay.  Bede,  on  this  subject* 
uses  a  similar  expressioa,  which  corroborates  this  interpretation 
of  the  Greek  historian.  Peter,  according  to  the  British  annal- 
ist, having  founded  the  Roman  church,  is  said  to  have  conse* 
erated  his  successor.^ 

The  evidence  of  the  tale  may  be  reduced  to  small  compass. 
Irenseus  is  the  first  author  of  any  credibOily  who  mentions  the 
report.  The  Apostle,  according  to  Baronius,  Binius,  and  Labb^, 
came  to  Rome  in  the  reim  of  Claudius,  in  the  year  46 ;  and 
Irenseas,  at  the  close  of  the  second  century,  relates  the  sup* 
posed  transaction.'  A  hundred  and  fifbr  years,  therefore* 
elapsed,  from  the  occurrence  of  the  alleged  event  till  the  time 
of  Its  record.  The  cotemporary  and  succeeding  authors  for  a 
century  and  a  half,  such  as  Luke,  Paul,  John,  Clemens,  Bar- 
niabas.  Hennas,  Ignatius,  and  Polycaxp,  who  detail  Petei^s 
biography,  and  who  were  interested  in  the  supposed  foct,  say 
notnbg  of  the  tradition.  The  intervening  historians  between 
Peter  and  IrensBus  are  on  this  topic  silent  as  the  grave.  The 
belief  of  such  a  stoiy  requires  Popish  prejudice  and  infatu- 
ation. 

Simon,  however,  even  if  he  were  at  the  Roman  city,  could 
not  have  been  the  Roman  bishop.  The  Episcopacy,  in  its 
proper  sense,  isj  as  Chrysostom,  Oiannon,  and  Du  Pin  have 
observed,  incompatible  with  the  Apostleship.  A  bishop's 
authority,  say  Chrysostom  and  Giannon,  *  is  limited  to  a  city 
Of  nation  ;  but  an  apostle's  commission  extends  to  the  whole 
woiid."  The  Apostles,  says  the  Parisian  Sorbonnist,  *  peram- 
bulated the  principal  parts  of  the  earth,  and  were  confined  to 
no  place  or  city.^  This  constituted  oae  distinction  between  the 
Apostolic  and  Episcopal  fimctions.  The  Apostles  founded 
and  organized  churches,  and  then  cons^ea  dieir  superin- 
tendency  to  fixed  and  ordinary  pastors.  The  one  formed  an 
army  of  conquest  for  the  formation  of  ecclesiastical  kinedoms, 
and  the  other  an  army  of  iK)ssession  for  the  purpose  of  occu- 
patiop  and  government. 

This  statement  corresponds  with  the  details  of  Irenaeus, 
Ruffinus,  Eusebius,  and  the  author  of  the  Apostolic  consti- 
tutions, who  lived  near  the  scene  of  action  and  the  fountain  of 
ttadition.  These  represent  Linud  as  the  first  Roman  bishop, 
who,  succeeded  by  Anacletus  and  Clemens,  exercised  the 
Roman  prelacy ;  while  Peter  and  Paul  executed  the  Christian 
apostlesnip.    Feter  and  Paul,  says  Irenaeus,  having  founded 

1  Fundata  Romae  ecdesia,  ■accea«or«iii  consecratfe  perhibetnr.    Beds,  V.  4. 

*  Bin.  1.  24.    Labb.  1.  64.        *  Ua^a  nxow  ot^M.    Chrjrtostotn,  it.  S3. 

^  ApoBtoli  praecipoaa  orbU  partes  peragranint,  nulli  aat  nrbi  aat  loco  addictL 
On  Pin,  15.  Qui  les  obligeoit  d'aUer  par  toote  la  tern  atmoncer  ma  noa^elle  M 
ibkBecLSS.   <}iaiiiioii.  L  S. 
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ihe  Roman  churchy  oommitted  its  emBcopacy  to  Linus,  who 
was  succeeded  by  Anacletus  and  Clemens.^  Linus,  Cletus, 
and  Clemensi  says  Ruffinus,  in  the  Clementin  Recognitions 
edited  by  Cotelerius,  *  were  Roman  bishops  during  Peter's  life, 
that  he  might  fulfil  his  apostolic  conmiission.''  According  to 
Eusebius, '  Linus  was  the  first  Roman  bishop,  who  was  foh 
lowed  in  succession  by  Anacletus  and  Clemens.''  The  apos- 
tolic constitutions  refer  *  the  ordination  of  Lmus,  the  first  Roman 
oishop,  to  Paul,  and  the  ordination  of  Clemens,  the  second  in 
succession  after  the  death  of  Linus,  to  Peten'^  Linus,  there* 
fi)re,  to  the  exclusion  of  Peter,  was  the  first  Roman  bishop ; 
and  Clemens,  Cletus,  or  Anacletus  succeeded  during  the  apos- 
tolic age  as  the  ordinary  overseers  of  the  church ;  while  Paul 
and  Peter  accomplished  their  extraordinary  mission. 

The  episcopacy  of  Linus,  Anacletus,  and  Clemens  was 
incompatible  with  that  of  Simon  in  the  same  city.  Had  he 
been  bishop,  the  consecration  of  another  during  his  life  would 
have  been  a  violation  of  the  ecclesiastical  canons  of  antiquity. 
The  ancients,  to  a  man,  deprecated  the  idea  of  two  prelatic 
superintendents  in  one  city.  Gibert  has  collected  seven  canons 
of  this  kind,  issued  by  Clemens,  Hilary,  and  Pascal,  and  by 
the  councils  of  Nicea,  Chalons,  and  the  Lateran.  The  Lateran 
Fathers,  in  their  fourth  canon,  compared  a  city  with  two 
bishops  to  a  monster  with  two  h^s.  The  Nicene  and  Lateran 
synods  were 'general,  and  therefore,  according  to  both  the 
Italian  and  French  schools,  were  vested  with  infallibility.  No 
instance  indeed  can,  in  all  antiquity,  be  produced,  of  two 
bishops  ruling  in  conjunction  in  the  same  city.^ 

The  reasoning  of  uie  Romish  advocates  on  this  question  is 
remarkable  only  for  its  silliness.  Bellarmine's  arguments  on 
this  topic  are  like  to  ^ose  of  a  person,  who,  in  the  manner  of 
Swift,  wished,  in  solemn  irony,  to  ridicule  the  whole  story. 
He  is  so  weak,  one  can  hardly  think  him  serious.  A  suppo- 
sition which,  if  true,  should  be  supported  by  evidence  the  moet 
mdisputable,  is  as  destitute  of  historical  testmiony  as  the  visions 
of  fancy,  the  tales  of  romance,  or  the  fictions  of  fairy-land. 

A  specimen  of  Bellarmine's  reasoning  may  amuse  tne  reader. 
Babylon,  fitim  which  Peter  wrote,  was,  Bellarmine  as  weU  as 

>  Apottoli  Lino  epiflcopatom  adminutnncUB  eccleoaB  tradiderunt.    Iran.  III.  3. 

*  Lmus  et  Cletos  ftxemnt  qnidem  ante  Glementem  Episcopi  in  nrbe  Boma,  sod 
auperatite  Petro,  at  ilH  epiaropatoa  coram  gerarent,  ipse  rero  apestolataa  implBrat 
•ffioioDL    Cotel.  I.  492. 

'  Ai^oi  Bt  6  HpCttos  fr,  SCO*  fut*  m^rcor,  AMyvJUy^of.    Bnaeb.  HI.  21.  et  t.  6. 

*  Bomanomm  Ecclesin  primiu  qnidem  Linns,  a  Paolo ;  seeondos  aotem  a  me 
Fetro  post  mortem  Lini  ordkatos  fait  Olemena.  Oon.  Ap.  VII.  46.  Cotel.  1. 887. 
Labb.  1.  63. 

*  Ne  in  eivitato  doo  rint  Bpiscopi.  LaM>.  2.  3S.  Doo,  in  ona  eivitate  ono  tem 
fora»  nee  ordmentnr neo  tolerantor  episcopi.    Labb.  7. 8S7,  et  13..946.  Gibert  2. 
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Maimbourg  gravely  affirms,  the  Roman  capital :  and  in  stip* 
port  of  his  opinion  he  cites  Jerome  and  Bede,  who  seem,  on 
this  subject,  to  have  possessed  about  as  much  sense  as  Bellar- 
mine.  Paul  found  Cnristians  at  Rome  on  his  arrival  at  that 
city ;  and  the  learned  Jesait  could  not,  for  his  life,  discover 
how  this  could  have  been  the  case  had  Peter  not  been  at  the 
capital  of  the  world.*  Peter's  victory  at  Rome  over  Simon  the 
magician,  the  Cardinal  alleges,  proves  his  point ;  and  indeed 
the  Apostle's  conflict  with  the  magician,  and  his  Roman  epis- 
copacy, are  attended  with  equal  probability.  Both  rest  on  the 
same  authority  of  tradition.  But  the  noiculousness  of  the 
magician's  exploits,  who  rose  in  dxe  air  by  the  power  of  sorcery, 
and  fell  by  the  pr^er  of  Peter,  and  broke  his  leg,  overthrows 
its  probaoility.  xhe  airy  and  ricUculous  fiibrication  of  the 
necromancer's  achievements  falls,  like  their  fiibled  author,  and 
buries  in  its  ruins,  the  siUy  fiction  of  the  Apostle's  Roman 
episcopacy. 

But  the  whole  accounts  of  this  event  are  as  discordant  as 
they  are  silly.  The  partisans  of  this  opinion  differ  in  the  time 
of  the  Apostolic  pontiff's  arrival  and  stay  in  the  Roman  capital, 
Jercnne,  Eusebius,  Binius,  Orosius,  Labbeus,  Spondanus, 
Onuphrius,  Nauclerus,  Petaviua,  Bede,  Bruys,  Baronius.  and 
Vatesius  send  Peter  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Claudius.  These, 
however,  disagree  in  die  year ;  the  second,  third,  fourth,  thir* 
teenth,  and  fourteenth  years  of  the  Emperor's  reign  being  assigned 
by  difi^ent  authors  for  the  era  of  this  important  event.  Simon, 
says  Jerome,  having  preached  to  the  Jews  of  Pontus,  Oalatia, 
Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bithynia,  proceeded  to  Rome  in  the 
second  year  of  Claudius,  and  held  the  sacerdotal  chair  twenty- 
five  years.  Lactantius,  Ori^en,  Balusius,  and  Pa^us  fix  lus 
arrival  at  the  Roman  metropmis  to  the  reign  of  Nero.  But  these 
too  differ  as  to  the  year.  The  length  of  Peter's  episcopacy  is 
also  disputed.  Twenty-three,  twenty-five,  twenty-seven,  and 
twenty-nine  years  have  been  reckoned  by  various  chronolc^ers 
for  its  duration.*  This  discordance  of  opinion  is  the  natural 
conseouence  of  deficiency  of  evidence*'  Contemporary  histo* 
rians,  indeed,  say  no  more  of  the  Apostle  Peter's  journey  to 
Rome  than  of  Baron  Munchaxiaen's  excursion  to  the  moon. 

Many  fictions  of  the  same  kind  have  been  imposed  on  men, 
and  obtained  a  temporary  belief.  Geoffirey  of  Monmonth's 
story  of  the  Trojan  Brutus  is  well  known.  The  English  Ar^ 
thur,  and  the  French  Roland  were  accounted  real  heroes^  and 

<  Qttia  Imm  Chxiitknos  feceril^  ri  Petnu  uoa  feit  Ronw  f  BelL  1. 551.  Maimlir 
to.    Acta 2S.  15.     Peters.  13.    Alex.  1.  511. 

•Jerome,  4*107.  Biiieb.U.  1ft.  Pettir.8,130.  Bad%17.  Bnqr.1.7  Lwtiii. 
t.8.    Biii.l.S4.    Labl>.X.«4.    llumb.  16. 
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E^sented  a  popular  theme  fi>r  tbe  poet,  the  novelist,  and  the 
toriaa.  The  whole  story  of  the  Apostle's  Roman  episcopacy 
seems  to  have  originated  with  the  garrulous  Fapias»  and  to 
have  been  founded  on  equal  authority  with  these  legends.  The 
Popedoms  of  Peter  and  Joan  display  wonderim  similarity 
Joan's  accession  remained  unmentioned  for  two  hundred  years* 
after  her  death,  when  the  fiction,  says  Florimond,  was  attested 
by  Mariana.  The  reign  of  the  Popess  was  afterwards  related 
by  thirty  Romish  authors,  and  circulated  through  all  Christen- 
dom without  contradiction,  for  five  hundred  years,  tiU  the  era 
of  the  Reformation.  The  Popedoms  of  Peter  and  Joan,  in 
the  view  of  every  unprgudiced  mind,  possess  equal  credibility* 

The  earliest  ecclesiastical  historians,  differing,  in  this  man- 
ner, on  the  subject  of  the  first  Pope,  show  the  utmost  discord-, 
ance  on  die  topic  of  his  successors.  Irenseus,  Eusebtus,  Epi- 
phanius,  Jerome,  Theodoret,  Optatns,  Augustine,  and  the  apos- 
tolic constitutions  place  Linus  immediately  after  Peter.  Ter- 
tullian,  Jerome,  and  the  Latins,  in  general,  place  Clemens 
immediately  after  the  apostle.  Jeiome,  however,  in  sheer 
inconsistency,  gives  this  honour,  in  his  catalogue  of  ecclesiastical 
authors,  to  Linus.  Cossart  could  noft  determme  whether  Linus, 
Clemens  or  some  other  was  the  second  Roman  Pontiff.  He 
also  admits  the  uncertainty  o^  the  Pontifical  succession. 
Clemens,  according  to  Tertullian,  was  ordained  by  Peter.^ 
Linus,  according  to  the  apostolic  constitutions  was  ordained  by 
Paul.  Linus,  however,  at  the  present  day,  is,  by  Greeks  and 
Latins,  accounted  the  second  Roman  Pontiff. 

The  succession  of  the  Roman  hierarchs,  exclusive  of  Peter, 
in  the  first  century,  according  to  Augustine,  Optatns,  Damasus, 
and  the  apostolic  constitutions,  was  Linus,  Clemens,  and  Ana- 
cletus ;  but,  accoiding  to  Irenseus,  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  Alex- 
ander, was  Linus,  Anaoletus,  and  Clemens.  The  arrangement 
of  Epiphanius,  Nicepborus,  Ruffinus,  and  Prosper,  is,  Linus, 
Cletus,  and  Clemens:  whilst  that  of  Anastasius,  Platina,  More, 
Binius,  Crabbe,  Labb6  and  Cossart,  is  Linus,  Cletus,  Clemens, 
and  Anacletus.  Cletus,  who  is  inserted  by  others,  is  omitted 
by  Augustine,  Optatus,  Damasus  and  the  apostolic  ooostitutions* 
Baronius,  Bellarmine,  Pa^us,  Godeau,  and  Petavius  reckon 
Cletus  and  Anacletus  two  different  pontiffs.  Cotelerius,  Fleury, 
Baillet,  and  Alexander  ax^count  these  two  names  fer  the  same 
person. ,  Bruys  and  Cossart  confess,  that  whether  Cletus  and 
Anacletus  were  identical  or  distinct,  is  doubtful  or  unknown. ' 

1  tren.  m.  J.  Baseb.  in.  21.  Bfriphan.  H.  XXVII.  Jerom,  4  107. 196.  Thaod 
in  Thn.  4.    OptatQS,  11.    An?.  Ep.  161.    Oon.  Ap.  VII.  46.    Tertol.  S13. 

*A1ex.  1.  54&  Cotel.  1.387.  Bin.  1.30.  Nioep.  II.  Pmp.  1.410.  AoMtait 
m  Pet.    Crabb.  L  30.    OoM.  1.  6.    Bell.  II.  6.    Oodean,  1.  SSO. 
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The  variations  of  historians  in  this  manner,  have  intxx>do<ed 
confusion  into  the  annals  of  the  Roman  pontiffs.  Petavius  con- 
fesses their  doubtfuhiess  till  the  time  ot  Victor,  and  Bruys,  the 
impossibility  of  discovering  the  fact.  The  most  eagle-eyed 
writers,  says  Cossart,  cannot,  amid  the  darkness  of  th^  ages, 
elicit  a  shadow  of  truth  or  certainty  in  the  Papal  succession.* 
This  diversity  appears,  indeed,  in  the  history  of  the  Popedom, 
during  the  early,  the  middle,  and  the  modem  ages.  Tne  par- 
tisans of  Romanism  boast  of  an  uninterrupted  and  unbrcmen 
succession  in  the  sovereign  Pontifis  and  in  tne  Holy  See.  But 
this  is  all  empty  bravado.  The  fond  conceit  shuns  the  licht ; 
and  vanishes,  on  examination,  like  the  dream  of  the  mornmg. 
Each  historian,  ancient  and  modem,  has  his  own  catalogue  of 
Popes,  and  scarcely  two  agree.  The  rolls  of  the  PontiiSsi 
supplied  by  the  annalists  of  the  papacy,  are  more  numerous 
than  all  the  denominations  which  have  affected  the  appellation 
of  Protestantism.  Such  are  a  few  of  the  historical  variations 
on  this  topic,  and  the  consequent  disorder  and  unceitainty. 

Electoral  variations  have  produced  similar  difficulty.  The 
electors,  differing  in  their  objects  as  the  historians  in  meir  de» 
tails,  have  caused  many  scmsms  in  the  papacy.  These,  Baro^ 
nius  reckons  at  twenty-six.  Onuphrius  mentions  thirty,  which 
is  the  common  estimation.  A  detailed  account  of  all  these 
would  be  tedious.  Some  are  more  and  some  less  important, 
and,  therefore,  in  proportion  to  their  moment,  claim  a  mere 
allusion  or  a  circumstantial  history.  The  following  observations 
will  refer  to  the  second,  seventh,  thirteenth,  nineteendi,  twenty- 
ninth,  and  thirtieth  schisms. 

The  second  schism  in  the  papacv  began  in  the  ecclesiastical 
reigns  of  Liberius  and  Felix,  and  lasted  about  three  years, 
Liberius,  who  was  lawful  bishop,  and  who,  for  a  time,  opposed 
Arianism,  was  banished  in  355  to  Berea,  by  the  Emperor  Con- 
stantius.  Felix,  in  the  meantime,  was,  by  the  Arian  foction, 
elected  in  the  room  of  Liberius,  and  ordained  by  Epictetus, 
Basil,  and  Acasius.  Liberius,  afterwards,  weary  of  exile, 
signed  the  Arian  creed,  and  was  recalled  fix>m  banishment, 
and  restored  to  the  Popedom.  His  return  was  followed  by 
sanguinary  battles  between  the  two  contending  factions.  The 
clergy  were  murdered  in  the  very  churches.  Felix,  however, 
with  his  party,  was  at  length  overthrown,  and  forced  to  yield. 


>  Fluza  et  dabia,  que  de  summiB  pontificibas  ad  Victonm  hmuo  tredantiir. 
Patav.  2.  136.  11  ast  impossible  de  deeoavrir  la  v«rit6.  Bra^.  f.  27.  Nee  in 
tanta  sscalomm  caligine,  ocalatiBami  quiqae  icriptores  quidquam  indicare  potoe* 
rmt,  ex  quo  ▼eritatis  umbra  saltern  aliqixa  appareat  Nee  eerti  qoidquam  statoi 
pusse  arbitiDr  de  Hlonini  ordme  et  ■acoesrione.    Gossart»  1. 1* 
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He  retired  to  his  estate  on  the  road  to  Ponto,  ^rhere,  at  the  eiid 
of  seven  years,  ho  died.* 

The  several  claims  of  these  two  Arians  to  the  papacy  have 
caused  great  diversity  of  opinion  between  the  ancients  and  the 
moderns.  Liberius,  though  guilly  of  Arianism,  was  supported' 
by  legitimacy  of  election  and  ordination.  Felix,  on  the  con- 
trary,  was  obtruded  in  an  irregular  manner  by  the  Arian  party* 
Godeau  represents  his  ordination  as  surpassing  all  belief,  and 
compares  me  ceremony  on  the  occasbn  to  *  the  abominadon  of 
Antichrist.''  Felix  had  sworn  to  resist  the  intrusion  of  another 
bishop  during  the  life  of  Liberius.  His  holiness,  therefore,  in 
accepting  the  Popedom,  was  guilty  of  pegury.  His  In&Ui- 
bility,  according  to  Socrates  and  Jerome,  was  an  Arian ;  and, 
according  to  Theodorel,  Ruffinus,  Baronius,  Spondanus,  Go- 
deau, Alexander,  and  Moreri,  communicated  with  the  Arians, 
and  condemned  Athanasius.  All  the  ancients,  among  whom 
are  Jerome,  Optatus,  Augustine,  Athanasius,  and  Prosper,  fol- 
lowed, in  moaem  days,  by  Panvinius,  Bona,  Moreri,  Lupus, 
and  Fleury,  reject  his  claim  to  the  Papacy*  Athanasius  calls 
his  holiness  *  a  monster,  raised  to  the  Roman  hierarchy,  by  the 
malice  of  Antichrist.'' 

These  two  Arians,  nevertheless,  are,  at  the  present  day,  Ro- 
man saints.  Their  names  are  on  the  roll  of  canonization ;  and 
the  legality  and  validity  of  their  Popedom  are  maintained  by 
the  papal  communi^.  The  Arian  Liberius  is  the  object  of 
Romish  worship.  The  devout  papist,  according  to  die  Roman 
missal  and  breviary,  on  this  saint's  festival,  addresses  his  Arian 
Infallibility  as  *  the  light  of  the  holy  church,  and  the  lover  of 
the  Divine  law,  whom  God  loved  and  clothed  with  the  robe  of 
glory,'  while  supplication  is  made  for  '  pardon  of  aU  sin,  through 
nis  merits  and  intercession.'^  Similar  blasphemy  and  idolatry 
are  addressed  to  Felix,  who,  in  the  days  ot  antiquity,  was  ac- 
counted an  Arian,  a  perjurer,  an  antichristian  monster  and 
abomination,  shunned  by  all  the  Roman  people  like  contagion ; 
bit  who  is  now  reckoned  a  saint  and  a  martyr. 

His  saintship,  however,  had  nearly  lost  his  seat  in  heaven  in 
1582,  when  the  kbts,  for  the  purpose  of  reforming  the  Roman 
Calendar,  were  transferred  fiom  Peter  to  Baronius.  Doubts 
were  entertained  of  the  perjured  Arian's  title  to  heaven.  Gre« 
gory  the  Thirteenth,  however,   judging   it   unoourteous   to 

>  Socnt  rv.  5.    Jerome,  4. 124.    FUtiin,  44. 

'  Une  image  de  rabommatioii  de  I'Anticlirut.    Godeau,  2.  866. 

>  Athan.  aJ  Sol.  Labb.  2.  99t.  Spon.  357.  XVIL  et  355.  X.  Boerat.  U.  37. 
BnfBn.  1.    Theod.  II.  17.    Bray.  1.  123.    Alex.  7.  20.    Moreri,  4.  42. 

^  Bjoi  i]iteroed<fBtibiia  mentis  ab  ommbaa  noa  abtolve  peccatii.  Miw.  Bom. 
P.Xir.    Brer.  Bom.  P.  XXXV. 
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uncanonize  Im  faoUneM,  and  tura  han  out  of  hear^n  without  » 
fidr  trial,  appoinled  Baronius  as  counsel  for  the  prosecutioQ» 
acid  Santorio  for  the  defence.  Saatorio^  unable  to  answer  the 
ailments  of  Baronius^  prayed  to  his  client  the  departed  Pon- 
tiff for  assistance.  Toe  timely  interposition  of  a  miraclet 
accordingly,  came  to  the  aid  of  his  feeble  advocacy.  Felix 
was  just  goi^  to  descend,  like  a  faUing  stax,  from  heaven,  when 
a  marble  coflSn  was  discovered  in  the  Basilic  of  Cosmas  and 
Damian,  with  this  inscription :  '  The  body  of  Saint  Felix,  who 
condemned  Constantius.'  This  phenomenon,  which  Moreri 
calls  a  foble,  and  Bruys  a  cheat,  sUenced,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, all  oppositioQ.  Tb  Devm  was  sung  for  the  triumph  of 
truth;  and  the  perjured  Arian  Vicar-General  of  God,  was 
declared  worthy  the  hcHiours  of  martyrdom,-— <:anonization  and 
worship.* 

The  seventh  schism  distinguished  the  spiritual  reigns  of  Sil- 
yerius  and  Vigilius*  Silverius,  in  636,  was  elected  by  simony. 
He  bribed  Tbeodatus,  who,  says  Anastasius,  threatened  to  put 
all  who  should  oppose  him  to  the  sword.'  His  election,  Godeau 
admits,  was  owme  to  the  power  of  the  Gothic  king,  rather  than 
to  the  authority  of  the  Roman  clergy.  His  ordination,  in  con- 
sequence, was  the  ofiect  of  fear  aiKi  violence.' 

The  election  and  ordination  of  Silverius,  therefore,  according 
to  a  Bull  of  Julius  and  a  canon  of  the  Lateran  Council,  was 
illegal  and  invalid.  Julius  the  Second  pronounced  the  nullity 
of  an  election  effected  by  simony,  and  declared  the  candidate 
an  apostate,  a  thief^  a  robber,  a  heresiarch,  a  magician,  a  pagan, 
and  a  publican.  The  elected,  in  this  case,  might  be  prosecuted 
for  heresy,  and  deposed  by  the  secular  arm ;  while  tlba  electors 
were  to  be  deprived  of  their  possessions  and  dignity.  The 
Lateran  Councd,  in  which  Nicholas  the  Second  presided,  de- 
creed the  invalidity  of  an  election  obtained  by  simony,  the 
&vour  of  the  powerful,  or  the  cabals  of  the  people  or  soldieiy. 
Possessk^n  of  the  Papacy,  procured  in  this  way,  exposed  tlio 
intruder,  as  a  felon,  to  depoaitbn  oy  the  clergy  and  laity.^ 
These  regulations  abrogated  the  claims  of  SUverius  to  tne 
Pontifical  throne. 

Silveriust  who  obtained  the  Popedom  by  simony,  was,  in  a 
short  time,  supplanted  by  Vigilius,  who  also  gained  the  same 
dignity  hj  similar  means.  His  stratagems  were  aided  by  the 
machmations  of  Theodora  and  Belisarius.  Theodora  the  Em- 
press was  friendly  to  Monophysitism,  and  hostile  to  the  council 

>  Bpcm.  357.  XVin.    Labb.  2.  993.  >  Gladiopiiiiiretar.    Aiiafttamii,81. 

'  Ordinato  Silverio  anb  vi  et  meta.    Anaatasins,  21. 

*  Is  non  ApofltoHetti,  ted  Apoitations,  liceatqae  cardinalibiia,  deridt,  laioia,  Qhiifl 
at  praedonem  anathematizare.    Caranza,  51.    Platbia,  140. 
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of  Chalcedon*  Hei*  aim  waa  the  degmdadcm  of  Mennas,  tbe 
Byzantine  patriarch,  who  adhered  to  the  Chaloedodian  &ith ; 
atki  the  restoradoo  of  Anthimus,  Theodosius,  and  Seyerus, 
who  had  been  deposed  for  their  attachment  to  the  Monophysite 
heresy.  Theodora  apjdied  to  Silrernis  bt  the  execution  of  her 
desim,  and  was  remsed.  She  then  turned  her  attention  tc 
Vig&iSy  and  ofiered  him  seven  hundred  pieces  of  gold  and  the 
Papacy,  to  efiect  her  intentioR.  The  offer  was  accepted.  The 
fmpress  then  sobomed  Belisarius,  at  Borne,  to  expel  the 
lefiractoiy  Silverius,  and  raise  the  complying  Vigilins  to  the 
Papal  chair.  The  General,  influenced  by  the  Empress  and 
aided  by  his  wife  Antonia,  obeyed.  He  scrupled,  mdeed,  at 
first;  but  on  reflection,  like  a  prudent  casuist,  complied.  Two 
hundred  pieces  of  gold,  which  he  received  from  Vigilius,  had, 
in  all  prooability,  a  happy  efiect  in  reconciling  his  conscience, 
such  as  it  was,  to  his  wcdL.  False  witnesses  were  suborned 
against  Silverius.  These  accused  the  Pontiff  of  a  design  to 
fa^ay  the  city  to  the  Goths.  He  was  banished,  in  consequence, 
to  Palmaria,  where,  according  to  Liberatus,  he  died  of  hunger, 
but,  according  to  Procopius,  by  assassinsdion.  The  degrada- 
tion of  Silverius  was  followed  by  the  promotion  of  Vigilius, 
who  assumed  the  Pontifical  autnotity.  The  enactments  of 
Julius  and  the  Lateran  Council  condemn  Vigihus  as  well  as 
Silvelius.* 

The  election  and  ordination  of  Vigilius  were  invalid,  prior 
to  the  death  of  Silvmus.  Two  Pontifls,  accoiding  to  the 
canons,  could  not,  at  the  same  time,  occupy  the  Papal  chait. 
Ordination  into  a  fell  See,  besides,  was  condemziea  by  the 
Nicean  CounciL  Baaronius,  Binius,  and  Maimbourg,  indeed, 
pretend  that  Vigilius,  on  the  dissolutiob  of  his  CGmjpetitor,  re- 
signed, and  was  again  elected.'  Nothing  of  the  kind,  bow* 
ever,  is  mentioned  by  any  cotemporary  historian*  No  monu- 
ment of  his  abdication,  says  Alexander,  is  octant.'  The 
annalist  and  the  collector  of  councils,  theieibre,  must  have  got 
the  news  by  inspiration^  Procopius,  on  the  contrary,  dates  the 
elecdon  of  Vigiuus  immediately  after  the  banishment  of  Sit 
verius,  and  Liberatus,  on  the  next  day.  Du  Pin  and  Pa^u^, 
accordingly,  widi  their  usual  candour,  reject  the  tale  of  re- 
election,  and  found  the  tide  of  Vigilius  on  ms  general  recepdon 
in  Christendom.^ 

The  simony  of  the  two  rivals  betrays  the  canonical  illegitn 
macy  of  their  election.    The  occupation  of  the  Episcopal  chair 

iQodeaii,  4.  204.    Bin.  4.  141.    Brny.  1.  815.    Platiiift,  68.    Procop.  1.S5. 

*  Baron.  540.  IV.    Bin.  4.  142.    Maimb.  66. 

*  Qood  ri  Vigilias  abdicavit,  ex  nnQo  monnskento  haJbetnr.    Alefr  IS.  S2. 
«  Praoopiiia,  281.    Libera,  c.  99.    Da  Pin,  ^  4^*    ^'^  ^*  ^^- 
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by  his  predeoessoTy  besides,  destroyed  the  title  of  VkiliuSi 
His  moral  charactert  also,  if  viUany  could  affect  his  (£ums, 
placed  another  obstacle  in  his  way.  His  history  forms  an  un« 
mtemipted  tissue  of  enormity  and  abomination.  He  was 
ffuilty  of  murder,  covetousness,  perfidy,  prostitution  of  religion 
for  selfish  ends,  aiid  mockery  of  both  God  and  man.  He 
killed  his  secretary  with  the  blow  of  a  club.  He  whipped  his 
nejphew  to  death,  and  was  accessory  to  the  assassination  of 
Silverius.  His  conduct  with  Theodora,  Belisarius,  Justinian, 
and  the  fifth  general  council,  showed  him  to  be  a  miser  and  a 
traitor,  regarcUess  of  religion  and  honour,  of  Qod  and  man.^ 

The  thirteenth  schism  disgraced  the  Papacy  of  Formosus 
and  Sergius.  Formosus,  in  893,  gained  the  Pontifical  throne 
by  bribery.  His  infiiUibility,  therefore,  by  the  Bulls  of  Nicbo* 
las  and  Julius,  forfeited  all  claim  to  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy* 
He  was  Bishop  of  Porto,  and  therefore  was  incapacitated, 
accordmg  to  the  canonst  to  become  Bishop  of  Rome.  He  had 
sworn  to  John  the  Eighth,  by  whom  he  had  been  excommuni- 
cated and  banished,  never  to  revisit  the  Roman  metropolis. 
His  holiness,  therefore,  was  guilty  of  perjuiy.  The  hierarchy 
contrary  to  another  canon,  had  recourse,  m  ms  extremi^,  when 
the  Sergian  party  opposed  his  election,  to  the  aid  ot  Amolf, 
the  Gomic  fcuig.  His  Majesty^s  authority,  however,  though 
uncanonical,  was  successfiil.  Serp;ius,  his  rival,  whose  claims 
were  supported  by  a  Roman  faction,  was  expelled  by  royal 
power ;  and  Formosus  retained  possession  of  the  Papal  sove- 
reignty till  the  day  of  his  death.' 

But  an  extraordinajy  scene  was  exhibited  by  his  successor. 
Stephen,  who  succeeded  in  895,  raged  with  unexampled  fury 
agamst  the  memory  and  remains  of  Formosus.  Solon,  a  hea« 
.  then  legislator,  enacted  a  law  to  forbid  the  Athenians  to  speak 
evil  of  the  dead.  But  the  vicar-^neral  of  God  outraged,  in 
thid  respect,  the  laws  of  earth  and  heaven.  Stephen  unearthed 
the  mouldering  body  of  Formosus,  which,  robed  in  Pontifical 
ornaments,  he  placed  before  a  Roman  Council  that  he  had 
assembled.  He  then  asked  the  lifoless  pontiQ",  why,  being 
bishop  of  Porto,  he  had,  contrary  to  the  canons,  usurped  the 
Roman  See.  The  body  probably  made  no  unnecessary  reply. 
The  pontiff  then  stripped  the  bloated  corpse,  and  amputated 
its  head  and  fingers.  The  disinterred  and  mutilated  carcasSf 
despoiled  of  its  dress  and  mangled  in  a  shocking  manner,  he 
threw  without  any  funeral  honours  or  solemnity  into  the  Tiber* 
He  rescinded  his  acts,  and  declared  his  ordinations  irregular 

^  Ptmtina,  6S. 

*  Alex.  15.  82.    'Btn:p,%  186.    3&rap.  897.  L  , 
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and  invaHd.^  Such  was  the  atrocity  perpetrated  by  the 
viceroy  of  heaven,  and  approved  and  sanctioned  by  a  holy 
Roman  counciL 

Stephen's  sentence,  however,  was  afterwards  repealed  by  his 
successor.  John  the  Tenth,  on  his  accession,  assembled  a 
synod  of  seventy-four  bishops  at  Ravenna,  condemned  the  acts 
of  Stephen,  and  re^stablisned  the  ordinations  of  Fomibsus. 
But  John's  decisbns  a^ain  were  destined  to  proclaim  the  vari- 
ations of  Popery,  and  display  the  mutability  of  earthly  things* 
Sergius  the  Third,  on  his  promotion  to  the  Roman  Hierarchy, 
called  a  council,  rescindea  the  acts  of  John,  and  once  more 
annulled  the  ordinations  of  Formosus.' 

Vengeance  soon  overtook  Stephen,  the  violator  of  the  sepul- 
chre and  the  dead.  His  miscreancy  met  with  condign  punish- 
ment The  Romans,  unable  to  bear  his  ruffianism,  expelled 
his  hohness  fiom  the  hierarchy.  He  was  then  immured  in  a 
dungeon,  loaded  with  chains,  and  finally  strangled.  He 
entered,  says  Baronius,  like  a  thief,  and  died  as  he  deserved 
by  the  rope.  *  This  father  and  teacher  of  all  Christians,'  was, 
says  Bruys,  ignorant  as  he  was  wicked.  This  head  of  the 
church  and  vicar-general  of  God  was  unacquainted  with  the 
first  elements  of  learning.' 

Omitting  the  intermediate  distractions  in  the  Papacy,  the 
nineteenth  schism  deformed  the  ecclesiastical  reigns  of  Bene- 
dict, Silvester,  and  John.  Benedict  was  son  to  Alberic  Count 
of  Tuscany ;  and,  in  1083,  was  raised  to  the  pontifical  throne 
in  the  tenth  or,  some  say,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  age.  His 
piomodon  was  the  effect  of  simony,  and  his  life  was  a  scene  of 
pdlution.  His  days  were  spent  in  debauchery.  He  dealt, 
says  Benno,  in  sorcery,  and  sacrificed  to  Demons.^ 

Such  was  the  miscreant,  who,  for  ten  years,  was,  according 
to  the  popish  system,  the  head  of  the  church,  die  judge  of  con- 
troverflnf,  and,  m  deciding  on  Questions  of  faith,  the  organ  of  in- 

Siration.  A  Roman  &ction,  nowever,  in  1044,  headed  by  the 
)nsul  Ptolemy,  expelled  Benedict  and  substituted  Silvester. 
But  Silvester's  reign  lasted  only  a  short  time.  The  Tuscan 
&cdon,  in  three  mondis,  expelled  Silvester  and  restored  Bene- 
dict. Benedict  again  soon  resigned  in  favour  of  John.  He  was 
induced  to  retire,  to  avoid  the  public  odium  caused  by  hismis- 

>  Laitp.  1.  8.  8p<m.  S97.  11  Biiiy.  2.  198.  FlatisB,  126.  PcteT.  ].  407. 
Bin.  7.  162. 

Stephmnu,  Fonnofiiiii  pott  obitnm  mense  efibmnii,  et  in  wUa  poritam,  crfanin» 
torn,  et  quasi  couTictam,  degradaTit,  etper  cnm  de  eccledapeitnctoiniiiTibetifll 
pnfici  pneceph.    Hermanti,  Anno  896.    Caniifaiiy  3.  256. 

*  PUtfaia,  127,  I2a    Loitprand,  I.  7. 

*  Spoo.  900.  n.    Bkron.  900.  V.    Braya,  2,  194. 

4  Spoo.  1033.  U.    Da  Fin.  2.  206.    Bruy.  9.  327.    Bin.  7  921 
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creancy,  and  to  enjoy  a  fireor  indulgence  in  licendousnefis  and 
sensua^ty*  Led  by  this  view^  the  vicar-general  of  God  sold 
the  papacy  for  1500  pounds  to  John.^  Benedict  then  departed, 
with  the  price  of  the  papal  chair,  to  private  life,  to  continue  his 
debaachexy.  Silvester,  in  the  mean  time,  resolved  tore-assert 
tns  right  to  the  pontifical  throne,  and  took  possession  of  the 
Vatican.  Benedict,  weary  of  privacy,  renewed  his  claim,  and 
seized,  by  dint  of  arms,  on  the  Lateran.  These  three  rufBans, 
therefore,  Silvester,  John,  and  Benedict,  on  this  unexampled 
occasion,  occupied  Saint  Mary's,  the  Vatican,  and  the  Lateran; 
and  fixed  their  head  quarters  in  the  principal  Basihcs  of  the 
Roman  capital  'A  three-beaded  Beast,'  says  Binius  and 
Labbe,  '  nsing  fifom  the  gates  of  hell,  infested  in  a  woiul 
manner  the  hcuy  chair.' '  A  three-headed  monster,  therefore, 
emerging  firom  the  portals  <^  the  infernal  pit,  constituted  a  link 
in  the  sacred  unbroken  chain  of  the  pontifical  succession. 

The  conduct  of  Benedict,  Silvester,  and  John  exhibited,  on 
the  occasion,  an  extraordinary  spectacle.  Their  mutual  agree- 
ment and  concessions  were  not  the  least  striking  traits  in  the 
picture.  These  wretches  resolved  not  to  interrupt  their  plea- 
sures by  unnecessary  contention^  No  attempt  was  made  at 
reciprocal  expulsion.  These  earthly  Gods  lorboie  to  waste 
the  precious  hours  of  sensually  in  vain  jangling,  and,  in  the 
utmost  harmony,  divided  the  ecclesiastical  revenues,  which 
they  spent  in  revelry  and  intoxication. 

Gratian,  in  the  mean  time,  a  man  of  rank  and  authority, 
added  another  feature  to  the  ridiculousness  of  the  spectacle. 
His  design  was  to  deliver  the  church  fix)m  this  thiee*headed 
monster.  The  end  might  be  praiseworthy ;  but  the  means  was 
something  like  that  attempted  by  Simon  the  magician.  The 
argument  which  he  used  on  the  occasion  was  in  the  form  of 
money.^  He  purchased  the  papacy,  wkh  all  the  appurtenances 
thereunto  belonging,  be  the  same  more  or  less,  irom  the  pro- 
prietors, Benedict,  Silvester,  and  John.  Benedict,  probably  on 
account  of  his  greatet  interest  in  the  property,  received  the 
greatest  compensation.  He  stipulated  for  the  ecclesiastical 
revenues  of  England,  to  expend  in  every  enormity.  Gratian*6 
money,  which,  aiccording  to  Platina,  was  in  these  times  a  ready 

I  Vendidit  Papatam  oomplioi  boo,  acceptiB,  ab  eo,  Ubris  mille  aniiiffentiB.  Beonop 
ja  HUdeb.  Moyennent  uoa  lommp  dequimo  livree  do  deown,  u  ceaa  le  PontSficat 
a  Jean.  Bruy.  2.  331.  Spon.  1044. 1.  II.  Le  dege  de  Borne  devenu  la  pit>i«  d» 
V  ararice  et  de  1'  aabition,  etoit  doBii6  an  plot  offirant.  Giattnon,  VII.  5.  An. 
Eccl.  345. 

'  Triceps  Bestia,  ab  inferoroni  portiB  emergent,  ganctiBBifnain  Petri  eatiiednai 
viMrrime  infeitavit     Bin.  7.  221.    Labb.  11.  1280. 

'  Eis  a  sede  Mmcta  cedere,  peonnia  perauaait,  Spon.  104a  I.  PlaliiM^  14S« 
Bniy.2.332.    Biik  7.1237.    Lri»b.  11. 1303. 
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passport  to  the  papacy,  delivered  the  Holy  See  from  the 
usurpers,  Gratian  mmself  succeeded,  under  the  appeDation 
of  Gregory  the  Sixth.  The  patrons  of  Romanism  may  deter- 
mine which  of  those  three  ruffians,  Benedict,  Silvester,  or  John, 
preserved  the  pontifical  succession,  and  was  on  earth  the  vice- 
roy of  heaven. 

The  great  western  schism,  which  constituted  the  twenty- 
ninth  division  in  the  tx)pedom,  troubled  the  ecclesiastical  reigns 
«3f  Urban,  Boniface,  tmocent,  Gregory,  Clement,  and  Benedict 
This  contest  began  in  1378,  and  distracted  Christendom  for 
half  a  century  with  atrocity  and  revolution.*  The  papal  court 
having  continued  at  Avignon  for  seventy  years,  was  restored 
to  Rome  by  Gregory  the  Eleventh.  The  conclave  proceeding 
at  his  deam,  in  1378,  to  a  new  election,  a  mob  of  thirty  thou- 
sand, fearing,  should  a  Frenchman  be  chosen,  that  he  would 
remove  to  Avignon,  threatened  the  cardinals  with  death,  if  they 
did  not  select  an  Italian.  The  sixteen  electors,  twelve  French 
and  four  Italian,  intimidated  by  such  a  formidable  sedition, 
returned  Urban  the  Sixth,  a  Neapolitan,  or  some  say,  a  Pisan. 
But  retiring  to  Fundi  as  a  place  of  safety,  the  sacred  college 
appciinteJ  Clement  the  Seventh  to  the  popedom.*  Clement,  at 
Avignon,  was  succeeded  by  Benedict ;  and  Urban,  at  Rome, 
by  Boniface,  Innocent,  and  Gregory. 

Urban  and  Clement  divided  Christendom.  The  church 
could  not  determine  which  of  the  two  was  its  head,  the  vicar 
general  of  God,  and  the  plenipotentiary  of  heaven.  The  rival 
pontiffs  therefore  received,  in  nearly  equal  proportions,  the 
obedience  of  the  European  kingdoms.  Scotland,  France,  Spain, 
Arragon,  Castile,  Lorrain,  Naples,  Navafre,  Sicily,  Cyprus,  and 
Savoy  acknowledged  Clement ;  while  Urban  was  recognized 
by  Italy,  Portugal,  Germany,  England,  Belgium,  Hungary, 
Bohemia,  Poland,  Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway. 
A  few  states  remained  neutral ;  and  some,  for  a  time,  obeyed 
his  Roman  holiness,  and  afterwards,  according  to  the  dictation 
©f  policy,  conscience,  whim,  or  passion,  shifted  to  his  French 
inmllibility .'  Hainault  asserted  its  neutrality.  Arragon  at  first 
hesitated,  but  soon  recognized  Urban ;  and  afterwards,  when 
ibe  pontiff  disputed  the  sovereign's  pretensions  to  Sicily,  affected 
neutrality,  and  finally  declaredwithout  any  ceremony  in  favour 
of  Clement  Spain  and  Naples,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
schism,  supportal  the  Italian  hlerarch ;  but  afterward,  in  the 
llQctaation  of  caprice  or  foUy,  veered  round  to  the  French 

'  Oe  tchume  dura  plat  de  50  aiu.     Moreiy,  3.  454. 
»PUtiiim2S3.Alex.».  4S94    DMiiel,  5.  244.    Qiimiioii,  XXIII.  4. 
•  NonnUii  ntardvin  vwmlilMi^  eC  neatralitatgwi  awplwrwtfbot.  AIsk^M.  t54. 
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poutiSl  Joanna,  the  Neapolitan  queen,  received  Clement  Mrith 
particular  honours.  His  holiness,  on  the  occasion,  «had  hia 
sacred  foot  well  kissed.  The  queen  began  the  AuausT  cerb- 
mont:  and  her  majesty's  holy  exam^e  was  followed  with 
OTeat  elegance  and  edification  by  the  Neapolitan  barons,  knights, 
ladies,  and  gentlemen,  such  as  Margaret,  Agnes,  Otho,  Robertus, 
and  Durazzo.  Urban,  in  return,  as  a  token  of  his  pontifical 
friendship,  deposed  Joanna  fi-om  her  royalty,  despoiled  her  of 
her  kingdom,  and  recommended  her  soul  to  the  deviL^  Two 
powerful  and  contending  factions,  in  this  manner,  divided  the 
papacy,  and  distracted  the  Latin  communion. 

The  schism  spread  dissension,  animosity,  demoralization^ 
and  war  through  the  European  nations ;  and  especially  through 
Italy,  France,  Spain,  and  Germany.  Kings  and  clergy  formed 
ecclesiastical  factions,  according  to  the  dictates  of  faith  or  &ncy. 
The  pontiffs  pursued  their  seveml  interests,  often  without  policy, 
and  always  without  principle.     The  pontifical  conscience  evar 

S orated  in  ambition  and  malignity.  The  kings,  in  general, 
ictated  the  belief  of  the  priesthood  and  laity,  who  followed 
the  feith  or  faction,  the  principles  or  party  of  their  sovereign. 
Christendom,  in  consequence,  was  demoralized.  Paper  and 
ink,  says  Niem,  would  fail  to  recount  the  cabals  and  iniauity 
of  the  rival  pontiffs,  who  were  hardened  in  obduracy,  and  full 
of  the  machmations  of  Satan.  High  and  low,  prince  and  peo- 
ple, abjured  all  shame  and  fear  of  God.  The  belligerenis,  who 
waged  the  war,  carried  it  on  by  unchristian  machinations,  which 
disgrstced  reason  and  man.  The  arms  used  on  the  occasion 
were  excommunication,  anathemas,  deposition,  perjurv,  pre* 
varication,  duplicity,  proscription,  saints,  miracles,  revelations, 
dreams,  visions,  the  rack,  the  stiletto,  and  the  dagger.* 

Urban  and  his  electors  had  the  honour  of  opening  the  cam- 
paign. These  commenced  hostilities  with  a  free  use  of  their 
spiritual  artillery.  The  cardinals  declared  the  nullity  of  Urban'ft 
appointment,  and  enjoined  his  speedy  abdication.  But  his 
infallibility  had  no  rehsh  for  either  the  declaration  or  the  injuno- 
tion  ;  and.  resolved  to  retain  his  dignity.  The  sacred  couege 
m  their  extremity,  had  recourse  to  excommunication.  Tfiie 
ecclesiastical  artillery  was  well  served  on  the  occasion,  and 
launched  their  anathemas  with  singular  precision ;  but,  never* 
theless,  without  efiect.  His  holiness,  in  addition  to  these  exe- 
crations, was,  by  his  own  electors,  feund  guilty  of  apostacy, 
usurpation,  intrusion,  dissemination  of  heresy,  and  enmity  to 
religion  and  truth.* 

>  Labb.  15.  940.    Bray.  8,  535,  539,  557.    Da  Pin,  3.  500.    Com.  S.  098,  e3& 
•  Bnij.  a.  051.    D«im1,5.S80.  •Bmf.Z.599.    Dtnidl, 0. f07.  OOOl 
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His  infillibilky  soon  retorned  these  compBineQls.  The 
plenipctentiary  of  heaven  was  gifted  with  a  signal  fiicility  ni 
nurling  excommumcations,  and  fukninated  his  anathemas  with 
singular  pracdcal  sk3L  He  was  enabled,  in  conseqaence,  to 
repay  the  conclave's  congratulation  with  due  interest.  He 
anathematized  his  electors,  whom  he  called  sons  of  perditioo 
and  heresy,  a  nursery  of  scandal  and  treachery,  wnq  wem 
guiltv  of  apostacy,  conspiracy,  treason,  blaspbemVf  rapinei 
sacmegc,  contumacy,  pride,  and  calumny*  Their  cold  remains 
after  death,  his  infallibility,  by  a  judicial  sentence,  deprived  of 
Christian  burial.  The  persons  who  should  consign  their  li^ 
less  bodies  to  the  grave  with  funeral  honours,  he  also  excooH 
municated,  till  with  the  hands  which  administered  the  sepulchral 
solemnity,  they  should  unearth  the  mouldering  flesh,  and  cast 
each  accursed  and  putrifying  carcass  from  the  consecrated  soil 
of  the  hallowed  tomb.^ 

Seven  of  his  cardinals,  whom  be  suspected  of  a  conspiracy 
against  his  Ufe,  he  punished  with  a  more  cruel  sentence.  THo 
accused  were  men  of  merit  and  of  a  literary  character ;  whilst 
the  accusadon  was  unsupported  by  any  evidence.  But  hit 
holiness,  outra^g  reason  and  common  sense,  pretended  to  a 
special  revelation  of  their  guilt.  He  also,  in  defiance  of  mercy, 
and  Justice,  put  the  alleged  conspirators  to  the  rack  to  extort  a 
contession.  The  tortures  which  they  endured  were  beyond 
description ;  but  no  guilt  was  acknowledged.  The  unfeeling 
pontin,  in  hardened  insensibility,  amidst  the  groans  of  tfatt 
agonizing  sufferers,  counted  his  beads  in  cold  blood,  and  en* 
couraged  the  executioners  in  the  work' of  torment.  Hia 
nephew,  unreproved,  laughed  aloud  at  sight  of  the  horrid 
spectacle.  Tnese  unhappy  men  afterward  sufre]:ed  death* 
The  pontiff  slew  Aauilla  in  his  flight  from  Nocera  and  the 
Neapolitan  army,  and  left  the  unburied  body  for  the  flesh  tq 
moulder  without  a  grave,  and  the  bones  to  whiten  in  the  suiw 
Five  of  the  cardinsus,  according  to  common  report,  he  thrust 
into  sackS)  and  threw  into  the  sea.  Two,  says  Callenicio,  werck 
beheaded  with  an  axe.  The  headless  bodies  were  fried  in  an 
oven,  and  then  reduced  to  powder.  This,  kept  in  bags,  waa 
carried  before  Urban  to  terrify  others  from  a  similar  coiH 
spiracy.* 

The  holy  pontiffs  next  encountered  each  other  in  the  war  d. 
excommunicadon.  Urban  and  Clement,  says  Alexander, 
*  hurled  mutual  execrations  and  anasthemas.'    Tliese  vicegerenl^ 

«  Labb.  15.  »43,  944.    autmim,  XXm.  4. 
•Labb.  15.  941.    Bruy.  8.  547.    GiMiaflB,  XXIT.  U 

s  Mutnas  dims,  execrationeft,  et  anathematam  fithninay  ab  Uibano  et  Olanmiih 
▼ibnta.    Alex.  20.  -454,    Bray.  X  515. 
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•f  God  cursed  ooe  anodier  indeed  with  sincere  devotion.  Uia 
holiness  at  Borne  hailed  his  holiness  at  Avignoo  with  direful 
tinprecaticms  :  and  the  Christian  and  polite  salutation  was 
xetumed  with  ec^nal  piety  and  fervor.  The  thunder  of  ana* 
diamasy  almost  without  interruption,  condnued,  in  redoubled 
ToQeys  and  reciprocal  peals,  to  zoar  between  the  Tiber  and  the 
Rhone.  The  rival  vice^gods,  in  the  language  of  Pope  Paul, 
unsatisfied  with  mutual  excommunications,  proceeded  with 
distinguished  ability  to  draw  full4ength  portraits  of  each  other. 
Each  denominated  his  fellow  a  son  of  Belial ;  and  described, 
widi  graphic  skill,  his  antichrtstianily,  schism,  heresy,  thievery, 
despotism,  and  treaeheiy.  These  heads  of  the  church. might 
kave  spared  their  execrations,  but  they  certainly  did  themselves 
kiatice  in  die  representations  of  their  moral  chaxacters.  Tiie 
ielineations,  sketched  by  the  pencil  of  truth,  possess  all  the 
merit  of  pictures  taken  £rom  life. 

Urban  having,  in  this  manner,  excommunicated  his  com- 
petitor, proceeded  to  the  excommunktation  of  several  kings 
who  wknstood  his  authority.  He  anathematized  Cle.nerl  ar  J 
aU  his  adherents,  which  included  the  sovereigns  of  the  oppo- 
sttioti.  He  bestowed  a  paiticular  share  of  his  oCialedicUons  on 
Mm,  Lewis,  Joanna,  and  Charles  of  Castile,  Anbu,  and  Naples. 
He  declared  John  a  son  of  iniquity,  and  guilty  of  apostacy, 
treason,  conspiracy,  schism,  and  heresy.  He  then  pronounced 
Us  deposition  and  deprivation  of  his  dignity  and  kingdom,  ab- 
solved his  vassals  m>m  their  oath  of  fidelity,  and  forbade 
an,  on  peiin  of  personal  exconmiunication  and  national  inter*- 
diet,  to  admit  tne  degraded  Prince  into  any  city  or  country. 
Re  pronounced  a  similar  sentence  a^inst  Levris,  on  whom 
Clement  had  bestowed  the  crown  of  Naples.  He  declared 
tfus  sovereign  accursed,  guilty  of  schism  and  heresy,  and 
pnblished  a  crusado,  granting  plenary  indulgence  to  all  who 
WHHild  arm  against  his  majesty.' 

Joanna,  Queen  of  Naples,  received  a  full  proportion  of  the 
Mbrarch*s  maledictions.  His  holiness  declared  her  Majesty 
Wcursed  and  deposed,  guilty  of  tueason  and  heresy,  and  pro- 
hlbfted  all  obedience  of  this  Princess,  under  the  penalty  of  ex- 
eMnmunication  of  person  and  interdict  of  the  community.  He 
next  fiwed  her  vassals  fix)m  their  fealty,  transferred  her  king- 
ddm  to  Charles,  and  her  soul  to  Satan. 

Charles,  on  whom  Urban  had  bestowed  the  kingdom  of 
Mtples,  soon  met  a  similar  destiny.  This  Prince  had  been  the 
PontiflPs  chief  patron  and  friend.  The  king's  fiiendship,  how- 
ever, the  hierarch,  in  a  short  time,  requited  with  anathema* 
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aad  dmadation.  The  attachxBei^  indeed,  between  Cbarloi 
Kxd  Urban  was  the  meicenaKy  GoadMnation  of  two  ruffiana  §og 
mutual  self-Jnterest,  against  doe  unoffending  Neapolitan  Queen, 
whom  the  miscreants  betrayed  and  murdered.  Bat  a  quarrel 
between  the  two  assassins,  as  might  be  expected^  soon  ensued. 
The  Pontiff,  then,  in  requital  of  ibnner  kindiiess,  erected  a  .crDSS» 
lighted  tapers,  interdicted  the  kkigdom,  cursed  the  king,  and 
consigned!^  his  Majesty,  soul  and  body,  to  the  deviL  This 
effusion  of  pontifical  gratitude  was  followed  with  dreadfiil  ra« 
prisals.  Chaxles  tormented  the  clergy  who  acknowledged 
Urban  as  pope,  and  o£^ed  ten  thousand  florins  of  gcid  for  his 
head,  dead  or  ahve.  He  led  an  army  against  Urban,  and  be* 
sieged  him,  amid  the  inroads  of  famine  and  fear,  in  the  castle 
of  Nocenu  Four  times  a  day  the  terrified  Pope  fiom  his 
window,  cursed  the  hostile  army  with  '  beU,  book,  and  candle- 
light.' He  bestowed  absolution  on  all  who  should  maim  any 
of  the  enemy ;  and  on  all  who  would  come  to  his  aid,  he  c<»- 
ferred  the  crusading  indulgence  granted  to  those  who  marched 
to  the  Holy  Land.  Urban,  in  a  wonderfiil  manner,  escaped, 
and  Charles  was  afterwards  assassinated  in  Hungary.  The 
holy  Pontiff*  rejoiced  in  the  violent  death  of  the  NeapoUtan  king. 
The  blood-stained  instrument  of  murder,  which  was  presented 
10  his  infallibility,  red  with  the  enemy's  gore,  excited  in  the 
vicar-general  of  God  a  fiendish  smile.^ 

These  are  a  few  spedto^ns  of  Urban's  ability  in  the  Pootifr 
cal  accomplishment  of  cursing.  Urban,  in  tins  art,  which  is  a 
matter  of  great  importance  in  a  good  Pope,  seems  to  have  ex- 
celled Clement.  Both  indeed  showed  splendid  talents  in  this 
edifying  departmentt  which  is  an  essential  qualification  in  a 
plenipotentiary  of  heaven.  But  Urban,  in  this  part  of  a  PopePs 
auty,  eclipsed  his  rival  and  carried  tbisi  practical  science  tM 
perfection* 

These  mutual  maledictions,  with  wfaioh  the  competifeoiv 
attempted  to  maintain  their  several  pretentions,  were  support- 
ad  in  the  rear  by  another  species  of  ecclesiastical  artillery ; 
such  asmiraoles,  visions,  dreams,  and  revelatioiis;  Eadi  factbn 
was  suppHed  with  these  in  copious  pioftiaion.  Peter  and 
Gatfaarine  appeared  &r  Urban.  Peter  was  a  Franciscan  smd 
filmed  for  sanctity,  miracles,  and  celestial  visions ;  Cathaxitie 
cf  Sienna,  a  Dominican  virgin,  who  has  been  raised  to  the 
honours  of  saintship,  appeared  lor  his  Ronnn  infallibility.  I^ie 
tapported  her  patron  with  all  the  influence  of  hersanotity,  and 
wrote  a  bad  letter  to  the  French  king*  in  bis  favour.  Vincent 
and  Peter  declared  for  Clement.     Vincent,  a  Dominican,  besiiles 
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beavieiilj  visions,  and  miraculous  powers,  had,  according  to  ao* 
counts,  proselyted  multitudes  of  the  Jews  and  Waldenses. 
But  Vincent,  m  the  end,  deserted  his  French  holiness,  and 
called  him,  in  saindy  language,  a  schismatic  and  a  heretic. 
Peter,  the  cardinal  of  Luxemburg,  who  adhered  to  Clement, 
was  in  equal  odour  of  sanctity  and  superior  to  all  in  the  manu- 
facturing of  miracles*  Forty-two  dead  men,  at  one  cast,  revived 
at  his  tomb.  Many  others,  of  each  sex  and  of  the  same  sanct^ 
fied  class,  supported  each  party.  *  Many  holy  men  and  women,' 
said  Urban^s  advocate  in  the  council  of  Modena  in  1380, '  bad 
revelations  for  his  Roman  holiness.'  His  French  infallibility's 
party  was  also  prolific  in  prophets,  prophetesses,  and  wonders. 
All  these,  in  favour  of  their  several  patrons,  saw  visions,  uttered 
revelations,  wroucfal  miracles,  and  dreamed  dreams.^ 

The  evils  which  the  schism  had  long  inflicted  on  Christendom, 
at  length  induced  men  to  think  of  some  remedy.  The  distrac- 
tbns  extended  through  all  the  European  nations,  and  were  at- 
tended with  dreadful  efiects.  The  charities  of  hfe,  in  the  un- 
social divisions,  were  discarded,  and  men's  minds  wound  up 
to  fury  and  madness.  Society  seemed  to  be  unhinged.  War, 
excited  by  the  rival  pontiffs  and  their  several  parti2ans,  desola- 
ted the  kingdoms  of  the  Latin  communion,  and  especially 
France  and  Italy.  Treachery,  cabal,  massacre,  assassination, 
robbery  and  piracy  reigned  through  the  nations.  These  evils, 
m  loud  appeal,  caUed  for  the  extinction  of  the  schism  in  which 
these  disorders  had  originated. 

The  end  indeed  was  the  wish  of  alL  The  European  king^ 
doms  were  unanimous  for  the  termination  of  division  and  the 
return  of  tranquillity.  The  means  for  effecting  the  end  were 
the  only  subject  of  disputation.  The  difficulty  consisted  in  the 
discovery  ot  a  remedy.  Three  ways  were  proposed  for  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  schism*  These  were  cession,  arbitration,  and  a 
general  council.  Cession  consisted  in  the  voluntary  resigna- 
tion of  the  rivals  for  the  election  of  another,  who  should  be  ac- 
knowledged by  all  Christendom.  Arbitration  consisted  in  as- 
certaining by  competent  judges,  which  of  the  two  competitors 
was  the  true  vicar-general  of  God.  A  gefneral  council  would, 
by  a  judical  sentence,  depose  both,  and  elect  a  third  whose 
cJaim  \^ould  obtain  universal  recognition.  The  difficulty  of 
assembling  a  general  council,  and  the  utter  impossibility  of  de- 
ciding by  arbitration  on  the  claims  of  the  reigning  Pontifis, 
militated,  in  the  general  opinion,  against  each  of  these  means. 
Cession  therefore  was  at  first  the  commonly  adopted  remedy. 
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Resignation  and  decraxlation  were  the  only  plaag,  wMch,  in 
fact,  were  attempted.  These  means,  which  alone  were  at- 
tended with  moial  possibility,  were  adopted  by  the  French 
church  and  the  Pisan  and  Constantian  council. 

The  French  favoured  the  method  of  cession.  This  plan 
was  suggested  by  the  Parisian  university,  which,  in  that  age, 
bad  obtained  a  high  character  for  learning  and  Catholicism. 
This  faculty  proposed  the  renunciation  of  the  French  and  Ro^ 
man  hierarchs ;  and,  in  this  proposal,  confessed  the  difficulty 
of  discrimination.  The  Sorbonne,  supported  by  the  Gallican 
church,  unable  to  decide  between  Benedict  and  Gregory, 
required  both  to  resign.  The  design,  after  some  discussion, 
was  seconded  by  the  king,  the  nobility,  the  clergy,  and  the 
people.  The  method  of  abdication  was  also  approved  and 
supported  by  the  Dukes  of  Bernr,  Orleans,  ana  Burgundy, 
who  governed  the  nation  during  the  indisposition  of  the  king* 
A  majority  of  the  European  kingdoms  concurred  with  the 
French  nation.  A  few,  indeed,  such  as  Portugal  and  the 
northern  nations,  refused  their  co-operation.  But  the  abdication 
of  the  contending  pontffs  was  recommended  by  England,  Bo- 
hemia, Hungary,  Navarre,  Arragon,  Castile,  and  Sicily.* 

This  attempt,  however,  was  defeated  by  the  selfish  obstinacy 
of  the  two  competitors.  These,  to  frustrate  the  scheme,  used 
all  kinds  of  chicanery,  practised  perjury,  and  issued  anathemas 
and  execrations.  Speech,  said  a  French  wit,  was  given,  not 
to  discover,  but  to  conceal  our  sentiments.  This  observation 
was  exemplified  in  Innocent,  Gregory,  and  Benedict.  These 
viceroys  of  heaven  had  sworn  to  relinquish  their  several  claims^ 
for  the  good  of  the  church  and  the  tranquillization  of  Christen* 
dom.  But  the  pontifical  perjurers  violated  their  oaths  to  retain 
their  power,  ana  wounded  conscience,  if  they  had  any,  to  gra- 
tify ambition.*  The  church,  therefore,  had,  for  several  years, 
two  jamng  heads,  and  God  two  perjured  vicars-general.  AB 
descriptions  of  falsehood  these  impostors  added  to  perjury. 
Their  ambition  and  selfishness  caused  their  perpetration  of  any 
enormity,  and  their  snbmission  to  any  baseness,  which  might 
enable  them,  for  a  few  months,  to  hold  their  precarious 
authority. 

The  subtraction  ol  obedience  fcom  Benedict  by  the  French 
was  the  consequence  of  his  shuffling  and  obstinacy.  This 
measure,  which,  like  that  of  cession,  was  suggested  by  the 
Parisian  university,  consisted  in  the  rejection  of  his  infallibility's 
authority.     The  King,  at  the  instance  of  the  Sorbonne  faculty, 
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i;alfed  an  assembly  of  the  bishops,  abbots,  and  nniverdides  ol 
the  kingdcNjQ ;  and  the  meeting  was  also  attended  by  the  Dukes 
of  Berry,  Orleans^  Burgundy,  and  Bourbon.  The  council, 
indeed,  on  this  occasion  were  divided.  The  Duke  of  Orleans, 
the  university  of  Toiibuse,  and  the  bishops  of  Tours  and  Le 
Puy,  were  against  subtraction.  The  majon^,  however,  recom- 
mended the  proposed  measure ;  and  a  total  rejection  of  pon« 
tifical  authority  was  published.  Benedict's  cardinals,  also, 
except  Boniface  and  Pampeluna,  approved  the  decision  of  the 
French  assembly,  and  advised  the  French  sovereign  to  declare 
the  pontiff,  fiom  his  disregard  of  his  oath,  guilty  of  schism  and 
heresy.* 

The  French  nation,  however,  in  1403,  in  the  vacillation  of 
ks  councils,  repealed  the  neutrality  and  restored  obedience« 
The  neutrality  had  lasted  five  years,  from  its  commenoement 
in  1398.  Its  abrogation  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  agency  and 
cabals  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  was  opposed,  but  without 
success,  by  tlie  Dukes  of  Berry  and  Burgundy.  The  cardinals 
also  were  reconciled  to  Benedict,  and  the  re-establishment  of 
his  authority  was  advocated  by  the  universities  of  Orleans, 
Angers,  Montpellier,  and  Toulouse.  The  King,  cajoled  by  the 
artifice  of  Orfeans,  ordered  the  recognition  of  obedience.* 

But  this  recognition  was  temporary.  The  French,  remark- 
able for  their  fickleness,  enjoyed,  on  tUs  occasion,  all  the  cbajrms 
of  variety.  An  assembly  of  the  F  rench  pyelacy  declared  again 
in  &vour  of  neutrality ;  and  his  majesty,  in  1408,  commanded 
the  nation  to  disown  the  authority  o^*  both  Benedict  and  Ore* 

g)ry.  The  example  of  France  waa  followed  by  Germany, 
ohemia,  Hungary,  and  indeed  by  the  majority  of  the  European 
nations.  Benedict,  in  the  mean  time,  issued  a  bull  of  excom- 
munication against  all  who  countenanced  the  neutrality,  whether 
cardinal  or  king,  interdicted  the  nation,  and  absolved  the  sub- 
jects from  the  oath  of  fidelity.  A  copy  of  this  precious  mani- 
festo the  pontiff  transmitted  to  the  kingi  who  treated  it  with 
merited  contempt.® 

Benedict  and  Gregory*,  in  the  midst  of  these  scenes  of  ani- 
mosity, retired  in  1408  from  Avignon  and  Rome,  to  Arragon 
and  Aquileia,  where,  having  convened  coimcils,  these  rival 
vice-gods  encountered  each  other,  as  usual,  with  cuiBing  and 
anathemas.  His  Italian  in&llibility,  in  the  synod  of  Aqiuleia, 
condemned,  as  illegal,  the  election  of  Clement  and  Ber<Mlict, 
and  sanctioned,  as  canonical,  that  of  Urban,  Boni&cr    nthi 
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Iimocent  He  then  condemned  and  annqUed  all  Benedict's 
ordinations  and  promotions.  His  French  in&IUbilitjy  in  the 
council  of  Arragon,  reversed  the  picture.  Having  forbidden 
all  obedience,  and  dissolved  aU  obligations  to  his  rival,  he 
annulled  his  ordinations  and  promotions.  Gregory  convicted 
Benedict  of  schism,  heresy,  contumacy,  and  perjury.  Benedict 
convicted  Gregory  of  dishonesty,  baseness,  impiet}^,  abominar 
jSon,  audacity,  temerity,  bl^phemy,  schism,  and  heresy.* 

The  perverse  and  unrelenting  obstinacy  of  the  two  pontiflS 
•caused  the  desertion  of  their  respective  cardinals.  These, 
weary  of  such  prevarication,  fled  to  the  city  ofTisa,  to  concert 
some  plan  for  the  extermination  of  the  schism  and  the  restora* 
tion  of  unity.  The  convocation  of  a  general  council  appeared 
♦he  only  remedy.  The  Italian  and  French  caxdinals,  therefore, 
now  united,  wrote  circular  letters  to  the  kings  and  prelacy  of 
Christendom,  summoning  an  oecumenical  assembly,  for  the 
extirpation  of  division  and  the  establishment  of  union.^ 

The  Pisan  council,  in  1409,  unable  to  ascertain  whether 
Gregory  or  Benedict  was  the  canonical  head  of  the  church, 
proceeded  by  deposition  and  election.  The  holy  lathers,  inca- 
pable of  determining  the  right  or  title,  used  says  Maimbourg, 
'  not  their  knowledge  but  their  power ;'  and  haying  dismissed 
Gregory  and  Benedict,  appointed  Alexander.  Gregory  and 
Benedict  were  summoned  to  appear,  and,  on  refusal,  were,  in 
the  third  session,  convicted  of  contumaxjy.  The  Pisans,  repre- 
aenting  the  universal  church,  and  vested  with  supreme  authority, 
proceeded  without  ceremony,  in  the  nineteenth  session,  to  the 
work  of  degradation.^  Their  definitive  sentence  against  the 
French  and  Italian  viceroys  of  heaven  is  a  curiosity,  and 
worthy  of  eternal  remembrance. 

The  Pisans  began  with  characterizing  themselves  as  hobf 
and  general,  representing  the  universal  church  $  and  then  d^ 
clared  his  French  and  Italian  holiness  guilty  of  schism,  heresy, 
error,  perjury,  incorrigibleness,  contumacy,  pertinacity,  iniquity, 
violation  of  vows,  scandalization  of  the  holy,  universsd  church 
of  God,  and  unworthy  of  all  power  and  dignity,  Thecharao- 
ter  of  these  plenipotentiaries  of  heaven,  ff  not  very  good,  ia 
certainly  pretty  extensive.  The  sacred  synod  then  &prived 
Gregory  and  Benedict  of  the  papacy,  and  ^rbade  aU  Christiang, 
on  pain  of  excommunication,  notwithstanding  any  oath  of  fidelity, 
tp  obey  tae  ex-pontiSs,  or  lend  them  counsel  or  &,vour.^ 

The  papacy  bemg  vacated  by  the  sentence  of  dep^itilQii,  tk^ 
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next  step  was  to  elect  a  supreme  pontifil  This  task,  the  conn* 
cil,  in  the  nineteenth  session,  performed  by  the  French  and 
Italian  cardinals,  formed  into  one  sacred  college.  The  conclave^ 
with  cordial  unanimity,  elected  the  Cardinal  of  Milan,  who 
assumed  the  appellation  of  Alexander  the  Fifth.  He  presided 
in  the  ensuing  session,  and  ratified  the  acts  of  the  cardinals  and 
general  counciL 

The  Pisan  council,  however,  notwithstandmg  its  alleged  uni- 
versality, did  not  extinguish  the  schism.  The  decision  of  the 
synod,  and  election  of  the  conclave  only  furnished  a  third 
claimant  for  the  pontifical  chair.  The  universality  and  authority 
ol  the  Pisan  assembly  were,  by  many,  rejected  ;  and  Christen- 
dom was  divided  between  Gregory,  Benedict,  and  Alexander. 
Gregory  was  obeyed  by  Germany,  Naples,  and  Hungary; 
while  Benedict  wa5  recognized  by  Scodand,  Spain,  Armagnac. 
and  Foix.  Alexander  was  acknowledged,  as  supreme  spiritual 
director,  by  the  other  European  nations.  The  schism,  there- 
fore, still  continued.  The  Latin  conmiunion  was  divided 
between  three  ecclesiastical  chiefs,  who  continued  to  distract 
the  western  church.  The  ineflSciency  of  the  Rsan  attempt 
required  the  convocation  of  another  general  council,  whose 
energy  might  be  better  directed  and  more  successfol.*  This 
remedy  was,  in  1414,  supjpUed  by  the  assembly  of  Constance. 

The  Constantian  council,  like  the  Pisan,  proceeded  by  depo- 
sition and  election;  and  confessed,  in  consequence,  like  its 
predecessor,  its  inability  to  discriminate  between  the  compara- 
tive right  and  claims  of  the  two  competitors.  John  the  Twenty- 
third  had  succeeded  to  Alexander  the  Fifth.  The  rival  pontiflB 
were,  at  that  time,  Gregory,  Benedict,  and  John.  Gregory 
and  Benedict,  though  obeyed  by  Scotland,  Spain,  Hungary, 
Naples,  and  Germany,  were  under  the  sentence  of  synodical 
deposition.  John,  on  the  contrary,  was  recognized,  even  by 
the  Constantian  council,  as  the  lawful  ecclesiastical  sovereign 
of  Christendom. 

The  Constantians,  though  they  admitted  the  legitimacy  of 
John's  election,  and  the  legality  of  his  title,  required  him  to 
resign  for  the  good  of  the  cnurch  and  the  extinction  of  schism. 
The  pontiff,  knowing  the  power  and  resolution  of  the  council, 

Erofessed  compliance ;  and,  in  the  second  session,  confirmed 
is  declaration,  in  case  of  Gregory's  and  Benedict's  cession, 
with  an  oath.  This  obligation,  however,  he  endeavored  to 
evade.  Degradation  from  his  ecclesiastical  elevation  presented 
a  dreadful  mortification  to  his  ambidon,  and  he  fied,  in  conse^ 
quence.   Scorn  Constance,  with  the    fond,  but    disappointed 
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ozpectadon  of  escaping  his  destiny.  Gregory  and  Benedict 
were  also  guilty  of  violating  their  oath.^  The  church,  there- 
fore, at  this  time,  had  three  perjured  heads,  and  the  Messiah 
three  perjured  vicars-generaL 

The  council,  seeing  no  other  alternative,  resolved  to  depose 
John  for  immorality.  The  character,  indeed,  of  this  plenipo- 
tentiary of  heaven  was  a  stain  on  reason,  a  blot  on  Christianity, 
and  a  disgrace  to  man.  The  sacred  synod,  in  the  twelfth  ses- 
sion, convicted  his  holiness  of  schism,  heresy,  incorrigibleness, 
simony,  impiety,  immodesty,  unchastity,  fornication,  adultery, 
incest,  sodomy,  rape,  piracy,  l3dnff,  robbery,  murder,  pequry, 
and  infidelity.  The  holy  fadiera  then  pronounced  sentence  of 
deposition,  and  absolved  the  faithful  from  their  oath  of  fealty.* 

Gregory,  seeing  the  necessity,  abdicated.  His  infidlibility, 
in  defiance  of  his  oath,  and  though  deposed  by  the  Pisan  coun-^ 
oil,  had  retained  the  pontifical  dignity  ;  but  was  in  the  end,  and 
in  old  age,  forced  to  make  this  concession.  Malatesta,  Lord 
of  Rimini,  in  Gregory*s  name  renounced  the  papacy,  with  all 
its  honours  and  dignity. 

John  and  Gregory,  notwithstanding  their  fiightful  character, 
as  sketched  by  tne  Pisan  and  Constantian  synods,  were  raised 
to  the  cardinal  dignity.  The  two  councils  had  blazoned  their 
immorality  in  strong  and  appalling  colours,  and  pronounced 
both  unworthy  of  any  digniW.  Martin,  however,  promoted 
John  to  the  cardinalship.  The  Constantian  fethers,  in  the 
seventeenth  session,  and  in  the  true  spirit  of  inconsistency, 
placed  Gregory  next  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  advanced  him 
to  the  episcopal,  lecatine,  and  cardinal  dignity,  with  all  its 
emoluments  and  aumority.  Benedict,  though  importuned  by 
the  council  of  Constance  and  the  king  of  the  Romans  to  resign, 
resolved  to  retain  the  pontifical  dignity,  and  retired,  with  tnis 
determination,  to  Paniscola,  a  strong  castle  on  the  sea-coast  of 
Valentia.  The  old  dotard,  however,  was  deserted  by  all  the 
European  states ;  but,  till  his  death,  continued,  twice  a  day, 
to  excommunicate  the  rebel  nations  that  had  abandoned  ma 
righteous  cause.  The  council,  in  the  mean  time,  pronounced 
his  sentence  of  deposition,  and  convicted  him  of  schism,  heresy, 
error,  pertinacity,  incorrigibility,  and  perjury,  and  declared  him 
unworthy  of  all  rank  or  tide.'  Martin  was  raised  to  the  pa- 
pacy 5  and  his  elevation  terminated  a  schism,  which,  for  half  a 
century,  had  divided  and  demoralized  the  nations  of  Western 
Christendom. 

The  pontifical  succession,  it  is  clear,  was,  during  this  schism, 

•  Labb.  16.  148,  148     Da  Pin,  3.  10. 

•  Labb.  16.  178,  222.    Ooas.  4.  00,  110.    Da  Pb.  3.  14. 

•  Labb.  IS.  877,  681, 715,    CoMart,  3.  SSL  et  4.  81.    Da  Pin.  8.  IS,  18. 
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interrupted.  The  links  of  the  chain  were  losti  or  so  confiisedy 
that  human  ingenuity  can  never  find  their  place,  nor  human 
penetration  discover  their  arrangement.  Their  disentanglement 
may  defy  all  the  art  of  man  and  aU  the  sophistry  of  Jesuitism* 
The  election  of  Urban  or  Clement  must  have  been  uncanonical, 
and  his  papacy  unlawful :  and  the  successcKrs  of  the  unlawful 
pontiff  must  have  shared  in  his  illegality.  Clement  and  Bene* 
diet  commanded  the  obedience  of  nearly  the  half  of  Western 
Christendom ;  while  the  remainder  obeyed  Urban,  Boniface* 
Innocent,  and  Gregory.  One  division  must  have  recognized 
the  authority  of  a  usurper  and  an  impostor. 

The  church  dispersed  could  not  ascertain  the  true  vicai^ 
seneral  of  Jesus,  and  hence  its  divisions.  All  the  erudition  of 
uie  Parisian  university  and  the  Spanish  nation  was  unavailing. 
The  French  and  Spanish  doctors,  in  the  assemblies  of  Pans 
and  Medina,  in  1381,  examined  the  several  claims  of  the  com- 

Eetitors  vnth  erudition  and  ability.  The  question  was  treated 
y  the  canonists  and  theologians  of  Spain,  France,  and  Italy, 
with  freedom  and  impartiality.  But  Spanish,  French,  and 
Italian  ingenuity  on  this  subject  was  useless.  The  Pisan  and 
Constantian  councils,  in  all  their  holiness  and  infallibility,  were, 
says  Daniel,  equally  nonplused.     These,  notwithstanding  their 

Sretensions  to  divine  direction,  could  depose,  but  could  not 
iscriminate ;  and  were  forced  to  use,  not  their  information  or 
wisdom,  but  their  power  and  authority.*  The  inspired  fathers 
could,  in  their  own  opinbn,  depose  all  the  claimants,  but  could 
not  ascertain  the  right  or  title  of  any.  This  conduct  was  a 
plain  confession  of  their  inability  to  discover  the  canonical  head 
of  the  church  and  vicar-general  of  God.  Modems,  in  this  part 
of  ecclesiastical  history,  are  at  an  equal  loss  with  the  cotem?- 
porary  authors  and  councils. 

The  impracticability  of  ascertaining  the  rightftil  pontiff  has 
been  admitted  by  the  ablest  critics  and  theologians  of  Romanism, 
Auch  as  Oerson,  Antoninus,  Bellarinine,  AndUly,  Maimbourg, 
Alexander,  Mezeray,  Daniel,   and  Moreri.^    Gerson  admits 

1  Alexaoder,  24.  466,  467.    Daniel,  5. 227. 

sEbI  yarietas  opinionum  Doctorum,  et  inter  doctiBsimoa  et  probatusimos  ex. 
atraqae  parte.  Geraon,  in  Alex.  24.  474.  FeritiBsimos  viro9  iQ  sacra  papna  et 
fore  canonioo  habait  atraqne  pars,  ac  etiam  reliflioMtmoa  yiroa,  et  etitm  miracuUt 
.nilgeatea :  nee  unqtuun  sic  potuit  quaestio  ilU  &cid\,  Antonio,  c.  II.  Alex.  24. 
477.  Nee  potent  facile  praadicari  qnis  eomm  venis  et  legitimos  eseet  Pontifex, 
'emi  non  decessent  singulis  doctissimi  patroni.  Bell.  IV.  14.  L'aifaire  6tant  obecure 
et  difficile  d'elle  m^me,  n'a  point  encore  6t6  d6cid^e.  Andilly,  86a.  Pear  cette 
imp(M9ibilit6  moralei  oil^  I'pn  6toit  d6in^ler  les  vrais  Papet  d'aveo  les  Anti-Papes. 
Maimb.  I.  Bray.  3.  515.  Adeo  obscnra  erant  et  dubia  contendentium  jura,  at 
post  nraltas  viroram  doctissimoram  diasertatioties  pliinnQ8q|ae  tractatos  editos, 
eognosci  non  posset  uals  esset  veras  et  legitimDs  Pontifex.  Aietx.  24. 444.  On  n'a 
Jamak  pA  yaider  ce  d^meli^.    Mez.  3.  233.    De  tr^s  savoM  bopmes,  et  des  eaints 
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the  reasonableneisof  dcmbt^  and  the  yariety  of  ojpinions  among 
the  most  learned  and  approved  doctors  on  the  several  clainis 
of  the  rival  pontiffs^'  Antoninus  acknowledges  *  the  unsettled 
irtate  of  the  controversy^  notwithstanding  each  party's  shining 
miraces,  and  the  advocacy  of  pious  men,  deeply  skilled  in 
Sacred  Writ  and  in  canon  law.'  Bellarmine  mentions  *  the 
teamedjpatrons  wliich  supported  the  several  oompetitorsi  and 
the  diflaculty  of  determimng  the  true  and  lawful  pontiff* 
AndiUy  agrees  with  Oerson,  Antoninus,  and  Bellarovne.  He 
grants  '  the  obscurity  and  difficulty  of  the  question,  which  has 
not  yet  been  decided.'  Maimbourg,  on  the  Western  schism, 
states  *  the  moral  impos^bility  of  ascertaining  the  rightfiil  pope, 
and  relates  the  support  which  each  faction  received  from 
dvilians,  theologians,  and  universities,  and  even  from  saints, 
and  miracles.'  Alexander,  after  an  impartial  and  profound  ex- 
amination, comes  to  the  same  conclusianw  He  shows  the  im^ 
practicability  of  ascertaining  the  true  and  legitimate  pontiff, 

*  notwithstanding  the  dissertations  and  books  published  on  the 
sobject  by  the  most  learned  men.'  Eadi  party,  in  the  state* 
ment  of  Mezeray,  *  had  the  advocacy  of  distinguished  person^* 
ages,  saints,  tevelations,  and  miracles;  and  aUtbsse could  not 
decide  the  contest**    Danid  and  Moreri  confess,  on  this  topict 

*  the  jarring  and  contradictory  opinion  of  saints,  as  well  as  of 
lawyers,  tl^logians,  and  doctors,  and  the  unwillingness  or  in- 
abihty  of  the  church,  assembled  afterwards  in  the  council  of 
Constance,  to  discriminate  among  the  several  ccnnpetitors  the 
true  vicar*general  of  God  and  ecclesiastical  soverek^n  of 
Ohristendom.'  Similar  concessions  have  been  made  by 
Giannon,  Bruys>  Panormitan,  Balusius,  Zabarella,  Sarins^: 
Turrecrema,  and  a  long  train  of  other  divines  and  critics. 

The  Basihan  and  Florentine  schism,  which  was  the  thittieth 
lA  the  papacy,  troubled  the  spiritual  reign  of  Eugenius  and 
Felix.  Tnis  contest  presented  the  edifym^  spectacle  of  two 
popes  clothed  in  supremacy,  and  two  councds  vested  with  in- 
mtibility,  hurling  mutual  anathemas  and  excommunications. 
Martin,  who  had  been  chosen  by  the  Constantian  Convention, 
had  departed,  and  been  succeeded  by  Condalmerio,  who  eJh 
Bumed  the  name  of  Eugenius,  The  council  of  Basil  deposed 
Eugenius  and  substitited  Felix.    Eugenius  afis^sabled  the 


utaie  iurent  partog^  la  denos.  L'  ^gliM  a«iembfee»  dans  le  eoaeile  de  Con8tanoe» 
a*  YooMt  pomt  TeiteaiiBer.  Dwiiel,  5.  327.  La  droit  det  deax  partb  neftX 
Jamaii  bien  6cliiircJ,  et  il  y  a  en  des  deux  c6t68  de  tria  savaxis  jariaconBaltea,  da 
e^lebrei  th6oIofiieiis,  et  de  granda  Docteura.  Moreri,  7.  172.  Lea  doux  inpea 
•▼oient  obacim  dea  partiaana  ffloatrea  par  lenr  aeieneo  at  pat  kur^ini.  Moreii 
1.454.  • 
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council  of  Florence,  and  excommuDicated    Felix  and  the 

council  of  BasiL 

The  council  of  Basil  met  anno  1431.  The  holy  fathers*  in 
the  second  session,  decreed  the  superiority  of  a  general  council 
to  a  pope,  and  the  oUigation  of  all,  even  the  Roman  pontiff, 
under  pain  of  condign  punishment,  to  obey  the  synodal 
authority  in  questions  of  faith,  extirpation  of  schism,  and  re* 
formation  of  the  church. 

The  idoa  of  synodal  superiori^  and  moral  reformation  con* 
veyed  horror,  in  general,  to  aU  popes,  and  in  particular  to 
-  Eugenius.  His  holiness,  in  consequence,  issued  against  the 
council  two  buUs  of  dissolution,  and  annulled  all  its  enactments* 
The  bulls,  however,  contained  no  terror  for  the  council.  The 
Basilians,  supported  by  the  Emperor  Sigismond,  entreated 
Eugenius  to  repeal  his  proclamations ;  and  threatened,  in  case 
of  refusal,  to  pronounce  his  holiness  guilty  of  contumacy. 
The  pontiff,  therefore,  was  under  the  dtfeful  necessity  of  re- 
voking his  bulls  of  dissolution,  and  declaring  the  legality  of  the 
council;  and,  at  the  same  time,  its  tide,  in  its  commencement 
and  continuation,  to  his  approbation*^ 

His  infallibility's  approbation,  however,  which  was  extorted, 
was  soon  recalled.  New  dissensions  arose  between  the  pope 
and  the  council.  The  reformation,  which  the  Basilians  had 
effected  and  which  they  still  contemplated,  waB,  to  this  head 
of  the  church,  altogether  intolerable.  His  holiness,  therefore^ 
in  1438,  translated  the  council  to  Ferrara,  with  the  immediate 
intention  to  gainsay  the  Basilian  assembly.  The  Basilians,  in 
return,  accused  Eugenius  of  simony,  perjury,  abuse  of  autlK>ri- 

?S  wasting  the  ecclesiastical  patrimony,  ruining  the  city  of 
alestrina,  and  hostility  to  their  enactments.  The  Faliiers  then 
annulled  the  translation  of  the  council  to  Ferrara,  cited  his 
holiness  to  appear  at  Basil  iii  sixty  days,  and  on  his  refusal, 
pronounced  mm  guilty  of  contumacy.* 

Sentence  of  contumacy  was  only  a  prelude  to  sentence  of 
deposition.  Eugenius  proceeded  in  hostility  to  the  Basilians, 
who,  therefore,  by  a  formal  enactment  in  1439,  deprived  him 
of  the  papacy.  The  sentence  against  God's  vicar-generol  by 
the  church^  representatives  is  a  curiosity.  The  general  council, 
representing  the  universal  church,  in  its  thirty-fourth  session, 
found  this  peniDotentiary  of  heaven  ^ilty  of  contumacy,  per- 
tinacity, disobedience,  simony,  incorrigibility,  pequry,  schism, 
heresy,  and  error ;  and,  in  consequence,  unworthy  of  all  title, 
rank,  honor,  and  dignity.     The  sacred  Synod  then  deposed 

>  Ubb.  17.  S36.    Bray.  4. 104,  105.    Dn  Pin,  3.  82,  24. 
«  Alex.  23.  39.    Bniy.  4.  115.    Du  Pin,  3.  27. 
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CSondalmerio  from  the  papacy,  abrogated  all  his  constitutioiuh 
and  ordinations,  absolved  the  faithful  from  their  obedience, 
oaths^  obligations,  and  fidelity ;  and  prohibited  the  obedience 
of  all,  even  bishops,  patriarchs,  cardinals,  emperors  and  kings, 
under  privation  of  all  honour  and  possessions.^ 

The  Basilians,  having  cashiered  one  vice-god,  appointed 
another.  The  person  selected  for  this  digiiity  was  Amadeus, 
duke  of  Savoy.  This  prince  had  governed  his  hereditary 
realms  for  forty  years.  The  ability  wliich,  during  this  revolving 
period,  he  had'  displayed,  rendered  him  the  delight  of  his  peo- 
ple, and  the  adnoiraUon  of  the  a^e.  He  was  accounted  a 
Solomon  for  wisdom,  and  made  aroiter  of  difierences  amoi^ 
kings,  who  consulted  hini  on  the  most  important  afiairs.  He 
possessed  a  philosophical  cast  of  mind,  a  love  of  repose,  and 
a  contempt  for  worldly  grandeur.  Weaiy  of  a  throne,  which, 
to  so  many,  is  the  object  of  ambition,  and  disgusted  probably 
with  the  bustle  and  tumult  of  life,  Amadeus  resigned  tne  ducal 
administration  to  his  sons,  and  resolved  to  embrace  the  seclusion 
of  a  hermit.  He  chose  for  the  place  of  his  retreat  the  beautiful 
villa  of  Ripaille,  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  of  Geneva.  This 
solitude  possessed  the  advantage  of  air,  water,  wood,  meadow, 
vineyards,  and  all  that  could  contribute  to  rural  beauty.  Ama- 
deus, in  this  sequestered  spot,  built  a  hermitage  and  enclosed 
a  park,  which  ne  supplied  with  deer.  Accompanied  in  his 
retreat  by  a  few  domestics,  and  supporting  his  aged  limbs  on 
a  ciooked  and  knotty  staff,  he  spent  his  days  far  from  the  noise 
and  busy  scenes  of  the  world,  m  innocence  and  piety.  A  de- 
putation arrived  at  this  retirement,  conveying  the  triple  crown 
and  other  trappings  of  the  papacy.  The  ducal  hermit  accepted, 
with  reluctance  and  tears,  and  after  much  entreaty,  the  insignia 
of  power  and  authority.  Western  Christendom,  amidst  the 
unity  of  Romanism,  had  then  two  universal  bishops,  and  two 
universal  councils.*  Eugenius  and  Felix,  with  the  Florentine 
and  Basilian  synods,  divided  the  Latin  communion,  except  a 
few  states  which  assumed  an  attitude  of  neutrality. 

The  two  rival  pontiffs  aud  councils  soon  began  the  work  of 
mutual  excommunication.  Eugenius  hailed  Felix,  on  his  pn)- 
motion  to  the  pontifical  throne,  with  imprecation  and  obloquy. 
He  welcomed  his  brother,  says  Poggio  nis  secretary,  to  his  new 
dignity  with  the  appellations  of  Mahomet,  heretic,  schismatic, 
antipope,  Cerberus,  the  golden  calf,  the  abomination  of  deso- 
lation erected  in  the  temple  of  God,  a  monster  that  had  risen 
to  trouble  the  church  and  destroy  the  &ith,  and  who,  willing 

i  Bray.  4.  136.    Dn  Pin,  9.  39.    Dan.  6,  167,    Boat.  2.  167. 

•  Labb.  17.  395.    Dan.  6.  16a    Bow.  2.  177.    Alex.  2$.  540.    Sylr.  o  XUU. 
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aot  merelytooterthrow  a  single  state  bat  unhinge  the  w^iole 
universe,  bad  resigned  humanity,  assumed  the  manners  of  a 
wild  beast,  and  crowned  the  iniauity  of  his  past  life  by  the 
most  frightful  impiety.'  His  infaUibiUty,  among  other  accom- 
plishments, discovered  in  this  salutation  a  superior  genius  (or 
elegance  of  dictioa  and  delicacy  of  sentiment.  Luther,  so 
cekbrated  for  this  talent  in  his  answers  to  Leo  and  Henry,  th« 
Roman  pontiff  and  the  English  king,  was  in  this  refinement, 
when  compared  with  his  holiness,  a  mere  ninny. 

Eu^enius  congratulated  the  council  of  Basil  with  similaf 
oomphments  and  benedictions.  This  assembly  he  called  block- 
beexis,  fools,'  madmen,  barbarians,  wild  beasts,  malignants, 
wretches,  persecutors,  miscreants,  schismatics,  heretics,  vagar 
bonds,  runa^tes,  apostates,  rebels,  monsters,  criminals,  a  coo^ 
spiracy,  an  mnovation,  a  deformity,  a  conventicle  distinguished 
only  for  its  temerity,  sacrilege,  audacity,  machinations,  impie^, 
tyranny,  ignorance,  irregularity,  fiiry,  madness,  and  the  dis- 
semination of  falsehood,  error,  scandal,  poison,  pestilence,  deso- 
lation, unrighteousness,  and  iniquity.^ 

Having  sketched  the  character  of  the  holy  &thers  with  so 
much  precision,  his  infallibility  proceeded  next,  with  equal  pro* 
iessional  skill,  to  annul  their  acts,  and  pronounce  their  sentence. 
This  duty  he  performed  in  fine  style  in  the  council  of  Florence 
and  with  its  full  approbation.  He  condemned  the  Basilian 
proposition  respecting  the  superiority  of  a  council  to  a  pope, 
and  rescinded  all  tte  Basilian  declarations  and  enactments* 
Their  doom,  pronounced  by  the  pontiff  in  full  council,  soon 
followed.  His  infallibility,  the  viceroy  of  heaven,  in  the  dis* 
charge  of  his  pastoral  duty,  and  actuated  with  zeal  for  God, 
and  to  expel  a  pernicious  pestilence  and  an  accursed  impiety 
firom  the  church,  despoiled  the  Basilian  doctors,  bishops,  arch- 
bishops, and  cardinals  of  all  honour,  office,  benefice,  and  dig- 
nity ;  excommunicated  and  anathematized  the  whole  assembly, 
with  their  patrons  and  adherents  of  every  rank  and  conditbn, 
civil  and  ecclesiastical,  and  consigned  tnat  *  gan^  of  all  the 
devils  in  the  universe,  bj  wholesale,  to  receive  their  portion  in 
condign  punishment  ana  m  eternal  judgment  with  Korah,  Da- 
than,  ana  Abiram.'*  The  pontifical  and  synodical  denuncia- 
tions extended  to  the  Basilian  magistracy,  consuls,  sherifii, 
govemoiiB,  officials,  and  citizens.     These,  if  they  &iled  in  thirty 

1  Bniy.  4. 130.    Coat.  5.  233.    Ltbb.  IS.  841,  914,  1304.    Poggio.  101. 1S5. 

>  Labb.  18.  914.  1203—1335.    Poggio.  156. 

^  Afflnxittt  tothu  orbis  denonia  ad  Latrocininm  BMQeente  confluxisBe,  lit,  ad 
eomplendom  iniqaitatem,  abominationem  deaolationit  in  Dei  ecclesia  poniiBt 
Dectunt  omnea  qui  BasUiae  remaiMeriat,  cum  Om^  Dataa  et  Abiran,  •tMHii 
M^cioeMepevdeodot.  Labb.  13.  1^84. 
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dBLjs  to  expel  the  council  from  the  city,  Eugenius  subjecteil  to 
interdict  and  omfiscatioD  of  goods.  Their  forfeited  property 
xnigbt,  by  pontifical  authorii^^  be  seized  by  the  faithful  or  bj 
any  person  who  could  take  possession.  This  edifyms  sentence 
his  in&UibilitT  pimioaaced  in  the  plenitude  of  apostolic  power* 
and  subjected  dl  who  should  attempt  any  infringement  on  his 
declaration,  constitution,  condemnation,  and  reprobation,  to  the 
indignation  of  Almighty  God  and  of  the  blessed  apostles  Peter 
and  PauU  This  was  the  act  of  the  general,  apostcdic,  holy, 
Florentine  council«  and  issued  with  due  solemnity  in  a  pubUc 
synodal  sessicHi. 

Nicholas  the  Fifth,  who  succeeded  Eugenius,  continued,  on 
his  accession,  to  fellow  his  predecessor's  footsteps,  and  con- 
firmed his  sentence  agamst  Amadeus  of  fiavoy  and  the  council 
of  BasiL  Nicholas  denomtnated  Engenins  the  supireme  head 
of  the  church  and  vicar-general  of  Jesus.  But  Felix,  whom 
he  exconunumcated  with  all  his  adherents,  he  designated  the 
patron  of  schism,  heresy,  and  iniquity.  The  dukedom  of  Savoy, 
nis  holiness,  by  apostolic  authority,  transferred  to  Chaxles  the 
French  king,  to  bdog  the  population  back  to  the  sheepfold. 
This  plenipotentiary  of  heaven  then  proclaimed  a  crusade 
a^nst  the  duke  and  his  subiects.  He  admonished  the  French 
king  to  assume  the  sign  of  tne  cross,  and  to  act  in  this  enter- 
prize  with  energy.  He  exhorted  the  &ithful  to  join  the  French 
jarmy  ;  and  for  their  encouragement,  his  holiness,  supported  by 
the  mercy  of  the  Omnipotent  God,  and  the  autbonty  of  tbie 
blessed  apostles  Peter  atnd  Paul,  granted  the  crusading  army  a 
full  pardon  of  all  their  sins,  and,  at  the  resurrection  of  the  just, 
the  ergoyment  of  eternal  life.* 

FeluL  and  the  Basilians,  however,  did  not  take  all  this  kind- 
ness for  nothing.  The  holy  fothers,  with  their  pontiff  at  their 
head,  returned  the  Florentine  benedictions  with  spirit  and  pieQr* 
Their  spiritual  artillery  hurled  back  the  imprecations,  and  re- 
paid their  competitor's  anathemas.  The  Basilians,  with  devout 
cordiality,  nulufied  the  Florentine  council,  and  rescinded  all  it$ 
acts.'  The  Basilian  congress  indeed  cursed,  bb  usual,  in  a 
masterly  style*  But  FeUx,  thnm^b  some  defect  of  intellect  or 
education,  was  miscorably  defectiye  in  this  pontifical  accom- 
plishment. His  genius,  in  the  noble  art  of  launching  execcar 
lions,  was  for  inmdbr  to  that  of  Eugenius  and  Nicholas,  who, 
fi:om  nature  or  cultivatbn,  possessed  splendid  talents  for  the 
papal  duty  of  cnrsiog.    He  did  well  afterwards  to  reaiga  the 
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office,  for  which  his  inability  for  clothing  imprecations  in  suit- 
able  language  rendered  him  unfit.  The  council  were  to  blame 
for  choosing  a  head,  who,  in  this  capacity,  showed  such  woiiil 
inadequacy.  Few  of  these  vice-gods,  however,  for  the  honour 
of  the  holy  See,  were  incompetent  in  this  useful  attainment. 
Felix,  in  latter  days,  seems  to  have  been  the  only  one,  who,  in 
this  respect,  dis^praced  his  dignity. 

The  schism  m  the  prelacy  and  popedom  communicated  to 
the  nations.  These  were  divided  into  three  fractions,  according 
to  their  declaration  for  Eugenius,  Felix,  or  neutrality.  The 
two  popes  and  synods,  though  branded  with  mutual  excom- 
munication, had  their  several  obediences  among  the  people. 
The  majority  of  the  European  kin^oms  declared  for  Eugenius. 
He  was  patronized  by  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Scotland. 
France  and  England  acknowledged  the  council  of  Basil ;  and 
yet,  in  sheer  inconsistency,  rejected  Felix  and  adhered  to  Eu- 
genius* Scotland,  except  a  few  lords,  not  only  declared  for 
Eugenius,  but  its  prelacy,  assembled  in  a  national  council,  ex- 
communicated Felix.  Arragon,  through  interested  motives, 
declared  in  1441  for  Felix,  and  afterwards,  in  1443,  veered 
round  to  Eugenius.^ 

Felix,  however,  ccHnmanded  a  respectable  minority.  He 
was  recognized  by  Switzerland,  Hungary,  Austria,  Bavaria, 
Strasburgn,  Calabria,  Piedmont,  and  Savoy.  His  authority 
was  acknowledged  by  many  universities  of  trance,  Germany, 
and  Poland ;  such  as  those  of  Paris,  Vienna,  Erfurt,  Colonia, 
and  Cracow.  The  Carthusians  and  Franciscans  also  rallied 
round  the  standard  of  Felix.' 

Germany,  forming  a  third  party,  disclaimed  both  the  com- 
petitors, and  maintained,  amid  these  dissentions,  an  armed 
neutrality.  Its  suspension  of  obedience  commenced  in  1438, 
and  lasted  eight  years.  During  this  period,  its  priesthood  and 
people  contrived,  in  some  way  or  other,  to  do  without  a  pope.' 
The  Germans,  on  this  occasion,  anticipated,  on  the  subject  of 
pontifical  authority,  their  revolt  under  Luther,  which  ushered 
m  the  Reformation. 

This  schism,  however,  which  had  distracted  western  Christen- 
dom for  about  ten  years,  terminated  in  1449.  This  was  effected 
by  the  resignation  of  Felix,  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  lungs, 
councils,  and  people.  Amadeus,  unlike  Urban,  Bonifox^,  Inno* 
cent,  Gregory,  Clement,  and  Benedict,  who  were  rivals  in  the 
great  western  schism,  abdicated  with  promptitude  and  &cility,^ 
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Re  had  accepted  the  dignity  with  reluctance,  and  he  renounced 
it  without  regret. 

Prior  to  his  demission,  however,  the  popes  and  the  councilfl 
of  the  two  obediences  annulled  their  mutual  sentences  of  con* 
demnation.  Nicholas,  in  the  plenitude  of  apostolic  power,  and 
in  a  bull  which  he  addressee  to  all  the  fiuthiul,  rescinded^  in 
due  form,  all  the  suspensions,  interdicts,  privations,  and  ana- 
themas, which  had  been  issued  against  Felix  and  the  council 
of  Basil ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  approved  and  confirmed 
all  their  ordinations,  promotions,  elections,  provisions,  collationst) 
confirmations,  consecrations,  absolutions,  and  dispensations* 
He  abrogated  all  that  was  said  or  written  against  FeUx  and  the 
BasiUan  convention.  This  bull  overthrows  the  ultramontan 
system,  which  maintains  the  illegitimacy  of  the  Basilian  synod 
fi-om  the  deposition  of  Eugenius.  Nicholas  confirnoed  it  in  the 
amplest  manner.  Felix  then  revoked  all  the  Basilian  pro* 
ceedings  against  Eugenius,  Nicholas,  and  the  Florentine  coun^ 
cil ;  and,  uiough  appointed  legate,  vicar,  first  cardinal,  and 
second  to  the  sovereign  pontiff,  retired  again  to  his  retreat  at 
Ripaille,  on  the  banks  of  the  Leman  Lake ;  and  there,  till  his 
death  in  1450,  enjoyed  a  life  of  ease  and  piety •* 

The  Basilian  and  Florentine  schism  presented  an  odd  pros- 
pect of  papal  unity.  Two  popes  and  two  synods  exchanged 
reciprocal  anathemas  ;  and  afterwards,  in  a  short  time,  sano- 
tioned  all  their  several  acts  with  the  broad  seal  of  mutual  appn>- 
bation  and  authority.  Felix,— *whom  Eugenius  had  designated 
Antichrist,  Mahomet,  Cerberus,  a  schismatic,  a  heretic,  th^ 
golden  calf,  and  the  abomination  of  desolation,-— Nicholas,  in 
the  friendliest  style,  and  kindest  manner,  called  chief  cardinal 
and  dearest  brother.*  The  council  of  Basil,  which  Eugenius  had 
represented  as  an  assembly  of  madmen,  barbarians,  wild  beasts, 
heretics,  miscreants,  monsters,  and  a  pandemonium,  Ni/cholaa* 
without  any  hesitation  and  in  the  amplest  manner,  approved 
and  confirmed.  Two  general  councils  condemned  each  other  for 
schism  and  heresy,  and  afterwards  exchanged  mutual  complir 
ments  and  approbatbn.  The  French  and  Italian  schools  stifl 
continue  their  enmity.  The  French  detest  the  Florentine  conp 
vention  and  applaud  the  Basilian  assembly;  whilst  the  Italians 
denounce  the  conventicle  of  Basil  and  eulogize  the  council  o^ 
Florence.  i 

The  Basilian  and  Florentine  contest  displays  all  the  dements 
of  discord,  which  distinguish  the  great  western  schism.     Popc;^ 

/ 
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in  both,  opposed  pope.    Two  viceroys  of  faeaven  dashed  in 
mutual  excommunications.     Western  Christendom,  on  both 
occasions^  was  rest  into  contending  fections.    Nations,  severed 
fitMn  nation,  refiisexi  reciprocal  communion,  and  acknowledged  * 
two  jarring  ecclesiastical  sovereigns. 

Bat  the  latter  schism  contained  also  a  new  element  of  dissen- 
sion, unknown  to  the  former.  An  universal  council,  as  a  spec»- 
inen  of  Romish  unity,  opposed  an  universal  council,  and  both 
felminated  mutual  execrations.  Each  assembly  in  its  own  and 
in  its  party's  opinion,  and,  according  to  many  at  the  present 
day,  represented  the  whole  church;  and,  nevertheless,  in  the 
bitterest  enmity,  and  in  unequivocal  lan^age,  thundered  re- 
ciprocal sentences  of  heresy  and  reprobation. 
'  But  doctrinal,  as  well  as  historical  and  electoral  variations, 
troubled  the  papacy,  Historians,  for  a  century,  differed  in 
their  records  of  the  popedom,  while  electors,  in  many  cases,* 
disagreed  in  their  choice  <^  a  sovereign.  Several  of  the  pontiffs 
also  varied  from  the  fiith  of  the  majority.  All  the  heads  of  the 
church,  who  patronized  heresy,  need  not  be  enumerated.  A 
few  of  the  most  distinguished^  however,  may  be  mentioned ; 
such  as  Victor,  Stephen,  Zosimus,  Honorius,  Vigilius,  and 
John. 

Victor,  or,  accoidine  to  Beliarmhie,  Zephyrinus,  patronized 
Montanism.  His  infaSibilitv  approved  the  prophecies  of  Mon- 
ttous,  Priscilla,  and  Maximilla,  admitted  these  fanatics  to  his 
commtmion,  and  granted  the  impostors  letters  of  peace  or  re- 
commendation to  the  churches  of  Asia  and  Phrygia.  The 
{>ontiff,  deceived  by  appearances,  gave  Montanus,  says  Oodeau, 
*  pacific  letters,  which  shews  that  he  had  admitted  the  prophet 
lo  his  communion.^  Accorditig  to  Rhenanus,  ^his  noliness 
Montanised.'  He  sanctioned  the  blasphemy  of  these  enthu- 
«iasts  by  the  seal  of  his  infallibility.  Montanism,  when  coun- 
tenanced by  the  pontiil^  had  been  condemned  by  the  church. 
VictoJ:*s  recommendation  of  the  heresy,  therefore,  was  vdthout 
excuse.  The  pope  afterward  revoked  his  lett^*8  of  peace ;  and 
in  so  doing,  varied  from  himself,  as  he  had,  in  granting  them, 
differed  from  the  church.  Praxeas,  says  Tertullian,  remon- 
Irtrated  against  the  conduct  of  Victor,  who,  in  consequence, 
was  forced  to  recant*  The  hierarch's  approbation  and  recan- 
tation were  equal  proofs  of  his  infallibility  and  consistency. 

Stephen  eired  on  the  subject  of  baptism.  His  holiness,  fol- 
lowed by  the  Spaniards,  French,  and  Italians,  maintained  the 
Tahdi^  of  baptism  administered  by  any  heretical  denomination. 
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HiB  infiiUibilky's  langoagef  aooording  to  Cyprian,  Finniliaa^ 
imd  the  plain  significatioQ  of  the  vrords,  taught  the  eScacj  of 
the  baptismal  ceremcmy  in  any  forai*  even  without  the  name 
of  the  Trinity.*  The  cotemporary  pardzans  of  heresy,  indeed, 
except  the  Novatians,  who  were  out  of  the  question,  rejected 
the  deity  of  the  Son  and  the  Spirit,  and,  therefore,  in  thb  insti-* 
tudon,  omitted  the  names  of  these  two  divine  persons.  Their 
forms,  in  the  celebration  of  this  sacrament,  were,  as  anpears 
from  Irenaeus,  distinguished  lor  their  ridiculousness  and  absurd* 
ity.  Persons,  however,  who  had  been  baptbeed  in  any  hereticd 
communion  did  not,  according  to  Stepnen's  system,  need  a 
lepetitian  of  the  ceremcmy. 

Cyprian,  the  Cartbagmian  metropolitan,  who  led  the  Africans, 
Numidians,  Phrygians,  Cappadocians,  Galatians,  CilicianSi 
Pontians,  and  Ec^rptians,  held  the  opposite  opinion.  He  main- 
tained the  invalidity  of  heretical  baptism,  and  rebaptized  aU^ 
who,  renouncing  any  heresy,  assumed  the  profession  of  Catho*- 
licism.  Cyprian's  system  was  supportea  by  tradition  and 
several  councils,  and  had  obtained  through  Africa  and  Asieu 
The  decisions  of  Stephen  and  Cyprian  are  in  direct  opposition, 
and  both  contrary  to  modem  Catholicism.' 

The  pontiff  and  the  saint  maintained  their  respective  errors 
with  animosity  and  sarcasm*  The  pontiff  called  the  saint  anti- 
christ, a  false  apostle,  and  a  deceitnil  workman.  To  a  depu- 
tation sent  on  this  subject  from  Africa  he  refrised  admission  mto 
his  presence,  or  even  the  rights  of  common  hospitality ;  and 
excommmunicated  both  the  Africans  and  Orientals.  His  inflexi- 
bility was  returned  with  interest  by  Cyprian  and  Firmilian. 
C^^prian  accused  his  holiness  of  error,  apostacy,  schism,  heresy^ 
pride,  impertin«ioe,  ignorance,  inconsistency,  indiscretion, 
falsehood,  obstinacy,  presumption,  stupidity,  senselessness^ 
perversity,  obduracy,  blasphemy»  impatience,  peifrdy,  indocillty, 
and  contumacy.*  Such  was  a  Roman  saint^s  character  of  a 
Roman  pontiff  and  the  vicar-general  of  God. 

Firmilian's  portrait  of  his  infallibility  is  unflattering  as  that 
of  Cyprian.  The  prominent  trsiits  in  Firmilian's  picture  of  his 
holiness  are  inhumanity,  insolence,  audacity,  dissension,  discord, 
feUy,  pride,  ridiculousness,  ignorance,  contumacy,  error,  schism, 
and  heresy.  He  even  represented  the  head  of  the  church  as 
an  apostate,  worse  than  all  heretic?,  in  supporting  error  and 
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obscuring  the  light  of  ecclesiastical  trathi  ^o,  in  attempt  aig  tc 
excommunicate  others,  had  separated  himself  from  the  whole 
Christian  community.^  These  two  moral  paintei-s,  between 
them,  certainly,  did  great  justice  to  his  infiallibility's  character, 
and  sketched  the  ieatures  as  large  as  life. 

Stephen  and  Cyprian,  as  well  as  tlieir  several  factions,  were, 
after  all,  both  in  an  error.  The  vaUdity  of  bapdsm,  according 
to  the  Romish  system,  depends  not  on  the  administrator,  but 
on  the  matter  and  form.  The  administrator  may  be  a  heredc 
m  a  schismadc,  a  clergyman,  a  layman,  or  a  woman,  if  the 
element  of  water  and  the  name  of  the  Trinity  be  used.  Cy- 
prian and  Stephen,  the  saint  and  the  pontifi',  difiered  from  one 
another,  and  according  to  the  present  popish  faith,  from  the 
truth.  The  church,  in  the  clashing  systems  of  the  Carthaginian 
metropolitan  and  tlie  Roman  hierarch,  varied  on  this  topic 
.from  the  church  which  has  been  established  since  tlieir  day. 
Cyprian's  opinion,  though  supported  by  Athanasius,  Cyril, 
JDionysius,  Optatus,  and  Basil,  with  the  Asiadc  and  African 
communions,  was,  in  314,  condemned  by  the  council  of  Aries. 
Stephen's  opinion,  which  supported  the  e|SLcacy  of  any  baptism, 
even  without  the  name  of  the  Trinity,  was,  in  326,  condemned, 
in  the  nineteenth  canon  of  the  general  council  of  Nice.^ 

Liberius,  Zosimus,  and  Honorius  patronized  Arianism, 
Pelagianism,  and  Monothelitism.  Liberius  excommunicated 
Athanasius,  and  signed  an  Arian  confession  of  faith.  Zosimus 
countenanced  Pelagianism,  Honorius  professed  Monothelitism, 
and  was  condemned  for  this  heresy  in  the  sixth  general  council 
These  three  pontiffs,  however,  will  occur  in  a  future  part  of 
this  work,  when  their  errors  will  be  more  fully  developed. 

Vigilius,  the  next  topic  of  animadversion,  was  the  prince  of 
changelings.  The  celebrated  Vicar  of  Bray  seems  to  have 
been  only  a  copy,  taken  from  the  original — ^the  notorious  bishop 
of  Rome.  This  pontifical  shuttlecock^  during  his  supremacy, 
shifted  his  groundl  no  less  than  six  times.  His  infallibility,  ac- 
cording to  Liberatus,  began  his  popedom  by  issuing  a  declaration 
in  favour  of  Monophysitism.  This  confession  was  intended 
to  satisfy  the  Empress  Theodora,  who  favoured  this  heresy. 
His  holmess  anathematized  the  Chalcedonian  faith  and  its 
patrons,  and  embraced  the  Eutychianismof  Anthemus,  Severus, 
ftnd  Theodosius.  This  system,  however,  his  infalhbilitjr,  in 
the  vicissitudes  of  inconsistency,  soon  retracted,  and  shifted 
round,  like  the  veering  vane,  to  the  definition  of  Chalcedon. 
The  pontiff,  in  639,  in  a  communication  to  the  Emperor 
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JnsUnian  and  the  patriarch  Mennas,  disclaimed  Eutycbianism 
and  excommunicated  all  its  partizans.^ 

His  avowal  of  Jacobitism,  indeed,  wa;s  during  the  life  of  his 
rival  Silverius,  when,  instead  of  being  lawfyl  pastor,  Vigilius, 
according  u>  Bellarmine,  Baronius,  and  Godeau,  was  onl^  an 
illegal  intruder,  who  had  obtained  the  ecclesiastical  sovereignty 
by  violence  and  simony.*  The  usurper,  however,  even  then 
held  the  whole  administration  of  the  papacy ;  and,  after  the 
death  of  his  competitor,  made  four  different  and  jarring  con- 
fessions of  faith  on  the  subject  of  the  three  chapters,  which 
contained  the  writings  of  Ibas,  Theodoret,  and  Theodorus. 

Vigilius,  in  547,  opposed  Justinian's  edict,  which  condemned 
the  works  of  these  three  authors.'  The  emperor,  in  545,  had 
issued  a  constitution,  in  which  he  anathematized  Ibas,  Theo- 
doret, and  Theodoras,  and  condemned  their  productions,  on 
account  of  their  execrable  heresy  and  blasphemy.  The  impe- 
rial proclamation  was  subscribed  by  Mennas,  Zoilos,  Ephraim, 
and  JPeter,  patriarchs  of  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Antioch, 
and  Jerusalem ;  and  by  the  oriental  suffragans,  who  followed 
the  footsteps  of  their  superiors.  His  holiness,  however,  on  his 
arrival  in  the  imperial  city,  in  547,  refused  to  sign  the  imperial 
edict.  He  declared  the  condemnation  of  the  three  chapters 
derogatory  to  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  and,  in  consequence, 
excommunicated  the  Grecian  clergy,  and  anathematized  all  who 
condemned  Ibas,  Theodoret,  and  Theodorus. 

His  infallibility's  hostiUty  to  the  royal  manifesto,  however, 
was  temporary.  His  holiness,  in  548,  pubUshed  a  bull,  which 
he  called  his  judgment,  and  which  condemned,  in  the  strongest 
and  most  express  terms,  the  works  of  Ibas,  Theodoret,  and 
Theodorus.  These  productions,  according  to  this  decision,  con« 
tained  many  things  contrary  to  the  right  faith,  and  tending  to 
the  establishment  of  impiety  and  Nestorianism.  Vigilius,  there- 
fore, anathematized  the  publications,  the  authors,  and  their 
abettors.  Alexander  and  Godeau,  on  this  occasion,  acknow- 
ledged the  inconsistency  of  his  infallibility's  judgment  with  his 
former  decision.*  Godeau's  observation  is  worthy  of  remark. 
The  pontiff's  compliance  with  the  emperor,  says  the  historian, 

was  a  prudent  accommodation  to  the  malignity  of  the  times.** 


1  Libent.  o.  XXII.    Godeaa,  4.  203,  20S.    Vigil.  Ep.  IV.  V. 

<  Bell.  IV.  U.    Godaaa,  4.  206.    Bino.  4.  400. 

'  Damnationi  primum  ob8titi|.    Alex.  12  33.    Godean,  4.  229.    Theopb.  199. 

*  Ilia  pofltmoaam  jodicato  danmavit.    Alezaod.  12.  33.    Maimb.  67.    Labb.  6. 
23.  177. 

C'Gtoit  on  jagement  contraire  an  premier,  qa'il  ayoit  si  fortement  soutena  conlrs 
rEmpereor,  et  contre  lea  ^T^aties  Orientaox.    Godeaa»  4. 233. 

•  Pmdent  aocommodement  4  la  maligiut^  da  tempt.    Oodeau,  4.  233. 
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The  badaesa  of  the  umes^  in  the  good  bishop's  mind,  justified 
the  Pope's  discretba  and  versatility. 

The  Latin  clergy,  however,  had  a  different  opinion  of  the 
pontifical  judgment  These,  to  a  man,  forsook  Vifiinus :  Dacius, 
Sebastiaui  Rusticus,  and  Facundua,  with  the  Illyrians,  Dal- 
matians, and  Afiicans,  viewed  the  decision  as  the  subversion  of 
the  Chalcedonian  fiiitb,  and  the  establishment  of  Eutjrchiaiiism 
on  the  ruins  of  Catholicism.  Facundus  openly  taxed,  his  holi- 
ness with  prevarication  and  perfidy.* 

His  inmllibility,  ever  changing,  issued,  in  663,  in  a  council 
of  sixteen  bishops  and  three  deacons,  a  constitution  which  over- 
threw his  judgment  Vigilius,  in  this  constitution,  disapproved 
of  sixty  extracts  firom  Tneodorus,  in  the  bad  acceptation  in 
which  they  had  been  taken ;  but  prohibited  the  condemnation 
of  his  person.  He  could  not,  he  said,  by  his  own  sentence, 
condemn  Theodoras  nor  allow  him  to  be  condemned  by  any. 
The  pontiff*,  at  the  same  time,  declared  the  Catholicism  of  the 
works,  and  forbade  all  anatbematizinff  of  the  persons  of  Theo- 
doret  and  Ibas.  His  supremacy  ordained  and  decreed,  that 
nothing  should  be  done  or  attempted  to  the  injury  or  detraction 
of  Throdoret,  vffao  signed,  without  hesitation,  the  Chalcedonian 
definition,  and  consented  with  ready  devotion  to  Leo's  letter. 
He  decided  and  commanded,  that  the  iudgment  of  the  Chalce- 
donian fathers,  who  declared  the  orthodoxy  of  Ibas,  should 
remain,  without  addition  or  diminution.  AU  this  was  in  direct 
contradiction,  as  the  fifth  general  council  shewed,  to  his  judg- 
BQ^nt,  in  which  he  had  condemned  the  heresy  of  the  three 
chapters,  and  anathematized  the  persons  of  their  authors  and 
advocates.  This  constitution,  however,  notwithstanding  its  in- 
consistency with  his  former  declaration,  the  pontiff"  sanctioned 
by  his  apostolic  authority,  and  interdicted  all  of  every  ecclesias- 
tical dignity,  firom  writing,  speaking,  publishing,  or  teaching 
any  thin^  against  his  pontifical  decision.' 

The  sixth  and  last  detour  of  Vigilius  was  his  confirmation  of 
the  fifth  general  council,  which  condemned  and  anathematized 
Ibas,  Theodoret,  Theodorus,  and  their  works,  for  impiety,  wick- 
edness, blasphemy,  madness,  heresy,  and  Nestorianism.  The 
following  is  a  specimen  of  the  in&Uible  assembly's  condemna- 
ti3n  of  the  three  chapters  and  their  authors,  which  the  holy 
fathers,  as  usual,  bellowed  in  loud  vociferation.  'Anathema  to 
Theodorus*  Satan  composed  his  confession.  TheEphesian 
council  anathematized  its  author.  Theodorus  renounced  the 
0MpeL    Anathema  to  all  who  do  not  anathematzie  Theodorus. 

*■  Godean,  4.  231.    Bray,  in  Vigfl. 
•  Ubb.  6.  1S50— ISiO.    Bfdlmb.i8. 
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Tiieodoret'8  works  oontam  blasphemy  and  ixxxpeij  aminst  the 
nght  faith  aod  the  Ephesian  council.  The  epistle  of  Ibas  is,  in 
aS  things,  contrary  to  the  Chalcedonian  definition  and  the  true 
faith.  The  epistle  contains  heresy.  The  wfacde  epistle  is  bias* 
phemy.  Whosoever  does  not  anamematize  it  is  a  heretic*  Ana- 
thema to  TheodoruSt  Nestorius,  and  Ibas.'  AU  this,  notwith- 
standing his  constitntkm  in  behalf  of  Ibas,  Theodoret,  and 
Theodorus,  his  in&llibiUty  approved  and  confirmed.* 

His  holiness  did  not  stop  with  a  simple  confirmation  of  die 
fifth  general  council.  He,  also,  like  the  Ecumenical  Synod, 
vented  a  noisy  torrent  of  obloquy  against  the  departed  souls  of 
Xbas,  Theodoret  and  Theodorus,  when  their  flesh  was  resolved 
into  dust  and  their  bones  were  mouldering  in  the  tomb.  He 
condemned  and  anathematized  Theodoret  and  Theodorus,whose 
works,  according  to  his  infallibility,  contained  im{»ety  and  many 
things  against  the  right  faith  and  the  Ephesian  council.'  A 
similar  sentence,  he  pronounced  against  Ibas,  his  works,  and  all 
who  believed  or  defended  their  impiety. 

The  papacy  of  Vigilius  presents  a  scene  of  fluctuation  im- 
known  in  the  annals  of  Protestantism.  The  vicar-general  of 
God,  the  head  of  the  church,  and  the  father  and  teacher  of  all 
Christians  shifted  his  ground  six  times.  He  sanctioned  Euty- 
chianism  and  afterwards  retracted.  He  withstood  Justinian's 
edict,  and,  in  his  celebrated  judgment,  afterwards  recanted.  The 
changeling  pontiff,  in  his  constitution,  shielded  Ibas,  Theodoret, 
and  Theodorus,  and  afterwards  confirmed  the  general  council, 
which  condemned  these  authors  for  blasphemy  and  heresy.  His 
infiiUibilit^'s  condemnation  of  the  three  chapters  was  opposed 
by  the  whole  Latin  communion.  The  Afiricans,  lUyrians,  Dal- 
matians, and  many  other  churches  withdrew  firom  his  commu- 
nion, and  accused  him  of  overthrowing  the  council  of  Chalcedon 
and  establishing  Monophysitism.  A  general  cotincil  of  the 
Gredan  prelacy,  in  the  mean  time,  condemned  the  Pope's 
constitution  and  the  declaration  of  the  Latin  clei^  ;  and  this 
council's  sentence,  amid  the  universal  distraction  ofChristendom, 
was  established  by  Pope  Vigilius,  and  afterwards  by  Pelagius, 
Gregory,  Nicholas,  ana  Leo.^ 

.  John  the  twenty-second  was  another  of  these  pontiffs, 
who  was  distinguished  for  patronizing  heresy.  *Tliis  father 
and  teacher  of  all  Christians'  denied  the  admission  of  disem- 
bodied souls  into  the  beatific  vision  of  God,  during  their  inter- 
mediate state  between  death  and  the  resurrection.  The  spirits 
of  the  just,  indeed,  he  believed,  entered  at  death  on  the  enjoy. 

t  Lnbh.  6.  66, 130, 197, 199,  310.    Qodean,  4.  265^  268. 

•  Labb  6.  241,  244.    Bray.  1.  228. 

*  Godeaa,  4.  233.    Bniy.  1.  327. 
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cnent  of  hajmaess  and  the  oontemplati(Mi  of  the  Son's  glorified 
aumanity*  But  the  vision  of  Jehovah  and  the  ]^rfection  of 
felicity,  according  to  this  head  of  the  church,  are  deferred  till  tbtt 
day  of  general  judgment.^ 

This  dogma  his  supremacy  taught  by  sermons,  letters,  and 
legations.  He  nreacned  the  heresy  in  public,  according  to  Balu* 
sius,  Ra^al,  ana  Maimbourg,  in  three  sermons  in  succession,  and 
caused  it  to  be  maintained  by  cardinals,  prelates,  and  doctors.' 
He  transmitted  letters  in  all  directions,  especially  through  the 
French  nation,  in  support  of  his  theory.  He  sent  two  theolo* 
gians  on  a  mission  to  the  Parisian  faculty,  to  eflfect  the  pro- 
selytism  of  that  literary  seminary  to  his  system.  John,  says 
Adrian  the  Sixth,  quoted  by  Launoy,  *  publicly  taught  and 
declared  his  innovation,  and  enjoinea  its  beUef  on  all  men.** 
Nangis  has  transmitted  a  similar  statement  He  endeavoured* 
in  this  manner,  says  Du  Pin,  *  to  spread  his  error,  and  dissemi* 
nate  a  universal  heresy  through  the  whole  church.'^ 

His  in&Uibility's  speculation,  however,  soon  met  decided  hos- 
tility. The  citizens  of  Avignon,  indeed,  in  which  John  resided, 
mamtained  a  profound  silence.  This,  in  some,  arose  fiom  fear, 
and,  in  some,  from  favour.  A  few  believed  and  countenanced 
the  innovation.  Many  disbelieved ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  con* 
cealed  their  disapprobation  through  terror  of  the  pontiff's  power 
and  tyranny.  The  king  and  the  Parisian  university,  however, 
were  not  to  be  afirighted.  Philip,  in  1833,  assembled  the 
faculty,  who  canvasseid  the  controversy  and  condemned  his 
in&llibility's  faith  as  a  fadsehood  and  a  heresy.  These  doctors 
defined,  that  the  souls  of  the  fidthful  come  at  death,  to  the 
naked,  clear,  beatific,  intuitive,  and  immediate  vision  of  the 
essence  of  the  divine  and  blessed  Trinity.  Many  doctors  con-» 
curred  with  the  Parisians  in  opposition  to  the  pontiff.  Gobelin 
called  his  infallibility  an  old  dotard.  Alliaco  denominated  John's 
theory  an  error ;  while  Oerson  characterized  it  as  a  falsehood; 
Philip,  the  French  monarch,  proclaimed  its  condemnation  by 
the  sound  of  a  trumpet* 

The  statements  and  reasons  of  the  university  and  of  other 
divines  were  unavailing.  His  in&Uibility  was  proof  against 
Parisian  dialectics.  But  the  French  king  was  anabler  logician, 
and  his  reasoning,  in  consequence,  possessed  more  efficiency; 

^  Da  Fin,  852.    Alex.  33.  451.    Maimb.  ISO. 

*  II  renaeigoa  publiquement.  U  la  pr^cha  lui-m6me.   TL  obligea,  par  ton  ezempl«w 
les  Cardinaax,  let  prelats  de  sa  coar,  et  lea  docteurt,  a  la  aoutenir.     Maimb.  131. 

*Pab]ioe  doenit,  decLmvit,  et  ab  omniboa  teneri  mandavit    Laxmoy,  1.  534 
4  Joannes  Papa  XXII.  errorem  de  beatitudine  anime,  qnam  ipse  aia  tenaerai| 
pablice  pnedicaverat.    Nangis,  Ann.  1334.     Dacheiy,  3.  97. 

•  Bray.  3.  420,  422.    Gossart,  4.  434.    Maimb.  132.    Gobelin,  c.  LXXl. 


The  royal  argument^,  on  the  occasioQ,  was  composed  of  fire.  Hia 
most  Christian  majesty  threatened,  ii'  the  pontS'  did  not  retract, 
t(>  roast  his  Supremacy  in  the  flames.'  This  tangible  and  sen- 
sible argument,  always  conclusive  and  convincing,  was  calcu- 
lated for  the  meridian  of  his  infallibility's  intellect.  This 
luminous  application  therefore,  soon  connected  the  premises 
with  the  conclusion,  brightened  John's  ideas,  and  convinced  him, 
in  a  short  time,  of  his  error.  The  clearness  of  the  threatened 
fire  communicated  Ught  to  his  infaUibiUty 's  understtoding.  His 
holiness,  though  enamoured  of  heresy,  was  not,  it  appesurs,  am- 
bitious of  martyrdom.  He  chose  to  retract,  therefore,  rather 
than  be  burned  alive.  His  infallibility,  accordingly, just  before 
he  expired,  read  his  recantation  and  declared  his  orthodoxy, 
on  the  subject  of  the  beatific  vision  and  the  enjoyment  of  the 
deity. 

Bellarmine  and  Labb^  deny  John's  heterodoxy.'  These  en- 
deavour to  excuse  the  pontiff,  but  by  different  means.  Bellar- 
mine grounds  his  vindication  on  the  silence  of  the  church  on  this 
topic,  when  John  published  his  opinion.  No  synodical  or 
authoritative  definition,  declaring  the  soul's  enjoyment  of  the 
beatific  vision  before  the  resurrection,  preceded  the  papal  de- 
cision, wliich  therefore  was  no  heresy.  Heresy  then  is  no  heresy, 
according  to  the  cardinal,  but  truth,  prior  to  the  sentence  oi 
the  churcn.  John's  opinion,  Bellarmme  admits,  is  now  hetero- 
doxy ;  but,  on  its  origmal  promulgation,  was  orthodoxy.  Truth, 
it  seems,  can,  by  an  ecclesiastical  definition,  be  transubstantiated 
into  error,  and  cathohcism  bto  heresy,  even  in  an  unchangeable 
church  distinguished  for  its  unity.  The  popish  communion  can 
efiect  the  transubstantiation  of  doctrinal  propositions,  as  well 
as  of  the  sacramental  elements.  John's  faith,  says  Labb^, 
was  taught  by  Irenseus,  Lactantius,  and  other  orthodox  &.thers.* 
This  is  a  noble  excuse  indeed,  and  calculated  to  display,  in  a 
strong  light,  the  unity  of  Romanism.  The  faith  ot  primitive 
saints  and  orthodox  fathers  is,  it  seems,  become  heresy.  Labb6 
attempts  to  acquit  John  by  arraigning  Irenseus  and  Lac- 
tantius. The  legitimate  conclusion  from  the  premises  is,  that 
Irenseus,  Lactantius,  and  John,  were  all  three  infected  with  error, 

Moral,  as  well  as  historical,  electoral,  and  doctrinal  variations 
diversified  and  disfig[ured  the  popeciom.  Sanctity  characterized 
the  early  Roman  bishops,  and  degeneracy  their  successors. 
Linus,  Anacletus,  Clemens,  and  many  of  a  later  period  were 
distinguished  by  piety,  benevolence,  holiness,  and  humility, 

1  Rex  rognm  ipri  intentaiiB  ne  revocarit  errorem.    Alex.  82.  461. 
>  Bell.  1.  780.    Labb.  15.  147.    Alex.  22.  456. 
s  Lftbb.  15.  147.    CasBant,  4.  437. 
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Some  deviations  and  delects  niight  appear,  maiking  the  infirmity 
and  the  imperfection  of  man.  The  Roman  pastors,  howeyer, 
who,  during  the  earlier  days  of  Christianity,  did  not,  in  moral 
character,  aqfnre  to  excellence,  aimed  at  decency ;  and  few,  for 
a  long  series  of  years,  sunk  below  mediocrity. 

But  the  Roman  hierarchs  of  the  middle  and  succeeding  ages 
exhibited  a  melancholy  change.  Then:  lives  displayed  all  the 
variations  of  impiety,  malevolence,  inhumanity,  ambition, 
debaucheiy,  gluttony,  sensuality,  deism,  and  atheism.  Gregory 
the  Great  seems  to  have  led  the  way  in  the  career  of  villainy. 
This  celebrated  pontiff  has  been  characterized  as  worse  than  ms 
predecessors  ana  better  than  his  successcMTS,  or,  in  other  terms, 
as  the  last  good  and  the  first  bad  pope.  The  flood-gates  of 
moral  pollution  appear,  in  the  tenth  century,  to  have  been  tot 
wide  open,  and  inundations  of  all  impurity  poured  on  the  Chris- 
tian world  through  the  channel  of  the  Roman  hierarchy.  Awful 
and  melancholy  indeed  is  the  picture  of  the  popedom  at  this 
era,  drawn,  as  it  has  been,  by  its  warmest  niends ;  such  as 
Platina,  Petavius,  Luitprand,  Genebrard,  Baronius,  Hermann, 
Barclay,  Binius,  Giannone,  Vignier,  Labb^,  and  Du  Pin. 
Platina  calls  these  Pontiffs  monsters.  Fifty  popes,  says  Gene- 
brard, in  150  years,  from  John  the  Eighth  till  Leo  the  Ninth, 
entire!^  degenerated  firom  the  sanctity  of  their  ancestors,  and 
were  apostatical  rather  than  apostoUcal.'  Thirty  pontiffs 
resigned  in  the  tenth  century:  and  the  successor,  in  each 
instance,  seemed  demoralized  even  beyond  his  predecessor. 
Baronius,  in  his  Annals  of  the  Tenth  jDentury,  seems  to  labour 
for  language  to  express  the  base  degeneracy  of  the  popes  and 
the  firightfiil  deformi^  of  the  popedom.  Many  shocking  mon- 
sters, says  the  annahst,  intrudea  into  the  pontifical  chair,  who 
were  guilty  of  robbery,  assassination,  simony,  dissipation, 
tyranny,  sacrilege,  perjury,  and  all  kinds  of  miscreancy.  Can- 
didates, destitute  ofevenr  requisite  qualification,  were  promoted 
to  the  papal  chair ;  while  all  the  canons  and  traditions  of  anti- 
quity were  contemned  and  outraged.  The  church,  says  Gian- 
none, was  then  in  a  shocking  disorder,  in  a  chaos  of  iniquity. 
Some  says  Barclay,  crept  into  the  popedom  by  stealth ;  while 
others  broke  in  by  violence,  and  defiled  the  holy  chair  with  the 
filthiest  immorality.' 

>  Per  aniMM  fere  150.  PontiBces  ciroiter  qniaqntsfQtft  « lottine  seilicet  VJII, 
Qsqne  ad  l«eonem  IX,  virtate  majonim  pronus  defecerint,  apostatici  podue  quim 
i^KMtolici,  Geneb.  IV.  Platina,  12S.    Da  Pin,  2.  156.    Bruy.    2.  208. 

'  Planma  horrenda  in  earn  monstra  intraBenint.    Spon.  900. 1,  et  90S.  III. 

L'egiiie  etoi  plong^e  dana  un  cahos  d'impietea.  An.  Ecd.  344.  Giannon, 
VII.  5. 

SaoctiiBimam  Catliedram  moribua  infjniiiatiMiimB  IbedaTiflse.  Barclay,  36.  o.  4. 
On  ne  yaymt  akm  det  Papef,  mala  des  monstrea.    An.  Eocl.  345.    Giannon,  VII,  5 
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The  electors  and  die  electedt  daring  this  period,  appear,  as 
might  be  expected,  to  have  been  kindred  spints.  The  electors 
were  neither  the  clergy  nor  people,  but  two  courtezans,  Theodora 
and  Marosia,  mother  and  daughter,  women  distinguished  b^  their 
beauty,  and  at  the  same  time,  though  of  senatorial  family, 
notorious  for  their  proadtulion.  These  polluted  patrons  of 
licentiousness,  according  to  their  pleasure,  passion,  whim,  or 
caprice,  elected  popes,  collated  bishops,  disposed  of  diocessea, 
and  indeed  assumed,  in  a  great  measure,  the  whole  administra- 
tion of  the  church.  The  Roman  See,  become  the  prey  of 
nvarice  and  ambition,  was  given  to  the  highest  bidder.* 

These  vile  harlots,  aocordW  to  folly  or  fancy,  obtruded  their 
filthy  gallants  or  spurious  offspring  on  the  pontifical  throne. 
Theodora,  havinc  conceived  a  violent  but  base  passion  for  John 
file  Tenth,  raised  her  gallant  to  the  papacy.  The  pontiff,  like 
kis  patron,  was  an  example  of  sensuality;  and  was  afterwards, 
in  984,  at  the  instigation  of  Marozia,  deposedt  and,  in  all  pro- 
bability, strangled  by  Wido,  Marauis  of  Tuscany.  Marozia  was 
tnistress  to  Sergius  the  Third,  wno  treated  the  dead  bod^  of 
Formosus  with  such  indignity.  She  brought  her  pontifical 
paramour  a  son ;  and  this  top^l  scion  of  illegitimacy  and  the 
popedom  was,  by  his  precious  mother,  promoted  to  the  vice- 
-tferency  of  lieaven.  His  conduct  was  worthy  of  his  genealogy. 
He  was  thrown,  however,  into  prison  by  Alberic,  Marozia's  son 
by  Adelbert,  where  he  died  of  grief,  or,  some  say,  by  assaasina- 
'tion.'  The  person  who  can  believe  in  the  validity  of  such 
'elections,  ana  the  authority  of  such  pontiffs,  must  possess  an 
extraordinary  supply  of  &ith,  or  rather  of  credulity. 

A  person  desirous  of  painting  scenes  of  atrocity  and  filth, 
anight,  in  the  history  of  tne  popedom,  find  ample  materials  of 
mtificadon.  A  mass  of  moral  impurity  might  be  collected 
fiom  the  Roman  hierarchy,  sufficient  to  crowd  the  pages  of 
felios,  and  ^lut  all  the  demons  of  pollution  and  malevolence. 
But  delineations  of  this  kind  afford  no  pleasing  task.  The  facts, 
therefore,  on  this  topic  shall  be  supplied  with  a  sparing  hand. 
A  fbw  specimens,  however,  are  necessaiy,  and  shall  be  selected 
fit)m  the  biography  of  John,  Boni&ce,  Oregoiy,  Sixtus,  Alex- 
ander, Julius,  and  Leo. 

John  the  Twelfth  ascended  the  papal  throne  in  365,  in  the 
eighteenth  year  of  his  age.  His  youthful  days  were  charac- 
'terized  by  barbarity  and  pollution.    He  snrpasm  aL  his  prede- 

i  Im  tieffQ  de  Borne  otoikdoiicft  an  plos  offenat.    Giaimon.  YII:  5.  An.  Bccl.  845. 

*  Bpaa.  989. 1,  et  938. 1.  Giannoiiy  VII.  5.  6.  Laitpmnd.  11.  18.  Fetavinfl,  T. 
4ia  L'infiane  Theodora  fit  elire  pour  Pape,  1e  pltu  declare  de  Mi  amans,  qni 
fiit  appelK  Jean  X.  Banmiiu  ecrit,  qa'  alora  Bome  etoft  iana  Pape.  An.  BccL 
34ft.    Oi«neii,VU.ft. 
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cessors,  says  Platma,  in  debauchery.  His  holiness,  in  a  Roman 
synod,  before  Otho  the  Great,  was  found  guilty  of  blasphemy^ 
perjury,  profanation,  impiety,  simony,  sacrilege,  adultery,  incest, 
constupration,  and  murder.  He  swore  allegiance  to  Otho,  and 
afterwards  revolted  to  his  enemy.  Ordination,  which  he  often 
bartered  for  money,  he  conferred  on  a  deacon  in  a  stable,  and 
on  a  boy  ten  years  old  by  constituting  him  a  bishop.  He  killed 
John,  a  sub-deacon,  by  emasculation,  Benedict  by  putting  out 
his  eyes,  and,  in  the  wantonness  of  cruelty,  amputated  the  nose 
of  one  cardinal,  and  the  hand  of  another.  He  drank  a  heallii 
to  the  devil,  invoked  Jupiter  and  Venus,  lived  in  public  adul- 
tery with  the  Roman  matrons,  and  committed  incest  with  Ste- 
phania,  his  father's  concubine.  The  Lateran  palace,  formerly 
the  habitation  of  purity,  he  converted  into  a  sink  of  infamy  and 

f)rostitution.  Fear  of  violation  from  Peter's  successor  deterred 
emale  pilgrims,  maids,  matrons,  and  widows,  from  visiting 
Peter's  tomb.  His  infallibility,  when  summoned  to  attend  the 
synod  to  answer  for  these  charges,  refused ;  but  excommunicated 
the  council  in  the  name  of  Almighty  God.  The  clergy  and 
laity,  however,  declared  his  guilt,  and  prayed,  if  the  accusations 
were  unfounded,  that  they  might  be  accursed,  and  placed  on 
the  left  hand  at  the  day  of  judgment  The  pontifical  villain  . 
was  deposed  by  the  Roman  council.  But  he  afterward  re- 
gained the  Holy  See;  and,  being  caught  in  adultery,  wa« 
kiUed,  says  Luitprand,  by  the  devd,  or,  more  probably,  by  the 
injured  husband.  John,  says  Bellarmine,  *  was  nearly  the  wick- 
edest of  the  popes."  Some  of  the  vice-gods,  therefore,  the 
ceu-dinal  suggests,  surpassed  his  holiness  in  miscreancy. 

Boniface  me  Seventh,  who  seized  thfe  papal  chair  in  974, 
murdered  his  predecessor  and  successor.  Historians  represent 
him  as  the  basest  and  wickedest  of  mankind.  Baronius  calls 
him  a  thief,  a  miscreant,  and  a  murderer,  who  is  to  be  reckoned, 
not  among  the  Roman  pontiffs,  but  among  the  notoridos  robbers 
of  the  age.  Gerbert  and  Vignier  characterize  this  vice-god  as 
a  monster,  who  surpassed  all  mankind  in  miscreancy.*  Prompted 
by  Boniface,  Crescentius  strangled  Benedict  the  Sixth,  Boni- 
face's predecessor,  and  placed  Boniface  on  the  papal  chair. 
But  the  Roman  citizens,  provoked  with  the  pontiff's  atrocity, 
deposed  him  from  his  dignity,  and  expefled  hun  from  the  city. 

1  Ordinationes  ejnuoopcinun  faceret  pretio.  Benedictam  lamine  privaase,  el 
mox  mortaum  esse.    Joannem  virilibtis  amputatis  occidisso. 

Vidaam  tenarii  ot  Stephanam  patris  concubinam  et  Annam  vidaam  cam  nepCa 
miaabuaum  efl§e:  et  eanctum  palatium  Inpanar  et  nrostibiilQtii  fe^iMO.  Labb.  H* 
SSI.    A  Diabolo  est  percusmB.  Labb.  ii  873.    Platina,  132.    BeUarmin.  ii.  SO. 

*  Sacrilo^^  pnedo  aedem  Apofltolicam  invaait  Bonifacinii,  annomerandai  inter 

fiiinoioA  latroDes.    Spon.  974.  I.  et  985.     Bray.  2.  265,271.    Boniface, ^- 

horrible,  rannontaiit  tooa  lea  haoaiiis  en  mechane6tes.    Vigoiery  2.'646. 
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The  exiled  pontiff,  however,  was  not,  it  appears,  ambitious  of 
travelling  in  the  train  of  poverty.  Th')  treasury  of  the  Vatican 
was  rifled  by  this  apostolical  robber,  and  its  sacred  ornaments 
and  vessels  conveyed  by  his  holy  hands  to  Constantinople. 
Benedict  the  Seventh  was,  by  universal  suffrage,  substituted  in 
his  stead.  He  held  the  papacy  nine  years,  in  opposition  to 
Boniface,  and  was  succeeded  by  John  the  Fourteenth.  Boni- 
face, in  the  mean  time,  having  sold  the  spoils  of  the  Vatican, 
and  amassed  a  vast  sum  of  money,  returned  to  Rome.  This 
treasure  he  expended  in  the  bribery  of  his  paitizans,  who,  by 
main  violence,  replaced  the  ruffian,  in  986,  on  the  pontifical 
throne.     John,  who  had  succeeded  during  his  absence,  he  im- 

Erisoned  in  the  castle  of  Angelo,  where,  in  four  months  after, 
e  died  of  starvation  and  misery.  But  even  the  death  of  his 
rival  could  not  satiate  the  vengeance  of  Boniface.  John's  cold, 
pale,  stiffened,  emaciated  corpse  was  placed  at  the  door  of  the 
castle,  and  there,  in  all  its  ghastly  and  hasgard  frightfulness, 
exposed  to  the  public  gaze.  But  the  murderer  did  not  long 
survive  this  insult  on  the  dead.  He  died  suddenly,  and  his 
naked  carcass,  mangled  and  lacerated  by  bis  former  partisans^ 
to  whom  he  had  become  odious,  was,  wiUi  the  utmost  mdignity, 
dragged  through  the  streets. 

Gregory  the  Seventh,  who  obtained  the  papacy  in  1073,  was 
another  pontifical  patron  of  iniquity.  He  was  elected  on  the 
day  of  his  predecessor's  funeral,  by  the  populace  and  soldiery, 
through  force  and  bribery,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  em- 
peror or  the  clergy.  Desiderius,  abbot  of  Monte  Cassino,  on 
this  head,  accused  Hildebrand  to  his  face  of  precipitation.  He 
obtained  the  supremacv,  in  the  general  opinion,  by  gross 
simony.*  He  had  th(?  hypocrisy  or  hardihood,  nevertheless, 
to  pretend  that  the  dignity  was  obtruded  on  him  against  his 
will. 

Benno  has  sketched  the  character  of  this  pontiff  in  strong 
colours.  This  cardinal  accused  his  holiness  of  simony,  sacri 
lege,  epicurism,  magic,  sorcery,  treason,  impiety,  and  murder. 
The  Italians  of  Lombardy  drew  nearly  as  frightful  a  portrait  of 
Ws  supremacy.  These  represented  his  holiness  as  having 
gained  the  pontifical  dignity  by  simony,  and  stained  it  by 
as.«as8inat]on  and  adultery. 

The  councils  of  Worms  and  Brescia  depicted  his  character 
with  great  precision.  The  council  of  Worms,  comprehendinfl 
forty-six  of^die  German  prelacy,  met  in  1076,  and  preferred 
numerous  imputations  against  Gregory.  This  synod  found  big 
holiness  guilty  of  usurpation,  simony,  apostacy,  treason,  schism, 

»Dii  Pitt,  «.  210,  215.    Bni7.3-42r. 
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heresy,  chicanery,  dissimulation,  fornication,  adultery,  and  pei* 
jury.  His  infa]ltt>ility,  aocording  to  tins  assembly,  debased 
sacred  theology  by  innovation,  ana  scandalized  Christendom  by 
his  intimacy  with  the  Princess  Matilda.  His  holiness,  in  the 
sentence  of  the  Grerman  prelacy,  preferred  harlots  to  women 
of  character,  and  adultery  and  incest  to  chaste  aad  holy 
matrimony.^ 

The  council  of  Brescia,  in  1078,  pourtrayed  his  supremacy 
with  equal  freedom.  This  assembly,  composed  of  thirty,  bishops, 
and  many  princes  from  Italy,  France,  and  Germany,  called 
Gregory  a  fcmicator,  an  impostor,  an  assassin,  a  violator  of  the 
canons,  a  disseminator  of  discord,  a  disturber  of  the  Christian 
commonwealth,  and  a  pestilential  patron  of  all  madness,  who 
had  sown  scandal  among  friends,  dissension  among  the  peaceful, 
and  separation  among  the  married.  The  Brescian  &tners,  then 
declared  his  holiness  guilty  of  bribery,  usurpation,  simony, 
sacrilege,  ferocity,  vain-glory,  ambition,  impiety,  obstinacy, 

S^rverseness,  sorcery*  divination,  necromancy,  schism,  heresy, 
erengarianism,  infidelity,  assassination,  and  perjuiy.  The 
sacred  synod  having,  in  this  manner,  done  justice  to  his  charac* 
ter,  deposed  Gregory  from  his  dignity  by 'the  authority  of 
Almigh^  God.* 

The  fathers  of  Worms  and  Brescia  supported  the  Emperor 
Henty  against  Pope  Gregory.  Their  condemnation  ot  the 
pontiff  therefore  has,  by  Labb^,  Alexander,  and  Binius,  been 
reckoned  the  efiect  of  personal  hostility,  and,  on  this  account, 
unworthy  of  credit  Their  sentence,  indeed,  is  no  great  evi- 
dence of  their  friend^p  £>r  his  holiness.  But  mese  two 
councils  were,  in  this  respect,  in  the  same  situation  with  the 
other  synods  who  have  condemned  any  of  the  Roman  hierarchs. 
The  Roman  synod  that  condemned  John  the  Twelfth,  the 
Parisian  assembly  that  convicted  Boniface,  the  Pisan  and  Con- 
stantian  councils  that  degraded  Gregory,  Benedict,  and  John, 
all  these  were  placed  in  similar  circumstances,  and  actuated 
by  similar  motives.  But  their  sentences  are  not,  therefore,  to 
be  accounted  the  mere  ebullitions  of  calumny.  Gregory's  senr 
tence  of  deposition  against  Henry  was,  according  to  the  parti* 
zans  of  popery  in  the  present  day,  an  unlawfiil  act,  and  beyond 
the  limits  of  pontifical  authority.  The  fathers  of  Worms  and 
Brescia,  therefore,  had  a  right  to  withstand  Gregory  in  his 
assumption  and  exercise  of  illegal  and  unconstitutiona]  power. 

Boni^e  equalled,  if  he  did  not  surpass  Gregory,  in  all  the 
arts  of  villany.    These  arts  he  practised  on  his  predecesaof 

1  Labb.  12.  517,    Ooamrt^  2.  11,  4a    Bray.  2,  471.    Alex.  IS.  39a 
•  Labb.  12.  646.    Alexander,  la  402. 
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OfAestbf  a  siUy  old  dotard,  who,  nrior  to  Bonifiu^,  placed  on 
the  pontifical  thrcxae^  and  cbthed  witb  infellibility,  govemoci 
Christendom.  He  had  been  a  risioiiaiy  monk,  who,  in  his 
mountain  cave,  mistook  his  own  dreams  for  inspiration,  and 
the  whistlinfl;  of  the  winds  fer  the  accents  of  divine  revelation, 
and  spent  his  useless  days  in  vain  contemplation  and  in  the  un* 
relenting  maceratipn  of  ma  body.  He  considered  his  body,  s&yn 
Alliaco,  as  a  domestiG  enemy.  He  would  descend  into  a  pit 
during  the  cold  and  snow,  and  remain  till  his  clothes  would  be 
firozen.  He  wore  a  knotted  hair-cloth  which  mangled  his  flesh, 
till  it  sometimes  corrupted  and  produced  worms.  This  vision- 
axy ,  in  his  fsmaticism,  was  transferred  from  a  mountain  cavern 
of  Apulia  to  the  holy  chair  of  Saint  Peter;  and  his  election, 
says  Alexander,  *  was  the  effect  of  divine  afflatus.'^ 

Cardinal  Cajetan,  afterwards  Boni&ce  the  Eighth,  was,  in 
the  mean  time,  ambitious  of  the  popedom.  He  formed  a  plan, 
in  consequence,  to  induce  Celestm  to  resign,  that  be  nugnt  be 
substituted  in  his  stead.  Knowing  Celestin^s  superstition,  he 
spoke  through  a  tube  during  the  stillness  of  the  night  to  the 
pontiff,  and  enjoined  him  to  resign  the  papacy.  The  voice  of 
the  impostor  Celestm  mistook  for  the  warning  of  an  angelt  and, 
in  obedience  to  the  conmiand,  renounced  his  authority.  His 
reasons  for  abdication  are  a  curiosity.  He  resigned  on  account 
of  debility  of  body,  defect  of  information,  and  the  malignity 
of  the  people.  Boniface,  who  in  1294  was  chosen  in  his  place, 
imprisonea  the  old  man  with  such  circumstances  of  severity 
as  caused  his  death.* 

The  character  of  Bonifiice  was  placed  in  a  striking  point  of 
view  by  Nogaret  and  Du  Plesis.  .  The  pontiff  had  ofifended 
Philip  the  Fair,  King  of  France,  by  his  bulls  of  deposition 
issued  against  that  monarch.  His  majesty,  in  consequence, 
called  two  conventbns  of  the  three  estates  of  tlie  French 
natbn.  N(^aret  and  Du  Pleds,  in  these  meetings,  accused 
Boni&ce.  ot  usurpation,  simony,  ambition,  avarice,  church- 
robbery,  extortion,  tyranny,  impiety,  abomination,  blasphemy, 
heresy,  infidelity,  murder,  and  the  sin  for  which  Sodom  was 
consumed.  EGs  in&Uibility  represented  the  gospel  as  a  medlqr 
of  truth  and  felsehood,  and  denied  the  doctrine  of  transub* 
stantiation,  the  Trinit^r,  the  incarnation,  and  the  immortality  of 
the  soul.  The  soul  of  man,  his  holiness  affirmed,  was  the  sama 
as  a  beast's ;  and  he  believed  no  more  in  the  Virgin  Mary  than 
in  an  ass,  nor  in  her  son  than  in  the  foal  of  an  ass.' 

1  ClMtiinifl  simplex  erat  Bberlurd,  Aa.  1200.    Bxnr*  3.  30S.    AikASlft  80C 
Al«z.20. 140.    Caniaiiif ,  4.  223. 
.   •  Bray.  3.  307.    Blwuaa,  3.  356. 

*  Lm  homneft  out  let  mdmei  am^  ^«e  laa  b«lw.    ];«'BTaiigila  0P9piiffm  pbuiMi» 
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These  aocucations  were  not  mere  heiu«ay,  bt2t  tupppneft  oh 
audientic  and  unquesdonable  eTidenoe.  Fourteen  witnessed, 
men  of  credibility,  deposed  to  their  troth.  Nonret  and  Dli 
Pksis  oflfered  to  prove  all  these  allegatbm  befine  a  genemi 
coanciL  But  Benedict  and  Clenient,  successors  to  Bdnifacdy 
shrunk  from  the  task  of  Tindicatui^  their  predecessor,  or,  con> 
sdous  of  his  guilt,  spun  out  the  tmie  of  the  trial  by  Timous 
interruptions,  without  oomiag  to  any  condkision.^ 

The  simplicity  of  Celestin  tod  the  subdety  of  BoDi&ce  made 
both  unhappy*  SupeiBtition  made  Celestin  a  selPtDrmentor ; 
while  his  silliness,  united  indeed  widi  superstition,  rendered  him 
the  easy  victim  of  Bomfece.  The  understandbg  and  infiddity 
of  Boniface  were  just  sufficient  to  pull  destruction  on  his  ov^ 
head.  The  ambition  of  Bonifitce  was  as  &tai  to  its  possessor,  as 
the  submission  of  Celestin.  Boniftce,  on  his  disappointment^ 
died,  euawing  his  fingers,  and  knockii^  his  head  against  die 
wall  Ifloe  one  in  desperation.  He  enteiml  th&  papacy,  it  has 
been  said,  like  a  fox,  rekned  like  a  lion^  and  died  like  a  dog. 

Johii  the  Twenty-third  seems,  if  possible^  to  have  exce^ed 
tJl  his  predecessors  in  enormity*  This  pontiff  moved  iu  an  extein 
sive  firid  of  action,  and  discovered,  during  his  whole  career,  th^ 
deepest  depravity*  The  atrocity  of  his  life  was  ascertained 
and  published  by  the  general  council  of  Constance,  after  a 
tedious  trial  and  the  examination  of  many  witnesses.  Thirty«- 
seven  were  examined  dh  only  one  part  of  the  imputationft. 
Many  of  these  were  bishope  and  doctors  in  law  and  theolojgy) 
and  all  were  men  of  probity  and  intelligence*  His  holiness, 
therefore,  was  conviclsd  oh  the  best  authority,  and  indeed  con- 
fessed his  own  crumnality. 

The  allegations  ag^st  his  iafall3)ility  were  of  two  kind^ 
One  respected  &ilh  and  the  other  morahty.  His  infallibility^ 
in  the  former^  was  convicted  t>f  schism,  heresy)  deism,  infidelity, 
heathenism,  and  profiinitvi  He  Ristered  schism,  by  refusing  to 
lesign  the  popedom  for  tne  sake  of  unity.    He  rejected  all  tfab 

▼eritez,  et  plwievn  mwnaStBB,    La  dMtxfne  de  U  TriniU  eit  Ataiie,  V* 


(Pone  vier^e  est  impoanble,  I'mcarnation  da  fils  d«  Dioa  ridicule  auMi  bien  que 
Ihnwbtta&ilMtieii.    le  ne  mil  phu  en  elle  q«*ta  ttue  aaetve,  m  a  rai  Pili,  qa*  Mk 
Denbmd'bae«iMMe.    Bhiy.S.34S.    MPif^SS^.    Ales*  S9.  81%  SS7.    Bam, 

Vnpttb  fiohflhcibiiniha  kmtxMmnmt  t/ooro^  pate,  teftsim,  fbnonlUci,  n  hbnlo- 
«UiB,  Trivtoin  Aa.  ISiS.    t)ic]ME^>  SSS. 

BBxFriaoD]»m««aBoaifMtijMtutadooi*«wdiu^tc«qtMmIuBi«ti  TnreL 
AYkh,  1^6.    Daclierj,  3,331.    l&ei^iard,  Anno.  1303.    Cankhu,  4.  228. 

1  Daniel,  4.  46S.    dte  Pin,  it.  494. 

Aodient  Bex  Francie  PbiHppofl  aploriboi  fide  dignispenonia,  Papam  Boniiacinai 
^teteeisndli  kfeetltan  cria^ybos  dBr^ente|ntt  IrtBnMibaB  inretitaiii.  Nangig,  An». 
t30S.    DacbeiT,  3.  56. 

Nogaretos  aojecta  eiimina  ediem  innovaTit,  eaqiiS  Iftgitioie  prolmte  M 
nmmfi^  Asa.  nwa.    IlMcbsr^,  d,1fSt.    DukL  4.  456. 


tmtha  of  tbe  gt>^pel  aikd  all  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  He 
denied  the  immortality  of  the  sotd,  the  resurrection  of  the  bod^^ 
iuid  the  responsibility  of  man.  The  human  spirit^  ac<iordinff  te 
this  head  of  the  church,  is,  like  that  of  the  brute  creatfoa^ 
isltinguished  at  death.  Agreeable  to  his  belief  or  Mther  unbe- 
]Uef,  he  disregarded  all  the  institutions  of  revealed  religioi^ 
These  principles,  he  held  xrith  the  utmost  pertinaoity.  Accord- 
ing to  die  language  of  the  Constantian  assembly,  his  infelfr- 
biht^,  ai:n:uated  by  the  devil,  pertinaciously  said,  asseited,  do^ 
matixed,  and  maintained  before  sundry  bishops  and  odier  men 
of  mtegriiy,  that  man,  like  the  irration&l  anHiaials,  became  at 
death  extinct  both  in  soul  and  body«^ 

The  other  imputations  respected  morality.  The  list  of  alle* 
gations  contained  seventy  particulars.  But  twenty  were  sup^ 
pressed  for  the  honour  of  tne  apostolic  see.  John,  says  Labb€, 
*  was  convicted  of  forty  criitaes.'*  The  GonstantiiELn  fathers^ 
found  his  hoKness  guilty  of  simony,  piracy,  exaction^  barbarity^ 
robbery,  massacre,  murder,  lying,  perjury,  fornication,  adultery^ 
incest,  constupration,and  sodomy ;  and  characteriaed  his  suprem* 
acy  as  the  oppressor  of  the  poor,  the  persecutor  of  tbe  just» 
the  pillar  of  imquity,  the  column  of  simony,  the  slave  of  sensu^:- 
aJitv,  the  alien  of  virtue,  the  dregs  of  apostacy,  the  inventor  of 
malevolence,  the  mirror  of  infamy,  and,  to  finish  the  climax,  an 
incarnated  devil.  The  accusation,  says  Niem,  *  contained  all 
mortal  sins  and  an  infinity  of  abominations.' 

His  simony,  according  to  the  council,  appeared  in  the  way 
in  which  he  obtained  the  cardihatehip,  die  popedom,  and  sold 
indulgences.  He  gfedned  the  cardinal  end  pontifical  digmty  by 
bribery  and  violence.  He  extorted  vast  sums  by  the  traffic  of 
bdulgences  in  several  cities,  such  as  Utrecht^  Medilin,  and 
Antwerp.  He  prax^tised  piracy  with  a  hi£[h  hand,  during  dbn 
war  between  Ladislas  and  Lewis,  for  the  kingdom  of  Naf>le«i. 
His  exactions,  on  many  occasions,  were  attended  with  tobrsbAtb 
and  kibuTnattity.  His  treatment  of  the  oitizens  of  Bologna  und 
Home  will  supply  a  specimen  of  his  crudty  and  extortioM^ 
He  exercised  legatine  authority  for  some  time  in  Bologna, 
and  nearly  depofnilated  the  city  by  bairbarity,  injustice^  ty mnny^ 
lupine,  dilapidation,  and  murder.  He  oppressed  Roaie  md 
dissipated  the  patrimony  of  Ftfb&ti  He  auffniented  fotmer 
impos;^  and  invented  new  ones,  and  then  abanaoned  the  capital 
to  DC  pillaged  and  sacked  by  the  enemy.  His  desertion  exposed 
the  women  to  the  brutality  of  the  soldiery,  and  the  men  to 
spoliation,  imprisonment,  assasdinatioii,  and  galley-^lavety.   Ho 

1  Labb.  IS.  ITS.    Bmy%  4.  41.    Da  Pm,  3.  13*    OmbK  8.  lOftO.    Bfai.  7.  ISSS 
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fidisoned  Alexander  his  predecessor,  and  Daoiel  who  was  hii 
physioian.  His  conduct,  through  life,  evinced  incorrigibihty, 
.pertinacity,  obduracy,  lying,  treachery,  falsehood,  perjiiry,  and 
a  diabolical  spirit.^ 

His  youth  was  spent  in  defilement  and  impudicity*  He  passed 
his  n%hts  in  debauchery  and  his  days  in  sleep.  He  violated 
married  women  and  deflowered  holy  nuns.  Three  hundred  of 
these  devoted  virgins  were  the  anwillin&;  victims  of  his  Ucen- 
liousness.  He  was  guilty  of  incest  with  three  maiden  sisters 
and  with  his  brother's  wife.  He  gratified  his  unnatural  lust  oa 
a  mother  and  her  son ;  while  the  father  with  difficulty  escaped* 
He  perpetrated  the  sin  of  sodom  on  msmy  youths,  of  which  one, 
contracting  in  consequence  a  mortal  malady,  died,  the  martyr 
of  pollution  and  iniquity.' 

.  Such  was  the  pontiff  who,  according  to  the  Florentine  coun- 
cil, was  <  the  vicar-general  of  God,  the  head  of  the  churchy  and 
ike  father  and  teacher  of  aU  Christians.'  His  holiness,  it  would 
appear,  was  indeed  the  father  of  a  great  many,  though  perhaps 
his  ofispring  were  not  all  Christians.  The  council  of  Constance 
indeed  deposed  John  fix)m  the  papacy.  But  pope  Martin  after- 
ward raised  him  to  the  carduialsnip,  and  treated  him  with  the 
iMune  honour  and  respect  as  the  rest  of  the  sacred  college.  His 
lemains,  after  death,  were  honourably  interred  in  John's  church^ 
John,  with  aU  his  miscreancy,  was  elevated  to  a  dignity  second 
only  to  the  pontifical  supremacy.  Jerome  and  Huss,  notwith- 
standing their  sanctity,  were,  by  an  unerring  councU,  tried 
Without  justice  and  burned  without  mercy. 

Sixtus  the  Fourth,  who  was  elected  in  1471,  walked  in  the 
fibotsteps  of  his  predecessors,  Gregory,  Boniface,  and  John» 
This  pontiff  has,  with  reason,  been  accused  of  murder  and 
debauchery.  He  conspired  lor  the  assassination  of  Julian  and 
Laurentius,  two  of  the  Medicean  family.  He  engaged  Pazzi, 
who  was  chief  of  the  faction,  which,  in  Florence,  was  hostile  to 
the  Medici,  m  the  stratagem.  Pazzd  was  supported  in  the 
diabolical  attempt  by  Biairio,  Montesecco,  Salvian,  and  Poggia 
The  conspirators,  who  were  many,  attacked  Julian  and  Lauren- 
tius during  mass  on  Sunday.  Julian  was  killed*  Laurentius 
fled  wounded  to  the  vestry,  where  he  was  saved  fix)m  the  fury 
cf  the  assassins,     l^e  Medicean  &ctbn9  in  the  mean  time» 


1    1  Labb.  16. 154»  158, 1S4.    Bray.  4w  3.    Lenftntp  1.  fiSI. 
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tnustered  and  assailed  the  conspirators,  on  whom  they  took  an 
ample  and  summary  vengeance** 

Sixtus  patronized  debauchery  as  well  as  murder.  His  holi-» 
ness,  for  tnis  worthy  purpose,  established  brothels  extraordinary 
in  Rome.  His  inralJibility,  in  consequence,  became  head,  liot 
only  of  the  church,  but  also  of  the  stews.  He  presided  with 
abiUty  and  applause  in  two  important  departments,  and  was  the 
vicar-general  of  God  and  of  Venus.  These  seminaries  of  pollu- 
tion, it  seems,  brought  a  great  accession  to  the  ecclesiastical 
revenue.  The  goddesses,who  were  worshipped  in  these  temples, 
paid  a  weekly  tax  from  the  wages  of  iniquity  to  the  viceroy  of 
heaven.  The  sacred  treasury,  by  this  means,  received  from  this 
apostolic  tribute  an  annual  augmentation  of  20,000  ducats.  His 
supremacy  himself,  was,  it  seems,  a  regular  and  steady  customer 
in  nis  new  commercial  establishments.  He  nightly  worshipped, 
with  great  zeal  and  devotion,  in  these  pontifical  fanes  wnich 
he  had  erected  to  the  Cytherean  goddess.*  Part  of  the  tribute, 
therefore,  from  these  schools  of  the  Grecian  divinity,  his  holi- 
ness, as  was  right,  expended  on  the  premises. 

Alexander  the  Sixth,  in  the  common  opinion,  surpassed  all 
his  predecessors  in  atrocity.  This  monster,  whom  humanity 
disowns,  seems  to  have  excelled  aU  his  rivals  in  the  arena  of 
villainy,  and  outstripped  every  competitor  on  the  stadium  of  mis- 
creancy. Sannazarius  compared  Alexander  to  Nero,  Caligula, 
and  Heliogabalus :  and  Pope,  in  his  celebrated  Essay  on  Man, 
likened  Borgia,  which  was  the  family  name,  to  Catahne.  This 
pontiff,  according  to  cotemporary  historians,  was  actuated,  to 
measureless  excess,  with  vanity,  ambition,  cruelty,  covetousness, 
rapacity,  and  sensuality,  and  void  of  all  faith,  honour,  sincerity, 
truth,  fidelity,  decency,  religion,  shame,  modesty,  and  compunc- 
tion. 'His  debauchery,  perfidy,  ambition,  malice, inhumanity, 
and  irreligion,'  says  Darnel,  *  made  him  the  execration  of  all 
Europe.'  Rome,  under  his  administration  and  by  his  example, 
became  the  sink  of  filthiness,  the  head-quarters  of  atrocity,  and 
the  hot-bed  of  prostitution,  murder,  and  robbery."      f 

Hypocrisy  formed  one  trait  in  his  early  character.  His 
youth,  indeed,  evinced  to  men  of  discernment  symptoms  of 
baseness  and  degeneracy.     But  he  possessed,  in  a  high  degree, 
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the  art  of  concealmeQt  from  cohuxkhi  observation.  I£s  dissimu- 
lation appeared,  in  a  particular  manner,  on  his  appointment 
to  the  cardinalship.  He  walked  with  downcast  eyes,  affected 
devotion  and  humility,  and  preached  repentance  and  sanctity. 
He  imposed,  by  these  arts,  on  the  p(^ulaoe,  who  p(HOpared 
him  to  Job,  Moses,  and  8oloaion* 

But  depravity  lurl^ed  under  this  specious  display ;  and  broke 
out,  in  secret,  in  sensuality,  and  incest  He  formed  an  illicit 
connexion  with  a  widow  who  resided  at  Borne,  and  with  her 
two  daughters*  His  passions,  inegular  and  brutal,  could  find 
gratification  only  in  eBonmtj.  His  licentiousness,  after  the 
Widow's  death,  drove  him  to  the  incestuous  enjoyment  of  her 
daughter,  the  notorious  and  jnfiuwus  Vannoza*  She  became 
his  mistress  after  her  mother's  decease.    His  holiness,  in  the 

1)ursuit  o£  variety  and  the  perpetration  of  atrocity,  afterward 
brmed  a  criminal  connexion  with  his  own  daughter,  the  witty, 
the  learned,  the  gay,  and  the  abandoned  Lucretia.  She  was 
mistress  to  her'  own  &ther  and  brother.  Pontanust  in  ooor 
sequence,  represented  Lucretia  as  Alexander's  daughter,  wife, 
and  daughter-in-law.^  Peter's  palace,  in  this  manner*  became 
a  scene  of  debauchery  and  abomination. 

Simony  and  assassmation  were  as  prominent  in  Alexander's 
character  as  incest  and  debauchery.  He  purchased  the  papacy, 
and  afterward,  fer  remuneration  and  to  glut  his  rapacity,  be 
sold  its  offices  and  preferments.  He  first  bought,  it  has  been 
said,  and  then  sold,  the  keys,  the  altar,  and  the  Saviour.  He 
murdered  the  majority  of  the  cardinals  who  raised  him  to  the 
popedom,  and  seized  their  estates.  He  had  a  femily  of  spurious 
sons  and  daughters,  and  fer  the  aggrandizement  of  these  chilr 
dren  of  illegitimacy^  he  exposed  to  sale  all  things  sacred  and 
profane,  mid  violated  and  outraged  all  the  laws  of  God  and 
man.* 

His  death  was  the  consequence  of  an  attempt  to  poison  the 
rich  cardinals  for  the  sake  ol  their  possessions.  Alexander  and 
Borgia,  father  and  son,  actuated  with  this  design,  invited  the 
Sacred  College  to  a  sumptuous  banquet,  near  the  fountain  in 
the  delightfiil  garden  of  Belvidere.    Poisoned  wine  was  pre- 

Eared  for  the  unsuspecting  guests.  But  the  jpoisoned  cup  was, 
y  mistake,  handed  to  the  rather  and  son,  wno  drunk  without 
knowing  their  danger.  Borgia^  constitution,  fer  a  time,  over- 
came the  virulence  of  the  poison.  But  Alexander  soon  died 
oy  the  stratagem  he  had  prepared  for  the  murder  of  his  fiiends  * 


^  AJezandii  fiUa,  napte,  niinu.    Pmitaans  ia  Bn^.  4.  280. 
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Julius  tbe  SecQud  succeeded  Alexander  m  the  papacy  aad 
IB  iniquity'^  His  botioesa  waa  guilty  of  simpoy ,  chicaneiy»  per* 
Jury,  thieverVi  ^mpoiaoaimeat,  awagainfUinn,  dirunk^noesa,  im* 
pudicity,  and  aodomy.  He  bribed  the  oardinala  to  raiae  bim 
to  the  popedom ;  and  employed,  on  the  oocaaion,  all  kiuda  of 
falsehood  and  trickery^  Ue  awore  to  oonvoke  a  general  council* 
and  violated  hia  oatbf^ 

His  in&llibility's  drunkenness  waa  proyerbiaiU  He  wat^ 
^  mighty  to  dmk  wiuie*'  He  practised  inamtinency  aa  well  as 
ioebnationf  and  the  efiecta  of  tliia  crime  shattered  hia  conati- 
tution.  One  of  hia  historiana  repreaenta  hb  holineaa  aa  all 
corroded  with  the  diaeaae  which,  in  the  judgment  of  Ood,  oftea 
attends  this  kind  of  filthinesa.  The  atrocity  for  which  Sodom: 
was  conaumed  with  fire  from  heatren  ia  alao  reckoned  among 
hia  deeda  of  jioUution  and  exoeaa.^ 

Hia  ingratitude  and  enmity  to  the  French  nation  formed  one 
dark  feature  in  hia  chaJBaotear.  The  French  king  pfotected  him 
against  Alexander  who  sought  his  ruin.  The  French  nation 
was  hia  aavlum  in  the  time  of  dauager  aad  in  the  day  of  distress* 
This  frienaafaip  he  afterwarda  repaid  with  deteatation,  becauae 
Lewis  patronized  the  convocation  of  a  general  council.  Joliua. 
offered  rewarda  to  any  person  who  would  kill  a  Frenchmaa** 
One  of  theae  rewarda  was  of  an  extraordinary,  or  rather  among 
the  popes  df  an  ordinary  kind.  He  granted  a  pardon  of  au 
ains  to  any  person  who  would  murder  only  an  individual  of  the 
French  nation*  The  vicegerent  of  heaven  conferred  the  for> 
giveness  of  all  sin,  aa  a  compenaation  for  perpetrating  die 
ahockinff  crime  of  aaaaaainatioBu^ 

Leo  Uie  Tenth,  in  1513,  succeeded  Julius  in  the  popedom 
aad  in  enormity*  This  pontiff  has  been  accused  of  a&eiaoi, 
and  of  calling  the  6oapd«  in  the  preaence  of  cardinal  Bembo, 
a  fable*  IMGrandula,  who  mentiotia  a  pope  that  denied  God,  ia, 
by  aome,  auppoaed  to  have  referred  to  Leo.  Hia  holineaa,  aaya 
Joviua,  waa  reckoned  guil^  of  sodomy  with  hia  chamberlains* 
These  reports,  hovrever,  are  uncertain.  But  Leo^  beyond  all- 
queatton,  waa  addicted  to  pleasure,  luxury,  idleneaa,  ambitbn, 
uBchaati^,  and  sanauality  beyond  all  bounda  of  decency ;  and 
apent  whiole  days  in  the  company  of  musiciana  and  bu^X)n8.^ 

Seventeen  of  the  Roman  poqtiffa  were  perjurera.  Theae 
were  Feliai«  Focmosua,  John,  Gragory,  Paacml,  Clement,  John, 


^Aktt.aaiia  Brvf,i.2Sfh  OtfwMwaaa. 
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Bonifiice,  Innooent,  Oregoxy,  Benedict^  John,  Etigenttis,  Paul, 
Innocent,  Julius,  and  Paul.  Felix  and  the  rest  of  the  Roman 
ciergjr  swore  to  acknowledge  no  other  pontiff  during  the  life  of 
Liberius,  whom  the  emperor  had  banished.  The  clergy,  not** 
withstanding,  immediately  after,  while  Liberius  survived, 
elected  Felix  to  that  dignity,  which,  without  hesitation,  he 
accepted.^  A  perjured  Roman  bishop  then  presidcid  among 
the  perjured  Roman  clercy. 

Formosus  was  deposed  and  excommunicated  by  Pope  John, 
who  made  hfan  swear  never  again  to  enter  his  bisDOpnc  or  the 
Roman  city.  Pope  Martin,  in  the  way  of  his  profession,  and 
with  ^eat  facility,  dissolved  the  oath  and  restored  Formosus  to 
his  dignity.  The  obligation  having,  in  this  maimer,  undergone 
a  chymical  analysis  in  the  pontifical  laboratory,  Formosus  le- 
mmed  with  a  good  conscience  and  with  great  propriety  to  his 
episcopal  seat,  and,  in  the  end,  to  the  Roman  See.'  J<Am  the 
Twelfth,  in  967,  swore  fealty  to  Otho  on  the  body-  of  Peter. 
This  solemn  obligation,  his  holiness  afterward  violated  and 
revolted  to  Adalbert  the  Emperor's  enemy.*  Gregory  the 
Seventh  took  an  oath,  inoonsistent  with  the  acceptance  of  the 
Pontifical  dimity  wiA  which  he  was  afterward  vested.  The 
council  of  Worms,  in  consequence,  in  1076,  deahred  his  holi- 
ness guilty  of  perjury.  Oregoiy,  besides,  made  Rodolph  of 
Germany  break  the  oath  of  fidehfy  which  he  had  taken  to  the 
Emperor  Henry.* 

Pascal  die  Second,  in  1111,  granted  to  Henry  an  oath,  the 
right  of  investiture,  and  promised  never  to  excommmiicate  the 
Emperor.  Pascal,  afterward  in  a  synod  of  the  Lateran,  excom- 
municated Heniy.  His  holiness  excused  his  conduct  and 
pacified  his  conscience  by  an  extraordinary  specimen  of 
casuistry.  I  forswore,  said  his  infallibility,  the  excommunica* 
tion  of  ms  majesty  by  myself,  but  not  by  a  coundL  Bravo ! 
Pope  Pasc^.  Clement  the  Fifth,  m  1307,  aisaged  on  oath  to 
Philip  the  Fair,  to  condemn  the  memory  ana  bum  the  bones 
of  Boniface  die  Eighth.  This  obligation,  his  holiness  violated. 
John  the  Twenty^second,  in  1316,  swore  to  Cardinal  Napoleon, 
to  mount  neither  horse  nor  mule  till  he  had  estabHsned  the 
holy  See  at  Rome.  His  holiness,  however,  established  faia 
apostolic  court,  not  at  Rome,  but  at  Avignon.  He  satisfied 
las  conscience  by  sailing  instead  of  ridix^,  and  substituted  a 
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tfMpforaland  conveyance.  John's  casnistrf  was  nekrly  as 
good  as  Pascal's.^ 

Boni&ce,  Innocent,  Gregory,  Benedict,  and  John  engaged 
on  oath  to  resign  the  Papacy ;  but,  on  being  required  to  fulfil 
the  obligation,  these  viceroys  of  heaven  refused.  The  oathff, 
on  the  occasion,  were  of  the  most  solemn  kind.  Innocent  swore 
on  the  holy  Evangelists ;  and  Gregory,  in  the  name  of  Grodj 
Lady  Mary,  the  Apostles,  and  all  the  celestial  court  Benedict 
swore  on  the  gospels  and  the  wood  of  the  cross.  The  oaths 
were  attended  with  dreadful  imprecations.  The  attempt  of  these 
vice-gods  to  evade  the  accomplishment  of  their  enga^ments, 
presents  a  scene  of  equivocation  and  chicanery,  which  is  un- 
equalled perhaps  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  Benedict,  said 
the  Parisian  University,  endeavoured  to  escape  by  a  forced  in* 
terpretation,  contrary  to  the  intention  of  die  obligation.  Gregory 
ana  Benedict,  says  Giannone,  swore  'and  then  shuffled  about 
the  performance,  and,  according  to  Alexander,  resolved  to  re- 
tain their  dignity  contrary  to  me  sanctity  of  a  solemn  oath. 
Gregory  and  Benedict,  however,  on  this  occasion,  discovered 
some  candor.  Gregorv,  said  the  council  of  Pisa,  contrary  to 
his  obligation,  declared  publicly  and  frequently,  Aat  the  way 
of  cession  was  unjust  and  diabolical,  and,  in  this,  he  agreed 
with  Benedict.  Gregory,  Benedict,  and  John  were,  in  the 
councils  of  Pisa  and  Constance,  condemned  for  perjury.* 

Eugenius  the  Fourth,  in  1439,  was  condemned  in  the  council 
bf  Basil  for  peijury.  Paul  the  Second,  as  well  as  Innocent  the 
Eighth,  bound  himself  by  oath,  to  certain  regulations,  and 
afterwards  disregarded  his  engagement.  Julius  the  Second 
took  an  oath  on  the  gospels,  binding  himself  to  call  a  general 
council ;  but  afterward  deterred  the  fulfilment  of  the  treaty. 
The  breach  of  his  obligation  occasioned  the  convocation  of  the 
second  council  of  Pisa.  Paul  the  Fourth,  in  1666,  before  the 
seventh  month  of  his  Papacy,  created  seven  cardinals^  thoush 
he  had  sworn  in  the  conclave  before  his  election,  to  add  omy 
four  to  the  sacred  college  for  two  years  after  his  accession,, 
Seventeen  popes,  it  appears,  at  the  least,  wore  foresworn.^  The 

■  »  Bray.  2.  580.  et  3.  S60,  890.    Dn  Pin,  2.  281. 

•  Dixit  Gregoriofl  pnblice  et  freqaenter,  qaod  via  oetikmis  erat  mda,  injoita,  et 
&bolica,  contra  jnramenta,  congraens  in  nis  com  Benedicto.  Iiabb.  15.  1S02. 
Da  Pin,  3.  16.  Juramentis  per  Joannem  Papam  laper  hoc  fiictis  deviatiynin. 
Labb.  16.  142.  Contra  eorom  joramenta  et  Tota.  Labb.  15. 1181.  Giannon,  XXIV. 
6.  Bray.  3.  600.  Platina,  246.  In  dignitate  retinenda,  contra  Joramenti  aoleninia 
reluiionem.    Alex.  24.  441. 

Continaata  peijariorum  lerie,  non  magb  postrema  qnam  priora  ^oa  promiaia 
ierrayit  Labb.  15.  1331. 

*  Synodo,  juramentam  yiolatam  occaaionem  dedit.  Alexander,  88.  118.  Jnlea 
onbha  bientot  sea  lermens.  Mariana,  5.  718.  Bom.  3. 81.  Oarranza,  602.  Paolo, 
t.  27     Bray.  4.  223,  619.    Ghoiai,  8.  275. 
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cbiu^bt  th^refoiei  had  seventeen  perjiued  heads,  and  God; 

seventeen  pegured  vicars-generaL 

These  heretical  and  abaadoned  po^tiSs,  according  to  many 
enuneat  partimns  of  RomaAism^  were  not  true  heads  of  th^ 
church  or  vicars  of  Jesus.  This  was  the  opinion  of  Jacobatius, 
Leo,  Miraodula,  Baronius,  Du  Pip,  Giaonone  and  GeoiG&y* 
Jacobatius  dechues  <the  election  of  a  heretic  for  a  pope  to  be 
uoIL''  Pope  Leo  the  Great,  writii\g  to  Juliani  excludes  al 
who  deny  the  &ith  &om  the  pale  of  the  church*  These,  says 
the  Rooum  hierarchy  as  ^thev  reject  the  doctrines  of  the  goapek 
ai^  no  members  of  the  ecclesiastical  body.'  The  partizan  of 
heresy,  therefore,  unfit*  according  to  Leo,  for  being  a  membeTf 
is  much  more  incapable  of  being  the  head*  Mirandula  men* 
tions  one  Roman  pontiff  who,  in  the  excess  of  infidelity^  disbe^ 
lieved  the  immortaUty  of  the  soul ;  and  another,  who,  excelling 
in  absurdity,  denied  the  existence  of  God.  These,  the  noble 
author  maintains,  ^  could  be  no  popes/  The  ruffians  who  wem 
raised  to  the  Papacy  by  Thecdora  and  Marozia,  Baronius  de* 
dares,  '  were  no  popes,  but  monsters  ;*  and  the  church,  on 
these  occasions,  was,  according  to  the  Cardinal, '  without  any 
earthly  head.'  Bonifiice  the  Seventh,  who,  says  Baronius, '  was 
1^  thief,  a  miscreant,  and  a  murderer,  is  to  be  ranked,  not  among 
the  popes,  but  among  the  notorious  robbers  of  the  age.'  Du 
Pin  and  Giannone,  the  popish  Soxbonnist  and  Civilian,  quote 
and  approve  the  sentence  of  Baronius  the  Roman  CardinaL 
The  pope,  says  Geoffiy,  *  if  he  depart  fixim  the  feith,  is  no 

Eastor.'*  The  spiritual  reign  of  these  sovereign  ruffians  musi 
ave  created  several  interrupdons  in  the  popedom,  and  de- 
stroyed many  necessary  links  in  the  boasted  chain  of*  the 
pontifical  succession,  The  concatenated  series  of  the  Romaii 
nierarchs,  therefore,  with  the  unbroken  continuity  of  the 
saperdqtal  authori^,  is,  in  the  admissbn  even  of  Romish  doo- 
tors,  a  qelebm^d  nonentity. 

1  Pap^  here^ou*!  Umgnam  Bepar^tw  ab  •cclasi^  non  ett  papa,  at  alectio  de  a» 
&cta  erit  nulla.    Japob.  ill.  p.  107. 

ft  Bell  a.  9S.  Oanof,  I¥.  3.  Bin.  3.  7.  Miraii.  Ui.  4.  Tnmmna»  IV.  tH 
Bpon.  900. 1,  et  985.    II.  Da  Pin,  2.  156.    Giannon,  VII.  6. 

BaronioB  6crit,  qn'alon  Rome  etoit  sana  Pape.  Qi^  oe  to^oH  aloi*  pliuL  te 
PuiM,  naifi  dflf  laqiifto^^.    Giaanon,  vn.  5. 

8a  e^ofbitnTerit  %,  ft«k  jmn  nan  eat  pafftor,    GtooC  Bp.  194.  ApoL  385. 


CHAPTER  m. 


COUKCIL9* 

YMMMZ  8T8T««8— IT^LUV  9T«Tf  M  RICX0S4  TBI  Oa|IBB4(«  CoyifCIU  AT  IIOBTBSV^ 
TKMPORABT  BSJICTIOK  OF  TH9  SICOND,  THIHD,  TOUHTIIf  nFTH,  SXTKHTH,  AIT* 
rWKLFTB  «XlfXB4L  0OUV0IL««^<nULn]fX  OB  fBBllOB  lOBOOIi  BCJBCTt  TBB 
000«€IU  OV  LTOirs,  nOMMWgU,  |.ATXB4JI,  AMO  TBBinr-^AOOPTS  TBOfB  OV  PIB4| 
GONflTAVCl,  BASIL,  AJTD  TBS  8KC0HD  OF  PISA— 8T8TXM  OP  A  TflIRD  PABTT— • 
VNITIR8ALITT  OF    OKNIRAL    COVNCItS^ITS    OORNTIOlia LIOALITT   OP    GSNKBAt 

oeu«on.8*^iTt    o^niiTieBi^'KioirrooATioir,    mBciMBOT,   avo  o#BiiBaiATiaB-w 

MCMUB8— VIIAWlflTT-- fBBICDOB. 

The  general  councils  in^ecclesiastical  history  are  as  uncertain 
as  the  Roman  pontifis.  The  succession  of  tne  popes  and  the 
enumeration  ot  the  synods  are  attended  with  simileu:  diflSculty, 
and  have  occasioned  similar  diversity  of  opinion.  Gibert  ad 
mits  •  the  ui¥;ertainty  of  the  western  oecumenical  councils/ 
Moreri  grants '  the  disagreement  of  authors  in  their  enumeration. 
One  re^ons  moie  and  another  less  ;  whilst;  some  account  these 
universal  and  approved,  which  others  regard  as  provincial,  na- 
tional, or  condemned.'*  A  full  detail  of  popish  variety  indeed 
would,  on  this  topic,  fill  felios.  This,  however,  is  imnecessary. 
A  statement  of  each  individual's  peculiar  notions,  on  this,  or 
indeed  on  any  othqr  subject,  would  be  tedious  and  useless. 
The  opinions  entertained  on  this  question,  not  merely  by  a  few 
persons,  but  by  an  influential  party,  are  worthy  of  observation  j 
and  these  only,  in  the  fi>llowing  pa0;es,  shall  be  detailed. 
Three  jarrii^  and  numerous  factions  have,  on  the  subject  of 

general  counc£,  divided  and  agitated  the  Romish  communion* 
ne  party  reckons  the  general  councils  at  eighteen.  A  second 
fection  counts  the  same  number,  but  adopts  different  councila« 
These  reject  the  councils  of  Lyons,  Florence^  Lateran,  and 
Trent ;  apd  adopt,  in  their  stead,  those  of  Pisa,  Constance, 
Ba^il^  and  the  second  of  Pisa«     A  third  division  omits  the 

>  Nomeiui  OonoSIionim  GeBenliumy  Id  0«cidmte  liabitoram,  est  iacertos. 
Gibert,  1.  76.  Toiu  let  aatean  ne  oonvieiment  pet  da  nombre  des  conciles  g6n6. 
imx ;  lee  QDi  en  oou^tent  plos,  lei  antree  noinf.  Lee  one  eQ  recqimoiaa^p^  db 
g^nftnmB  appnwTix,  que  lee  mtcM  Maident  01^  oonfime  non  genervi3K«oa  conuDB 
BOB  ifiproaTeB.    Mveri,  8.  539. 
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whole  or  a  part  of  the  councils  which  inteirened  between  the 
eighth  and  sixteenth  of  these  general  conventions  The  whole 
of  these  are  omitted  by  Clement,  Abrahamus,  and  Pole,  and  a 
part  by  Sixtus,  Carranza,  Silvius,  and  the  council  of  Constance. 

One  party  in  the  popish  communion  reckons  the  general 
councils  at  eighteen.  Of  these,  five  met  respectively  at  Ephesus, 
Chalcedon,  Vienna,  Florence,  and  Trent;  two  convened  at 
Nicaea,  two  at  Lyons,  four  at  Constantinople,  and  five  at  the 
Lateran.  The  patrons  of  this  enumeration  are,  in  general,  the 
Italian  faction,  headed  by  the  pope,  and  maintaining  his  temporal 
as  well  as  his  spiritual  authority.  Baronius  and  Bellarmme  in 
particular,  have  patronized  this  scheme  with  learning  and 
ability,  but  with  a  total  disregard  of  aU  honour  and  honesty. 

BeUarmine,  besides  the  eighteen  which  are  approved,  reckons 
rig^^  general  councils  which  are  reprobated,  and  six  which  are 
partly  admitted  and  partly  rejected.  One,  which  is  the  Pisan— 
strange  to  tell— ^is  neither  adopted  nor  proscribed.  Bellarmine's 
distinctions  and  decisions  indeed  are  badly  calculated  to  establish 
the  authority  of  councils.  His  hair-breadth  distinctions  and 
arbitrary  decisions,  on  the  contrary,  tend  only  to  overthrow  aD 
confidence  in  his  determinations  and  in  universal  councils.* 

All  the  eighteen,  however,  were  not  accounted  valid  or 
unerring  on  tneir  first  publication.  Six,  marked  now  with  the 
seal  of  approbation  and  infallibility,  were,  fcr  a  long  series  of 
time,  in  whole  or  in  part,  rejected  by  a  part  or  by  the  whole 
of  Christendom.  Tnese  are  the  secona,  third,  fourth,  fifth, 
seventh,  and  twelfth  general  councils.  The  canons  of  the 
second,  according  to  Alexander  and  Thomassin,  were  not  re- 
ceived by  the  Latins  till  the  Lateran  council  in  1215,  a  period 
of  834  years  after  their  promulgation.  Its  faith  indeed,  in 
opposition  to  Macedonianism,  corresponded  with  that  of  the 
westerns,  and  was,  in  consequence,  admitted  by  Damasus, 
Gelasius,  and  Gregory.  Its  creed,  however,  was  recognized 
only  on  the  authority  of  divine  revelation  and  ancient  faith. 
Leo  rejected  its  canons.  Simplicius  and  Felix,  enumerating 
the  councils  which  they  acknowledged,  mention  only  those  of 
Nicaea,  Ephesus,  and  Chalcedon.  Gregory  the  Great  declared 
that  the  Roman  church  possessed  neither  the  acts  nor  canons 
of  the  Byzantine  assembly,  though  his  infeJlibility,  in  glorious 
inconsistency,  elsewhere  affirmed  that  he  esteemed  me.  four 
CBcumenical  councils  of  Nicaea,  Ephesus,  Constantinople,  and 
Chalcedon  as  the  four  gospels.* 

■    "BcUar.  1.5— 7.  I 

*  Alex.  7.  235.    9.  155.    Thorn.  2. 15.    Wdoa^  ^*    fMbh,  t  991.    Qodeatu  i 
49a    Morenos,  592. 
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The  EpheaiaD  synod  was  anathematized,  and*  ior  seveial 
years,  reacted  by  the  orientals*  Its  amveraalLtY',  during  its 
celebration,  consisted  in  a  few  Asians  and  Egyptians.  Tnese 
being  assembled,  the  sainted  Cyrfl,  who  presided,  and  who, 
actuated  by  prejudice  and  temerity,  precipitated  the  first  se»* 
sion,  condoned  Nestorius,  before  the  arrival  of  the  westerns 
or  orientals,  and  contrary  to  all  justice  or  even  decency*  Sixty- 
eight  bishops,  smd  Count  Candidian,  who  represented  the 
emperor,  protested  against  Cyril's  conduct,  and  absented  them^ 
selves  from  his  cabal.  The  remainder,  reduced  to  160,  con- 
stituted a  hopeful  universality,  a  dashing  general  councfl,  and 
a  blessed  representation  of  the  church.  Candidian,  who 
•wielded  the  civil  and  military  authority,  reasoned  when  he 
:should  have  punished  the  sainted  ruffian  and  his  lawless  myr- 
midons. Cyril's  faction,  however,  contemptible  as  it  was,  in 
the  course  of  one.  day,  tried,  and  deposed  Nestorius,  patriarch 
of  Constantinople.^ 

John,  patriarch  of  Anti€)ch«  celebrated  for  his  wisdom  and 
piety,  arrived  five  days  after  the  condemnation  of  Nestorius, 
accompanied  by  twenty-six  suffiragans.  His  arrival  was  fbl* 
]owed  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished  cursing-matches  of 
antiquity.  The  sacred  bishops,  on  occasions  of  this  kind,  had 
immediate  recourse  to  cursing,  which  umfbrmly  gave  ease  to 
tbeir  conscience  and  vent  to  their  zeaL  The  holy  men,  for 
comfort,  displayed  their  devotion  in  a  litany  of  execrations. 
Their  ardent  piety  and  benevolence,  struggling  for  utterance, 
burst  in  ebullitions  of  anathemas.  Cyril  and  Nestorius,  prior 
to  the  meeting  of  the  council,  had,  in  the  spirit  of  their  MASTEBy 
exchanged  mutual  imprecations.  The  samt,  in  an  Alexandrian 
synod,  m  430,  had  launched  twelve  anathemas  at  the  heretic  9 
and  the  heretic,  inclined  to  make  some  return,  thanked  the  saint 
in  kind,  and  with  a  corresponding  nukiiber  of  these  inverted 
blessings.  John  and  Cyril,  now  at  Ephesus,  ec^afled  in  similat 
warfare.  John  and  his  partizans,  amounting  to  fifty,  posted  at 
the  Ephesian  inn,  and  informed  by  Caiididian  of  the  transactions 
of  the  adverse  party,  congratulated  Cyrils  Memnon,  and  their 
iico<»nplices  with  depositicHi  and  excommunioaticHi.  Nestorius, 
says  Godeau,  '  instead  of  recognizing  the  band  of  God  in  the 
Miunderb(4ts  of  the  council,  continued,  with  redoubled  fiiry  to 
xebel  against  the  divine  majesty.'  This  honour  Cyril  and  his 
faction,  entrenched  in  Marjr s  church,  repaid  with  cordiality  and 
devotion.*    The  spiritual  artillery  continued,  for  some  time,  to 

1  Socrat.  VII.  84.    Evag.  I.  3.  4.    liberates,  c  IV.    Spon.  430.  V.    Orabb  I 
^4.    Oodeao.  3.  292»  302,  308. 
•  Labb.  3.  946,  071.    Grabb.  1.  534,    Godcira,  3.  301.    Libenu  0.  YL. 


fulmiiiatft  ftiutMl  Anotlffiiiiad  $  and  dwsd  ractpioeal  benedictioiis 
WBiB  the  only  Kdoms  of  esteem  wWcfa  ^e  sacred  synods,  in 
tbeir  muttml  salutations,  cotiilescended  to  intercfaange. 

Tfae  Greeks  called  the  second  Ephesian  councfl  a  gaitf  of 
felons,  and  the  designation  would,  with  equal  propriety,  ha^e 
characterized  tfae  former  assembly,  which,  if  noscsnle,  excelled 
its  successor  in  aM  the  arts  of  ▼illany.  The  cnamcter  of  Cyril 
and  the  council  have  been  portrayed,  in  strong  colours,  by  the 
orientals,  Candidian,  Isidoms,  and  Oennadios.  The  orientals 
called  Cyril's  decision  tymnny  and  heretical  perfidy.  Can«- 
didian  represented  the  Ephesian  transactions  as  contmry  to  all 
order  ana  regularity*  Isidorus  accused  Cyril  of  rashness,  and 
the  Epfaesians  of  seeking  rerenge  instead  of  promotion  truth 
or  piety.  Oennadius  declared  Cyril  guilty  of  blaspneroy; 
while  Dionysius,  who  wrDte  in  597,  and  whose  collection  had 
the  greatest  authority  in  the  west,  entirely  omits  the  Ephesian 
council.* 

The  contest  Was^  at  last,  determined  by  the  emperor.  The 
fiuth,  which,  with  animosity  but  without  decision,  had  been 
debated  by  the  eccfesiasticai  body,  was,  at  length,  adjusted  by 
die  civil  authority.  The  unity  of  the  mediator's  pelrson  was, 
properiy  speaking,  established,  not  by  the  churen  but  by  the 
state«  The  app^  was,  not  to  the  Pope,  but  to  the  emperor ; 
and  the  synodaj  decision  was  reviewed,  not  by  Celestin  but  by 
Tbeodosius.  The  sovereign  and  his  courtiers,  after  a  protracted 
and  van^g  negociation,  reinstated  Cyril  and  banished  Nesto- 
rius.  The  orientals,  however,  persevered  for  severnt  years  m 
opposition.  But  the  oriental  diocese,  in  the  end,  was  reduced 
to  submission,  and  the  church  to  unity ;  not  indeed  by  eeclesi<^ 
astical  authority,  but  by  imperial  power.* 

The  Latins  proscribed  the  twenty-eighth  canon  of  the  Chal- 
cedonian  council,  which  conferred  the  same  honour  on  the 
Byzantine  patriarch  as  on  the  Rortoan  pontiff.  Leo  and  after 
hrni  Simplicius  opposed  it  with  all  their  might,  but  without  any 
success,  and  confirmed  only  the  fidth  of  the  eounciL  Its 
authority,  in  consequence,  has  been  rejected  by  the  Latins  t 
though  Pelaglus,  Gregory,  Pascal,  and  Boni&ce  acknowledged 
die  first  ibur  councils.* 

Thd  second  ByzantineorfiAh  intend  counciljUnderJustiniaA^ 
was,  for  some  lime,  rejected  by  Pope  Vigihus,  by  the  Afiicans, 

1  Orabb.  li  sot.    Bray.  1.  SI 4.    DaFis,i.S45.    Ud.  1.  SIO.    DaKii,1.4Sr 
484.    Facnn.  II.  4.    Giann.  m.  6. 
.  >  Evag.  I.  5.    Libera,  c.  YL    Labo.  3.  574.    Godean,  3. 310. 

*  NttSdm  ^aaCfaim  potuenmt  nartniin  obtinalre  coiiaeitfano.    Leo,  Ep.  S8.    I<b 
berate,  c.  XIII.    Sine  conaenfo  Pape  etlegatonim  Siva.  CanSaina,  4, 69.    " 
tsr.    PitlMd  14. 


mad  by  many  in  IDyria,  Italy,  Ligaria,  Tudcany,  btria,  Francoi 
Spam,  and  Ireland.  The  emperor  convatied  this  ccmgrest 
against  the  three  chapters,  a  momentoua  subject,  composed  by 
Tneodoret,  Ibas,  and  Theodoras.  Yigilius,  with  sixteen  bishops 
and  thuee  deacons  from  Italy,  Afiioa,  and  the  east,  was  in  Con- 
stantinople during  the  several  sessions  of  the  council,  and 
though  invited,  refused  to  attend.  But  the  synod,  notwith- 
standing, proceeded  in  its  task.  His  infallibility,  supported  by 
his  parSzans,  opposed  the  emperor  and  council,  but  in  vain, 
with  all  his  pontifical  power  and  authority.  He  formed  his 
bishops  and  deacons  into  a  separate  synod,  issued  a  institution 
defending,  though  in  qualified  terms,  the  ^ee  chapters  and 
Aeir  authore,  and  interdicting  by  the  authority  of  the  holy, 
apostolic  see,  all  fiirther  discussion  on  the  subject  The  coun- 
cil, in  reply,  pronounced  anathemaJB  against  the  persons  and 
defenders  of  Ibas,  Theodoret,  and  Theraorus*  His  holiness, 
dierefore,  being  a  partizan  of  these  authors,  who  were  con** 
demned  by  the  council,  was  anathematized  lor  abetting  heresy* 
VigiHus  refused  to  sanction  the  decisioti  of  the  synod,  and  Jus- 
tinian, without  any  ceremony,  banished  his  holiness*  The 
pontiff's  expatriation  brightened  his  understanding,  and  enabled 
nim  to  see  tne  subject  in  a  new  point  of  view.  His  infallibility, 
dirou^h  the  happy  efiisct  of  e(xue  tn  illuminating  his  intellect, 
felt  it  his  duty  to  apptove  what  he  had  formerly  condemned.' 
Heresy,  by  &e  ma^c  touch  of  imperial  power,  was,  by  a  speedy 
transformation,  converted  into  Catholicism,  and  error,  by  the 
same  process,  transubstantiated  into  orthodoxy. 

The  Italians,  Tuscans,  Liguiians,  Istrians,  French,  ^>anish, 
niyrians,  and  Africans,  who  had  the  effrontery  to  gainsay  the 
will  of  the  emperor,  were,  Kke  the  vicar-geneial  of  God,  con- 
verted by  the  sword  of  Justinian*  Reparatus  the  Carthaginian 
bishop  was  dismissed,  ahd  Primasius,  by  imperial  authority, 
was  substituted,  and  the  Africans,  in  general,  submitted.  The 
Italian  clergy  who  opposed,  were  banished.  The  French 
yielded  to  ttie  storm.  But  the  Lignrians,  and  Istrians,  who 
were  under  die  dominion  ofthe  Lombards,  and,  in  consequence, 
feared  no  persecution  from  the  emperor,  avowed  a  boMer  and 
more  protracted  opposition,  t^fae  schism,  from  its  commence 
ment  till  the  end,  u^ted  near  a  Century.* 

The  seventh  general  council,  which  assembled  at  Nicsea,  in 
&vour  of  image-worship,  was  disclaimed  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury. Irene's  son  Constantine,  in  the  east,  oioi  obtaining  a 
•hadow  empower,  proceeded,  says  l^latina,  to  repeal  the  synodal 

1  Alex.  18.  31,    Maimb.  42.    Cnibb,2.»l. 
»Qodetu,i  159,446.    Biriy.  1.343. 
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and  imperial  laws  wfaich  countenauced  emblematic  worship- 
Leo,  Michael,  and  Tbeophilus  followed  Coastantine's  exaixipld} 
with  determined  resolution  and  signal  efiect.  Two  councilsi 
one  in  814  and  the  other  in  821,  decided  against  the  Nicena 
assembly.  The  Nioene  acts  remained  in  a  state  of  proscriptioa 
among  the  Greeks,  till  the  final  establishment  of  idolatry  by 
the  Empress  Theodora.* 

The  Nicene  decisions  were  disclaimed  by  the  western  emperc»: 
and  the  Latin  church.  The  Caroline  books,  with  the  Parisian 
and  Frankfortian  councils,  showed  the  minds  of  the  Latins  in 
unequivocal  terms.  The  council  of  Frankfort  exhibited  a  repre* 
sentation  of  die  western  clergy  from  England,  Italy,  France, 
and  Oermany ;  and  amounted  in  all  to  three  hundred.  Ac- 
cording to  Alexander,  'the  French  did  not,  in  former  times, 
reckon  the  second  Nicene  among  the  general  councils.'  The 
Frankfordans,  say  Aventm,  Hincmar,  and  Regina,  rescinded 
the  deciflbns  of  the  false  Grecian  Synod  in  favour  of  image* 
worship.  Ivo  and  Aimon  also  proscribed  this  convention* 
Nicholas  and  Adrian,  who  lived,  the  one  seventy-five  and  \b» 
other  eighty  years  after  the  Nicene  assembly,  reckon  only  six 
general  councils.'  The  Nicene  congress,  therefore,  was  ex- 
cluded by  these  pontifis.  The  cabal  of  Nicaea,  for  it  deserves 
no  better  name,  was,  in  this  manner,  accounted,  for  a  series  of 
years,  a  mere  Grecian  synod  and  of  no  general  authority.  But 
Its  merits,  it  seems,  grew  with  its  age,  and,  in  process  of  time, 
the  patrons  of  Romanism  and  idolatry  began  to  invest  the  con* 
temptible  junto  with  the  attributes  of  universality,  holiness,  and 
infallibility* 

The  canons  of  the  twelfth  general  council,  which  met  at  the 
Lateran  palace  in  1215,  lay,  for  322  years,  neglected  and  un* 
known.  This  celebrated  ecclesiastical  congress  has,  in  latter 
days,  occasioned  a  wonderfid  diversity  of  opinion.  The 
councils  of  Oxford,  Constance,  and  Trent  maintained  its  uni* 
versality  and  authority.  Bellarmine  supported  its  ecumenicity, 
accounted  its  rejection  a  heresy,  and  called  Barclay,  who  re- 
flected on  its  third  canon,  a  pagan  and  a  publican.  Perron, 
Possevui,  and  Alexander  entertsdned  a  high  opinion  of  it.  But 
this  flattering  picture  is  reversed  by  Paris,  Nauclerus,  Platina, 
Godefnd,  Antony,   Severin,  Du   Pin,    aiad    Barclay*      The 

Platin.  lOr.  Orabb.  3.  457.  Bin.  6.  232.  Theod.  B)p.  XV. 
*  Nicaena  Seconda  Synodoa  oUm  a  OalliB  inter  ecmneoiooa  nan  foit  Aleoc  8& 
630.  In  Frankfordienai  concilio  tcita  Grscoram  de  adorandia  inumnibiu  rescissa 
•tint.  Avon.  337.  Pseudo-synodoa  Oreconiin  deatnicta  est.  Hincm.  c.  XX. 
Mabillon,  2.  495.  Pithon,  IS.  Omnium  sanctoitim  ct<iiM  venerandonim  mx  ca» 
ciHoram  autoritate.  Labb.  9.  1309.  Nihil  aademns  viwdicare,  qnod  ^  poent 
Nicatoo  concilio,  et  qninqne  cotaronun  conoiliomm  regiuia  obTiare.  Adrian,  U 
fa  Du  Pin,  395. 
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cooncil,  according  to  these  historians  and  critics,  did  nothing ; 
and  ended  in  laughter  and  mockezy.  Its  canons,  in  all  their 
worth  or  worthlessness,  rested,  for  more  than  three  centuries, 
in  a  state  of  dormancy,  unknown  to  pontiff,  cardinal,  bishop, 
critic,  or  historian ;  and  Christendom  certainly  would  have  been 
at  no  loss,  had  they  slept  till  etemi^*  The  canons,  such  as 
they  sue,  were  not,  as  might  have  been  expected,  printed  at  last 
from  a  manuscript  in  the  Vatican  or  nom  the  Pope's  own 
library ;  but  extracted,  in  the  year  1637  by  Cochlaeus,  a  Lu- 
theran, from  a  German  library,  and  transmitted  to  Colonia  for 
insertion  in  Crabb's  collection  of  the  councils,  though  they  are 
not  mentioned  in  Merlin's  edition  of  1536.^  The  document,  in 
this  manner,  lay  concealed  for  ages ;  and  Christendom  was  de* 
frauded  of  its  -precious  instruction  till  aiter  the  reformation, 
when  its  dazzling  truths,  through  the  research  of  a  Piotestant 
theologian,  burst,  in  all  their  splendour  and  infallibility,  on  an 
admiring  and  enlightened  world!.  The  inquisition,  in  particular, 
must  have  felt  a  great  want  of  its  third  canon,  winch  teaches 
the  most  approved  and  efficient  means  of  persecution  and  ex- 
tirpation ol  heresy ;  though,  to  do  the  inquisitors  justice,  they 
could  rack  the  suspected  in  the  secret  cell,  and  bum  the 
heretical  at  a  public  act  of  faith,  in  a  Christian  spirit  and  with 
an  edifying  enect,  without  the  direction  of  the  infallible  Lateran 
council. 

Such  is  the  scheme  of  the  Italian  &ction  and  their  partizans 
an  general  councils,  and  such  the  diversity  of  opinion  on  this 
subject.  A  second  party  rejects  the  councils  of  Lyons, 
Florence,  Lateran,  and  Trent  These,  in  general,  are  the 
French  school,  who  disclaim  pontifical  infallibuity  and  deposi- 
tion of  kings. 

The  French  reject  the  coundl  of  Lyons,  which  is  the 
thirteenth  in  the  plan  of  the  Italian  school.  The  patrons  of 
pontifical  despotism  and  regal  deposition  extol  this  assembly  to 
the  sky.  Their  opponents,  on  the  contrary,  load  it  widi 
ridicule  and  contempt.  Paris,  Albert,  Trithemius,  Pladna, 
and  Palmerius  deny  its  universality  ;  and  the  same  idea  was 
entertained  by  Launoy,  Du  Pin,  and  Widrington.  Nicolin, 
Silvius,  Sixtus,  and  Carranza,  in  their  collections,  have  omitted 
it  as  unworthy  of  general  or  public  attention.  Onuphrius,  says 
Du  Pin, '  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  invested  this  assem* 
Uy  with  universality.** 


^ Moz.  21.  500;  59&  Platmai  in  Imi.  IIL  Da  Vin,  Sn.  Waldi,65,  VmhM^ 
962.    Doyle,  503. 

*  Laanoy,  ad  Baym.  Flatin.  in  Inn.  17.  Giannon,  XVIL  8.  Da  Pin.  551 
Canm,  S2. 
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The  French  also  reject  the  Fbventme  councQ,  ^orliich  they 
call  a  conventicle,  neither  general  nor  lawfiiL  Such  have  been 
the  repiesentations  of  Alexander,  Du  Pin,  and  Moreri.*  The 
French  and  Italians  differed  on  this  subject  in  the  council  of 
Trent  The  Italians  asserted  ils  universality;  i^le  the  French 
Kefused  this  tide  to  an  assembly,  which,  they  said,  was  cele- 
brated by  a  few  Italians  and  fonr  Grecians.  The  Florentians 
raised  the  pontiff  above  a  council,  and,  in  consequence,  offended 
the  Oallicans,  who  place  the  supremacy  in  an  universal  and 
lawful  synod.  The  assembly  of  Florence,  besides,  was  content 
poraiy  with  that  of  Basil,  whidi,  in  the  French  account,  waa 
^neral;  and  two  general  councils,  it  is  plain,  could  not  coexist 
m  Christendom* 

The  fifth  council  of  the  Lateran,  in  1512,  under  Julius  and 
Leo,  is,  in  a  paiticular  manner,  obnoxious  to  the  French  nation* 
bs  authori^  was  opposed  by  the  French  king,  clergy,  and  par- 
liament. The  French,  according  to  Gibert  and  Moieri,  never 
accounted  the  Lateran  assembly  general.  Lewis  the  Twelfth, 
indeed,  who  had  patronized  the  synod  of  Pisa  in  opposition  to 
that  of  the  Lateran,  submitted,  in  1513,  to  the  latter  convention, 
which,  in  accordance  with  his  meyesty'a  will,  annulled  the 
pragmatic  sancdon  and  substituted  the  concordat.  But  the 
French  people  continued  detennined  and  steady.  The  parlia^ 
ment,  indeed,  were  compelled  to  register  the  concordat ;  but 
with  reiterated  protestations  that  they  acted  by  the  express 
command  of  the  monarch,  and  neither  authorised  nor  approved 
its  publication.  The  Parisian  university,  in  particular,  distin- 
guished for  its  learning  and  independence,  opposed  Lewis,  Leo, 
we  council,  and  the  concordat.  This  &culty  took  sufficient 
liberty  with  the  pontiff  and  his  convention,  accused  him  of 
acting  for  the  destruction  of  Catbohcism,  the  divine  laws,  and 
the  sacred  canons ;  and  boldly  appealed  firom  the  papal  and 
synodal  enactments  to  a  wiser  pope,  and-  to  a  free  ana  lawful 
QounciL  The  appeal,  in  1617,  was  printed  and  posted  in  the 
cross  ways  and  m  the  most  public  places  of  the  city.  The 
French  king,  also,  in  1612^  abandoned  the  council  of  the 
Lateran,  wluch  the  French,  in  the  most  decided  manner,  con- 
tbued  to  disclaiffi^^ 

The  Couacil  of  Trent  wa^  not  only  rejected  in  France,  but 
also  in  Spaan,  Fhmdevsi^  Naples,  part  of  Ireland,  and  reaUy 
though  not  formally  in  Germany.     Its  doctrinal  decisionst 

^  Floreiitinuin  nee  legitinmm,  nee  genenle,  agnoicitiir.  Alex.  25,  415.  Floren- 
tiuwmf  nee  oeeuMniicaniJiaft  geaenlet  n{]oitiuv  Dm  Pfn,  4S1.  On  n'y  met  {Mint 
fd  raiiff  des  concilef  generenz,  le  cinqnieme  eoncile  de  LaUvn  ni  cdloi  de  Florenoe 
lloren;3.baf;Dtfik1,(k  J5a.    Psolo,  VII. 

•  Gibeit»  1.  106.    Moreri,  3.  55a    Du  Pin,  430.    Braj  4.  400. 
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indeed,  embodied  the  prior  feith  of  these  kingdoms  9  and, 
therefore,  was  not  opposed.  The  theology j  however,  inculcated 
at  Trent,  was  recognized,  not  on  the  atithority  of  that  assembly, 
but  on  the  authority  of  antiquity  and  former  Reception.  The 
council  was  utterly  exploded  by  the  French,  on  account  of  its 
canons  of  discipline  and  reformation.  The  French,  says  Peta- 
vius  and  Moreri,  respected  the  faith  of  this  assembly,  but 
disclaimed  its  discipline.  The  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  who 
attended  at  Trent,  was,  on  his  return,  reprehended  by  the  king, 
clergy,  and  the  parhament,  for  consenting  to  many  tnings  pre- 
judicial to  the  French  nation.  The  discord  and  intrigues  of  the 
Trentine  theologians  became  the  subject  of  jest,  satire,  ridicule, 
and  merriment.  The  prelatical  conyention  of  Trent,  it  was 
said,  in  proverbial  but  profane  wit,  excelled  the  apostolic  council 
of  Jerusalem.  The  ancient  assembly  required  the  aid  of  the 
floly  Ghost ;  while  the  modem  synod  was  independent  of  such 
assistance,  and  could  determine  by  human  wisdom  and  arbitrary 
dictation.* 

Its  publication  was  opposed  by  many  persons  and  arguments. 
The  Farisian  parliament  notified  twenty-three  of  its  reforming 
and  disciplinarian  canons,  which  became  the  topic  of  public 
animadversion ;  and  which,  it  was  alleged,  were  repu^ant  to 
the  regal  authority,  the  common  law,  and  the  pubhc  good* 
The  canons,  it  was  maintained,  which  countenanced  the  excom- 
munication and  deposition  of  kings,  the  ecclesiastical  punishment 
of  laymen  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  the  superiority  of  the 
pope  above  a  general  council,  tended  to  extend  the  spiritual 
authority  of  the  church,  and  to  diminish  the  civil  power  of  the 
state.  Many  attempts  were  made  to  effect  its  reception  in  the 
French  dominions,  but  in  vain.  The  Roman  hierarchs  directed 
all  their  energy  to  this  end  ;  and  engaged,  on  one  occasion,  the 
interest  of  the  emperor  of  Germany,  the  king  of  Spain,  and 
the  duke  of  Savoy.  The  Parisian  faculty,  also,  in  those  days 
of  its  degeneracy,  used  their  influence  in  favour  of  the  Roman 
court*  The  united  influence  of  the  pope,  the  cmwror,  the 
king,  the  duke,  and  the  Sorbonne,  in  1614,  procutea  the  con- 
sent of  the  French  nobility  and  clergy,  but  the  prdject  wad 
firustrated  by  the  firmness  of  the  Commons.  The  French 
nation,  in  consecjuence,  to  the  present  day,  di^rlaim  the  authority 
of  the  general,  infallible,  holy,  Roman  council  of  Trent.* 

The  council  of  Trent  underwent  similar  treatment  in  tha 
kingdom  of  Spain.    Philip,  indeed,  tJie.king  of  the  Spanish 

1  Canones  in  Gallia  de  dogmate  yenerBntar,  de  diBctplina  vero  refljpnantnr. 
Fetaviiis,  2.  249.  Le  concUe  de  Treoten'y  est  point  mm  poor  la  ditcipliiM 
Moreri,  3.  53d.    Paolo,  2.  6S5.    Gibert,  1;  148. 

•  Paolo,  2.  698.    Thiuui.    OV.  21.    Dan.  9.  321. 
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nadoQ,  displayed,  on  the  occasion,  a  splendid  specimen  of 
pdicy.  The  Spanish  monarch  wished  to  gratify  the  Roman 
pontiff,  and,  at  the  same  time,  reject  the  Trentine  council.  The 
sovereign,  therefore,  made  a  show  of  publishing  it,  and  never- 
theless found  means  of  security  against  its  obnoxious  canons 
of  discipUne  and  of  reformation-  These  he  was  determined 
to  repel,  but  with  wary  circumspection.  He  convened  the 
Spamsh  clergy  in  1564,  in  the  synods  of  Salamanca,  Toledo, 
Saragossa,  Seville,  and  Valentia ;  and  sent  deputies  to  preside 
in  these  conventions.  AU,  in  consequence,  was  carried,  in  * 
these  synods,  according  to  the  dictation  of  the  king's  council. 
The  result  was,  that  in  Spain,  the  land  of  Catholicism,  whose 
sovereigns  were  the  most  obsequious  servants  of  the  Roman 
pontiff,  the  universal,  holy,  Roman  synod  was  acknowledged 
only  so  far  as  was  consistent  with  the  prerogatives  of  the  king, 
the  privileges  of  the  people,  and  the  laws  of  the  nation.* 

Similar  decisicwis  were  enacted  in  the  Netherlands.  Margaret, 
duchess  of  Parma,  was,  at  this  time,  governess  of  these  provinces. 
She  consulted  the  magistracy,  clergy,  and  royal  council,  who 
represented  the  Trentine  canons  of  reformation  as  unfriendly  to 
the  privileges  and  usages  of  the  Belgian  dominions.  These 
counsellors  also  feared  popular  commotions,  if  the  council  were 
published  without  any  restriction.  Its  publication,  therefore, 
was  accompanied  with  a  declaration,  that  its  reception  would 
be  allowed  to  effect  no  innovation  in  the  laws  and  customs  of 
the  provinces.  The  duke  of  Alba,  the  Neapolitan  viceroy  in 
1594,  published  the  council  in  the  Neapolitan  dominions  of 
Spain,  with  similar  provisions  against  all  innovation.* 

The  Trentine  discipUne  is  also  excluded  from  part  of  Ireland. 
Its  &ith,  says  Doyle,  in  his  parliamentary  evidence,  is  admitted 
through  the  whole  island,  but  not  its  discipline.  Its  canons  on 
matrimony,  for  example,  have  obtained  only  a  partial  reception. 
The  provincial  bishops  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  delibera- 
ting whether  the  Trentine  discipline  would  be  usefiiL  Those 
who  concluded  in  favour  of  its  utility  published  a  declaration 
to  that  effect  in  each  chapel ;  and  the  annunciation  gave  it 
validity  in  the  bounds  of  their  jurisdiction.  Those  who  decided 
against  its  utility,  omitted  its  publication;  and  the  Trentine 
canons,  were  excluded  from  the  limits  of  their  ecclesiastical 
authority.*  The  holy  council,  in  this  manner,  was  subjected  to  a 
partial  exclusion  even  from  the  Island  of  Saints.  The  Emerald 
Isle  itself  enjoys  only  in  part  the  sacred  canons,  which  the  Irish 
prelaxjy,  in  some  provinces,  accounted  and  declared  useless. 

1  Giannon,  XXXni.  3.    Paolo,  2.  685.    Slevin,  236. 

'  Von  Espen,  c.  11.    Giazmon,  xzziii.  3.  Paolo,  2.  686.    Gibert,  I.  146. 

•Doyle,  385 
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Thefiiends  of  the  reformation  in  Oermany  detested  the  faith 
of  Trent,  and  the  friends  of  Romanism  disliked  its  discipline. 
TThe  Emperor,  indeed,  allowed  it  a  formal  reception  in  his  do- 
minions. But  the  admission,  clogged  as  it  was  with  many 
restrictions,  was  rather  nominal  than  real.  Its  recognition  was 
by  no  means  uniform ;  an4  those  who  acknowledged  its  authority 
inteipreted  its  canons  as  they  pleased.* 

The  French,  in  this  manner,  dismissing  the  councils  of  Lyons, 
Florence,  Lateran,  and  Trent,  adopt  those  of  Pisa,  Constance, 
Basil,  and  the  second  of  Pisa.  The  French,  says  Moreri, 
*  recognize,  as  general,  the  councils  of  Pisa,  Constance,  and 
BasiL''  The  Pisan  assembly  in  1409  has  occasioned  a  variety 
ofopinicHis.  Some  have  denied  its  universality.  Its  name  is 
not  found  among  the  eighteen  approved  by  the  Italians ;  and  its 
authority  has  been  rejected  bv  Cajetan,  Antoninus,  Sanderus, 
and  Raynald.  Antoninus  endeavours  to  throw  contempt  on  this 
assembly  by  calling  it  an  unlawful  conventicle.  The  statement 
of  Petavius,  respecting  this  congress  is  amusing.  The  Pisan 
assembly,  says  this  author,  was,  as  it  were,  a  general  council.' 
Bellarmine  characterizes  it  as  neither  approved  nor  condemned.* 
This  champion  of  Romanism  and  his  partizans  cannot  decide, 
whether  this  equivocal  convention  should  be  stapiped  with  the 
seal  of  infallibihty  or  marked  with  the  signature  ot  reprobation. 
Its  decisions  are  consigned,  according  to  this  celebrated  polemic 
and  his  minions,  to  float  on  the  ocean  of  uncertainty,  and  to  be 
treated  with  esteem  or  contempt  at  the  suggestion  of  caprice  or 
partiality.  The  unfortunate  synod,  which  no  person,  in  Bellar- 
mine's  system,  is  either  to  own  or  disown,  is  left,  like  a  peaceful 
and  insulated  state,  without  any  alliance,  either  ofiensive  or 
defensive,  among  bdligerent  powers,  to  defend  its  own  frontiers 
or  to  maintain  an  armed  neutrality.  Bellarmine,  however,  had 
reasons  for  his  moderation  or  indecision.  The  Pisans  deposed 
Gregory  and  Benedict  for  heresy  and  schism,  and  elected  Alex- 
ander, who  has  been  recognized  as  the  rightful  pontiff  and  a 
necessary  link  in  the  unbroken  chain  of  the  pontifical  succession. 
Bellarmine,  had  he  approved  the  Pisan  assembly,  would,  con- 
trary to  his  principles,  have  admitted  the  supremacy  of  a  general 
council  and  its  authority  to  degrade  a  Roman  pontiff  Had  the 
cardinal  disapproved,  he  would  have  acknowledged  the  inva- 
lidity of  Alexander's  election,  and  dismissed  God's  vicar-general 

>  Paolo,  2.  697. 

*  Btt  France,  on  reconnoit  poor  generanz,  lea  Oonciles  de  Oonatance,  de  Pise, 
et  de  BAle.     Moreri,  3,  539. 

*  PiMuuun,  tanqoam  Oenemle  conyooatom  cardinalibna.  Pectavina,  2.  249. 
rimetan  c.  XI.    Antoniua,  c.  V.    Sandenia,  VIII. 

*  Generale  nee  approbatam,  neo  reprobatam,  -videtnr  eaae  Oonoilinm  Piaannm. 
BeILI.8. 
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froin  the  seiies  of  the  poDtifical  auocessioQ.  The  Je8«k,tliefre> 
fore,  like  an  hoaest  wan,  had  recourse  to  an  expeilient  and  left 
the  Pisans  to  their  Uberty. 

The  French,  however,  dissenting  from  BeUaraiiniBm,  olaioi 
the  Pisan  assembly  as  their  aJly  :  and  acknowledge  its  univer- 
sality and  authority,  which  have  bqpn  advocated  bv  Du  Pin, 
Moreri,  Alexander,  and  other  hiBtorians.  These  authors  record 
its  convocation  firom  aU  CbristendoiBi  and  oonfirmatioa  by  pope 
Alexander.^ 

The  universaliiy  of  the  Coostantian  council  is  maintained  in 
the  French  scbooL  A  variety  o{  conflictiog  opinions,  indeed, 
has  been  entertained  on  the  ecun^nicity  of  dua  assembly. 
Bosius  and  Cotton  would  allow  it  neither  a  total  or  partial 
generality r  Cardinal  CiMitarin  ^exaUided  it  firom  H»  comp^idium 
of  councils,  and  pope  gixtu^  from  his  paintings  and  inscriptions 
in  the  Vatican.  The  Florentian  and  LaJteran  conventions 
reprobated  its  definition  of  the  superiority  of  a  council  above 
a  pope.  Its  authority  is  disregarded  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
the  nations  under  their  control.  The  Itahans  in  the  council  of 
Trent,  represented  it  as  in  part  approved  and  in  part  con- 
demned ;  and  the  Italian  system  on  this  subject  has  been 
adopted  by  Bellarmine,  Cajaus,  Cretan,  and  Duval,  Baptista, 
in  the  Trentine  assembly,  extolled  the  Constantian,  says  racdo, 
above  all  other  councils.  The  French,  in  the  same  synod, 
declared  it  general  in  all  its  sessions  from  beginning  to  end ;  and 
this  declaration  has  been  repeated  by  Lorrain,  Launoy,  Alex- 
ander, Moreri,  Carranza,  and  Du  Pin.  The  Constantian  council, 
says  Alexander,  '  represented  the  universal  church,  and  among 
the  French  is  accounted  general  in  all  its  parts.'  Pope  Martin 
confirmed  it,  and,  by  his  sanction,  sealed  it  with  infallibility.* 

The  French  school  also  recognized  th^  Basilian  council  as 
general.  The  BasUians  have  met  with  much  opposdtion  and 
much  support,  with  many  enemies  and  many  friends.  Popes 
and  councils,  supported  by  many  cridos  and  theologians,  such 
as  Bellarmine',  Turrecrema,  Cayetan,  Sanderus,  Haynald, 
Bzovius,  and  Duval,  declaimed  with  fury  against  its  authority, 
and  execrated  its  decisions*  Eugenius  the  Fourth  assailed  it 
with  red  hot  anathemas,  and  cursed  its  assembled  fathers,  in 
colonel  Bath's  elegant  style,  with  *  great  dignity  of  expression 
and  emphasis  of  judgment.'  The  sacred  synod,  though  exe- 
crated, were  loth  to  be  in  debt,  and  made  a  suitable  return. 
The  holy  ftthers  declared  his  infellibility  guilty  of  contumacy, 

1  Da  Pin,  403.     Moreri,  3.  539.    Alex.  34,  551. 
*  Apad  GttUoa,  Oonstaatietwe  OonciUiiin,  in  omnibiu  mii  portflsiu,  oei 
habetor.    Alex  25.  415.    Du  Pin,  421.    Bell.  1.  7.    Paolo,  VI.  et  VTT 
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pertinacity,  rebellbn,  incorngtbil]ty>  diaobedienoe,  simony, 
sc^hism,  heresy,  deaertion  irom  the  faith,  violation  of  the  caiioi]», 
scandalizaition  of  the  churdi,  and  unwor^y  of  any  title,  rank, 
honour,  or  digniQr.  Leo  the  Tenth  called  this  assembly,  in 
contempt, «  conventicle.  Its  name,  says  Paxdo,  was  detested 
at  Trent,  as  schismatical  and  destitutB  of  xmiversality  and 
authority.* 

The  cocmcil,  nevertheless,  execrated  as  it  was  by  popes  and 
councils,  and  exploded  by  divines,  was  confirmed  by  Nicholas 
*iie  Fifth,  and  received  through  the  extensive  territory  and 
numerous  churches  of  France  and  Germany.  The  sanction 
of  Nicholas,  it  seems,  notwidistanding  the  course  of  cursing  il 
endured  from  Eugenios,  vested  it  with  infallibility.  The  French 
contemplate  it  wnh  pecaliar  esteem,  and  regard  its  rival  of 
Florence  as  a  conventicle.  The  Sorix>nnists,  such  as  Richeriusi 
Du  Pin,  Launoy,  and  Alexander,  have,  with  aigument  and 
eloquence,  maintained  its  cecumenioity,  and  their  approval  has 
been  repeated  by  Moieri  and  even  Carranza.^ 

The  French  idso  acknowledge  the  second  of  Pisa,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  fifth  of  the  Lateran.  Julius  the  Second  delighted  in 
war,  practised  cruelty  on  the  cardinals,  excommunicated  Lewis 
the  French  king,  and  absolved  his  subjects  from  the  oath  of 
fidelity.  A  few  of  the  cardinals,  in  consequence,  separated 
firom  the  pontiff;  and,  patronized  by  Maximilian,  the  German 
emperor,  and  Lewis,  the  French  monarch,  summoned  a  council, 
in  1511,  at  Pisa.  Julius,  in  opposition,  opened  a  council,  in 
1512,  at  the  Lateran.  These  two  conventions,  as  might  be 
expected,  did  not  treat  each  other  with  excess  of  politeness* 
JuHus  characterized  the  Pisans  as  a  scandal,  a  pestilence,  a 
convention  of  the  devil,  a  congregation  of  wretches,  an  assembly 
of  mali^ants,  whose  head  was  Satan  the  fiither  of  fidsebood 
and  schism ;  and  found  the  sacred  synod  guilty  of  obstinacy, 
rebellion,  conspiracy,  audacity,  treason,  temerity,  abomination, 
sacrilege,  senselessness,  ftaudulence,  dissimulation,  contumacy, 
sedition,  schism,  and  heresy.  EKs  infallibility  having,  with 
such  graphic  precision,  drawn  their  character,  proceeded, 
without  any  ceremony,  to  pronounce  their  sentence  of  excom- 
munication. Unsatisned  with  his  sentence  against  the  refiractoiy 
convention,  the  vicar-general  of  Ood  interaicted  Pisa,  Milan, 
and  Lyons,  where  the  synod  was  allowed  to  meet^ 

The  Pisans,  overflowing  with  gratitude,  and  ready  at  com- 
pliment and  benediction,  retaliated  in  fine  style.     The  holy 

'  Alex.  95.  437.  Onb.  3.  9S6.  Morari,  S.  100.  BelL  lU.  16.  Paolo,  VI.  and 
VTI.    L'EgliM  Gallicane  on  tena  o«  ooncile  pour  oecumenique.    Milletot,  572. 

•  Da  Pin.  405.    Alex.  26.  40S.    Brays,  4.  400.    Daniel  6.  153.    Carraoza,  570. 

*  Labb.  19.  570.  572—577.    Com.  5.  a56«  357,  3C0. 
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(athers  declared  the  vicar-geQeial  of  Jesus  guilty  of  contumacy^ 
schism,  kicorrigibililT»  obduracy,  perjury,  and  indeed  all  villany. 
The  sacred  synod,  ro  these  compliments,  added  a  benediction 
couched  in  very  flattering  language.  This  consisted  in  sus- 
pending  the  viceroy  of  heaven  from  the  administration  of  the 
popedom,  and  prohibiting  all  obedience  of  the  clergy  and  laity 
of  Christendom.  This  sentence,  in  all  its  rigour,  was  actually 
enforced  through  the  French  nation.  Lewis  commanded  bs 
subjects,  both  clergy  and  laity,  to  withdraw  all  submission. 
But  the  martial  Julius,  in  the  mean  time,  who  had  excom* 
municated  Lewis,  died,  and  the  sensual  Leo  succeeded.  Lewis, 
therefore,  in  1513,  withdrew  his  support  from  the  Pisans,  and 
submitted  to  the  authority  of  Leo  and  the  Laterans.  Maximi- 
lian also  discountenanced  the  Pisan  conventicxi,  which,  in  con- 
sequence, disbanded.  But  this  variation  of  the  French  sovereign 
was  not  lasting.  The  French  monaxchs  afterwards  returned 
to  the  council  of  Pisa.  Its  acts,  in  1612,  were  published  from 
the  library  of  his  most  Christian  majesty,  and  its  authority,  in 
opposition  to  that  of  the  Lateran,  which  had  always  been 
obnoxious  to  tlie  French  parliament  and  clergy,  was  again 
acknowledged.* 

Such  on  the  subject  of  councils,  is  the  variation  between  the 
French  and  Italian  schools.  The  French  reject  four  council, 
those  of  Lyons,  Fbrence,  Lateran,  and  Trent,  which  the  Italians 
admit ;  and  admit  four,  those  of  Pisa,  Constance,  Basil,  and  the 
second  of  Pisa,  which  the  others  reject.  ^ 

A  third  party  in  the  Romish  Church  reject  the  whole  or  a 
part  of  the  councils,  which,  in  the  Italian  system,  occur  from  the 
eighth  at  Constantinople  to  the  sixteenth  at  Florence.  All  these 
were  retrenched  by  Abrahamus,  Clement,  and  Pol^.  The  edi- 
tion of  the  Florentian  synod,  published  by  Abrahamus,  reckons 
it  the  eighth  general  counciL  The  editor,  therefore,  expunges 
the  Byzantine  council  and  the  seven  foUovtdng.  The  extermi- 
nation of  the  eighth,  says  Launoy,  was  in  accordance  with  several 
Oreeks  and  Latins.'  The  edition  of  Abrahamus  was  approved 
by  Clement  the  Seventh,  who  stamped  it  with  the  seed  of  his 
infallibility.  Baronius,  nevertheless,  followed  by  Binius  and 
Labb6,  has  found  the  editor  ^ilty  of  audacity,  ignorance, 
temerity,  and  &lsehood.'    Pole,  in  the  synod  of  Lambeth,  in 

1  Inveterate  netta  nmonia  et  ne'  oofltmni  m&mi  et  perdato.    Onicciardiii,  i.  275. 

Endnrcj  en  nmonie  et  en  errenn  infiunes  et  danmables,  il  ne  poavoit  etre  capa 
ble  de  goavemer  la  Papaut^.  It  etoit  notoirement  incorrigible  an  acandale  oniveno 
de  toate  la  Chrestienite  vignier.  3.  867.  Mariana,  5.  767.  Morori,  3.  558.  et  5 
72.    Alex.  25.  27.    Bniya,  4.  461. 

*  Fuiflfle  Onecoa  et  Latinos,  qni  oetavam  aynodnm  e  nomero  generalinm  tynt 
donim  expnnxerint.     Lannoj,  4.  224.  et  5.  333. 

'  Magna  interpretia  tementate,  et  andaoia,  neat  et  imperitia  factom  eat.  Bhi.  ^ 
1038.    Labb.  10.  096.    WOkin,  4.  122. 126. 
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1566,  adopted  the  same  enumeration^  and  denominated  the 
Florentian  assembly  the  eighth  general  council.^  This  was 
transacted  in  an  EngUsh  synod,  and,  there£>re,  was  the  general 
opinion  of  the  En^li^  cler^  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary.  Pole, 
notwithstanding,  m  noble  mconsistency,  recognized  the  ecume- 
nicity of  the  fourth  and  fifth  of  the  Lateran,  and  the  second  of 
Lyons.  This  system  proscribed  the  eight  general  councils 
which  met  at  Constantinople,  Lateran,  Lyons,  and  Vienna. 
Cardinal  Cantarin's  account  differs  litde  fiom  that  of  Abra- 
hamus,  Clement,  and  Pole.  The  cardinal,  in  1562,  in  his 
summary  of  councils,  addressed  to  Paul  the  third,  reckons  the 
Byzantine  the  eighth,  and  the  Florentian  the  ninth  general 
counciL  He  therefore  omits  two  of  Lyons,  four  of  the  Lat- 
eran, and  those  of  Vienna,  Pisa,  Constance,  and  Basil ;  and 
excludes  ten  which  have  been  owned  by  the  French  and  Italian 
schools. 

Sixtus,  Carranza,  Silvius,  and  the  Constantian  synod  omit 
part  of  the  councils,  which  intervened  between  the  eighth  and 
sixteenth.  Sixtus  ihe  fifth,  in  1588,  erected  paintings  and  in- 
scriptions of  the  general  councils  in  the  Vatican.  These  omit 
the  first  and  second  of  the  Lateran,  which,  destitute  of  canons, 
have  no  paintings  or  inscriptions  in  the  Vatican.'  These  two, 
therefore,  are  discarded  by  a  celebrated  pontiff  at  the  head- 
quarters of  Romanism.  Carranza  and  Suvius  omit  the  first, 
second,  and  third  of  the  Lateran  as  void  of  authority,  or  un- 
worthy of  attention.  BeUarmine  admits  the  mutilation  of  their 
acts  and  the  imperfection  of  their  history.  The  ecclesiastical 
annals,  according  to  Gibert,  have  recorded  only  the  definitions 
of  the  council  of  Vienna,  the  constitutions  of  the  first  and  second 
of  Lyons,  and  the  canons  of  the  four  former  of  the  Lateran. 
The  Constantian  assembly,  reckoning  in  all  only  eleven,  men- 
tions but  three,  which  assembled  at  the  Lateran,  Lyons,  and 
Vienna,  between  the  Byzantine  and  Florentian  conventions. 
The  Constantians,  therefore,  exclude  the  five  which  met  at  the 
Lateran,  Lyons,  and  Pisa.  The  pontiff  elect,  according  to  the 
Constantian  assembly  in  its  thirty-ninth  session,  was,  in  the 
presence  of  the  electors,  required  to  profess  his  fidth  in  these 
eleven  general  councils,  and  especially  in  the  eight  which 
assembled  at  Nicsea,  Constantinople,  Ephesus,  and  Chalcedon.' 
Had  the  Constantians,  who  omitted  five,  exterminated  the 
whole  of  these  councils  firom  the  annals  of  time,  the  holy  &thers 

>  In  OetftTa  GeneraJU  Synodo  Floreiiti»  tab  £iig«iio#    Labb.  20^    101&     1021. 

*  On  n'a  pcnAt  les  canons  de  cea  deiu  ooncfleaf  et  ila  n'cmt  point  da  taUaan,  id 
d'lnacription  dana  le  Vatican.    Moreri  3,  539. 

•  Gibert,   1.  98.    Orabb.  2.  i.  55.    Alex.  31.  505.    Sanota  oalo  mdvanalk 
concilia  immotilata  aeryar^    Labb.  16.  703, 1046. 
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would  have  oonferred  a  disdiiguifihed  &vour  on  die  world,  and 
merited  the  lasting  thanks  of  mankind. 

The  critics  and  historians  of  Romanismt  varying  in  this  man- 
ner in  the  enumeratbn  of  the  general  opuncils,  vaiy  also  about 
their  universality.  Some  condition  or  peculiarity  should  distin* 
guish  a  general  from  a  diocesan,  a  provincial^  or  a  nadonal 
synod.  This  characteristic  distinction,  nowever,  has  never  been 
ascertained.  The  attempt,  indeed,  has  been  made  by  Bellar- 
mine,  Binius,  Carranza,  Jacobatius,  Holden,  Lupus,  Arsdekia, 
Fabulottus,  Panormitan,  Bosius,  and  Martinon.  But  their 
requisitions  differ  from  each  other  and  from  the  facts  of  the 
councils.  The  theory  of  each  is  at  variance  with  the  rest  or 
inapplicaUe  to  the  councils,  the  universality  of  which  is  ad- 
mitted* 

One  party,  would  leave  the  decision  to  the  pope.  These 
reckon  it  the  prerogative  of  the  Roman  pontiff  to  determine  on 
the  universality  and  sufficiency  of  a  general  counciL  This 
condition  has  been  advocated  by  Panormitan,  Martinon,  and 
Jacobatius.^  But  its  application  to  the  acknowledged  general 
councils  would  cause  the  partial  or  total,  the  temporary  or  per- 
manent explosion  of  six,  which  have  been  admitted  into  the 
Italian  or  French  system.  The  popes,  for  a  long  lapse  of  time, 
rejected  all  the  canons  of  the  second  at  Constantinople,  and 
have  never  recognized  the  twenty-eighth  canon  of  Chalcedon* 
Vigilius,  for  some  time,  withstood  the  fifth  oecumenical  synod, 
and  his  acquiescence  was,  at  last,  extorted  by  banishment 
The  council  of  Pisa,  Constance,  and  Basil,  applauded  by  the 
French  school,  deposed  Gregory,  Benedict,  John,  and 
Eugenius. 

A  second  class,  to  constitute  a  synodal  universality,  require 
the  attendance  of  the  pope,  patriarchs,  and  metropolitans, 
together  with  subsequent  general  reception.'  This  requisition 
h^  been  advocated  by  Bosius  and  Paolo,  and  is  in  discordancy 
with  the  system  of  Martinon  and  Jacobatius,  as  well  as  that  of 
Bellarmine,  Binius,  CarrauKa,  Canus,  Gibert,  Lupus,  Fabu- 
lottus.  Its  apjdication  would  exclude  many  of  the  oecumenical 
synods.  The  Roman  hierarch  attended  the  second  and  fifth 
neither  in  person  nor  by  proxy.  The  patriarchs  were  present 
in  neither  the  third,  fourth,  nor  seventh,  nor  in  any  of  the  ten 
western  councils.     The  Ephesian  and  Chalcedonian  synods 

1  Pontificii  est  declanre,  an  congreg^do  getieraliB  tafficienter.  Martinon,  Dlsptrt. 
V.  $  7.  Maimb.  c.  VII.  Anton,  c.  V.  XXXI.  Posaet  nameruB  epucoponun,  com 
-qniboB  teQeDdsaa  Ml  eoncilittm  ralinqiii  arbitrio  Fapaa.    Jaoobatma*  XL 

Ooneiliaa  gaiieraU  aeoaaaario  nan  poteat^  qnando  Fapa  tali  conciUo  prevaU  P»> 
normitan,  2.  53. 

s  Dioo  adeaae  oportore  Sedam  Apoatolicam,  onmaa  eeolesiae  ortbodoiiM 
Potriarchaa.    Boaina,  V.  a    PaoL  Big.  Sor.  c.  IV. 


condemned  Nestonanisin  and  Eutychiaoiam  without  tbe  p^* 
triarchs  of  Antkich  or  Alexandria.  The  pretended  vicars  of 
the  patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem  in  the 
second  of  Nicoea,  w^e  impostors.  During  the  ten  general 
councils  which  assembled  in  the  west,  the  eastern  patriarchs 
were  accounted  guilty  of  her^y,  or  at  least  a:  schism.  Sub- 
sequent reception  would  extend  universality  to  several  diocesan, 
Srovincial,  and  national  councils,  such  as  those  of  Ancyra, 
[eocsesaxea,  Laodicea,  and  Gangra*^ 

A  third  faction  prescribe,  as  the  condition  of  universality, 
the  oonvocadon  of  all,  the  rejection  of  none,  and  the  actual 
Attendance  of  some  from  all  the  ^re^t  nations  of  Christendom. 
The  presence  of  the  patriarchs,  m  person  or  by  delegations, 
maybe  usefijl;  but,  ba  they  are  now  hereticso,  or  at  least 
gcbismatical,  is  not  necessary*  This  system  has  been  patronized 
by  Bellarmine,  Binius,  Ganranza,  Canus,  Gibert,  Lupus,  Ars- 
dekin,  Jacobatius^  and  has  obtained  general  adoption.^  These 
requisitions,  nevertheless,  varying  from  those  of  other  critics, 
vary  also  from  the  constitution  of  all  the  acknowledged  councils. 
Beilarmine's  prescription,  exploding  all  the  preceding,  would, 
in  its  practical  application,  exterminate,  with  one  sweej)in2 
reprobation,  all  the  Grecian,  Latin,  and  French  oecumenicsS 
6ynods* 

The  eight  Grecian  conventions,  from  the  Nicene  to  the 
Byzantine,  met,  as  Alexander,  Moreri,  and  Du  Pin  have  observed 
in  the  east,  and  the  ten  Latin,  from  the  Lateran  to  the  Trentine, 
in  the  west*  The  eastern  councils  were,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, celebrated  by  the  Greeks,  and  the  western  by  the  Latins. 
In  the  chief  part  of  the  general  councils,  celebrated  in  the  east, 
there  were  present,  says  Alexender,  only  two  or  three  westerns. 
The  second,  third,  and  fifth  of  the  eastern  synods,  which  met 
at  Constantinople  and  Ephesus,  were  whoUj'^  unattended  with 
any  westerns.  The  first  council  of  Constantinople,  say 
Thomassin  and  Alexander,  was  entirely  Grecian,  and  became 
general  only  by  future  reception ;  and  its  reception  was  confined 
to  its  faith,  exclusive  of  its  discipline.  Vigilius,  with  some 
Latins,  w.as  in  Constantinople  at  the  celebration  of  the  fifth, 
and  refiised  notwithstanding  to  attend.  The  Ephesjan  council 
had  efiected  the  condenmation  of  Nestorianism,  which  was  its 
chief  or  only  business,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Latins,  and 
was,  in  consequence,  restricted  to  the  Asians  and  Egyptians.' 

1  Lupas.  306.    BelL  L  17.    CuTonza,  4.    Theod.  Stad.  Bp.  1.       .     ,  .„   . 

*  Sans  e*tf  ut  sit  oionibiis  provinciiB  intunatum,  omnibosqne  liber  fit  ad  mnd  ao« 
•e«ra«.  Fabulottoa.  c.  V.  Jkbjore  parte  Chriatianaram  proyiDcianim,  ali^nl  ad- 
TexuQut    OarraDza,  4.    Bell,  1.  17.    Aradekin,  1. 160. 

'  In  ploriaque  conciljia  (Bcmnenicia  in  Orieute  celebralSa,  doofl  ant  trea  dnntaxat 
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Two  or  three,  indeed,  delegated  by  the  Roman  hierarch,  wero 
present  in  the  first,  fourth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  general 
councils.  Vitus,  Vicentius,  and  Hosius  appeared  in  the  council 
of  Nicaea ;  while  Petrus  and  Vicedomus  sat,  with  legatine 
authority,  in  the  second  of  that  city.  Three  represented  the 
pontiff,  and  three  the  westerns,  in  the  fourth  and  sixth  at  Chal« 
cedon  and  Constantinople.  The  eighth  constituted  a  blessed 
representation  of  the  universal  church.  The  first  session  con- 
sisted of  sixteen  or  seventeen  bishops,  who,  of  course,  were, 
in  their  synodal  capacity,  clothed  with  infallibility.  The  second 
received  an  augmentation  often,  who  beggedpardon  for  having 
supported  Photius,  and  were  admitted.  The  third  session 
consisted  of  twenty-three,  and  the  fourth  of  twenty-one  bishops. 
The  fifth  was  fewer  in  number.  The  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
amounted  to  the  wonderful  multitude  of  thirty-seven.  The 
ninth  rose  to  sixty,  and  the  tenth  numbered  one  hundred,  who 
subscribed  the  synodal  decision.*  Such  were  the  eight  Grecian 
synods,  which  are,  therefore,  fairly  dismissed  by  the  application 
of  Bellarmine*s  condition  of  universaKty. 

Bellarmine^s  terms  would  dismiss  the  ten  western  as  well  as 
the  eight  eastern  councils.  The  former,  as  Moreri  and  Du  Pia 
have  shown,  were  limited  to  the  Latins,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
Greeks.  The  first  of  Lyons  consisted  of  about  one  hundred 
and  forty  bishops  from  France  and  England,  without  any  from 
Spain,  Portugal,  Germany,  or  Italy.  The  French,  in  the  council 
of  Trent,  mocked  at  the  Florentian  convention,  which,  they 
said,  was  celebrated  by  only  a  few  Italians  and  four  Grecians. 
The  fifth  of  the  Lateran  consisted  of  about  eighty,  and  nearly 
all  from  Italy.  The  far  famed  assembly  of  Trent,  when  it  con- 
ferred canonicity  on  the  Apocrypha  and  authenticity  on  the 
Vulgate,  consisted  only  of  five  cardinals  and  forty-eight  bishops, 
without  one  from  Germany.  These,  few  in  number,  were 
below  mediocrity  in  theological  and  literary  attainments.  Some 
were  lawyers,  and  perhaps  learned  in  their  profession ;  but  mere 
sciolists  in  divinity.  The  majority  were  courtiers,  and  gentle- 
men of  titular  dignity,  and  from  small  cities.*  These  could 
not  be  said  to  represent  one  in  a  thousand  in  Christendom. 
During  the  lapse  of  eight  months,  the  council,  reckoning  even 
the  presidents  and  princes,  did  not  exceed  sixty-four. 

The  councils  of  the  French  school,  Kke  those  of  the  Italian, 
cannot  bear  the  test  of  Bellarmine's  requisitions.     These,  like 

9piflcop08  occidentaUa  eocle«i9  adfuisse.  Alexan.  25.  632.  Moreri,  3.  539.  ^  Du 
.Pin,  2.  3S8.  PitboUy  29.  In  secundo  et  tertio  concilio  generali,  nolltis  fuit  epiBCo* 
pus  occidentalis.  Fabol.  c.  V.  Thomawin,  I.  0.  Orabb,  2.  91.  Maimbomrg,  6S 
Godean,  4.  498.  >  Bin.  1.  321.    Du  Pin,  cen.  V.  etcen.  IX.  c.  IX. 

*  Par  Xm  muIb  ^y^ques  d'  Occident.    Moren,  3,  539.    Du  Pin,  2.  388,   430 
Paolo,  II.  VIL    Giann.  XVII.  3.  Launoy,  1.  876. 
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&e  Others,  were  oompoaed  of  Europeang.  The  Pisans,  though 
they  amounted  to  more  than  two  hundred,  were  collected  chiefly 
firom  Italy,  France,  Germany,  and  England.  The  Constantians 
and  Basihans,  though  more  numerous,  were  westerns  and  Latins. 
The  second  of  Pisa  was  principally  collected  from  the  French 
dominions,  and  conld,  therefore,  have  no  just  claim  to  univei^ 
sality  or  a  convocation  from  all  Christendom.^ 

Theologians  and  critics,  disagreeing  in  this  manner  about  the 
universality  of  general  councils,  differ  also  respecting  their 
legality.  A  synod,  to  be  general  or  valid,  must  be  lawfid ;  and 
the  conditions  of  the  latter  as  well  as  of  the  former,  have  occa- 
sioned a  striking  variety  of  opinion.  The  partizans  of  popery 
differ  concerning  a  general  council's  convocation,  presidency, 
confirmation,  members,  freedom,  and  unanimity. 

The  Italians,  patronized  by  many  theologians  and  pontiffs, 
make  the  pope's  convocation,  presidency,  and  confirmation, 
necessary  terms  of  synodal  legality.  These  account  no  council 
lawful  without  these  requisitions.     All  others,  say  the  Transal- 

Sines,  are  conventicles.  The  sovereign  pontiff^  according  to 
acobatius,  Carranza,  and  Antonius,  can  call  a  general  council, 
which  depends  on  him  for  its  authority.  His  sanction  only  can 
confer  validity.  A  synod,  says  pope  Nicholas,  without  pon- 
tifical authority,  is  invalid.  The  assembling  of  a  general  council, 
says  Pelagius  die  second,  is  the  sole  prerogative  of  the  Roman 
See.  Nicholas  and  Pelagius,  in  these  statements,  have  been 
followed  by  Jacobatius  and  Antonius.* 

This  system,  taught  in  the  Italian  school  and  maintained  with 
positivity  and  arrogance,  has  been  assailed  by  the  French  critics, 
who  spurn  the  papal  claim,  and  have,  beyond  aU  question, 
evincea  its  groundlessness  in  point  of  fact  in  the  eight  eastern 
councils.  According  to  Du  Pm  and  Morerr,  *  the  eight  former 
councils  were  convoked  by  the  emperors.'  Gibert  states  that 
*  all  the  oriental  general  councils  were  assembled  by  the  imperial 
authority :'  and  this  statement  has  been  repeated  by  Mezeray, 
Alexander,  Maimbourg,  Paoh,  Almain,  Gerson,  AUiaco,  and 
Launoy.* 

1  Da  Pin,  403.    Morari,  7.  244.    Cnbb.  3.  549. 

*  Oongregare  conciliam  est  propriam  Bomani  Pontifici.  Jacob.  III.  Ad  solum 
Bomanum  Poatifipem,  generale  conciliiim  conTocare  pertinet.  Carranza,  3.  Noq 
potest  oondUnm  rite  congregari  nisi  aathontate  Romani  Pontificis.  Anton,  c.  V. 
ojnodns  absque  antboritate  Itomani  Pontificifl,  non  yalet  Nicholas,  I.  CarTanza,  511. 
oenerales  synodis  non  posse  convocari,  nisi  antboritate  Apostolicse  sedis.  Pelagius, 
II.    Carranza,  339. 

*  Goto  ]^riora  concilia  ab  Imperatoribus  convocata  esse  constat  Da  Pin.  337. 
Lea  premiers  ont  M  autrefois,  jusqu'  au  hniti^nie  general,  toujours  coBToqu6  par 
les  Empereurs.  Moreri,  3.  539.  Onmia  concilia  generalia  Orientalia  ab  Impeim 
toribos  ooaiota  Ibenint.    Gibert,  1.  76«  77. 
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Launoy  has  shown  the  imperial  cotifocastioa  of  the  oriental 
councils  by  an  array  of  evidence,  strflicient,  one  wonld  conclude, 
to  conrince  scepticism  and  silence  all  imposition.  The  convo- 
cation of  the  Nicene  council  by  Constantine,  is,  according  to  this 
author,  attested  by  Eusebiua,  Epiphanius,  Ruffinus,  Socrates, 
Theodoret,  Sozomen,  Gelasius,  Justinian,  Isidoras,  Gregory, 
Mansuetus,  Zonaras,  Reparatus,  Robertus,  Vicentius,  Nicepho- 
rus,  Antoninus,  Sabellicus,  Platina,  Pighius,  Prateolus,  Gene- 
brard,  and  Sigonius.  Theodosius  called  the  Byzantine  synod, 
as  appears  from  Theodoret,  Socrates,  Sozomen,  Gelasius, 
Vigihus,  Justinian,  Isidorus,  Simeon,  Zonaras,  Robertas,  Nice* 
jAorus,  Sigonius,  and  Petavius.  The  assembling  of  the  Ephe- 
sian  council  by  Theodosius  and  Valentinian,  is  attested  by 
Theodosius,  Basil,  Cyril,  Theodoret,  John,  Socrates,  Justinian, 
Valentinian,  Siribert,  Nicephorus,  and  the  council  itsel£ 
Marcian,  according  to  VcJentinian,  Leo,  Theodoret,  Prosper, 
Liberatus,  Evugrius,  Justinian,  Vigilius,  Mansuetus,  Sigibert, 
Nicephorus,  Gobelin,  Mariana,  and  the  synod  itself,  convened 
Ae  council  of  Chalcedon :  and  Justinian  summoned  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan  assembly,  say  Justinian,  Evagrius,  Mansuetus, 
Nicephorus,  Mariana,  and  Petavius.  The  emperor  Constantine 
the  Fourth  convoked  the  sixth  general  synod,  according  to 
Agatha,  Beda,  Paulus,  Frecolf,  Hincmar,  Ado,  Anastasius, 
Regino,  Lambert,.  Cedrenus,  Zonaras,  Gobelin,  Hartmann, 
Nauclerus,  Petavius,  the  Roman  breviary,  and  the  acts  of  the 
council.  The  empress  Irene,  in  conjunction  with  ConstantinOy 
assembled  the  second  Nicene  convention,  as  is  ftjlated  by 
Tarasius,  Adrian,  Anastasius,  Paulus,  Platina,  Hartmann, 
Bergomas,  and  the  acts  of  the  council.  The  empemr  Basil*fl 
convocation  of  the  eighth  oecumenical  assembly  is  testified  by 
Adrian,  Ignatius,  Cedrenus,  and  2Jonara8.  The  council  of  Pisai^ 
was  convened  by  cardinals.* 

The  presidency  of  the  Roman  pontiff  in  a  general  council  is, 
according  to  Du  Pin,  '  a  matter,  not  of  necessity  but  of  con* 
venience.  He  did  not  preside  inthe  three  first  general  councils** 
Cusan  ascribes  '  the  presidency,  not  to  the  pontiffs  but  to  the 
emperors.'     The  sovereigns,  says  Paolo,  *wh6  called  these 

NooB  ne  trouvon«  point  de  concile  cecmneuique  jnsqn*  tin  nen  ri^ioe  si^ele^  qui 
aPaSt  ttk  aaaembl^  par  letir  autoritfe.    Mezeray,  5.  466.    Maimbottrg,  49. 

Nicena  Syiiodtis  convocata  est  a  Ooxutantino.  Alex.  7.  122.  et  S.  S2.— *Hoeeoiib 
cilium  (Bc  imeciicum  foit  a  Theodosio  seiriore  convocatain,  incottsalto  DamasOi  Bo* 
aiano  Pontifice.  Alexander,  9.  79. — Synodas  aecnmenica  Ephesina  cdnvoeatH  eit 
i  Theodosio.  Alex.  2.  218. — Marcianua  STnodum  IV.  convocavit.  Alezand.  S. 
305. — Constnntinas  Synodum  Sextam  conTOcsvit.  Alexand.  IS.  287.  Septuna 
Synodns  a  Conetaiituio  et  Irene  Augustis  conTocata  est.    Alexftnd.  14.  5S9. 

I  Launoy  ad  Ludov.  4. 22.  et  ad  Voell.  4.  108.  et  ad  Bray.  4.  191.  et  ad  Mdat.  4 
207,  223.    Daniel,  5.  444. 
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STiodSr  presided  in  person  or  by  representation,  and  proposed 
e  matter,  prescribed  the  form,  and  regulated  the  discussions 
of  such  conventions.'  The  sovereign  pontiff,  according  ta 
Mariana,  Gibert,  Maimbourg,  and  Godeau,did  not  appear  either 
in  person  or  by  proxy,  in  the  second,  fifth,  or  Pisa  n  assembly. 
Timotheus  and  Eutychius^,  says  Alexander,  presided  in  the 
Byzantine  conventions  under  the  emperors  xheodoeius  and 
Justinian.  Photius  attributes  the  presidency  of  Ae  seventh 
general  council  to  Tarasius.* 

The  first  councils,  says  Du  Pin, '  were  not  confirmed  by  the 
popes.'  The  pontiffs,  on  the  contrary,  opposed  the  canons  of 
the  second  ana  fourth,  which  conferred  rank  and  jurisdiction 
on  the  Byaantine  patriarch.  Vigilius  withstood  the  fifth  with 
aU  his  pontifical  authority.  Petavius's  representation  of  thiis 
biemrdi's  versatility  is  a  curiosity.  H3s  infollibility,  sayig  this 
historian,  *  proscribed,  and  then  confirmed  the  fiith  universal 
council.  He  afterward  again  disclaimed,  and  finally  declared 
its  legitimacy.'* 

The  general  conventions,  fi-om  that  of  the  Lateran  to  that  of 
Trent,  were  held  in  the  west,  and  enjoyed  the  distinguished 
honour  of  pontifical  convocation,  presidency,  and  ratification. 
This  perioa  embraced  the  ten  Latin  universal  councils.  The 
Roman  empire  was  then  divided  into  many  smaller  states, 
whose  sovereigns,  actuated  with  petty  ambition  and  engorged  in 
mutual  opposition  and  rivalry,  could  not  agree  about  ecclesias- 
tical conventions.  The  pope,  in  this  emergency,  assumed  the 
prerogative  of  convocation  and  presidency.  He  convened  the 
<*]ergy  and  arrogated  the  power,  which  had  been  exerpised  by 
the  emperor,  and  which,  in  the  hands  of  ihe  hierarch,  became 
an  engme  of  pontifical  aggrandisement  and  despotism.' 

A  variety  of  opinions  have  been  entertained,  with  respect  to 
the  pei;Bons  who  should  form  a  general  council.  A  few  would 
admit  laymen  ;  while  many  would  exclude  all  but  the  clergy* 
Some  would  restrict  decisive  suffrage  to  the  prelacy,  and  others 
would  extend  it  to  the  priesthood.  The  former  was  the  usage 
of  antiquity.     The  latter  obtained  in  some  of  the  councils  in 

>  THfafOf  priqoiB  oonoiliM  ^eaerslibuf  aon  prafint.  Dn  Pin,  93T\  Cqmii,  III.  16. 
n  n'ait  pas  preside  au  premier  Coocile  de  Oonstantinople,  II  es  trea-certain  qa'il 
He  conroqua  paa  le  cinqu^ime,  et  n'y  presida  point.  Maimb.  42.  Htiic  concilio 
ansfoit  TimotliMUb  AleKatut.  7.  234.  Ooncilio  Quinto  Oecviiienico  pnefait 
Eutychios.  Alezand.  12.  574,  Paolo,  1.  213,  Mariana,  1.  521.  Gibert,  1.  66, 
38.    Godean,  4.  274.    PhotiuA,  57. 

>  Prima  Concilia  a  Potrtificibna  confiiinttta  minime  smt;  On  ]^in,  937.  Gibert, 
1.  tOS.  Sedea  Apoatolica  nasc  naqne  contmdicit,  qnod  a  a^nodo  firmatiim  eat. 
Liberatna,  c.  XIIL  lUam  primum  respnit  VigiUna,  deinde  aaaenaione  tirinavit, 
pofftea  repadkvit  iieram.  Demqne  legiHmara  eaae  pwifeaana  eat  Petavioa,  S. 
]t7. 

sQiberttl.ro.^    Paolo,  L  215     Moreri,  3.  539. 
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more  modem  da^s.  Panormitan  would  restrict  membership  in 
a  general  council  to  the  pope  and  prelacy,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  laity.* 

Varying  in  this  way  about  the  number  of  councils,  the  Romish 
doctors  vary  also  respecting  the  manner  of  synodal  decision* 
Some  would  decide  by  a  mstjority ;  while  others  would  require 
unanimity  as  a  condition  of  legitimacy.  One  fiu^tion,  patronized 
by  Bellarmine,  account  a  majority,  if  sanctioned  by  pontifical 
ratification,  sufficient  for  conferring  validity.  A  second  part^, 
countenanced  by  Du  Pin,  Canus,  oalmeron,  Cusan,  and  Panoi- 
mitan,  would  demand  unanimilTf  for  bestowing  legitimation 
on  a  council  and  validity  on  its  oecisions.' 

The  reauisition  of  unanimity  would,  in  fact,  explode  the 
majority  of  all  the  eighteen  general  councils.  A  few  indeed 
have  been  unanimous,  but  many  divided.  The  Nicene,  By- 
zantine, Ephesian,  and  Chalcedonian  synods  contained  &ctions 
that  &voured  Arianism,  Macedonianism,  Nestorianism,  Euty- 
chianism,  and  Monothehtism.  Mighty  controversy,  say  bodi 
Eusebius  and  Socrates,  arose  at  Nicasa,  and  was  maintained 
with  pertinacity.  But  these  sons  of  heresy  were,  in  general, 
exterqEiinated  by  deposition,  banishm^it,  murder,  or  some  other 
way  of  legal  ratiocination  and  evangelical  discipline.^  The 
patrons  of  idolatry  in  the  second  assembly  of  Nicsea,  anticipated 
all  opposition  to  their  intended  enactments  by  rejecting  all  who 
woujcL  not  execrate  the  patrons  of  Iconoclasm. 

The  ten  western  councils  were  under  the  control  of  the 
Roman  pontiff.  His  power,  combined  with  ignorance  and  the 
inquisition,  succeeded  in  a  ffreat  measure,  in  silencing  opposition 
and  commanding  unanimity.  But  occasional  symptoms  of 
rebellion  against  me  vicar-general  of  God  appeared,  notwith- 
standing genera]  submission,  even  in  western  Christendom.  No 
assembly,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  ever  showed  less  unity  than 
the  council  of  Trent.  Theologian  opposed  theologian,  and 
bishop  withstood  bishop,  in  persevering  impertinence  and  con- 
tention. The  dominican  fought  with  the  firanciscan  in  an  endless 
and  provoking  war  of  rancour  and  nonsense.  The  French 
and  Spanish  encountered  the  Italians,  with  inferior  numbers, 
indeea,  but  with  far  superior  reason  and  eloquence.  All  this 
appears  in  the  details  of  Paolo,  Du  Pin,  and  even  Pallavicino, 
The  Trentine  contest  and  decision  on  original  sin  may  be  given 

I  Crottj,  83.  Alex.  10.  341.  LenfiuL  1.  107.  Anton,  o.  V.  Da  Pio,  3.  9 
fiynodua  genenlis  oonttitiiitiir  a  papa  et  epiicopi«i  et  no  nihil  dicit  da  laidf 
Panarm.  14&. 

*  n  faut  qn'elle  paiM  da  coDBentement  nnaaime.    Da  Pin,  Doot.  ok.  1.  9. 

Mego,  corn  do  fide  agitor,  leqai  plarimoram  jndiciom  oportere.  Canoa,  VL  5 
Apol.  1.  103—105.  •  EvmeVma,  III.  13.    Socratet,  1.  8. 
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g«  a  specamen  of  Tzentine  contentioii  ahd  senseUss  aimnoait^. 
The  bishcq>8,  learned  ia  general  in  the  law,  but  nnskiUed  in 
divinity,  weze  utterly  confounded  by  the  distinedons,  scbolas- 
^cisrn,  and  pusading  diversity  of  opinion  which  prevailed  among 
the  theologians.  The  composition  of  the  canons  was  o^er* 
whelmed  with  inextricable  mfficutey.  The  persons  employed 
in  this  task  could  not  comprize  every  opinion,  or  avoid  the 
hazard  of  creating  a  schism.^  The  discord .  of  the  Trentine 
&thers  became,  in  the  French  nation,  the  subject  of  witticism 
and  mockery. 

The  contentions  of  the  French  synod  of  Melun,  preparatory 
to  that  of  Trent,  afforded  a  striking  prelude  and  specimen  of  the 
noisy  and  nmneious  altercations  wnich  were  a!tterwards  dis- 
played in  the  latter  €»sembly.  The  French  king  convened  the 
Parisian  doctors  at  Melun,  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  the 
dogmas  of  faith,  which,  on  the  assembling  of  the  general  coun« 
dl,  were  to  be  proposed  for  discussion.  The  Parisians,  how- 
ever, could  agree  on  nothing.  These,  adhering  to  a  church 
which  boasts  of  exclusive  umty,  squabbled  and  contended  on 
the  topics  of  the  sacraments,  the  Concordat,  the  Pragmatic 
sanction,  and  the  Constantian  and  Basilian  councils,  without 
meaning  or  end.  Each,  however,  without  being  disconcerted 
by  their  discord,  would  have  his  own  opinion  made  an  artide 
of  faith.  The  king,  in  consequence,  had  to  dissolve  the  council 
without  coming  to  any  conchudon.'  A  scene  of  equal  dissension 
is  not  to  be  found  in  all  the  annals  of  protestantism. 

Freedom  of  discussion  and  suffrage  is,  accordingto  unanimous 
consent,  a  necessary  condition  of  synodal  legitimacy.  Authors, 
the  most  adverse  in  other  thin^,  agree  in  the  requisition  of 
liberty.  This,  in  an  ecclesiastical  assembly,  was  the  demand 
of  the  ancients,  such  as  Hilary,  Athanasius,  Basil,  Facundus, 
as  well  as  of  the  modems,  such  as  Richerius^  Canus,  and  Duval. 
No  council,  says  Facundus,  was  ever  known,  under  compul- 
sion, to  subscribe  any  thing  but  fidsehood.'  Freedom  of  speech 
was  one  of  die  conditions  of  a  eeneral  ecclesiastical  assembly 
required  b^  the  council  of  BasU«  This  fieedom,  it  has  b^n 
admitted,  is  destroyed,  not  only  by  deposition  and  banishment, 

'  Lea  6v6qneB  embanMez  par  one  si  grande  yari6t4  d'epmiona,  ne  savoient  yaiA 
jugement  porter,  n  j  avoit  nne  ri  grande  vari^t^  de  sentimenB  dea  th^ologiens, 
lli  ne  c]:o3!t>iettt  pas  qa'il  lit  poatibIe»  ni  de  dafinir  U  ehoM  ni  de  eondaxnner  quelqtt' 
ona  de  oea  opuuoiia»  aaas  oonrir  le  riaqne  de  canaer  qnelqae  achiime.  Pad.o,  1 .  2S1. 
Lea  diaputea  ae  reTeillerent  avec  taat  de  force,  que  lea  l6gats  enrent  beancoap  da 
peine  a  lea  appaiaer.    Paolo,  2.  2S2.    Da  Pin,  9.  426. 

*  Ua  6toient  anaai  partagez  aar  Particle  dea  aacr^mena.  Chacon  Toitlott  fidre  paa- 
•er  aon  opinion  poor  nn  dogme  de  fbi.  Qa  ne  ptireat  oonrenir  d'antre  choae. 
Paolo,  1.  177,  17S. 

^^innqoam  coaclnm  coMdKntii»  idai  ftUliti,  eabaariprft.  Faoinidna,  XII.  9. 
aibert^l.74.    Amb.  in  Lne.  6. 
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but  alao  by  threatB,  bribery,  gifl8,fiivcNxr«  haxatL,  maetxy^  partjr^ 
money,  aiid  kdueiioe.  The  favour  of  the  empeior  was,  by 
Ambiosiira,  considered  snbvenive  of  synodal  liberty.  Thraldom 
or  servility  may  arise  from  any  thing  that  mayUas  the  mind  or 
iaflnence  the  vote. 

The  appUcalam  of  this  recfoisitioii  would  explode  all  the 
general  councils  that  ever  met  in  Christendom.  All  these  wars 
swayed  bv  hope,  fear,  reward,  or  punishment,  or  influenced, 
more  or  less,  by  &ction  or  fiivour,  mensce  or  money.  The 
eighteen  councils  were  controlled  by  the  Roman  empeior  or  the 
Roman  pontiC  The  eig^  cscnmenbal  coancils  c^brated  in 
the  east  were  influenced  by  imperial  power.  The  emperorsi 
in  person  or  by  representation,  presided  as  judges  in  the  Grecian 
conventions,  and  moulded  them  into  any  &rm  they  pleased.' 
None  of  these  ecclesiastical  meetings  was  ever  known  to  resist 
the  will  of  its  soverebn,  but  adbred,  with  undevialing  urn* 
ibrmity,  to  the  duty  of  unlimited  and  imqualified  submission* 
Constantine's  management  of  the  Nicene  assembly,  the  most 
respectable  of  all  that  have  been  called  general,  is  recorded  by 
Eusebios  and  Socrates*  He  gained  some,  say  these  historians, 
by  reason  and  some  bv  supplication.  Some  he  praised  and 
some  he  blamed ;  and,  by  these  means,  succeeded,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  in  efEbctiag  an  unanimity.'  Such  are  the  effects  of 
imperial  argum^its.  A  few,  however,  preferred  their  conscience 
or  their  system  to  royal  fevoor,  and  were  banished  or  deposed 
for  error  and  contumacy.  Arius,  Eusebius,  and  Theognis, 
iumng  for  some  time  felt  the  blessed  effects  of  these  logical  and 
scrj|ytural  arguments,  subeoribed  and  were  restored.  Bfarisi 
Theognis,  and  Eusebius,  says  Philostoigius,  declared  in  sel^ 
condonnation,  «that,  infiueftced  by  terror,  they  had  signed 
heterodoxy.  * 

The  easterns  and  westerns  were  as  aocoaamodating  to  the 
Arian  Coostantius  as  to  the  Trinitarian  Constantino.  Con** 
stantius,  forsaking  the  Trinitarian  system,  adopted  Arianism; 
and  the  Oredcs  and  Latins,  whmier  united  or  separated, 
eompMed  with  the  imperial  humour,  and  signed,  like  dutiful  subp 
jects,  the  Arian  and  Semi^Arian  confessioos  of  Sirmium, 
Seleucia,  Milan,  and  Ariminum.  The  oriental  and  occidental 
prelacy,  united  at  Sirmiumin  one  of  the  most  numerous  councils 
that  ever  met,  subscribed,  in  comphance  with  their  sovereign, 
in  Arian  creed,  which,  as  Du  Pin  has  shown,  was  signed  cry 
his  in&llibility  Pope  Xjiberiiis.    The  Greeks,  consisting  of 

1  Oes  ftortet  d*««Bembl6«i  Sumot  iing^enpm  Im  Friacea.    Paolo,  1.  213. 

'  II(AXi7f  afi^0uoyiaf  tfvwtffc^w^;.  BuMohu,  de  vita  Gonstantini,  lU.  13.  To«| 
f$»v  auftttmemf^  t9vt  4a  mm  ^s*utm  to  u>i^:  ^fmt  ^t  av  Ufopffs  •naim^* 
Soerat.  1.  a    Piiiloatorgiiia»  1.  10. 
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AiianB  and  Semi-Ariaosy  assembled  at  Sel0ucia»  Bramed*  after 
a  long  and  bitter  altercatioD,  an  Arian  and  Seaii-Arian  cott* 
fession.  These  two  the  holy  bish^s  referred,  not  to  Liberius 
bnt  to  Constantins,  not  to  the  pcmtiff  but  to  the  emperor,  jfor  his 
approbation  and  sanction.  Tne  emperor,  rejecting  both,  pro- 
duced one  of  an  Arian  stamp,  which  had  been  composed  at 
Nicea  and  subscribed  at  Ariminum ;  and  this,  the  sacred  synod 
with  the  most  obliging  condescension  unanimously  adopted* 
The  Latins,  at  Milan  and  Arimi&um,  followed  the  footsteps  of 
the  Greeks.  The  world,  says  Jerome  on  this  occasion,  groaned 
and  wondered  at  its  Arianism  $  and  all  in  compliance  with  its 
sovereign.* 

The  annals  of  imase  worship,  as  well  as  the  histoxy  of  Arian- 
ism, show  the  control  which  the  Roman  emperors  exercised 
oyer  the  ccxisciences  and  the  fitith  of  their  subjects,  clergy  axnl 
laity.  The  emperor  Constantine,  the  enemy  of  idolatry  and 
the  patron  of  iccxioclasm,  called  a  numerous  synod  at  Constan* 
tinople ;  and  the  bishops,  adopting  the  faith  of  their  priQce» 
anathematized  all  those  who  adored  the  works  of  the  pencil  or 
chisel.  But  the  empress  Irene,  the  votary  of  images  and  super* 
stition,  assembled  uie  second  Nicene  council,  which  is  tbo 
sevendi  general,  and  the  holy  fathers,  proselyted  by  imperial 
arguments,  cursed,  in  long  and  loud  execrations,  all  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  ioonoclasm.  The  western  emperor,  in  hot* 
tihty  to  imase  worship,  called,  at  Fnmkfort,  a  council  of  three 
hundred  bisnops,  who  represented  the  whole  western  church, 
and  who  overthrew  the  Nicene  enactment  in  favour  of  idolatry.* 

The  imperial  power  in  the  oriental  synods  prevailed  against 
the  pontifical  authority.  The  emperor's  influence  was  para» 
mount  to  the  pontiflPs.  The  pope,  m  several  councils,  buw^ 
moned  all  his  energy  and  influence  in  opposition  to  the  emperor, 
but  withput  success.  Papal  imbecility,  compared  with  imperial 
power,  appeared  in  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  general 
councils.  The  second  and  fourth  councils  elevated  the  Byzantiae 
patriarch  to  a  futch  of  honour  and  jurisdiction,  offensive,  in  a 
nigh  degree,  to  the  Roman  pontiff.  The  second  conferred  <m 
the  Constantinopolitan  chief  an  honorary  primacy,  next  to  the 
Roman  hierarch ;  and  the  fourth,  in  its  twenty-eighth  canap« 
granted  equality  of  honour,  and  added  the  jurisdiction  of  Asia* 
Pontus,  and  Thracia.  These  honours,  bestowed  on  a  rival, 
the  pope,  as  might  be  expected,  resisted  with  all  his  might  and 
authority.     Lucentius,  the  pope's  vicar  at  Chalcedon  on  this 

1  Bin.  1.  479.— Dq  Pin,  In  Lib.-*-Hfl.  in  ByBv-^ecwin.  ia  Gbzoo. 
•  Tlieoph.  3S5.    Zonarai,  It.  SS.    Bmy.  1.  064.    Onbb.  8.  M9.    Braj,  U  Mi. 
Owrann,490.    Mabilkm,  2.  2S9. 
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occasion,  complained,  in  open  court,  of  &clion  and  compulsion. 
The  bishops,  said  he,  in  the  sixteenth  session,  '  are  circum- 
vented and  forced  to  subscribe  canons,  to  which  they  have  not 
consented.'  But  pontifical  exertion  was  vain,  when  opposed 
to  imperial  power.  Lucenthis  protested.^  But  the  obnoxious 
canon,  nevertheless,  was  inserted  in  the  code  of  the  church, 
and  obtained  validity  through  Christendom. 
«The  Ephesian  synod  afibrds  another  proof  of  theprevalence 
of  the  emperor  and  the  weakness  of  the  pontiff*  This  assem- 
bly, indeed,  shows  the  happy  effects  both  of  pecuniary  and 
imperial  dialectics.  The  council  of  Ephesus,  according  to  Ibas, 
was  corrupted  by  the  ffold  of  CyriL  The  saint,  says  the  bishop, 
'  gained  the  ears  of  aU  by  the  poison  which  blincb  the  eyes  of 
the  wise.'*  John  and  Cyril,  indeed,  headed  two  rival  and  jar- 
ring cabals.  Eax^h  issued  its  creed,  and  appealed,  not  to  the 
Roman  pontiff  but  to  the  Roman  emperor,  for  the  orthodoxy 
of  its  faith.  His  infallibility,  on  the  occasion,  was  not  even 
consulted.  Theodosius,  at  first,  seemed  fiivourable  to  the  Nes- 
torian  faction.  He  afterward  veered  round  to  Cyril's  party; 
and  the  change;  it  appears,  was  owing  to  the  efficacy  of  pecu- 
niary logic.  Cyril,  savs  Acacius,  bribed  Scholasticus  a  cour- 
tier, who  influenced  the  mind  of  Theodosius.  The  emperor, 
not  the  pontiff,  confirmed  the  synodal  decision  and  stamped 
the  faith  of  Cyril  with  the  seal  of  orthodoxy.* 

Justinian,  in  like  manner,  in  the  fifth  general  council,  pre- 
vailed against  Vigilius.  This  assembly,  indeed,  enjoyed  no 
fif^eedom,  and  showed  no  deference  to  the  pontiff.  Liberatus, 
Lupus,  and  Eustathius  have  adduced  weighty  imputations 
against  its  vaUdity.  According  to  Liberatus,  me  council,  whose 
subject  of  discussion  was  the  silly  productions  of  Iba^,  Theo- 
doret,  and  Theodorus,  was  convened  by  the  machinations  of 
Theodonis  of  CsBsarea,  and  was  swayed  by  his  influence  with 
Justinian  and  Theodora,  the  emperor  and  empress.  The 
episcopal  courtier  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Origen,  and  a 
concealed  partizan  of  Monophysitism.  The  fanciful  theologian^ 
was  his  darling  author,  and  the  heretical  theology  was  his  de- 
voted system.  He  was,  in  consequence,  an  enemy  to  Theodo- 
rus of  Mopsuestia,  who  had  written  against  Origen,  and  to  the 
council  of  Chalcedon,  which  had  approved  his  works,  contained 
in  the  celebrated  three  chapters,  tne  mighty  topic  of  imperial 
ammadversion  and  synodal  reprehension.     The  Csesarean  dig- 

'  Qua  circumventione  cam  tanctifl  episoopis  gestam  sit,  nt  non  conBcriptiB  canon- 
ibos  subscribere  sint  coacti.    Crabb.  1.  93S.     Lucentios  fut  reduit  a  faire  jfn9 
protoBtotion  eontre  ce  q«d  •'  etxyit  faic  en  eels.    Godea.  3.  500,  503. 
'*  '  Aiiret  omnimn  veneno  obcsdoiti  ocalot  Bapidntiam  obtinuit.    Labb.  6.  131. 

*  Oodean,  3.  310.    Labb.  3.  574.    Liberatus,  o.  VI.  fiTng.  I  ff.    Lmpas,  c  XU* 
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nitary,  however,  notwithstanding  his  heterodoxy,  found  means 
of  ingratiating  himself  with  the  emperor  and  empress.  He  ii»- 
sinuated  himself  into  the  royal  &vour  and  ruled  the  royal  councils. 
This  influence  he  used  for  the  discredit  of  the  Chalcedonian 
synod  and  the  condemnation  of  the  Mopsoestian  critic.  He 
persuaded  Justiuian  to  issue  an  edict  against  the  writings  of  Ibas* 
Theodoret,  and  Theodorus,  which  had  been  sanctioned  at 
Chalcedon.  These  writers,  Pontius,  an^  African  bishop,  in  a 
letter  to  Vigilius,  represents  as  the  authors  whom  the  holy  synod 
of  Chalcedon  had  receiyed.^  The  emperor,  also,  actuated  by 
his  counsellor's  suggestions,  called  an  ecumenical  council  for 
the  confirmation  of  his  edict,  and  the  condemnation  of  the  ob- 
noxious publications.  This  assembly,  according  to  Liberatus 
a  contemporary  historian,  acknowledged  the  charms  of  the  im- 
perial gold,  and  submission  to  the  imperial  will.  The  emperor, 
says  the  Carthaginian  deacon,  '  prevailed  on  the  occasion,  by 
bribery  and  banishment.  He  enriched  those  who  promoted  his 
designs,  and  banished  all  who  resisted.'* 

Tne  allegations  of  Liberatus  have  been  repeated  by  Lupus 
and  Eustathius.  According  to  Lupus,  *  Justinian  became  a 
Dioclesian,  and  the  Grecian  prelacy  became  the  tools  of  his  im- 
perial despotism.'*  *  All  things,'  says  Eustathius,  *  were  effected 
by  violence.'  Certain  it  is,  lK)wever  these  things  be  determined, 
that  the  Roman  pontiff*  opposed  the  Roman  emperor  and  the 
universal  council  in  all  its  sessions. 

But  the  sovereign  and  the  fathers  proceeded  in  the  synodal 
decisions,  without  hesitation  or  delay.  VigiUus  refused  to  sign 
the  sentence  of  the  council.  But  his  mqesty  compelled  his  in« 
fallibility,  unwilling  as  he  was,  to  confirm  decisions  which  his 
holiness  hated,  and  to  sanction  enactments,  against  which,  in 
the  most  solemn  manner,  he  had  protested.  A  convention, 
assembled  in  this  manner  by  stratagem,  disputing  about  nothing, 
corrupted  by  the  emperor,  repealing  the  decision  of  a  former 
general  council,  and  acting  in  unrelenting  hostility  to  the  vicar* 
general  of  God,  constituted  the  fifth  general,  unerring,  holy 
Roman  council. 

The  eight  eastern  councils,  in  this  manner,  were  subject  to 
the  control  of  the  Roman  emperor ;  and  the  western,  in  the 
same  way,  were  swayed  by  the  authority  of  the  Roman  pontiff. 
The  pope  became  as  arbitrary  and  despotic  among  the  Latins, 

^  Lef  ftateim,  que  la  iaint  eoncile  de  Obalcedome  avoit  notu.    Godeao,  4.  230. 

•  GoDaentientes  efnsoopi  in  Triam  damnatiotieni  Capitolcram  maneribos  ditor 
bsBtnr,  Tel  nen  ooDBentientefl^  depotiti;  in  exiliam  wima.  rant.  Liberatus,  c. 
XXIV.    Orabb.  2.  121. 

^In  hac  lyiiDdo,  JuMinianiu  Oioolfltiaaiim  Indioarat:  ^oi  afiectibiu  wrriebant 
onmea  Greconun  episoopi.    Lapaa,  1.  737.    Bxuj.  1.  330. 
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as  the  emperor  had  been  among  the  Greeks.  This  seiTiKly 
of  the  Westerns  has  been  delineated  with  the  pencil  of  truth, 
by  Oibert,  Oiannone,  Du  Pin,  and  Richerius.^  According  to 
Gibertt  ^  the  pontiffs,  in  these  conventions,  did  as  they  pleased* 
The  Roman  tderarchs,  says  Dn  Pin,  ^  established,  in  th^  twelfiii 
century,  their  sovereignty  in  the  Roman  city,  and  their  inde- 
pendence on  the  Roman  emperor ;  and  even  assumed  the  right 
of  conferring  the  imperial  crown.  Their  power  over  the  state 
and  the  magistracy,  was  attended  with  additional  authority  and 
jurisdiction  over  the  church  and  clergy.  Councils  were  con- 
vened by  their  summons,  and  the  synodal  constitutions  were 
their  productions.  The  popes  were  the  authors  of  the  eccl&> 
siastical  canons,  to  which  the  prelacy  only  gave  their  assent 
The  assembly  merely  sanctioned  the  will  of  the  hierarch.'  The 
councils,  in  the  twelfth  century,  were,  according  to  Oiannone, 
'  called  by  the  pontiff,  who,  in  these  meetings,  made  such  regu- 
lations as  were  conducive  to  his  own  grandeur,  while  the  as- 
sembled bishops  only  consented/ 

Richerius  writes  in  the  same  strain  as  Du  Pin,  Gibert,  and 
Giannone.  Synodal  liberty,  according  to  this  author, '  departed 
with  the  elevation  of  Gregory  the  Seventh  to  the  papacy.  This 
patron  of  ecclesiastical  despotism,  contrary  to  the  custom  of 
more  than  a  thousand  years,  compelled  the  clergy  of  Christen- 
dom to  swear  fidelity  to  the  Roman  See  :  and  this  stretch  of 
papalpower,  in  a  short  time,  introduced  spiritual  slavery.  The 
pontiiifs,  according  to  the  same  .historian,  continued,  from  the 
accession  of  Gregory  till  the  council  of  Constance,  embracing  a 
period  of  340  years,  to  assume  the  authority  of  framins;  canons 
and  definitions  at  the  Vatican,  and  then  summoned  servi^  synods 
to  sanction  their  arbitrary  and  oppressive  dictations.' 

A  similar  statement,  in  reference  to  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the 
pope,  is  given  by  Gibert  and  Pithou  in  their  editions  of  the 
canon-law.  In  Gibert's  statements  '  bishops  should  swear  fideli- 
ty to  the  pope,'  and  in  Pithou's  •  all  who,  in  the  present  day, 
receive  any  dignity  from  the  pope,  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  to 
his  holiness.'*  Pius  the  Fourth,  in  the  Confession  of  Failli 
which,  in  1664,  he  annexed  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  exacts  an 
oath  of  the  same  kind.  According  to  this  buU,  issued  by  the 
pope  and  received  by  the  prelacy,  all  the  beneficed  clergy  in 
the  Romish  conuniinion,  ^  promise  and  swear  obedience  to  tbe 

1  Poiiti6oem  in  iit  feeiMe  auidqidii  libait  Oibert^  1.  100.  Da  Pm,  Oen.  XIL 
e.  XX.  (Hsniioii,  XIV.  3.  Rich,  c  Sa 

*  Bpisoopi  PapB  debent  jii^araiidiuii.  Gibertr  3. 306.  Hodia  omnes  aoc^entit 
dignitatem  a  Papa  sibi  jurat.    Pithou,  107. 

Bomano  Pontmoi  veram  obedientiam  spondeo  to  jnro.  Labb.  SOr  9SS.  Buthjf 
11.  0.9. 
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UoznaQ  pontiff* '    This  obligation,  it  is  plain,  is  inconsistent  with 
fireedom  or  independence. 

This  servili^  and  compulsion  appeared  in  all  the  ten  Latin 
councils,  and  in  none  more  than  in  the  council  of  Trent.  The 
Trentines  were  under  the  control  of  the  Roman  court  BEs 
holiness  filled  the  council  with  hungry  and  pensioned  Italians, 
who  voted  as  he  pleased.  The  Italians,  in  this  assembly, 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  eigb^seven ;  while  those  of 
other  nations  mustered  only  eighty.  The  French,  Spanish,  and 
Germans,  indeed,  endeavored  to  maintain  the  fireedom  of  the 
assembly ;  but  were  overwhelmed  by  numbers.  The  French 
and  Spanish,  however,  both  confessed  the  thraldom  of  the 
synod.  The  cardinal  of  Lorraine  complained  of  papal  influ- 
ence. Lausac,  the  French  ambassador,  declared  that  the 
Roman  court  was  master  in  the  council  and  opposed  the 
refermadon.  Claudius,  a  French  Trentine  theobgian,  said,  in 
a  letter  to  Espensseus,  'jjrou  would  die  with  grief,  if  you  should 
see  the  villany  which^is  here  perpetrated  for  the  purpose  of 
evading  a  reformaticHi.*^  The  Spanish  declared  that  the  council  \  ^  '-^ 
contained  more  than  fcHty,  who  received  monthly  jpensiohs  fit)ra  * 
die  Roman  court  Richerius  as  well  ad  Paolo  admits  the  utter 
absence  of  all  liberty  in  the  Council  of  Trent 


bfimda  p«tnintiir.    GUnd.  Bp.  ad  B^p««.  VmSkTlL  V.  VL    A  k  I 
•il«  Ubr^  oelui  de  Tranto  as  Vettnit  pM.    PmL  1.  tlS.  ot  2.  416. 
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SUPBBMAOT. 
fovm   TABiATioirt^roPK's    PRXBiDXHcr — Bu    ■oTSBsioiiTT  om   DWFOn8||*-n« 

IVPPOBSD  X^UALITT  WTTR  GoO — BM  ALLXOSO  SUPKBIOUTT  TO  GOD — 8CUP- 
rVBAI.  PBOOF-^RAOITIOHAL  ■TIOBHOK— OUOIHAL  8TATX  OP  TBI  HOBAIT  CBUHCB 
— OAVf  Sf  OP  ITS  PBIMAOT— KMIHSIICX  OP  TBI  OITT— PA.US  BBOUTALI-^BIBtlOIII 
-^OPPOOITIOH  PROB  AflA,  APRICA,  PRAXCB,  tPAIlf,  SHOLAIID,  AKD  IBXLAiri>— VVI- 
▼XBSAL  BISBOP— *USVBPATIO»  OP  HICBOLAS,  JOBJT,  ORSOORT,  IRffOCBlTT,  AND 
BORIPAOR. 

Thb  Supremacy  is,  by  the  patrons  of  Romamsmf  aniformly 
ascribed  to  tbe  pope.  This  title  the  partisans  of  popery  use  to 
represent  the  Itoman  hierarch's  supenority  in  the  church.  But 
the  authority  attached  to  this  dignity,  remains  to  the  present 
day  undecided.  Opinions  on  this  topic  have  floated  at  freedom, 
unfissed  try  any  aoknowledffed  standard,  and  uncontrolled  by 
any  recognized  deci^o.  The  Romish  doctors,  in  conseauence, 
have,  on  the  pontificial  supremacy,  roved  at  random  uirough 
aU  the  gradations  and  forms  of  diversified  and  conflicting 
systems. 

These  systems  are  many,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  are 
distinguished  in  many  instances  by  trimng  and  evanescent 
shades  of  discrimination.  A  full  enumeration  would  be  end- 
less, and,  at  the  same  time,  is  useless.  The  chief  variations  on 
this  topic  may  be  reduced  to  four.  One  confers  a  mere  presi- 
dency; and  the  second  an  unlimited  sovereimty  on  the  Roman 
pontifil  The  third  makes  the  pope  equsS— 4nd  the  fourth 
superior,  to  God. 

One  variety  restricts  the  Roman  pontiff"  to  a  mere  presidency, 
similar  to  the  moderator's  in  the  Scottish  assembly,  or  the  pro- 
locutor's in  the  English  convocation.  The  first  among  his 
equals,  he  is  not  the  church's  master,  but  its  minister.  Such  are 
the  statements  of  Du  Pin,  Rigaltius,  Pilaster,  Gibert,  and  Paolo.' 

'  Petrom  Inter  Apostolos  pnmiim  locam  obtiniiiMe.  Da  Pin,  313.  Primnm 
one  Bomannm  Fontificem.^    Da  Pin,  333. 

Nan  imperiani,  non  dominatam,  non  potentatam,  fed  primam  Locnm.  Da  Pin, 
314.    Le  Pape  lai-meme  n'ett  qae  le  premier  entre  let  pretrea.    Lenfimt,  1.  107. 
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The  pontiff)  says  Du  Pin,  '  like  Peter  among  the  aposdes,  ob* 
tains  the  first  place.  The  pontiff  has  no  power  over  the  churcht 
but  the  church,  on  the  contrary,  over  the  pontiff.'  The  Roman 
hierarch,  says  Ri^tius,  quoted  by  Du  Fin,  *  possesses  not 
jurisdiction,  dominion  or  sovereignty,  but  the  first  place.*  Car 
dinal  Pilaster,  in  the  council  of  Constance,  and  without  any 
opposition,  reckoned  '  the  pope  only  the  first  amone  the  priests. 
The  pope,  says  Gibert,  'is  only  the  first  of  the  bishops.*  The 
Roman  hierarch,  according  to  Paolo,  '  is  chief,  not  in  authority, 
but  in  order,  as  the  president  of  an  assembly.*  This  presidency, 
therefore,  Du  Pin,  observes,  is  only  a  primacy  ot  order  and 
unity ;  which  indeed,  is  necessary  for  the  efficiency  and  co- 
operation of  every  society. 

This  primacy  authorizes  a  general  superintendence,  aUovro 
the  possesscMT  to  watch  over  the  faith  and  morality  of  the  whole 
oommunily,  and  to  enforce  the  observance  of  the  ecclesiastical 
canons.  The  power,  however,  is  executive,  not  legislative; 
and  extends,  not  to  the  enactment,  but  merely  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  laws.  The  Pontiff's  doctrinal  definitions  and  moral 
instructions,  are,  on  account  of  his  dignity,  entided  to  attention, 
but  depend  on  their  general  reception  for  their  validity.  The 
pontifical  primacy,  or,  as  some  say,  monarchy,  is,  according  to 
this  system,  limited  by  prelatical  aristocracy.  The  episcopacy, 
in  other  words,  restricts  the  popedom.  The  Roman  pontiff  is 
inferior  lo  a  general  council,  by  which  he  may,  for  heresy  or 
immorality,  be  tried  and  deposed,  and  which  does  not  necessarily 
require  his  summons,  presidency,  or  confirmation  ;  though  these 
may,  on  some  occasions,  be  a  matter  of  convenience.  The 
patrons  of  this  system  deprecate  the  papal  claims  to  infallibility ; 
and  view  with  detestation,  all  the  Roman  hierarch*s  pretensions 
to  the  deposition  of  kings,  the  transferring  of  kingdoms,  and  the 
absolution  of  subjects  fi-om  the  oath  of  fidelity.* 

The  French  have  patronized  this  system  on  the  subject  of  the 
papal  primacy.  The  Gallican  church  maintains  this  plan  of 
moderation  and  freedom,  and  disclaims  the  ultraism  and  ser- 
vility of  the  Italian  school*  The  same  views  have  been  enter- 
tained by  the  university  of  Paris,  followed  by  those  of  Angiers, 
Orleans,  Bononia,  Louvain,  Herford,  Cracow,  and  CoE>nia. 
The  Sorbonne,  in  several  instances,  pronounced  the  contrary 


Afiad  Mm  dt  FqM  qium  epiBoopomm  prims.    Gibert^  8. 896< 

later  sqiute  episoopot,  primain  gndma  obtmes^  primu  inter  pares.    D« 

Prini.  206* 
L»  Pape  est  ninistre  de  I'^gliBe;  il  ai'ea  est  pas  le  maltre.    AipoL  8.  88.^ 
1  Us  la  croyeot  soumis  anz  conciles  Generaiix.    Moreri,  1.  40.    Da  Fin,  8iSk 

Arsdekm,  1. 113.    Hotanaii,.  321. 
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opinioQ  a  heresy.^  The  same  sdieme  has  beeo  supported  by 
Oiany  distiaguisbed  tbeolo^aiis*  sach  as  Grersoni  Cusan,  Tos- 
tatiis,  Aliaco,  Vittoria,  Richerius,  Soto,  DkHiysiust  Launoj, 
Driedo,  Pliien»  Filaster,  Vigorius»  Marca,  ana  Du  Pin ;  and 
these,  again,  have  been  followed  by  the  Boman  pontiffs,  Pius, 
Julius,  Siricius,  Zozimus,  Cekstine,  &Etu8,  Gregory,  Eugenius, 
Innocent,  and  Adrian.' 

A  similar  subordination  of  the  papal  power  was  patronized 
b^  the  councils  of  Pisa,  Constance,  and  Basil.  The  Pisans  de- 
clared the  superiority  of  a  general  council  over  the  Roman 
Sontiff ;  degraded  Benedict  and  Or^;ory  and  elected  Alexan- 
er.'  The  Constantians,  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Pisans, 
defined,  in  the  fourth  session,  die  subjection  of  a  pope  to  a 
council,  and  denounced  condign  punishment  on  ail  persons,  of 
every  state  and  dignity,  even  the  papal,  who  should  disobey 
the  synodal  enactments.^  The  Basuians,  in  their  second  session, 
renewed  the  decision  of  Constance  with  its  penalty  against  all 
transgressors.  The  council  of  Basil,  besides,  in  its  thirty-third 
session,  declared  the  superiority  of  a  general  oooncil  to  a 
Roman  hierarch,  and  its  mcapability  of  beinff  dissolved,  pro- 
rogued, or  transferred  a^^st  its  consent,  to  be  truths  of  the 
Cathohc  faith.  Pertinacity  in  the  denial  of  these  truths,  the 
holy  unerring  Fathers  pronounced  a  heresy.  The  inferiori^ 
of  a  pope  to  an  universal  synod,  and  his  incompetency  to  order 
its  dissolution,  adjournment,  or  translation  are,  according  to  an 
infallible  council,  doctrines  of  Catholicism,  and  respect  not 
discipline  but  the  feith.' 

A  second  variety  allows  the  pope  an  unlimited  sovereignty. 
The  abettors  of  this  system,  overstepping  the  bounds  of  mode- 
ration, would  exalt  the  primacy  into  a  despotism.  The  pope- 
dom, according  to  these  speculators,  is  a  monarchy,  unlimited 
by  democracy  or  aristocracy,  by  the  laity  or  the  clergy.  The 
ILoman  pontiff's  power  is  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical,  extend- 
ing both  to  the  church  and  the  state ;  and  legislative  as  well 
as  executive,  comprehending  in  its  measureless  range  both  the 
making  and  enforcing  of  laws.  He  is  clothed  with  uncontrolled 
authonty  over  the  church,  the  clergy,  councils,  and  kings.    He 

^  ^  Qui  docent  ooottwriuin,  heretieo§  mm  oouet  Da  Pin,  4S1.  L'agUM  Gal- 
licaae  out  approar^  lo  deoret  de  la  raperioritft  dM  oodoiIm  tor  ]m  PapMw 
BfiUetot,  572; 

*  Lannoj,  1.  995,  314.    Da  Pin,  448.    Fabolottos,  c  2. 

*  Ooncibam  iranerale  aniTenam  repnesentans  eccleaiam  mm  laperina  Papas.  Da 
Pin,  404.  or  t— 

«  Oai  qnHibet  (njoicttni^a  atatoi  ral  digntMis,  otiam  al  papalia  oiatat,  oVira 
taietor.  |,abb.lS.7a  SammnapontifioeBiaabaaMooBoiliiagaBeniBlma.  Gibertp 
S.  7.     OosMit,  4.  113. 

*  Eat  varitM  €dai  (MbuJ&tm.  Varitatibna  doaboa  mdiotia  partiiiacitor  nprn^ 
■aaa  Mt  eoMendna  haeralicQa.  Labb.  17.  936,  390.  U  merite  a'etre  eenaft  bOT«» 
%wo.    Bnij,  4. 126.    Da  Pin,  8.  8S.    Hotmaa,  891,  829. 
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has  a  ridbt,  both  in  a  leflislative  and  executive  capacity,  to 
ffovem  the  umversal  churcn,  and  to  ondain,  judge,  auspendf  and 
depose  bishops,  metiopc^tans,  and  patriarchs  through  Christen^ 
dom.  These  receive  their  authority  firom  the  pope,  as  he  re- 
ceives his  fiom  Ood*  He  possesses  a  superiority  over  general 
councils,  which,  for  legidmation  and  valioi^,  re(}uiie  pontifical 
convocation,  presidency,  and  ratification.  He  is  the  supreme 
judge  of  controversy,  and,  in  this  capacity,  receives  appeals 
fi-om  the  whole  church.    He  is  vested  with  temporal  as  well  as 

r*  'tual  authority ;  and  may  depose  sovereigns,  transfer  king* 
iS,  and  absolve  subjects  from  the  oath  of  fealty.  His  chief 
prerogative  is  in&Uibilitjr.  Tl^  Roman  pontiff*,  unlike  other 
nail  mortals,  is,  at  least  m  his  official  sentences,  which  he  pn> 
nounces  Scorn  the  chair,  exempted  firom  all  possibility  of  error 
or  mistake.^ 

Such  is  the  monstrous  system  of  the  Italian  school  on  the 
papal  supremacy.  The  Transalpine  &ction,  who  are  depend- 
ant and  servile  minions  of  the  Roman  court,  clothe  the  pontiff 
with  all  this  supeibuman  power  and  authority.  This  party  has 
been  supported  in  these  views  by  Jesuits,  canonists,  theologians, 
popes,  and  councils.  The  votaries  of  Jesuitism,  dispersed 
through  the  world,  have  advocated  the  unlimited  authority  of  the 
popedom,  with  tfaMsir  accustomed  erudition  and  sophistry.  The 
canonists,  such  as  Oratian  and  Pithou,  have,  in  general,  been 
friends  to  the  plentitude  of  pontifical  jurisdiction  and  despotism. 
These  have  been  supportea  by  an  host  of  theologians  and  school* 
men,  such  as  Baronius,  Bellarmine,  Binius,  Tunecrema,  San- 
derus,  Perron,  Pighius,  Carranza,  Fabulottus,  Lainez,  Jacobar 
tins,  Arsdekin,  Antonius,  Canus,  Cajetan,  Aquinas,  TurriannOy 
Lupus,  Campeggio,  and  Bonaventura. 

The  Roman  hierarchs,  as  might  be  expected,  have,  in 
general,  maintained  the  papal  power.  Celestine,  Gelasius,  Leo, 
Nicholas,  Gregory,  Urban,  Pascal,  Boni&ce,  Clement,  ^d 
Paul  supported  their  overgrown  tyranny  with  peculiar  resdiution 
and  energy.  Gregory  the  Seventh  subjected,  not  only  the 
church  but  the  state,  and  monopolized  both  civil  and  eccfesias- 
tical  power.  Boniface  the  Eighth  taught  the  necessity  of  sub- 
mission to  the  pontiff  for  the  attainment  of  salvation.  Paul  the 
Fourth  seems  to  have  been  a  model  of  pontifical  ambition,  arro- 
gance, haughtiness,  and  tyranny.     His  infallibility  contemned 

^  Dn  Pm,  333.  Bell.  IV.  1«  15,  et  .  6.  Gibert,  3.  36,  487.  Cajetaa,  c  L 
Bztnv.  52,  101.    Labb.  IS.  1428.    FabnL  c.  U. 

Sub  ntknie  regmims  monarohici  Dens,  2.  147.  In  Papa  resldet  gapreiaa 
potestaa.    Faber,  2.  384. 

Ecclesiam  Chmtna  institaerit  inttar  regm,  in  qoa  onoi,  o»terii  imperit.  LabK 
20.670. 

Papa  ett  DcuniDas  temponlU  Uydqa  oKlua.    Baiolaj,  17 
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the  authority  of  coancils  and  kings.  The  papal  power  he 
maintained,  was  unbounded  and  above  all  synods ;  and  this, 
he  called  an  article  of  faith;  and  the  contranri  he  denomi- 
nated a  heresy.*  His  holiness  declared  himself  the  successor 
of  one  who  had  deposed  emperors  and  kingSt  and  superior  to 

Krinces,  whom  he  would  not  acknowledge  as  his  companions, 
ut  use  as  his  footstool.  Thid  vain  glory,  these  empty  boasts, 
his  infallibility  enforced  with  the  stamp  of  his  Soot  and  the 
thunder  of  his  apostolic  voice. 

The  Italian  system,  on  the  supremacy,  was  patronized  also 
by  the  councils  of  Florence,  Lateran,  and  Trent.  Eugenius, 
in  the  Florentme  Convention  and  with  its  approbation,  declared, 
in  the  thirteenth  session,  the  superiority  of  the  pope  to  a 
council,  whose  enactments  he  was  authorized  by  his  apostolic 
prerogative  to  change  or  repeaL  The  pontifical  dissoluticm  or 
translation  of  acouncil,  he  declared,  is  no  heresy,  notwithstanding 
the  contrary  sentence  of  the  Basilian  assembly,  whose  acts,  he 
affirmed,  were  unjust  and  foolish,  and  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
God  and  man.  The  Florentines  vested  his  infallibility  with  the 
vicegerency  of  Ood,  and  authority  to  teach  all  Christians,  and 
the  supremacy  over  the  whole  world.* 

The  fifth  council  of  the  Lateran  clothed  Leo  with  equal 
power.  This  convention  decreed  the  superiority  of  the  Roman 
pontiff  over  all  councils,  and  his  full  power  and  right  of  synodal 
convocation,  translation,  and  dissolution.  This  assembly  also 
renewed  the  buU  of  Boniface,  which  declared  the  subjection  of 
all  Christians  to  the  Roman  pontiff  necessary  for  salvation.^ 

The  council  of  Trent,  on  this  subject,  was  not  so  explicit  as 
those  of  Florence  and  the  Lateran.  The  French  and  Spanish, 
in  this  synod,  withstood  the  Italians,  and  prevented  the  fi-ee 
expression  of  Ultramontane  servility.  The  council,  however, 
in  its  fourteenth  session,  ascribed  to  the  pope  'the  supreme 
power  in  the  universal  church.'^  The  pontiff,  said  Cardillusto 
the  Trentine  fathers,  without  any  disclaimer,  *  holds,  as  a  mor- 
tal God,  the  place  of  Christ  on  earth,  and  cannot  be  judged  by 

1  C'^toit  an  article  de  foi,  et  qae  de  dire  le  coatraire  6toit  one  h^r^sie.  Paolo, 
8.  27.    Labb.  19.  968. 

*  Oonstat  sjnodiiin  pontifici  esse  znferiorem.  Labb.  18.  1320.  Papa  est  taper 
poteNitatem  ecdeaiae  uniyenalis  et  concilii  generalU.    Cajetan,  1.  10. 

Dissolutioneni  aive  transladonem  coucilii  hroresim  non  pertinere.  Labb.  18. 
1321.  Romanam  Fontxficem  ia  aniversam  orbem  tenere  primatom,  et  vwvai 
Chriati  vicariom,  existere.    Labb.  18.  526.  1152.    Gibert,  1.  93. 

'  Solum  Romanum  Pontificem,  tanqnam  aactoritatem  saper  omnia  concilia 
habentem,  tam  conciliorom  dicendonim,  transferendoram,  diMolvendoram  plennm 
JOB  et  potestatom  habere.     Labb.  19.  967.     Brays,  4.  806.     Da  Pin  430. 

^  Pro  saprema  potestate  sibi  in  ecclesia  nniversa  tradita.  Labb.  20.  96,  Gibert, 
1.181.     Dens,  8.  232. 

Is  Chriflti  vie  em  gerit  in  terns,  tanqnam  mortalis  Dens :  neqae  a  concilio  genenU 
Pontifex  jadicari  potest.    Oardil.  in  Labb.  20.  671,  1177. 
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a  general  council.'     This  avowal  is  inconsistent  witk  Cisalpine 
liberality  and  independence. 

The  French,  therefinre,  in  this  manner,  oppose  the  Italians 
on  the  topic  of  papal  supremacy.  These  two  schools  are, 
on  this  questbn,  at  open  war.  Theologian  withstands  theolo- 
gian. Gerson,  Alliaco,  Richerius,  Launoy,  Almain,  Paolo, 
Marca,  Du  Pin,  Oarron,  and  Walsh,  encounter  Baronius, 
Bellarmine,  Binius,  Carranza,  Turiano,  Turrecrema,  Arsdekin, 
Cajetan,  Aquinas,  and  Bonaventura.  The  universities  of  Paris» 
Angiers,  Orleans,  Toulouse,  Bononia,  LouvaiQ,  Cracow, 
Cologne,  and  Herford  may  be  pitted  against  the  schoolmen, 
the  Jesuits,  and  the  Roman  court.  Pope  charges  pope,  in 
dreadful  aflSray.  Damasus,  Felix,  Siricius,  Celestiae,  and  Pius 
lead  their  phalanx  against  the  squadrons  of  Leo,  Gregory, 
Urban,  Nicnolas,  Pascal  Paul,  and  Sixtus.  General  councils 
stand  in  array  against  general  councils.  The  Pisans,  Constan- 
tians,  and  Basiliaas  wage  ware  against  the  Florentines,  Laterans, 
and  Trentines ;  and  hurl  mutual  anathemas  from  their  spiritual 
artillery. 

A  third  variety  would  raise  the  pope  to  an  equality  with  God. 
The  Italian  school,  one  would  expect,  confers  a  power  on  the 
Roman  hierarch  calculated  to  satisfy  the  highest  ambition.  But 
the  Transalpine  system  does  not  terminate  the  progression.  A 
third  description  of  flatterers  have  proceeded  to  greater  ex- 
travagancy, and  vested  his  holiness  with  ampler  prerogatives. 
These,  iii  the  exorbitance  of  papal  adulation,  have  insulted 
reason,  outraged  common  sense,  and  ascended,  in  their  impious 
progress,  through  aU  the  gra-^tions  of  blasphemy.  Pretended 
Christians  have  ascribed  that  Divinity  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  which 
the  Pagans  attributed  to  the  Roman  emperors.  Domitian,  ad- 
dressing his  subjects  in  his  proclamation,  signed  himself  their 
•  Lord  God.'  Caligula  arrogated  the  name  of '  the  Greatest  and 
Best  God ;'  while  Sapor,  the  Persian  monarch,  affected,  with 
more  modesty,  to  be  only  *  the  Brother  of  the  Sun  and  Moon.'* 
This  blasphemy  has  been  imitated  by  the  minions  of  his  Roman 
infallibility.  The  pope,  says  the  gloss  of  the  canon  law,  *  is  not 
a  man.'  This  awkward  compUment  is  intended  to  place  his 
holiness  above  humanity.  According  to  Turrecrema  and  Bar 
clay,  •  some  doctori«ings  wish,  in  their  adulation,  to  equal  the 
pontiff  to  God.'  These,  says  Gerson,  quoted  by  Carron  and 
Giannone,  *  esteem  the  pope  a  God,  who  has  aU  power  in  heaven 
and  earth.'  The  sainted  Bernard  affirms  that,  *  none,  except 
God,  is  like  the  pope,  either  in  heaven  or  on  earth.'*   , 

'  Suetonias,  322,  555. 

>  Papa  Don  est  homo.    Sext.  Decret    L.  I.  Tit  VI.  e.  18. 

Doctoronli  yolont  adolando  eoi  qnori  eqoiparare  Deo.  BtarcUj,  919.  Ton^roi^ 
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fThe  name  and  tibe  woiks  of  Ood  have  been  appioprUted  to 
the  pope,  by  theologians,  canonkts*  p(^s«  and  councils 
Oratian,  Pithou,  Durand,  Jacobatius,  Muaso,  Oibert,  OreTOiy, 
Nicholas,  Innocent,  die  canon  law,  and  the  Lateran  coancilnaye 
complimented  hie  holiness  with  the  name  of  deit^,  or  bestowed 
on  him  the  yicegerency  of  heaven.  Pithou,  Gibert^  Durand, 
Jacobadus,  Mubso,  and  Gratian,  on  the  authority  of  the  canon 
law,  style  the  pontiff  the  Almighty's  vicegerent,  *  who  occupies 
the  place,  not  of  a  mere  man,  but  of  the  true  Grod.*  Accorains 
to  Gregory  the  Second,  *  The  whole  Western  Nations  reckonea 
Peter  a  terrestrial  God,'  and  the  Roman  pontiff,  of  course, 
succeeds  to  the  title  and  the  estate.  This  blasphemy,  Gratian 
copied  into  the  canon  law.  *  The  emperor  Constantine,'  says 
Nicholas  the  First,  *  conferred  the  appellation  of  God  on  the 
pope,  who,  therefore,  being  God,  cannot  be  judged  by  man.* 
According  to  Innocent  the  Third,  *  the  pope  holds  the  place  of 
the  true  God.'  The  canon  law,  in  the  gloss,  denominates  the 
Roman  hierarch,  *  our  Lord  God.'  The  canonists,  in  general, 
reckon  the  pope  the  one  God,  who  hath  all  power,  human  and 
divine,  in  heaven  and  in  earth.  Marcellus  in  the  Lateran 
council  and  with  its  full  approbation,  called  Julius,  '  God  on 
earth.'^  This  was  the  act  ol  a  general  council,  and,  therefore^ 
in  the  popish  account,  is  the  decision  of  infallibility* 

The  works  as  well  as  the  name  of  God  have  been  ascribed 
to  the  pope,  by  Innocent,  Jacobatius,  Durand,  Decius,  Lainez, 
the  canon  law,  and  the  Lateran  ooimciL  ^  The  pope  and  the 
Lord,'  in  the  statement  of  Innocent,  Jacobatius  and  Decius, 
^  form  the  same  tribunal,  so  that,  sin  excepted,  the  pope  can  do 
nearly  all  that  God  can  do.'  Jacobadus,  in  his  modesty,  uses 
the  qualifying  expression  nearly,  which  Decius,  with  more  et 
fronteiy,  rejects  as  unnecessary*  The  pontiff,  say  Jacobatiufl 
and  Durand,  *  possesses  a  plentitude  of  power,  and  none  daxe 
say  to  him,  any  more  than  to  God,  Lord,  what  dost  thou  ?  He 
can  change  the  nature  of  things,  and  make  nothing  out  of  some- 
thing and  something  out  of  nothing.'     These  are  not  the  meip 

Q.  11.  Bttimeiit  Papsm  nnicaiii  Dotm  eMe  om  htbet  potaftetem  onmem  in  oqbIo 
et  in  tenrA.  Oarron,  84.  GKannon,  X.  12.  Prater  Deom,  ncm  est  nmilis  ei  neo 
in  cobIo,  neo  in  terri.    Benuurd,  1725.    9.  Thefl».  II.  4. 

>  Papa  vicem  son  pttii  hoxniais,  sed  Yen  Dei,  cereoi  in  tem.  Jacob.  VH. 
Barclay,  222.  Pithoa,  29.  Deoret  I.  Tit.  YII.  c.  IIL  Papa  locixm  Dei  tenet  m 
terria.  Gibert,  2.  9.  Dorand.  1.  51.  Onuda  Occidentifl  regna,  velnt  Deum  tertei^ 
trem  habent.  Labb.  8.  666.  Bray.  2.  100.  Constantino  Decun  appeUatam,  com 
neo  pome  Deum  ab  hominiboa  jodicari  nanifectani  esL  Labb.  9. 1572.  Dominafl 
Deu8  nostar  Papa.  Sxtrav.  Tit  XIV.  c.  IV.  Walib.  p.  IX.  Dona  in  terria* 
Labb.  19.  731.    Bin.  9.  54. 

Oanoniate  dicnnt,  Papam  eMe  nnom  Demn,  qui  habet  poteatatem  omnem  m 
coelo  et  in  terra.  Foteirtatem  onnem  et  Divinam  et  humanam  Pape  tribaimt 
Bar«Uy,S|»4^9M. 
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imagiDatkms  of  Jacobatias,  Duraod,  aod  DeciuB ;  but  are  fouDd^ 
in  all  their  absurdity,  in  the  csuion  law,  which  attributes  to  the 
pope,  the  irresponsibility  of  the  Creator,  the  divine  power  of 
performing  the  works  of  God,  and  maJking  something  out  of 
nothing.  The  pope,  according  to  Lainez  at  the  council  of 
Trent,  ^  has  the  power  of  dispensing  with  all  laws,  and  the  same 
authority  as  the  Lord.*  This,  exclaimed  Hugo, '  is  a  scandal 
and  impiety  which  equals  a  mortal  to  the  immortal,  and  a  man 
to  Ood.'  An  archbishop,  in  the  last  Lateran  synod,  called 
Julius  *  prince  of  the  worid  :*  and  another  orator  styled  Leo, 
*  the  possessor  of  aU  power  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  who  presi- 
ded over  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  globe/  This  blasr^emy,  the 
holy,  unerring,  Roman  council  heud  without  any  aisapproba- 
lion,  and  the  pontiff  with  unmingled  complacency.  The  man 
of  sin  then  ^  sat  in  the  temple  of  God,  and  showed  himself  that 
he  was  God.'  '  Some  popes,'  says  Coquille,  *  have  allowed 
themselves  to  be  called  omnipotent.'* 

A  fourth  variety,  on  this  subject,  makes  the  Pope  superior  to 
God.  Equality  with  the  Almighty,  it  nught  have  been  expected 
would  have  satiated  the  ambition  of  the  pontiff  and  satisfied  the 
sycophancy  of  his  minions.  But  this  was  not  the  giddiest  step 
in  the  scale  of  blasphemy.  The  superiority  of  the  pope  over 
the  Creator,  has  been  boldly  and  unblushingly  maintained  by 
pontiffs,  theologians,  canonists,  and  councils. 

According  to  Cardinal  ZabareUa,  'the  pontiffs,  in  their  arro- 
gance, assumed  the  accomplishment  of  all  they  pleased,  even  un- 
lawful things,  and  thus  raised  their  power  above  the  law  of 
God.'  The  canon  law  declares  that,  •  the  Pope,  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  his  power,  is  above  right,  can  change  the  substantial 
nature  of  things,  and  transform  unlawful  into  lawful.'*  Bellar- 
mine's  statement  is  of  a  similar  kind.  The  Cardinal  affirms 
that,  *  the  Pope  can  transubstantiate  sin  into  duty,  and  duty 
into  sin.'  He  can,  says  the  canon  law,  *  dispense  with  rig:ht.* 
Stephen,  archbishop  of  Petraca,  ki  his  senseless  parasitism 
and  blasphemy,  declared,  in  the  council  of  the  Lateran,  that 

^  Papa  et  Obriatus  faciant  idem  consistorioiii,  ita  quod,  excepto  peccato,  potest 
Papa  fere  omnia  facers,  qae  potest  Deos.  Jacob.  III.  Papae  nalliM  andeat  discere, 
Domioe,  cixr  ita  facia  f  Bxtrav.  Tit.  IV.  c.  II.  Sicat  Deo  dici  noQ  potest,  car  ita 
&eis  7  Itar  nee  in  iss,  aaas  sunt  jaris  posidvi,  Pap«B  potest  dici  cor  hoc  facis  f 
Jacob.  III.  De  aliqao  tacit  nibil,  raiitando  etiam  rei  nataram.  De  nihilo,  aliqaid 
facit  Doraad,  1.  50.  Bxtrav.  De  Tran.  c.  1.  q.  6.  Coram  te,  hoc  est,  coram 
totins  orbis  principe.  Labb.  19.  700.  Tibi  data  est,  omnia  potestas,  in  cqbIo  etin 
terra.  Super  omnia  re^na  mondi  sedena.  Labb.  19.  920,  927.  Da  Pin.  3.  602. 
S.  Thess.  n.  4.    Aacnns  ont  endnr6  d'etre  appelies  omnipotens.    Ooqnille,  408. 

■  Potttifices  malta  sibi  arrogaTenmt,  et  omnia  se  posse  existiment,  et  qnid^oid 
fiberit,  etiam  midta ;  sicqne  sapra  Dei  presceptam  potestatem  illara  extendissa. 
Zabarel  de  Schism.  Thaan.  6.  397.  Habet  plenitadioem  potestaolis,  et  supra 
fus  est  Gibert,  2,  108.  Iramutat  substantialem  rei  nataram  pota  fiMiendo  dm 
iDegitiao,  legitimom.    Darand,  1.  50. 
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Leo  possedsed  ^  power  above  all  powers,  both  in  heaven  and  in 
earth.*^  The  son  of  perdition  then  '  exalted  himself  above  all 
that  is  called  God.'  This  brazen  blasphemy  passed  in  a  general 
council,  and  is,  therefore,  in  all  its  revolting  absurdity,  stamped 
with  the  seal  of  Roman  infalUbilit^. 

But  the  chief  prerogative  of  the  Roman  hierarch  seems  to 
be  his  power  of  creating  the  Creator.'  Pascal  and  Urban 
plumed  themselves  on  this  attribute,  which,  according  to  their 
own  account,  raised  them  above  aU  subjection  to  earthly 
sovereigns.  This,  however,  is  a  conununicable  perfection,  and» 
in  consequence,  is  become  common  to  all  the  sacerdotal  confra- 
ternity. His  hoUness  keeps  a  transfer  office  at  the  Vatican,  in 
which  he  can  make  over  this  prerogative  to  all  his  deputies 
through  Christendom.  These,  m  consequence,  can  make  and 
eat,  create  and  swallow,  whole  thousands  of  pastry-gods  every 
day.  But  these  deities,  in  the  opinion  of  their  makers,  are  oer* 
haps  not  new  gods,  but  merely  new  editions  of  the  old  one. 

Those  who  would  restrict  his  infallibility  to  a  presidency,  and 
those  who  would  exalt  his  dignity  to  a  sovereignty,  contending 
with  one  another,  have  also  to  contend  with  such  as  maintain 
his  equality  or  superiority  to  God.  The  two  latter  descriptionst 
indeed,  seem  to  be  divided  by  a  thin  partition.  Havine;  elevated 
a  sinful  mortal  to  an  equality  with  Jehovah,  the  xemaming  task 
of  conferring  a  superiority  was  easy.  But  both  vary  from  the 
French  and  Italian  schools,  as  well  as  from  reason  and  common 
sense. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  opinions,  which  sjjeculators  have  enter- 
tained of  the  pope*s  jurisdiction  and  authority.  These  opinions 
have  not  been  confined  to  empty  speculation ;  but  have,  as  far  as 

Sossible,  been  realized  in  action  on  the  wide  theatre  of  Christen- 
om,  and  before  the  pubUc  gaze  of  an  astonished  world.  The 
Roman  hierarchy  has,  in  reality,  passed  through  all  the  grada- 
tions of  humility,  pride,  power,  despotism,  and  blasphemy. 

The  friends  of  Romanism  differ  as  much  in  the  proof  of  the 
supremacy  as  in  its  extent  and  signification.  The  pontiffs  and 
their  minions,  about  the  beginingof  the  fifth  century,  fabricated 
an  extraordinary  story  about  Pope  Peter's  Roman  episcopacy 
and  ecclesiastical  supremacy ;  and  his  transmission  of  all  this 
honour  Bfkd  jurisdiction  to  his  pontifical  successors.  The  tale, 
if  arranged  with  judgment  and  written  with  elegance,  would 

>  Si  Pa]^  eiraret  pnecipieiido  vitu,  Tel  prohibendo  Tutates,  teneretnr  ecclesia 
credere  vitia  etse  bona,  et  Tutates,  maXas.  BeUarmin,  IV.  5.  PoMomuB  sapra  jus 
dicpeosare.  Decret.  Greg.  III.  a  IV.  Bxtrav.  Oomm.  20S.  PotestaB  aapraomsflt 
potestates  tamcoBH,  quam  term.    Labb.  19.  924. 

>  Deam  ooncta  oreantem  oreent.  Hoveden,  26S-  Labb.  12.  960.  EUy^s  a 
cet  honnear  sapreme  de  cr6er  le  Createar.    Btvlj,  2.  535. 
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make  an  enteitaining  religious  novel ;  but  as  destitute  oi  ew 
dence  as  Boderic  Random,  Tristram  Shandy,  or  the  Seven 
Champions  of  Christendom.  The  fiction  too  has  been  composed 
by  bungling  and  tasteless  authors*  The  plot  is  far  inferior  to 
that  of  Pon  Quixote  or  Tom  Jones.  The  characters,  emblazoned 
with  ridiculous  and  legendary  miracles,  the  offspring  of  credu- 
lity and  tradition,  bear  no  resemblance  to  probabihty ;  whilst 
the  language,  in  which  it  has  been  uni&nmy  couched,  is  un* 
polished  and  repulsive. 

The  machinery  is  such  as  might  be  expected  in  a  romance 
of  the  dark  ages.  Simon  a  magician  is  introduced ,  accompanied 
with  Helen  a  goddess,  who  had  been  taken  fit>m  the  Tyrian 
brothels,  and  who  had  been  transformed  from  a  courtezan  into 
a  divinity.  This  man  had,  by  the  arts  of  necromancy,  obtained 
an  in&mous  notoriety :  and  tne  apostle,  it  would  appear,  was 
conducted  to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  withstanding  the  en- 
chanter. The  new  pope  was  opposed  to  the  old  conjurer. 
Simon,  before  the  emperor  Nero  and  the  whole  city,  flew  into 
the  air.  But  Peter  kneeUng  invoked  Jesus ;  and  the  devil,  in 
consequence,  who  had  aided  the  magician's  flight,  struck  with 
terror  at  the  sacred  name,  let  his  emissary  fall  and  break  his 
kg.^  One  stone,  in  the  Roman  capital,  retains,  to  tlie  present 
day,  the  print  of  Peter's  knee  where  he  prayed,  and  another, 
the  blood  of  Simon  where  he  fell ! 

The  hero  of  this  theobsical  romance  is  the  alleged  pope 
Peter.  His  supremacy  is  the  basis  of  the  whole  superstructure. 
This  ecclesiastical  sovereign  is  the  main-spring  which  puts  into 
motion  the  entire  machinery  ;  and  the  busy  actors  in  the  scene, 
accordingly,  have  endeavoured,  as  well  as  they  can,  to  support 
the  illusion  with  some  kind  of  evidence.  The  proof,  such  as  it 
is,  these  doctors  extort  from  the  phraseology  of  the  Messiah 
transmitted  by  the  sacred  historian  lifatthew.^ 

Our  Lord,  say  these  theologians,  built,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  Matthew,  his  church  on  Peter,  whom,  by  this  charter, 
he  constituted  his  plenipotentiary  on  earth.  His  authority  de- 
volves in  succession  on  all  the  luDman  pontiiBTs,  and,  of  course, 
on  Liberius,  Zosimus,  Honorius,  Vieihus,  John,  Boniface,  and 
Alexander,  who  have  been  immortafized  by  heresy  or  vfllany, 

Matthew's  relation  is  conveyed  in  metaphorical  language,  uud 
has  given  rise  to  a  varietv  of  mteipretations.  Different  exnosir 
tors,  even  among  Romish  critics,  explain  the  Rook,  mentioned 
by  the  inspired  historian,  in  various  senses.  The  diversity  of 
these  opinions  is  fi:eely  admitted  by  Launoy,  Du  Pin,  Calm^ 
and  Maldonat    All  these  confess  me  variety  of  opinions  Cti  this 

>C7ril.SS.    Oirtech^VI.  •  Ifattli.  xii.  IS. 
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passage  of  Revelation.*  Laanoy^  followed  by  Du  Pin,  Calmet, 
and  Maimbourg,  distinguish  the  interpretations  on  this  part  of 
•acred  writ  into  four  classes^  according  as  they  make  the  foun^ 
dation  to  be  Peter ;  the  Apostles ;  Peter's  confession ;  or  Jesua 
bimself.  £ach  class  boasts  the  authority  of  popes,  saints,  and 
other  commentators. 

One  class  refers  the  rock  or  foandabon,  mendoned  by  the  in^* 
spired  historian,  to  Peter.  These  support  their  opinion  by 
seventeen  &thers  or  theologians  who  entertained  this  interpre- 
tation ;  among  whom  were  Origen,  TertuUian,  C^rian,  Hilary, 
Ambrosius,  Jerome,  Augustine,  Cyril,  Basil,  Epiphanius,  Gre- 
gory, and  Theophylact.  These,  in  modem  times,  were  followed 
by  BaronioS)  Galmet,  Binius,  Maldonat,  and  Alexander.  Popc^ 
Leo  the  First  patronized  die  same  opinion.  Fontidinius  and 
Cardillus,  in  the  council  of  Trent,  advocated  this  explanation, 
without  any  contradiction ;  and,  therefore,  it  appears,  expressed 
the  mind  of  that  assembly.' 

A  second  class  interpret  the  rock  or  foundation  to  signify  the 
Apostlbs.  This  exposition  has  been  embraced  by  theologians, 
saints,  and  councils.  It  was  adopted  by  Ori^,  Theoooret, 
Tarasins,  Etherius,  Theophyhct,  and  Pascasius*  The  same 
was  admitted  by  Du  Pin,  Calmet,  iJaxander,  Cusan,  Launoy, 
and  Maldonatt  as  well  as  by  the  saints  Cyprian,  Jerome, 
Hilary,  Cyril,  Ambrosius,  Ch^rsostom,  and  Augustine.* 

This  signification  of  die  word  was  also  sanctioned  by  the 
genera]  councils  of  Constance  and  BasiL  Gerson  delivered  a 
statement  to  this  purpose  in  the  general  council  of  Constance, 
in  a  speech  made  by  its  authority,  and  published  by  its  com* 
mand.  The  same  was  taught  in  the  general  council  of  Basil, 
by  its  president  Julian,  in  his-  celel^ted  speech  delivered 
before  the  unerring  assembly  in  the  name  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  for  the  purpose  of  proselyting  the  Bohemians.  Pa« 
HBrmitan,  in  this  synod,  foBowed  Juhan  in  the  same  strain, 
stmmg  tluit  ^  Jesus  gave  no  greater  power  to  Peter,  llian  to  the 

^  1  Ab  intarpraCibat  et  nnctit  iwtrftrai  Yarie  exponltor.  Da  Pin,  304.  Les  ShrW' 
titez  dttos  leg  p«tea  mu'  les  •ensJe  oa  mMtge.  Oalmet,  1 S.  364.  M dpiibotirff,  c.  t. 
Da  Prim.  1, 9. 

*  Lsanoy,  ad  Voel.  Do  Pm,  Dim.  IT.  Maldon.  in  Matt  zi7.  Do  Lannoi  17 
pacrei  sea  ecclaaiaftiooa  aootorea  laodat  htdo  intarpratatioiii  consentienteB.  Da 
rfttiiaca,  10: 

Pnaoapff  ApaaCblortun  Patra»  «qii»lunMria  liaaa  moUm  acolaaiaB  ChiiitiBA  impo^ 
■nit.    li'oiitid.  in  Labb.  20.  65S. 

Ot^uB  fandamantom  Patitia  aat  Siipar  Inme  PMrmu,  tanqiiam  rapra  finnam  pa^ 
tftuw  Ghriacaa  adiSctvit  eoclatlan  mum*    OandilL  m  Labb.  SO.  SSi  671. 

>  hmaoy,  2.  11.  Da  Pim  Dim.  IV.  Maldoa.  in  Matt,  xvi  AposColi  omnee^ 
eqao  jare,  fberint  eccleile  mndamentiC    Alex.  1.  28S. 

Nihil  dfetom  atf  ad^ Paftmiii  qndA  atiam  aljia  dioUmi  non  tit    CKiiaa»II.S. 

Tons  lea  Apotraa  an  lont  las  fondemana.  Cahnat,  IS.  363.  Eph.  ii  20.  Har 
KXi  14. 
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Other  apostles.'  Neither  pope  nor  council,  on  any  of  these  oc- 
casions, remonstrated  or  shewed  any  opposition.  The  in&Uibto 
fiuhers  acquiesced  in  silent  consent,  and,  in  this  way,  according 
to  Launoy,  Dens,  and  other  popish  doctors,  con/veyed  their 
approbttdon.' 

A  third  class  intennnet  the  rock  or  foundation  to  signify 
Peter's  fakh  or  confession.  This  significaiUon,  according  to 
Launoy,  Du  Pin,  Bellarmine,  Maimboorg,  Cnhofst^  and  Msudo* 
nat,  has  been  maintained  by  theologians,  saints^  popes,  and  coun-> 
cib.  Launoy  and  Du  Pin  reckon  forty-four  fathers  and  popish 
authors  who  neld  this  opinion :  and  the  roll  might  be  enlarged 
to  any  extent.  Amongst  these  were  Eusebius,  Beda,  Tl^odoret, 
Damascen,  Theophylact,  Odo,  Ragosa,  Alphonsus,  Pole,  Jonas, 
Eckius,  and  Erasmus.  A  loi^  train  of  saints  might  be  added, 
such  as  Hilary,  Ambrosius,  Gregory,  Chrysostom,  Cyril, 
Augustine,  and  Aquinas.  The  popes  are  Leo,  Felix,  Hormisdas, 
Gregory,  Nicholas,  John,  St4)hen,  Innocent,  Urban,  Alexan- 
der, and  the  two  Hadrians.  These  facts  have  been  admitted 
even  by  Bellarmine  and  Maimbourg,  as  well  as  by  Calmet  and 
Maldonat*  A.nno  8S5,  Jonas,  bishop  of  Orleans,  ascribed  this 
explanation  to  nearly  all  ecclesiastical  writers :  and  none,  said 
the  celebrated  Eckius  so  late  as  1525,  deny  diis  interpretation. 
Erasmus  not  only  accounted  Peter's  faitn  or  profession  the 
foundation,  *  but  wondered  Aat  any  person  would  wrest  the 
passage  to  signify  the  Roman  pontifF.'* 

1  In  i^KMtolonmt  et  proplietaram  doctrinb  Ibndato  6iU  Genoii  iii  Labb.  IS* 
1315. 

In  Apocalypsi  dicitur,  manim  civitatis  descendentis  da  CobIo,  qua  ast  ecclesia, 
babare  ftmdamtata  dtiodecem  apostoloram  et  Agni.    Orat.  Pnesed.  in  liabb .  17. 690. 

Nee  in  hoc,  majorem  potestatam  dadit  Petro  qoam  cctem  apofllalii  ■nmL 
Panorm.  in  OaBHant,  4.  1405. 

Cum  a  Bjnodo  admittatnr,  pro  lynodi  dootrina  habeii  marito  potest  et  debet. 
I^umo^,  3.  90. 

Sufficit  consensus  tacitos.    Facere,  in  hoc  casn,  est  consentire.    Dens,  9.  ISSl 

•  Lannoy,  2.  IS.  Da  Pin,  306.  OalBMt  at  Mddon.  in  Matt  zvi.  19,  Miia> 
boarg,  c.  6. 

Idem  sltarina  isthis  Intanretationis  patronot  44patras  ant  sonptoras  aoolaskstlooa 
laodat.    D«Pin,8. 

BeUaminns,  ot  nzpoeilioBam  tarttam,  bane  ▼ateram  patmm  testimanb  pone, 
feteator.    Lanaay,  2,  51. 

n  y  an  a  d'autros,  qni  les  out  antandttas  da  eetta  ottM>ra  oonfMSKHi.  Mai]» 
boorgi  a.  6. 

Hanc  confessionem,  portsB  infeini  non  tenebnnt  Laa  L  Sarm.  n«  Super  Isfa 
aonfeaeioiia  vdifiaabo Imiiini  meam.    Falls.  III.    Bp.  ad  ZeiMm.    Labb.  ft.  166. 

Apoetoli  fidem  secati  sent.  Horm.  in  Oamm.  In  patra  eacleauB,  hoe  est^  lik 
eoa^BsioDe  BattI  Petri.    Greg.  I.  in  Labb.  6.  S72. 

Super  solidani  fidea  aBKNtolnniai  priaeipis.  NIcb.  I.  ad  Mieh.  fnper  solidam 
confessionis  petram,  soam  Dominas  fUNieavit  aoclesiam.    J<^  vm.  ui  Petnmu 

Hocleaia  Iwidala  super  fiman  pamm  apastoU,  videlicat  Petri  oonfeaaionam. 
Staph,  vi.  Bp.  2.  Super  hanc  petram  sdlfioabo  aeclasiaai :  petram  utiqae  finnt 
latsa  fidai.    Inno.  n.  ad  Bpis.    Supra  patram  fidai  fmdavlti    Urban  lU.  ad  Arch. 

Promeniit  ciafifeari  fidanv  •afP«r  quam  fondaHDr  aadaslai    Htdiktt  L  ad  Ooib 
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Peter's  fidth  or  confession  is  the  foundation,  also,  according 
to  the  general  councils  of  Niceat  Constantinople,  Constance, 
Basil,  and  the  Lateran.  Pope  Hadrian,  in  a  letter  to  the 
empress  Irene,  read  and  received  with  acclamation  in  the 
second  general  councils  of  Nicea,  gave  this  interpretation.  The 
same  pontiff's  letter  to  Tarasius,  containing  a  similar  statement, 
was  read  in  this  synod,  and  admitted  with  equal  approbation. 
A  similar  reception  attended  the  letters  of  Germanus,  concur- 
ring with  Hadrian,  in  this  unerring  assembly.  All  the  bishops 
approved*  The  eighth  general  council  of  Constantinople  ac- 
cepted pope  Nicholas'  Episde  to  Photius,  which  avowed  the 
same  opimon.  The  Constantian  theologians,  in  their  censure 
of  Wickliffism,  read  and  sanctioned  in  the  council  of  Constance, 
likewise  explained  the  expression  to  denote  'the  rock  of  faith.* 
The  council  of  Basil,  through  Julian  and  Ragusa,its  advocates 
a^inst  the  Bohemian  heresy,  was  equallv  express  in  maintaining 
this  exposition,  which  had  been  avowed,  at  Nicea,  Constantino- 
ple, and  Constance.  The  foundation  or  rock,  in  these  famed 
orations,  *  is  &ith,  on  which  the  Creator  built  the  church,  and 
which  sustains  the  superstructure/  The  council  of  the  Lateran 
concurred  with  that  of  Basil.  Peter,  said  Archbishop  Ste- 
phanus,  addressing  Pope  Leo  in  the  tenth  session  of  the  fifth 
general  conncil  of  the  Lateran,  '  confessed  the  Catholic  Apos- 
tolic fiuth,  ordained  by  the  eternal  father  and  the  eternal  son 
for  the  foundation  of  the  church.'  The  holy  pontiff  and  the 
holy  fathers,  in  silent  approbation,  admitted  the  unquestioned 
truth,  which,  sanctioned  oy  the  five  general  councils  of  Nicea, 
Constantinople,  Constance,  Basil,  and  the  Lateran,  was,  there* 
fore,  on  five  several  occasions,  emblazoned  with  the  insignia  of 
infallibility.' 

Tn  oonfeMionit  petra.  Hadrian  IV.  ad  Fred.  Labb.  S.  747.  GTriL  9.  593. 
Hilary,  77. 

Ad  aniram  DGOOXXV.  Jonaa  ezpodtioiiMii  tortiam  traditmibaa  ecdeiuB  poma 
omoibiu  tribait.    Lamioj,  2.  51. 

Ad  ammm  MDXXV.    Bckiut  earn  a  aemine  negaii  pogint.    Laiiiio]r»  2,  51 . 

Miror  ease,  qui  locom  huoc  detorqaeant  ad  Romanum  Pontificem.  BrMBS.  6. 88, 92. 

>  Promeniit  conSteri  fidem,  tapra  qnam  fiindatiar  eceleiia.  Fidat  noatra  eat 
petra  super  qnam  Christui  onlificavit  saain  eecletiam.  Genu,  ad  Thom.  Labb.  8. 
747.  770,  951,  1193,  1303.    Da  Pin,  S,  34,  35. 

Cbriftiu  sapra  loliditateni  fidoi  mam  ■anotam  dignatiu  est  stabilire  ecolesiam. 
Nich.  Ffaotio.    Labb.  10.  539. 

lUam  ipsa  solos  Christns  fimdavit,  at  super  pcrtrun  fidei  tan.  naseantis  areik^ 
TheoL  Ooastan.  in  Labb.  16.  S6S,  870.     Oaaisins,  4.  765. 

Fides  est  fimdamentam  in  domo  moa.  Hoo  aatem  fidei  fimdameiktian  firmiter 
anslentet  sdifieiaai.  Soper  banc  Mtram,  Tidelicet  fidei  adificabo  eoclesiaio 
meam.    Labb.  17, 686,  692.  693.    Crabb.  3.  294. 

Ghristoa  rogavit  pro  fide,  qnam.  ipse  ooofessas  fiierat,  at  supra  qoamipsa  Cbristof 
landavit  suam  ecclasiam.    Bag.  in  LAbb.  17.  896. 


Fidem  CatboUoam  at  apoalaucam.ab  SBtenio  Patre  pro  cstemo  Filio  ordintmad 
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A  fourth  class  make  Christ  himself  the  rock  or  finindation. 
This  explanation  also  has  been  patronized  by  theologians, 
saints,  popes,  and  councils.  Launoy  enumerates  sixteen  &thers 
or  popish  doctors  of  this  descripton ;  and  the  list  might  be 
vastly  increased.  Among  the  &thers  and  doctors  are  Origen, 
Eusebius,  Theodoret,  Beda,  Paulinus,  Dungal,  Etherius,  Raban, 
Tarasius,  Anselm,  Theophylact,  Lombard,  Ragusa,  Lyra,  Pole, 
and  Vatablus.  The  saints  are  Cyprian,  Cyril,  Jerome, 
Augustine,  and  Aquinas,  as  well  as  many  more  that  might  be 
mentioned.  The  popes  are  Celestine,  Innocent,  Pius,  Afexan- 
der,  Hadrian,  Nicholas,  and  Leo :  and  to  these  might  be  added 
many  other  Roman  pontiffs.* 

The  rock  or  foundation,  say  also  the  general  councils  of 
Nicea,  Constantinople,  Basil,  and  Trent,  was  the  Lord.  This 
was  expressed  in  Pope  Hadrian's  letter  to  Tarasius,  which 
was  read  and  received  in  the  second  Nicean  council:  and 
m  the  speech  of  Epiphanius  to  the  same  assembly.  The 
same  was  declared  in  a  letter  of  Pope  Nicholas  to  Michael, 
which  was  read  without  any  declamation  in  the  eighth  general 
council  that  met  at  Constantinople.  The  Basilian  council  con- 
curred with  those  of  Nicea  and  Constantinople.  This  assembly,  , 
through  Julian  and  Ragusa,  its  advocates  for  Catholicism 
against  the  Bohemian  heresy,  also  sanctioned  this  interpreta- 
tion. The  general  council  of  Trent  followed  in  the  same  path. 
Fragus  in  this  synod,  declared  without  any  disclamation,  that 
*  the  church  was  builded  on  the  living  stone,  the  firm  and  divine 
rock.'*  This  interpretation,  therefore,  giving  the  honour  to  the 
Messiah,  was,  in  four  general  councils,  marked  with  the  seal 
of  synodal  infidlibility. 

Augustine's  language  on  this  question  is,  in  several  places, 
very  strong  and  emphatical.     He  makes  a  distinction  between 

>  Laon.  ad  tooU.  Da  Pin,  305.  ThAopbylBct,  8.  IS6.  Lyn,  5.  53.  OaniniuL 
9.298. 

De  Laanoi  sexdecim  nameratpatrM  sea  ecclesiaaticoa  anctorea  lie  hone  textam 
ezponentet.    l)e  Prim  2. 

Christoa  qai  est  petra.  O^priaii.  Bp.63.  Aofoi«y  d9«^i«Juo;.  Oyril,  2.  619. 
FaodameDtam  imas  est  Domines.  Jerom.  c.  7.  Petra  Christoa  est  Jerom.  3.  1430. 
Ai^.  Ret.  I.  21.    Ghristos  est  ecclesiiB  fbadametitam.    Aqum.  2.  6.    Ant.  6. 

De  seipsaveritate  dicente,  soper  hanc  petram.  Oelest  III.  ad  Lin.  Labb.  13. 709. 
Fetra  erat  Ghristos.  Inn.  Serm.  II.  Sopor  firmam  petram,  qne  emt  Christoa. 
Pios.  XL  de  Gest.  Launory^,  2.  45  Labb.  8.  770,  et  10.  529.  De  Prim.  14.  In 
fiindamento  aaod  est  Ghnstus.    Leo  9.  ad  Mich.  Labb.  11.  1323. 

*  Chrifltus  roDdamentam  est.  Had.  I.  ad  Taraa.  Labb.  8.  770.  1268.  A  finni* 
tatepetne,  quie  Ghristos  est.  Nicolai  Bpistola  ad  Michaelem  Imp.  in  Labb.  10.  529. 

OnristOB  Jesos  hqjos  isdificii  basis  et  fondamentam  fieri  dignatns  est.  Fandata 
est  h^o  sacrosancta  mea  domos  soper  petram  Ghristi  vivam.  Jolian  fai  Lnbb.  17. 
692,  693.  Grabb.  3.  293,  294.  Petra  sigmficabat  Ghristom.  Joannes  de  Rasros.  m 
Labb.  17.  821.    Ganisias,  4.  469. 

SnppT  vivom  saxom  firmamqoe  et  Dirinam  p«tram  constrocta.  Orat.  fng  Labb. 
to  332.  ^ 


.*   ^ 
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the  ^i-oitl,  wbidh  in  the  English  veraion,  is  translated  Peter,  and 
that  which  is  rendered  Rock.  The  two  terms,  indeed,  both 
in  the  original  and  in  the  vulgate,  in  the  Greek  and  in  the 
Latin,  are  different  in  form  and  slgnificadon.  Augustine,  ac- 
cordingly, as  Erasmus  has  remarked,  applies  the  word  rock, 
not  to  Peter,  hvti  to  Christ.  Jesus,  observes  the  saint,  '  said 
not,  thou  art  the  nDck^  but  thou  art  Peter.  The  rock  was  Christ, 
whom  Peiter  confessed.'^  Maldonat  characterizes  this  distinc* 
tion  by  the  epithet,  silly  and  ridiculous.  But  the  distinction, 
whether  siDy  or  solid,  is  the  work,  not  of  a  Protestant  commen- 
tator,  but  of  a  Roman  saint. 

The  interpretation  of  the  third  class  was  adopted  by  Luther- 
The  Saxon  reformer,  therefore,  notwithstanding  his  heresy, 
was  supported  in  his  opinion  by  saints,  popes,  and  geneml 
councils.  Calvin  embraced  the  interpretation  of  the  fourth 
class.  His  opinion,  therefore,  like  Lutner's,  was  patronized  by 
the  highest  authority  in  the  Romish  communion.  Luther  and 
Calvin  therefore,  if  they  were  mistaken,  erred,  even  in  popish 
estimation,  in  good  company ;  and  their  explanations  flow  in 
the  same  channel  with  the  stream  of  antiquity. 

These  four  expositions,  seemingly  at  variance,  may  all,  say 
Launoy  and  Du  Pin,  be  shown  to  agree.  The  two  former  are 
the  same  in  sense,  and  so  are  the  two  latter.  The  mesuiing  of 
both  the  foregoing,  signifying  the  apostles,  is,  in  no  respect  in- 
consistent with  the  acceptation  of  both  the  ensuing,  when  as- 
sumed to  denote  the  Lord.  Account  the  apostles  the  sub- 
ordinate, and  the  Lord  the  supreme  foundation,  and  the  whole 
train  of  doctors,  saints,  pontins,  and  councils,  however  they 
may  appear  to  differ,  will,  in  reality,  immediately  be  reconciled. 

The  first  and  second  interpretettiions,  say  Launoy  and  Du  Pin, 
are  the  same  in  sense.  The  two,  differbg  in  appearance  rather 
than  in  reality,  may  easily  be  reconciled.  The  commentators, 
who  represent  Simon  as  the  fomidadon,  do  not  exclude  his 
apostolic  companions.  None  of  the  ancients  characterized  Peter 
as  the  only  foundation.  Those  who  ascribe  to  him  this  honour, 
never  in  a  single  instance,  attribute  it  exclusive  to  him  alone, 
but  refer  it,  in  common,  to  the  whole  apostolic  college.  Both 
explanations,  accordingly,  were  patronized  by  Origen,  Cyprian, 
Jerome,  and  Augustine.  Cyprian,  at  an  early  period,  declared 
that  *  our  Lord  conferred  equal  power  on  aU  the  apostles,  who, 
in  this  respect,  were  certainly  the  same  as  Peter  ;*  and  the 

1  Non  enim  diotaxn  est  ilH,  ta  es  petra,  sed  tu  es  Petras.  Petra  antem  erat 
Cfamtas  qnem  confeMUB  Simon.  Aug.  Ret.  I.  21.  Non  aapra  petram  qaod  ta  ea, 
Bed  Bupra  petram  qnam  confesaas  es.  Angoat.  Sena.  270. 

AagustiuuB  haec  verba  super  hanc  petram  ipai  accommodat  Christo,  non  Petro 
Bruim.  6.  88. 
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laint  has  been  feUofwed  in  more  modem  times  by  Panormitaiii 
AlecKonder,  Launoy,  Du  Pin,  Maldonat;,  Cuaan,  ^nd  Calmet , 
The  cairdinals  also,  who  convoked  the  council  of  Pisa,  and  a 
long  train  of  other  popish  doctors,  have  taken  the  same  view  of 
the  subject.^ 

This  seems  to  be  the  scriptural  statement.  The  church,  says 
Paul,  is  *  built  on  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets*' 
The  twelve  foundations  of  the  new  Jerusalem,  accordrngly  hadt 
says  Jolm«  *  the  names  of  the  twelve  apostles.'  This,  in  the 
metaphorical  and  prophetic  language  of  Revelation,  is  an 
emblem  of  the  extraor(Unary  commissicm  which  these  missicH}- 
aries  executed  as  the  primary  heralds  of  the  gospel.  All  the 
sacred  coUege,  therefore,  are  represented  as  tne  toundation  of 
the  new  Jerusalem,  which,  in  their  master^s  name,  and  as  his 
spiritual  kingdom,  was,  by  their  united  exertions,  to  be  reared* 
The  apostles,  says  Du  Pin,  were  called  the  foundation*  on  ao- 
oount  of  their  promulgation  of  the  gospel  and  their  government 
of  the  church. 

The  third  and  fourth  interpretations,  as  well  as  the  first  and 
second,  are  the  same  in  sense.  The  two,  though  they  difier  in 
expression,  agree,  like  the  other  two,  in  signification.  The 
Lord  and  Peter's  faith  or  confession  are  identical :  for  the  obr 
ject  of  Peter's  faith  was  the  Lord,  whom  the  apostle  confessed. 
Such  is  the  deduction  of  reason,  and  such  tne  conclusion  of 
candid  professors  of  Popery,  of  Launoy,  Du  Pin,  and  many 
others  of  the  same  description.'  Many  saints,  popes,  cuid  coush; 
oils,  as  the  preceding  statements  show,  acknowledged  both  foun 
dations,  plainly  manifesting  ti^ir  conviction  of  their  identi^. 
.  These  observations,  in  clear  terms,  show  the  identity  of  the 
two  former,  as  well  as  of  the  two  latter  interpretations.  But 
the  identicjal  meaning  of  both  the  preceding,  signifying  the 
apostles,  and  of  both  the  following,  denoting  the  Lord,  are  in 
no  respect  inconsistent  or  contradictory.  The  one  is  ministerial 
and  subordinate,  and  the  other  sovereign  and  supreme.  This 
is  a  distinction,  not  merely  of  protestant  origin,  but  warranted 
ly  popish  authority.  Dens,  the  treasury  of  Romanism,  the 
darling  of  the  popish  prelacy  in  Ireland,  adopts,  on  this  question, 
a  similar  distinction.     The  celebrated  Gerson,  in   a  speech 

^  BzpositioiiM  prinuB  et  McnadB  Patrit  nln  ipda  eonciUantiir  &oile.  Lannoj, 
8.  46. 

▲postolis  OBinibiii  param  poCesltttcai  liibint.    Oyprian,  107. 

Aipostoli  XDOM,  aequo  ime,  iaeioiit  •ocleoe  fondazn^nta.    Alex.  1«  SS8. 

Ha?c  Don  secna  apoftofis  ceteriB  ac  Petro  data  sant.  Du  Pin,  308.  Maldon.  ik 
Matt  xvi.  18. 

Tmis  lea  Ap6tre«  en  lont  lea  fondemens.    Calmet.  18.  363.    Labb.  15.  1159 

*  Tertia  at  qnarta  ezpoaitio  reipaa  coiiTeiiiiiiit.    Lanaoj,  2.  58. 

Ab  ista  ezpoaitioiie,  non  ttraltmn  aUwiDt,  ii  qui  Petram  interpretantor  Ohriitai^ 
quern  Petrua  erat  ooofeifus.    Du  Pin,  305.    De  Prim^  8. 
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deliyered  in  the  coancil  of  Constance,  and  armed  with  all  iu 
unerring  authority,  discriminated,  on  this  topic,  in  the  same 
manner.  Many  doctors,  saints,  popes,  and  councils,  as  appears 
from  the  preceding  statements,  have  admitted  both  foundations, 
but  certamly ,  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  discrimination,  in 
a  different  sense,  accounting  the  one  subordinate,  and  the  other 
supreme.  Pope  Leo  the  Ninth  represents  the  church  as  built 
on  the  rock,  which  is  Emmanuel,  as  well  as  on  Peter  or  Cephas. 
Fossus,  Archbishop  of  Reginum,  in  the  council  of  Trent,  and 
countenanced  with  at  least  its  tacit  consent,  referred  the  rock 
or  foundation  to  Christ,  to  fidth,  and  to  Peter,  The  pontiff 
and  the  prelate,  on  this  occasion,  must  have  intended  to  distin- 
enish  between  the  apostolic  and  mediatorial  foundations.  All 
Uiese  authors,  therefore,  as  Launoy  remarks,  ma^,  in  this  man- 
ner, be  reconciled  with  themselves,  as  weU  as  with  reason  and 
revelation.* 

The  donation  of  the  ksts,  mentioned  by  Matthew,  and  addu- 
ced in  proof  of  the  supremacy  by  Baronius,  Bellarmine,  Biaius, 
and  their  party,  affords  another  topic  of  diversified  opinion 
among  the  friends  of  Romanism.  Tnis  argument,  if  it  deserve 
the  name,  forms  one  of  the  most  pitiful  sopnisms  that  ever  dis- 
graced the  pages  of  controversy.  The  keys,  conveying  the 
power  of  binding  and  kx)sing,  of  remitting  and  retaining  sin, 
were,  according  to  the  ancients  and  many  modems,  given  to 
all  the  apostles  and  to  all  Christians  who  belong  to  the  ecclesi- 
astical community.  This  has  been  shown,  beyond  all  question, 
by  the  warmest  friends  of  the  Papacy,  such  as  Du  Pin,  Calmet, 
Maldonat,  and  Alexander.  The  proof  of  the  donation  of  the 
keys  to  the  whole  apostolic  college  and  to  the  whole  Christian 
commonwealth,  has  been  collected  by  Du  Pin  and  Maldonat. 
The  Sorbonist  and  the  Jesuit  declare  the  unanimity  of  the 
ancients  on  this  opinion.*  Du  Pin,  for  the  exposition,  instances 
the  saints  Cyprian,  Jerome,  Ambrosius,  Augustin,  Leo,  Ful- 

?intius,   and  the    fathers    Tertullian,    Optatus,  Gaudentius, 
heophylact,  Eucharius,  Beda,  Raban,  Hincmar,  and  Odo. 

1  SoloB  Christos  e«t  <iiiidem  fbndAmentiim  eaaentiale  et  primariam.  Petnu  etH 
fondamentam  secundariam  in  Chriato  fandatnin.    Dena,  2.  149. 

Ad  nnain  caput  primarinm  Chriatom,  et  vicarimn  aninmiun  Pontificem.  GeraoD 
in  Labb.  16.  1315. 

Bcdeaia  aaper  petram,  id  eat  Ohriatiiiii»  et  auper  Petmm  Tel  Oepham  sdificala. 
Led  ad  Mich.  Labb.  11.  1323. 

Ad  Ohriatom  et  ad  fidem,  qaam  Petnia  euuffoaaua  eat,  refertur,  at  mai  ad  Petram 
tpaam  referri  etiam  iateUif{iiB»  dimmatA  credea  et  prope  mhil.  Foaa.  m  Labb.  SO. 
9St9 

Si  aactorea  iUi  onmea  inter  ae  componantor,  nt  antea,  oomponi  fiunle  poaaont* 
Launoy,  2.  51. 

*  AnUqui,  ananimi  oonaenaa,  tradimt,  clavea  iataa,  in  peraona  Petri,  toti  eocleaia 
dates.  Da  Pin,  30S.  Omnea  reterea  anctorea  decent,  dicentea,  claTea  omnibiia 
dataa  fuiMe.    Maldonat,  340. 
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Maldonat  specifies,  for  the  same  interpretation,  the  names  of 
Chrysostom,  Ambrosius,  Origen,  and  Theophylact*  Cabnet, 
fer  this  opinion,  enumerates  Cyprian,  Augustm,  Origen,  and 
Theophylact ;  while  Alexander  mentions  Origen,  Hilary,  Am- 
brosius, and  Augustin.^  The  system,  therefore,  which  is  now 
deprecated  by  the  Italian  school  of  Romanism,  was  patronized 
by  tlie  whole  sainthood,  from  Cyprian  to  Fulgentius  and 
Chrysostom. 

The  ancients,  indeed,  with  the  utmost  harmony  and  without 
one  murmur  of  dissent,  ascribe  the  reception  of  the  keys  to  the 
unhrersal  church.  A  single  sentence  to  the  contrary  could  not 
be  extorted  from  aU  the  ponderous  volumes  and  all  the  diversi- 
fied monuments  of  Christian  antiquity.  Many  learned  modems 
in  the  Romish  communion  have  entertained  the  same  senti- 
ments, such  as  Lyra,  Du  Pin,  Calmet,  Maldonat,  Pithou,  Alex- 
ander, Moreri,  Faber,  Pole,  and  even  the  Rhemists.*  The 
same  opinion  has  been  advocated  by  Gerson,  Cusan,  and 
Launoy.  The  gift  of  the  keys,  therefore,  bein^  common,  could 
confer  on  an  individual  no  peculiar  jurisdiction  or  authority. 

Bellarmine  and  his  numerous  partizans  have  endeavoured  to 
torture  a  third  argument  from  the  admonition.  "Feed  my 
sheep."  This,  say  these  theologians,  is  an  evidence  of  Simon's 
universal  pastorship.  But  this  reason,  if  possible,  surpasses 
the  former,  in  superlative  silliness  and  impertinence.  Similar 
admonitions,  in  trie  book  of  inspiration,  are  addressed  to  all  the 
pastors,  ordinary  and  extraordmaiy,  of  the  Christian  common- 
wealth. Jesus,  Paul,  and  Peter  concur  in  enjoining  this  duty.* 
Simon  indeed  was  a  distinguished  herald  of  the  gospel ;  and 

'  1  Caateri  apoitoli,  quod  fait  Petnu,jMri  oomortio  prsBditi  honoris  et  poteitatis. 
Tertol.  in  Scorp.  Concti  claves  Regni  CGBlonini  accinianL  Jerom.  adr.  Jot.— Qood 
Petro  dicitur,  caeteriB  Apostolis  dicitur,  tibi  dabo  clavei.  Ambros.  in  Pi.  zviii.—- 
BccletiBB  clave*  regni  cffilonim  date  rant.  Angnat.  de  Airon.  c.  zzz.— Cuncda 
eocleaia  reetoribna  forms  preponitar.  ^  Leo,  Serm.  III.  DmUf  In  penona  beati 
Petri,  ecclesis  ligandi  ac  aoWendi  tribnit  poteatatem.  Fnlgentiaa  de  Fide.  c.  III. 
Apoatoli  oosloram  claves  sortiti  sunt.    Hilary,  68S. 

*  Potestaa  data  Petro,  intelligitar  dan  aliia.  Lyra,  5.  59.  FallattCar,  qui  aoli 
Petro  dMaa  claves  est  antmiiant.  Do  Pin,  308.— CHi  ne  peat  pai  dire,  qae  Sa^t 
Pierre  ait  reca  lea  cleft  da  ciel  a  TexclaBion  dea  aatrea  Apostres.  Oalmet,  18, 368. 
Non  nego  caeteros  Apostolos  aoas  etiam  claves  habuisse.  Maldonat,  340.  Petroa, 
qaando  clayea  accepit,  ecdeciain  sanctam  aignifloayit.  Pitfaoa,  Oana.  S4.  Qa.  I. 
Oaeteria  Apostolis  date  sunt  claves.    Alexander,  1.  331. 

Lea  naasagea,  si  Von  conaulte  Vexplication  qu'en  donnent  lea  pares,  s'  addressent 
A  toas  ie$  ai^trea  et  a  toate  1'  eglise.    Moreri,  7.  40. 

Aoctoritas  hmc  non  est  ooncessa  personas  soli  Petri,  sed  ipai  eoclasie.  Faber 
t.  385. 

Hbc,  qa»  Petro  dicontar,  ad  ceteros  pastores  omnes  pertlneant.  Polos,  in 
Labb.  S9,  961. 

On  a  toojoors  ftSx  profession  en  France  do  croire  que  lea  oleft  out  0t6  donnees  « 
PediiM.    Apol.  8.82.  • 

'Matt.  ii.  8,  19.  Mark  xvi  15.  Lake  zziv.  47.  John  zzL  16.  Acta  zz.  88 
I.  Peter  t.  2.    Da  Pin.  Diss.  lY 
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-succeadfiil,  to  an  extcaordiftacy  fizteat,  ia  prodairaiDg  salvation 
to  the  Jews.  Pauls  however,  was  inferior  to  none  in  the  evan- 
l^;elical  iranecendeDcy  of  exertion  and  success.  This  statement 
js  corroborated  by  the  authority  of  Ambrosiusi  Chrysostom, 
Augustki,  and  Badil*  who  are  quoted  for  this  purpose  by  1)  u  F'uu^ 

The  evangeUsts,  therefore,  make  no  mention  of  me  supi^ 
-macy^  and  the  other  sacred  penmen  are  gnuky  of  the  aame  omi»> 
sion.  Nothing  of  the  kind  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Luke, 
Paul,  James,  Peter,  Jude,  or  John.  Luke  mentions  the  elec- 
tion of  Matthias  and  the  deacons,  the  mission  to  Samaria,  aad 
the  council  of  Jerusalem.'  Pope  Peter,  however,  in  none  of 
these,  claimed  or  exercised  any  superiority.  The  aoostoli^ 
pontiff,  on  no  occasion,  issued  a  single  bull  or  launcbea  a  bq)>- 
tary  anathema. 

Paul,  in  his  fourteen  epistohuy  productions,  supplies  no  proof 
of  the  supremacy  ;  but  the  contrary.  He  declares,  in  unquaJir 
fied  language,  his  own  ecmality,  and  disclaims  the  imputation  of 
inferiority.  He  reproved  Cephas  in  strong  terms,  for  tempo- 
rizing dissimulation  in  his  treatment  of  the  Christian  converts 
from  Judaism  and  Gentilism.  He  addressed  a  long  letter  to  the 
Boman  Christians.  He  transmitted  salutations  from  many  infe- 
rior names,  but  neglected  the  Boman  pontiff  who  reigned  in  the 
Boman  capitol.  The  Christian  missionary,  with  all  his  erud>- 
tioUf  seems  not  to  have  known  his  holiness,  who,  it  would  ap» 
peaf ,  had  no  name  in  the  apostolic  vocabularv.  He  mentions 
the  civil  governor;  but  neglects  the  sacerdotal  viceroy.  He  is 
mindful  of  the  emperor;  but  unmindful  of  the  pope.'  This  was 
very  uncourteous.  The  pupil  of  Gamaliel  might  have  imbibed 
some  Babbinical  learning,  and  the  citizen  of  Tarsus  might  have 
acquired  some  Grecian  literature.  But  he  must  have  been 
wofuUy  defective  in  politeness.  Paul,  however  did  not,  after 
all,  speak  evil  of  this  dijgnity.  His  aposdeship  only  forgot  to 
say  any  thing  of  his  spiritual  majesty,  who  then  wielded  through 
Christendom,  all  the  vicegerency  of  ecclesiastical  omnipotence. 

Pope  Peter  has  obliged  the  world  with  two  ecclesiastical  pub- 
lications. The  sovereign  pontiff,  in  these  official  annunciations, 
might  have  been  expected  to  mention  his  vice-regal  authority, 
if  it  were  only  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  his  commands.  But 
the  viceroy  of  heaven  preserves,  on  this  topic,  a  vexatious  and 
provoking  silence.    He  discovers  not  one  solitary  or  cheeripg 

1  SoBcepit  Fetnu,  Bed  et  nobiBcnm  eaa  lUBcepit.    Amb.  de  Dign.  II.  2. 

ttfiitiu  tuoi  hoAtov  .ljfmif>    Chrysoitom,  7.  749. 

Non  ipso  retro,  sed  in  corpore  nio,  ait,  pasce  oves  meas.   Aogns.  de  Agon,  c*  xu> 

579. 
«  Acts  i.  S6. :  tri.  *— 6. :  xy.  1—22. 
*  2  Oorin.  zi  5.    GaL  ii.  11.    2  Com.  zii.  11. 
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faint  of  any  ftQcb  dignilj.  The  GaClean  fidherman  exercises  no 
prerogative  of  the  modem  pa]»cy  in  commaoduig  the  Apostles, 
issuing  bulls,  enacting  laws,  judging  controversy}  deciding  ap- 
pealsy  summoning  oonndls,  tran^ening  kingdoms,  wielding  the 
civil  and  spiritual  swords,  and  dissc^ing  the  oath  of  fealty 
to  princes* 

James,  Jude,  tod  John  say  nothing  that  can  be  pressed  into 
^  service  of  the  pontifical  supronacy.  The  silence  of  these, 
as  well  as  the  other  inspired  penmen,  on  an  event,  which,  if  true, 
is  of  the  last  importance,  must  seal  its  condemnation.  The 
papacy,  if  a  divine  institution,  would,  firom  its  magnitude,  be 
^written  with  sunbeams  in  Divine  Revelation.  This,  u  an  v  thing, 
required  perspicuity  and  detail.  But  an  insinuation  of  toe  kind 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  whole  volume  of  inspiratioa.  The 
pope  and  the  popedom,  both  in  name  and  reaUty^  in  sign  and 
signification,  in  expression  and  implication,  are  utterly  excluded 
firom  all  the  Book  of  God,  all  the  pandects  of  Divine  legislation, 
and  all  the  monuments  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity.  The  Deity 
in  His  word,  utterly  neglects  the  promulgation  of  the  papal 
polity.  The  Heavenly  Majesty,  reversii^  the  example  of  earthly 
kings,  who  noti^  their  viceroys  by  special  commissions,  deigns 
not,  in  his  gospel,  to  mentio^^  his  vicar-general.  The  inspired 
penmen  detail  the  propagation  and  setuement  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical kingdom,  the  qualifications  and  mission  of  its  governors, 
and  the  prevention  and  remedy  of  error  and  schism.  But  the 
ecclesiastical  sovereign  is  consigned  to  silence  and  oblivion. 
The  vast,  misshapen,  unwidlded,  overgrown,  menacing  mess  of 
superstition  and  despotism  is  passed,  without  mention,  in  the 
scriptural  records,  except  in  the  tremendous  denunciations  of 
scriptural  prophecy  foretelling  the  future  rise  wad  final  destruc 
tion  of  ^^  the  man  of  sin,  whom  the  Lord  shall  ocnsame  with 
the  spirit  of  his  mouth,  and  shall  destroy  with  the  brightness  oi 
his  coming." 

Innocent  the  Third  indeed  discovered  the  popedom  in  the 
Book  of  Oenesis.  According  to  his  infaUibSity,  tne  firmament 
mentioned  by  the  Jewish  legislator  signifies  the  church.  The 
greater  light,  according  to  the  same  unerring  commentator,  de- 
notes the  pontifical  aotnority ;  and  the  less,  represents  the  royal 
power.*  The  prince  therefore  derives  and  exercises  this  juris- 
diction ttom  the  pontifi",  as  the  moon  borrows  and  reflects  the 
light  o^  the  sun.  This,  no  doubt,  was  very  sensible  in  his  in- 
fallibility, and  makes  the  thing  very  clear.  The  Roman 
hierarchy  indeed  may  be  as  plainly  found  in  Oenesis  as  in  any 

'  Fecit  Dent  dao  magna  lamiiiflria,  id  aat,  doaa  inatituit  dignitatea,  qiue  aant 
pontificalia  anotoritM  et  regalia  poteataa.    Gibert,  1.  11.     Decret.  Grag.  I.  3a  VI 
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Other  book  of  the  Bible.  The  same  kind  of  exposition  would 
enable  an  ingenious  mind  to  find  any  thing  m  any  book*  The 
po^dom,  by  the  same  kind  of  alcnymy»  might  be  found  in 
Ovid,  or  a  system  of  divinity  in  Homer  or  VirgiL  But  the 
system,  which  requires  the  extorted  evidence  obtained  by 
straining,  wresting,  torturing,  and  mangling  scriptural  language 
carries  m  itself  its  own  condemnation. 

Tradition,  on  Pope  Peter's  supremacy,  is  silent  as  scripture. 
The  ancients,  on  this  subject,  vary  firom  the  modem  fiiends  of 
Romanism.  Du  Pin,  Bellarmine,  and  Alexander  among  many 
others,  have,  with  extensive  erudition  and  research,  investig^ated 
this  controversy ;  and  the  Sorbonist,  the  Jesuit,  and  the 
Dominican,  notwithstanding  all  their  learning  and  labour,  have 
failed  in  attempting  to  find  the  supremacy  of  his  apostoUc  holi- 
ness in  the  monuments  of  traditional  antiquity.^  Du  Pin,  with 
his  usual  candour,  admits  the  silence  of  the  most  ancient 
fathers,  such  as  Justin,  Irenseus,  and  Clemens  of  Alexandria.' 
These,  in  no  instance,  condescend  to  mention  the  pontifical 
dignity  of  the  sacerdotal  viceroy,  who  with  spiritual  sovereignty, 
first  governed  Christendom.  The  Sorbonist  begins  his  quota- 
tions in  ptoof  of  Peter's  prerogative  with  Origen,  who  flourished 
about  the  middle  of  the  third  century.  But  the  Greek  original, 
he  grants,  is  lost,  and  the  Latin  translation  of  Ruflinus  abounds 
with  interpolations.  He  mentions  Cyprian  and  Eusebius,  whose 
testimony  he  rejects  for  interpolation  or  inadequacy.  His  first 
authority,  on  which  he  rests  any  dependence,  is  Optatus,  who 
wrote  about  the  year  370.  Bellarmine's  first  authority,  if 
Or^n,  Cyprian,  and  Eusebius,  whom  Du  Pin  rejects,  be 
omitted,  is  Basil  the  cotemporazy  of  Optatus.  Alexander  begins 
with  Cyril,  who  was  later  than  either  Optatus  or  Basil.  A  period 
of  370  years  had  run  its  ample  round,  and  its  annals,  scrutinized 
by  three  learned  doctors,  could  not  supply  a  single  document, 
witnessing  the  vicegerency  of  his  apostolic  holiness.  This,  to 
every  unprejudiced  mind,  must  be  a  clear  evidence  of  its  non- 
-existence.  No  person,  firee  from  prepossession,  can  believe  that 
an  ecclesiastical  monarchy  existed  so  many  years  in  Christen- 
dom, and,  at  the  same  time,  remained  unnoticed  by  so  many 
ecclesiastical  authors,  and,  in  consequence,  unnotified  to  pos- 
terity by  any  hint  or  declsuration. 

Admitting  the  authenticity  of  Origen's  attestation,  240  years 
fix>m  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era  remain,  notwith- 
standing, on  this  topic  an  historical  blank.  No  vestio;e  of  this 
spiritual  sovereignty  can  be  discovered  in  Clemens  Romanus, 

i  Da  Pin,  313.    BeH,  I.  25.    Alexander,  1.  2S3. 

*  De  Petri  primata,  nihil  apud  Jostinuniy  Ireneom,  Clementem,  Alezanilrinum, 
et  atiufl  antiqaianmoa.     Da  Pin.  313 
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Hermas,  Barnabas,  Ignatius,  Polycarp,  Justin,  Irenseus» 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Athenafforas,  Tatian,  Theophilus,  or 
Tertullian.  The  most  extraordinary  monarchy,  tnat  ever 
astonished  the  world,  continued,  according  to  the  popish  state* 
znent,  during  a  long  series  of  time,  to  exist  in  the  view  and  to 
regulate  the  minds  of  its  devoted  subjects,  and  passed,  never- 
theless, without  leaving  a  single  monument  of  antiquity  to 
perpetuate  its  memory.  The  subjects  of  tbe  papacy  seem  to 
nave  paid  little  attention  to  their  sovereign.  But  his  apostolic 
infallibility  should  not  have  endured  such  disrespectful  treat- 
ment. His  holiness  or  his  successors,  during  this  interval, 
should  have  roared  from  the  Vatican  and  aroused  Christendom 
icom  its  lethargy.  The  viceroy  of  God  should  have  fulminated 
his  anathemas  as  in  modem  times,  and  taught  men  the  sin  and 
danger  of  neglecting  his  universal  sovereignty. 

Bellarmine's  system,  void  of  all  evidence  prior  to  Basil,  is  un- 
sustained  by  competent  authority  even  alter  the  era  of  the 
Grecian  saint.  The  inadequacy  of  later  testimony  for  the  fish- 
erman's supremacy  is  as  striking  as  its  former  utter  want  of  it. 
Bellarmine's  quotations  from  Basil  to  Bernard  evince  nothing. 
These  citations,  as  they  are  late,  are  also  useless.  The  ancients, 
indeed,  from  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  embellished 
their  works  and  flattered  the  Apostle  with  many  sounding  names 
and  titles;  such  as  prince,  head,  foundation,  leader,  president^ 
governor,  master,  guardian,  captain,  and,  to  crown  all,  the 
divine  Dionysius  called  Peter  *  the  vertical  summit  of  theolo- 
gians.'' These,  Bellarmine  and  Alexander  applied  to  Cephas, 
and,  in  consequence,  infer  h;s  supremacy. 

The  conclusion,  however,  is  illogicaL  The  argument  would 
prove  too  much,  and  therefore  proves  nothing.  The  fallacy 
consists  in  reckoning  peculiar  what  is  common.  Similar  or 
even  superior  eulogiums,  for  example,  have,  by  some  writers, 
been  bestowed  on  James,  John,  and  PauL  The  Clementine 
recognitions  call,  ^  Ja.mes  the  Prince  of  Bishops,'  and  Hesychius 
styles  him  *  the  Head  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Chief  Captain  of 
the  New  Jerusalem.'  John,  according  to  Chrysostom,  Was 
*  the  Pillar  of  all  the  Churches  in  the  world,  and  had  the  keys 
of  heaven."  Paul  is  represented  as  equal  to  Peter  by  Bernard, 
Ambrosius,  and  Leo.     Bernard  styles  *  Peter  and  Paul  princes 

'  Diviiras  DkmyriaB  verlicalem  theologoram  aammitatem  magnam  Petrom  no- 
minavit.     Barlaam,  374. 

Bell.  1.  25.  Du  Pm,  314.  Alex.  1.  SS3.  Leo,  Serai.  3.  Jerom,  4.  101.  Beiw 
Bard,  220.    Optatns,  II. 

*  Jacobiim  episcoporam  priacipem  orabat.    Clem.  Becog.  1.  6S.  Ootel.  1.  500. 

Toy  trii  vtoi  Itpov^aO^fA  apji^crrpofiTyor,  <cm  oKO0Y<^<»r  tvf  ctopx^*  Fhotiu^ 
Codex,  275.  p.  152.5. 

'O  tf-rnXof  tiop  xof  a  tnp  ocsoiyAtyip  nnO^w^  i  tc^  sAeif  ix^  <ov  ovpowrov 
Cfaryiostoiii,  8.  2.    Horn.  I. 
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of  the  Apoades.'  AcKxnrling  to  AmboMiusb  ^  Payul  was  not  in* 
ferior  to  P^er.*  Paul  and  Peter,  says  Pope  Leo,  were  equal 
in  their  election,  labour,  and  end.*  Paul's  superiority  to  Peter 
is  maintained  bj  Origen,  Chrysostom,  and  Gregory.  Orig^i 
terms  •  Paul  the  greatest  of  the  Apostles.'  According  to  Chry- 
sostom, *  Paul  hsud  no  equaL'  ^  Paul,'  says  Gregory,  ^  was  the 
head  of  the  nations,  and  obtained  the  principality  of  the  whole 
church."  These  are  higher  compliments  than  any  which  the 
fathers  have  given  to  Peter.  Sounding  titles,  therefore,  if  they 
trvsolj  the  supremacy  of  Peter,  must,  in  stronger  language, 
imp-.y  the  supremacy  of  JeuBes,  John,  and  Paul.  These  turgid 
expressions  charact^ized  the  bloated  style  of  later  authors. 
The  earlier  fethers  afifected  no  such  tinsel  or  finery.  Clemens, 
Justin,  Iienasus,  and  TertuUian  speak  of  Simon  as  of  the  other 
Apostles,  with  the  respect  due  to  his  dignity ;  but  with  moderar 
tion  and  simplicity. 

The  supremacy  of  the  Roman  bishop,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Galilean  fisherman,  was  unknown  to  antiquity.  Some  of  the 
fathers  indeed  have^  in  the  language  of  exaggeration,  bestowed 
many^  sounding  titles  on  the  Roman  patriarch,  and  pompous 
Bulogiums  on  me  Roman  church.  Irenseus  styles  the  Roman 
See,  *the  more  jiowerfid  principality.'  Cyprian  calls  the 
Roman  'the  principal  churcn.'  These  and  many  other  eij»* 
comiums  of  a  similar  kind  have  been  collected  by  Bellarminei 
Du  Pin,  and  Alexander.'  All  these,  however,  are  unmeaning 
and  unmerited  compliments,  conveyed  in  the  language  of  exag- 
geratbn  and  flattery.  The  ancients,  in  the  same  inflated  style, 
have  complimented  other  bishops  and  other  churches  in  higner 
strains  of  hyperbolical  and  nauseous  adulation* 

Gregory,  Basil,  Constantino,  and  Paulus,  in  all  the  fulsome 
exaggeration  and  pomposity  of  diction,  bestowed  the  supremacy 
on  Cjprian,  Atnanasius,  Miletius,  Constantine,  and  Ireno« 
Cypnan,  says  Gregory  Naaianzen,  *  presided  not  only  over  the 
Carthaffinian  and  African  church,  on  which  he  reflected  splenp 
dour ;  but  over  all  the  nations  of  the  West,  and  nearly  over  all 
the  Eajrt,  and  North,  and  South.'  Gregory  and  Basil  confer 
an  universal,  ecclesiastic^^:  legislation  and  supremacy  on 
Athanasius  the  Alexandrian  patriarch.  *  Alhanasius,'  says  Gr^ 
gory  quoted  by  Alexander,  'prescribed  laws  to  the  whole 
world.'     *  The  Alexandrian  patriarch,  says  Basil, '  bestowed  the 

'  AposloloiUBi  principet  emit  PetroB  «t  Paulus.  Bernard,  230.— N«c  Paoloa 
inferior  Petro.  Ainb.  II.  nioa  et  electio  pares  et  labor  simfles,  at  finis  fecit  cqoalei* 
Leo,  Serm.  8. 

9  Panlus  Apoatolonim  raaiimos.  Origea,  Horn.  3.  Kfl^a  HcHiXof  ficy  ov5<($  t<ft^ 
Chrysostom,  11.  200.  Caput  effectas  est  nationum,  quia  obtinoit  totias  ecclesin 
principatam.    Oregory,  IV.  5. 

»  Iron.  lU.  3.    Cypruin,  Bp.  55.    BelL  Dt.  15.    Du  Pin,  314.    Alex.  1.  291. 
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same  care  on  all,  as  on  the  particular  church  that  was  entrusted 
to  his  inspection  by  our  common  Lord.'  Basil  who,  with  such 
kindness,  had  promoted  Athanasius  to  ageneral  episcopacy,  con- 
fers, with  equal  condescension,  the  same  honour  on  Miletiust 
patriarch  of  Antiocfa.  ^  Miletius,'  aceording  to  the  Roman  saint, 
*  presided  over  the  whole  church.'  Constantine  appropriated 
we  goyernment  of  the  church  and  the  superintendence  of  the 
iaith  to  himself.  *  God,'  said  the  emperor, '  hath  appointed  me 
to  the  chief  command  in  the  church,  and  to  maintain  the  purity 
and  integrity  of  the  faith.'  ^  This  assumption  of  ecclesiastical 
authority  was  addressed  to  the  Roman  pontiff  without  oppo- 
sition, and  afterward  read  in  the  sixth  general  council  with  xini* 
Tersal  approbation.  The  imperial  theology,  therefore,  was 
stamped  with  the  broad  seal  of  synodal  and  pontifical  infallH 
bility.  Pauhis,  the  Byzantine  patriarch,  when  dying,  when  the 
parting  spirit  is  supposed  to  catch  a  brighter  ray  fix>m  heaven, 
ascribed  the  jurisdiction  of  the  whole  ecclesiastical  community 
to  the  empress  Irene.  '  The  ffrand  flock  of  Jesus,'  said  tlie 
departing  patriarch,  *  is  attached  to  the  imperial  dignity,'*  His 
dymg  speech,  which  committed  the  superintendency  of  the 
Christian  commonwealth  to  a  woman,  was  received  with  general 
applause,  and  has  been  transmitted  to  posterity  as  a  specii^en 
of  Catholicism  and  piety. 

The  ecclesiasticsd  supremacy,  in  the  same  kind  of  swoUen 
diction,  has  been  attributed  to  the  Sees  of  Caesarea,  Antioch, 
Alexandria,  and  Constantinople,  by  Gregory,  Ba^il,  Chrysos- 
tom,  Justinian,  and  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.^  Gregory  as- 
cribed the  presidency  to  Ca3sarea.  According  to  the  saint  of 
Nazianzum,  *  the  whole  Christian  republic  looked*  to  the  Csesar- 
ean  church  as  the  circumscribed  circle  to  the  centre.'  Basil  and 
Chrysostom  bestow  the  supremacy  on  Antioch.  Basil  repre- 
sents the  Antiochean  church  as  calculated,  '  like  a  head,  to 
supply  health  to  the  whole  body.'     Chiysostom's  language  is 

JlpoacaSitob  fUKftff  riji  i0jupi>ovi  6x*^ov  f^  tijs  luotfc  wiftfjs  vorov  tt  «u/3opcov 
JUjSiaf.    Gregcny,  0ri*»  18. 

Leget  etiam  ninaa  orbi  terraram  preeBcribit.    Greg,  in  Al^zand.  1.  384^ 

JiXK  *"  tj  fjLifUfim  oot  Koauv  t»v  txxUeMP,  Basil,  1.  161.  £p.  69.  Ttt  to9 
^ttrfof  9tt/iaro9  ttff  cx^9ca$  ayrop  fifM6t(Uf(u*  ^  Basil,  3.  160.    Ep.  67. 

Joasit  Deas  principaliter  nos  imperare.  Gonstitad  simiiis  senrare  ndem  sanctam^ 
et  innnamUatem.    Labb.  7.  614,  618. 

La  doin  de  grand  troupeaa  de  Jesas  Christ  est  attach^  a  votre  dignite  Imperiale. 
Andiny,  413. 

*  Of  Mrf pu  *v9eM(  rtt(n/Y(K»i^opupoi,  Qregorj,  Bp.  22.  Qnup  xtftatj^  ip^itfunfp 
Havti  tci  (Sa/taU  tHi  ;);opifycty  ifipt  vyuuuf-  Basil  3.  160.  Tovto  ntO^taf  a{uA/ia, 
tovto  fcpocdpio.  Chrysostom,  3.  176.  Horn.  XVII.  Orbis  oculum,  ad  qoam 
eiJrena  terns  mdiqae  ooaTeninnt,  et  a  qua  velttt  comnuni  fidei  emporio  incipi- 
nnt.  Nazianzen,  Drat.  XXXII.  H  tv  K<a¥<tta»rwowtc9^t  ix:a^Wk  «Couf«w  ran 
9tfXnp.99twM§^tOuj.  JusliB.  Ood.  1.  129.  DioBoesis  Exarcham  adeat,  vel  Impe* 
rialis  orbis  ConslantiDopolii  thranuB,  et  apod  com  litiget.    Labb.  4. 1686. 
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Still  more  emj^atical.     *  Antioch,'  says  the  Byza:itiDe  patriarchf 

*  is  beyond  eveir  other  city  the  dearest  to  the  Son  of  God. 
This  metropolis  Bestowed  the  designation  which  is  beyond  even 
the  city  of  Romulus,  and  which  confers  the  primacy  or  presi- 
dency.' Gregory,  Justinian,  and  the  council  of  Chalcedon  con- 
ferred the  ecclesiastical  sovereignty  on  the  Constantinopolitan 
See.  Gregoiy  called  this  city  *  the  eye  of  the  world,  and  tlw 
emporium  of  the  common  faith.'  According  to  the  emperor 
Justinian,  *  the  Constantinopolitan  church  was  the  head  of  all 
others.'  Justinian  was  an  emperor,  a  le^slator,  a  philosopher, 
and  a  theologian,  and  renowned  for  leammg  and  wisdom*  His 
information  and  opportunity  must  have  secured  him  bom  mia* 
taking  and  his  integrity  and  veracity  from  misrepresenting  the 
opinions  entertained,  in  his  day,  on  this  topic.  The  council  of 
Chalcedon,  in  its  ninth  canon,  granted  a  ^neral  right  of  receiv- 
ing and  deciding  appeals  to  the  Byzantme  See.  A  suffragan, 
according  to  the  Uhalcedonian  decision,  *  might  appeal  from  the 
Metropohtan  to  the  Exarch,  and  from  the  Exarch,  for  a  final 
sentence,  to  the  Constantinopolitan  patriarch.' 

The  Chalcedonian  canon  so  annoyed  Nicholas  the  First  that 
ne  had  recourse,  in  his  distress,  to  an  extraordinary  or  rather 
to  an  ordinary  remedy.  His  holiness  explained  the  canon  b^ 
writing  nonsense ;  and  in  this  ingenious  manner  and  bv  this 
simple  process,  removed  the  difficulty.  Diocese,  said  Nicnolas, 
b,  by  a  figure  of  speech,  used  for  dioceses,  and  the  diocesan 
Exarch, in  this  canon,  signifies  the  Roman  pontiff.^  His  infal- 
libility's explanation  is  very  sensible,  and  must  have  been  very 
satisfactory  to  himself  and  his  fiiends. 

The  Roman  Church  in  its  early  days,  unlike  the  same  society 
in  the  time  of  Nicholas,  was  characterized  by  humility.  All  its 
members,  according  to  the  primeval  records,  could  meet  in  one 
house.  The  whole  society,  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  assemr 
bled  in  the  same  place,  and  communicated  at  one  table.  '  Cor- 
nelius the  Roman  bishop  read  all  public  letters,'  says  Cyprian, 

*  to  his  numerous  and  holy  flock.' '    On  the  death  of  Anterus, 

*  all  the  brethem  met  in  the  church  to  elect  a  successor,  and 
the  whole  people,  with  promptitude  and  unanimity,  declared 
the  eligibility  of  Fabian.'  * 

The  pastor's  superintendency  extended  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest  concerns  of  the  fold,  from  the  rich  and  the  free  to  the 
inmate  of  indigence  and  the  subject  of  slavery.    He  was  entirely 

^  Qnratam  n  ^riiflyiiiflset  DioBoeieon.    Labb.  9.  1331. 

*  Sciam  sanctudiDM  atqae  ampliaoiiiUB  plebi  legere  te  temper  literu  noetrw. 
Cyprian,  Bp.  59.  p.  138. 

'  AdeX^y  afCtu>r(i>r  .  .  .  tHi,  t^f  txitlkuftttoi  ovYxttm^oftffuvtMf,    Tor  ftmiftm  Xm» 
•  •  .  HpnOvfua  fta6<ij  tuu  fUf  ^vxJH  oii4tp  i#C(^ej«B».     Biueb.  VI.  29. 
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tmacquiednted  with  the  ambitfen  which  actuaited  the  soul  of  ft 
Leo  or  a  Gregorjr.  Die  b^  of  a  modern  poatiiBT  would,  to  hi^ 
anaoptiing  mfod,  haire  been  imntelligible.  Possessing  no  civjl 
amhoritj,  and  exposed  lo  imperial  ^xmtempt,  ins  jurisdictioo 
was  confkied  to  the  bouBdvrjr  m  bis  own  flocL  An  humble  and 
holy  pastor,  in  this  fioanner*  admuustered  to  a  humble  and  holy 
people. 

But  the  Roman  churdi  otttlived  its  humility*  The  Apostolic 
See  emerged  fixm  obscurity^  raised  its  bead  mto  notoriety,  and 
displayed  all  the  madness  and  extravaganoe  of  ambkion  i^  the 
pursuit  of  dominion  and  power.  The  Roman  hiV.rarchs  varied 
fiom  poverty  to  emokuaent,  fion>  obscurity  to  eminence,  and 
passed  thrcmgh  all  the  gradations  of  jpresidence,  primacy,  super- 
intendence, supremacy,  and  despotism. 

The  primacy  of  the  Roman  bishop,  so  fax  from  being  a  divine 
mstitution,  originated  in  the  superiority  of  the  city  in  which  he 
•presided*  The  episcopacy  was,  in  rank,  assiiaUated  to  the 
magistracy  of  the  Roman  eq^pire.  The  metropolitan,  the 
exarch,  aod  the  patriaxch  corresponded  with  the  president,  the 
vicar,  and  the  prefect.  The  church,  in  this  manner,  was,  in  its 
divisioms,  adjusted  to  the  ^tatc  The  church,  says  Optatus, 
'*  was  formed  in  the  empire,  and  not  the  emptre  in  the  church, 
and,  therefore,  assumed  the  same  polity.'  The  conformity  of 
■the  sacerdotal  with  the  eivil  goverment  has  been  clearly  shown 
by  Du  Pin  and  m»iy  others,  such  as  Giannone,  Mezeray,  and 
Thomassin.^ 

A  bishop,  therefore,  obtained  a  rank  in  the  hierarchy  in  pro- 
portion to  the  city  in  which  he  ruled.  Antioch,  Alexandria^ 
and  Rome,  in  the  East,  South,  and  West,  surpassed  all  the 
^er  cities  in  the  eaapixe*  Antioch  was  the  third  city  in  the 
istate,  and  its  bishop  ranked  in  the  third  place  in  the  church* 
Alexandria  was  the  second  city,  and  its  patriairch  obtained  the 
^second  rank  in  the  prelacy.  Romp  was  the  me^trepolis,  and  its 
pontiff  acoordingly  enjoyed  Ae  primaqy.  The  Roman  church, 
ftays  Du  Pin,  yarned  the  precedence^  *  because  Rome  was  the 
emef  city.'    Giannotie  also  ascribes  the  raAk  of  the  Roman 

n'arch  do  the  same  catfse.  <  The  ^clesiastical,'  says  he, 
ed  itself  on  the  civil  ^v^rment,  and  the  Roman  city  may 
boast  of  being  chief  in  rebgion,  as  formerly  in  the  empire  ana 
she  universe*  The  innovatiofi  was  sp  natural  that  any  other 
event  would  have  been  a  kind  of  miracle.'^ 

The  dependence  of  the  bishop*s  dignity  on  the  .eminency  of 

•  1  Ad  eafoi  fenoMi  wtdmm  ooaatMs  «gt.    Du  Pin,  93.    V^gVm  est  etablW 
dans  V«m|iire.    Giaimoii,  II.  S.    Meseny,  5,  464«   Thomawin  1. 12.   Ao.  Ecd.  5S. 

*  Quia  Bomaaa  urbs  erat  prinia.  Da  Pm,  88$.  Parca  qa^il  a¥oit  aon  aiege  daot 
kOapttalea«Pnaft9«».  CKaMira,  lU.  6.  Um  «ipAea  4*  nkaola.  CHanium  U. 
a    An.  Eod  H  i4g. 

U 
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the  city  appeared,  in  striking  colours,  in  the  original  obscuhty 
ftiid  future  greatness  of  the  Byzantine  hierarch.  This  bishop 
had  been  suffragsui  to  the  metropolitan  of  Heraclea  and  exarcL 
of  Thracia.  But  the  suffi-agan,  when  Constantinople  became 
the  imperial  ci^,  became  a  patriarch.  The  second  general 
council,  in  its  third  canon,  raised  the  ConstantinopoUtan  See 
above  those  of  Antioch  and  Alexandria,  and  placed  it  next  to 
that  of  Rome,  because  Constantinople  was  new  Rome  and  the 
royal  city.  The  patriarch,  in  consequence,- usurped  the  juris- 
diction of  Asia,  Pontus,  and  Thracia.  The  fourth  general 
council,  in  its  twenty-eighth  canon,  conferred  equal  ecclesiast»- 
calprivileges  on  the  Byzantine  and  Roman  8ees.^ 

The  usurpedion  of  the  papal  hierarch  was  aided,  with  singular 
eflSciency,  by  the  publication  of  the  false  decretals.  This  col- 
lection, about  the  year  800,  was  ushered  into  the  worid  as  the 
work  of  the  early  pontiffs.  All  the  authority  assumed  by  mo 
dern  popes  was,  in  this  forgery,  ascribed  to  their  predecessors 
in  the  days  of  primitive  Chnstianity.  A  Linus  and  a  Clemens 
were,  by  this  author,  represented  as  claiming  the  supremacy 
and  wielding  the  power  afterward  arrogated  by  a  Boniface  or 
an  Innocent.*  Any  pontiff,  however  arbitrary  or  ambitious, 
could,  from  this  store,  plead  a  precedent  for  any  act  of  usurpa- 
tion or  despotism. 

This  fabrication,  which  promoted  pontifical  domination, 
displays  in  a  strong  light  the  variations  ot  Romanism.  The  for- 
gery was  countenanced  by  the  sovereign  pontiffs,  and  urged  by 
Nicholas  the  First  against  the  French  prelacy.'  Its  genuine^ 
ness  and  authenticity,  indeed,  from  the  ninth  century  till  the 
reformation,  were  generally  admitted ;  and  its  authority  sus- 
tained, during  this  period  of  superstition  and  credulity,  the 
mighty  fabric  of  the  pontifical  supremacy.  An  age,  enveloped 
m  darkness  and  monkery,  and  void  of  letters  and  philosophy, 
'was  incapable  of  detecting  the  imposture,  though  executed  with 
a  vulgar  and  bungling  hand.  Turriano  ana  Binius,  even  in 
modem  times,  have  maintained  its  authenticity.  The  dawn  of 
the  reformation,  however,  exposed  the  cheat,  in  all  its  clumsy 
and  misshapen  deformity.  'Its  anachronisms  and  contradictions 
betrayed  the  sflly  and  stupid  fiction.  Its  forgery  has  been 
admitted  by  Bellarmine,  Baronius,  Erasmus,  Petavius,  Thomas* 
sin,  Pagius,  Giaimon^,  Perron,  Fleuiy,  Marca,  Du  Pin,  and 

>  Bo  qnod  mf>  ipM  noTt  Boma.  Crabb.  1.  411,  930.  Labb.  2.  1125.  Godeai^ 
4.  497.  Recto  jadicantea,  orbem  qns  et  imperio  et  ■enatabonorata  dt,  et  (e<)iiab 
'bus  com  antiqaiBchna  regina  Roma  privilegjb  frnaUir  dtiaiii  m  raboa  ecQJRaiamoii 
Labb.  4.  1694.     ThanuMin,  1.  19.    Coqiielle^  406. 

*  Du  Pin,  132.  et  2.  486.    OiamMm,  V. «. 

'  Has  Btatini  opittolM.  Snffimi  PontifiGea  auride  «rrifi«0nmt.  Da  Pin,  1M 
AanHeate  Nioolaa  I,  ot  cwteria  Eomami  Pontifioibiii.    Lablkt  1.  ?0. 
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Labbeus.  Du  Pin  calls  the  collection  a  medley.  Labbent 
colls  it  *'  a  deformity,  which  can  be  disguised  by  no  art  or 
coloaring.'^  The  forgery  remains  a  lasting  monument  of  the 
barbarism  and  superstition  of  the  period  of  its  reception  and 
authority* 

The  domination  of  the  papacy  was,  also,  promoted  by  mis- 
ffions  to  the  kingdoms  of  Paganism.  The  vast  wealth  and 
rich  domains  of  me  Roman  See,  both  in  Italy  and  the  adjacent 
islands,  enabled  the  pontiff  to  support  missions  on  an  extensive 
scale  through  the  European  kingdoms,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
selytism.  These  exertions  displayed  the  Roman  hierarch's 
zeal,  and  their  success  promoted  his  aggrandizement.  The 
churches,  established  in  ttiis  way,  acknowledged  a  dependence 
on  the  see  by  which  they  had  been  planted. 

Romanism,  from  the  ninth  till  the  fourteenth  century,  was 
extended  over  Germany,  Hungary,  Bulgaria,  Bohemia,  Dei^ 
roaric,  Sweden,  Norway,  Finland,  Livonia,  Prussia,  and  the 
Orkney  Islands.  A  few  of  the  missionaries  sent  to  these  nations 
were  actuated  by  piety,  accompanied  indeed  with  weakness 
and  superstition.  These  visited  the  abodes  of  idolatry  and 
polytheism  in  the  midst  of  danger  and  privation,  to  communi- 
cate the  light  of  the  gospel.  But  many  of  these  nations  were 
proselyted  by  missions  of  a  difierent  description.  Violence  and 
compulsion  were  often  substituted  for  persuasion  and  Chri»* 
tianity.  The  Pagans  of  Poland,  Prussia,  and  Livonia  wei^e 
dragooned  into  popery  by  military  dialectics.  The  martial 
apostles,  who  invaded  these  nations  under  the  standard  of  the 
cross,  were  attached  only  to  their  own  interest,  and  the  Roman 

Cmtiff 's  domination  ana  granny.'  The  popedom  was  exi- 
rged  by  the  accession  of  the  northern  nations^  which,  cqkh 
verted  by  Latin  missions,  submitted  to  papal  jurisdiction,  and 
swelled  the  g^ry  of  the  Romish  communion.  .  .  ] 

The  paprd  yoke,  received  in  this  manner  by  the  proselyted 
nations  of  the  north,  was  rejected  with  resolution  bv  tne  Asiatic, 
African,  and  European  kingdoms  who  had  professed  Chri^ 
tianity.  The  Asians  despised  Victor's  denunciations  on  .t^ 
subject  of  the  paschal  solemnity.  The  Africans,  contemned 
Stephen's  excommunication,  on  the  topic  of  heretical  bapti9m. 
The  prelacy  of  Africa,  amounting  to  235  bishops,  forbade,  ip 
418,  on  pain  of  excommunication,  all  appeals  beyond  the.se^ 
This  canon  they  renewed  in  426 ;  while  Faustinus,  who  xeptp- 

•  .  .  * 

>  Adeo  defbmiM  videntor,  ut  naUa  arte,  irana  cenuia,  mat  porporiiao  facfii 
pomint.    Labb.  2.  7S.     BellarmiD,  II.  14.    Alex.  2.  21S. 

*  Alcsx.  14.  321.    Gibbon,  c.  LV.    Oiaqncm,  tii.  6.    Bniy.  9.  259. 

*  Ad  traoMQarhia  qui  frataverit  appeUiiidwn,  a  nnBo  Inter  AHcam  in  cMim«iinii 
i  Mucipiatur.    Ciabb.  I.  517.    Da  Ptn«  143.    0o6Qiti>s.y»  3^    Aitsb.  V«|i. 
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•omed  die  pope  in  the  coundl,  blti0tei^«  vapoured,  threalefied^ 
Bud  fltomiea,  but  att  w  vaiiu  The  bMfaopacontemDed  his  fuiy, 
issued  their  icanons,  andt  with  steady  unanimitj,  repelled  psEpal 
feiggnessbn* 

The  usurpations  of  the  po|>edom  were  also  long  withstood  bf 
-several  of  due  Euiopeas  natioQS,  such  as  France,  Spain,  Eng- 
land, and  Ireland.  These  ooatinDed,  fer  ages,  to  repreiM 
■xmsaai  despotism  with  vigor  and  eflfect.  Gaul  or  France  op- 
IKised  pontifical  eniaoachment,  and  maintained  metropoUtical 
•aotfaontj  woth  the  utmott  resolntioa*  The  synod  of  Lyons,  'm 
667,  directed  ail  dissentions  among  Ae  clergy  to  be  temainfld^ 
in  ta,  provincial  council.  Gregory  the  Fouith,  in  the  b^unii^ 
•f  the  ninth  centar^,  ppet)ended  to  exoommonicate  the  French 
prelacy,  who,  inchoed  Id  retafiation,  threatened  to  excom' 
vannieate  Gregory.  Hincmar,  the  celebrated  French  Usfaop 
and  statesman,  wrote,  in  865,  the  famonos  eptsde,  in  which  he 
exploded  the  novelty  of  the  Decnetals  and  advocated  the  canons 
lof  Nicea  and  Savdica.  The  French,  says  Du  Pin,  maintsmed, 
in  ^die  tendi  centuty,  the  ancient  discipline  and  nMrdicted 
iMpeals*  The  Metropolitans  preserved  tneir  rights  inviolated, 
^  cdl  bevood  die  twelfth  centmj.'*^  This,  Du  Pin  shows  from 
^le  works  of  Alcoin,  the  council  of  Laodicea,  and  the  Epistlra 
tsf  Nicholas,  John,  Stephen,  Gregory,  and  Urban. 

Spain  reonuned  free  of  pondficdl  domination  till  the  faegiming 
4Bff  the  ninth  centary.  The  Spanish  prelacy  and  nobility,  under 
idle  jpmtection  of  the  king  «nd  independent  of  fereign  control, 
^ontmufed,  prior  to  the  Moorish  conquest,  to  conduct  the  ad* 
ttninistration  of  die  Spanish  chuvch.  Provincial  councils,  says 
9n  Pin,  in  ite  end  of  the  sixdi  century,  judged  the  Spanish 
welacy  without  any  appeal.  Arnolf,  Bishop  of  Orleans,  even 
«t  the  close  of  the  tenth  centnvy,  declared,  in  the  council  of 
Rheims,  without  contradiction,  dtot  the  Spanish  church  dis- 
blahned  the  authority  of  the  Roman  pontiiF.* 

Britain  continued  independent  of  papal  audiority,  rill  the 
tmd  af  the  mxth  century.  The  English,  dissenting  from  the 
flemish  m^turions  and  communion,  disclaimed  the  papal 
impremacy.  Baronius  himself,  practised  in  aU  the  arts  of 
^pvasion  and  chicanery,  admits,  on  this  noeasicm,  a  long  and 
dreadful  "SchHim*  Tm  British,  says  Bede,  differed  from  the 
lloman  Christians  in  the  celebration  of  baptism,  the  paschal 
tcAemnify,  **and  in  many  other  icings/'  The  points  of  dif- 
ference, according  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  historian,  were  not  few, 
*btrt  many.     Augusline  gave  -rtie  same  statement  as  Bed6.    The 

■  Ad  daode<^oKiia  mbqne  H»oiiliMi  «t  MMplioB.    Du  Pin,  S6.  130,  }83.  «!tS.  191. 
•^  ftk  nftfnttk  ^^MNm  Hj^tilty  «tlnn  Mil»Gi«gDrio;^tw  ilia  dMoipHna,  nt  coomb 
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English,  8aj»  the  Romaa  missionary,  *^ftcled,  ut  nufny  i?e9pect% 
oontrsEry  lo  die  Hoiaan  ueags."' 

Bedels  report  has  been  corroborated  by  GQacdin*  Biiiiulpb» 
and  Malmsbory.  The  Brkons^  says  Oosceliiiy  *^  differed  in  their 
ecclesiastical  ritual  from  die  oommon  observance  of  aU  otbsr 
cbordies;  while,  formed  ia  hostile  array,  and  opposing  th^ 
leqaest  and  admomtion  of  Augustine,  they  pronounced  theii 
oiwn  usages,  superior  even  to  those  of  pontmcal  authority."' 

Ranulph's  statement  is  of  a  similar  descriptioa*  Augustin^i 
^ibserves  this  historian,  '' admonished  the  British  clergy  to 
correct  some  errors,  and  promised,  if  they  if  ould  concur  wich 
him  in  eyangehzing  the  English,  lie  would  patiently  tolerate 
their  other  mistakes.  This  dBfer,  however,  these  refractory 
spirits  whcxHy  contemned*"* 

MalmfliKinr's  languws  is  still  stronger  than  Ranalph'ai 
These  islanders,  says  this  annalist,  *'  preferred  their  own  to 
the  Roman  traditions,  and  to  some  other  tenets  of  Catholicism ; 
and  presisted  in  their  opinions  with  pertinacity.  The  time  <rf' 
obsenring  the  paschal  festtral  formed  one  princijpa)  point  of 
cooCroy^rsy  between  the  Roanii  missionaiy  and  the  Brilish 
clergy.  The  BritonSi  as  w^  as  the  Scots,  who  on  this  topio, 
difl^d  from  the  Roman  tradidons,  obsdnately  refused  to  admit 
the  Roman  usage*  In  this,  they  manifested  the  utmost  in- 
flexibility* When  the  English  afterward,  in  the  synod  of 
Whitby,  in  664,  determined,  in  conformity  with  foreign  pr^ 
scriptioti,  to  change  the  day  of  celebration^  the  Scottish 
der^  lefl  England.  On  this  occasion,  Colman,  bishop  of  the 
Noitnumbrians,  seeing,  says  Bede,  '*  his  doctrine  alighted  and 
his  sect  despised,  returned  to  Scotland.*'* 

The  Britons,  in  conseqnenoe,  disclaimed  the  supremacy  of 
Gregoty  and  the  episcopacy  oi  Augnstine,  whom  the  pontiff 
had  commissioned  as  a  missionary  and  arcbbishc^  in  England. 
Augustine,  on  this  tepic,  conferred  with  Dinoth,  accompanied 
-  by  seven  British  bisnops  and  seveml  Bangorian  monks,  at 
'  Augustine's  oak  on  the  nrontiers  of  the  Anglo-Bgaoos.  Auj^^ush 
tine,  on  this  occasion,  Tecormnended  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
papal  supremacy.  Dinoth,  speaking  for  the  En^sh,  <pro^ 
tessed  Umself,  his  feUows,  and  the  nation,  attached  to  all 

'  lo  nmltiB  qoidem  noetm  contaetadmi  contnris  seritis.    Beda,  II.  3.    Perplarm 
%ecletiasticie  eastitsd  et  pao!  eontrtrk  genrnt    B«U*  SOS.    Span.  604.  VIII. 

*  Han  solam  repognant,  vemm  etiam  aaoa  mas  omiiitwi  |iiiiiniiiMwliiW'fia  Sanotf 
Pape  Elatherii  aactoritate  proiranciaiit    Goteelin,  c.  94.    Mfbrnrton,  2.  65. 

*  Monnit  eo9  nt  quasdam  eironea  oorrigent.    Ip«  aaMdaaapamareail,    JUimlph. 
▼.  Ann.  601. 

*  Sttit  potias  <|fiam  BomanU  obaaonndarBBt  tndftionibns  et  plnra  qoidem  ali 
catholica.    Pertmircem  controtersiani  ferelMUit*     Malttsboryt  V.  P.  340. 

Colmaii,  Tidena  apretim  mtam  doctrinaiii,  tactaaviue  ease  deapeelaai,  la  ScoUjam 
regretftts  eat.    Beda.  III.  26. 
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Christiang,  by  the  bonds  of  love  and  charity.  This  snbjectiotf, 
he  said,  tlie  British  were  ready  to  pay  to  the  pontiff  and  to 
every  Christian ;  but  were  unacquainted  with  any  other  sub- 
mission, which  they  owed  to  the  person  whom  Augustine  called 
the  pope.'^  Dtnoth  and  his  companions,  though  men  of  learn- 
ing in  their  day,  seem  to  have  known  nothing  of  the  Roman 
hierBfch.  The  English  bishops,  at  the  end  of  die  sixth  cen- 
tury, had  never  heard  of  God's  vicar-genend  on  earth ;  and 
what  was  nearly  as  bad,  cared  no  more  about  his  infallibility, 
after  his  name  had  been  mentionud,  than  about  any  other  roan. 
Dinoth  also  informed  Augustine,  that  the  British  church  was 
governed  by  the  bishop  of  Cserleon,  and,  therefore,  had  no 
need  of  the  Roman  missionary's  service  or  sunerintendency. 
The  obstinate  people  refosed  the  archbishop  reaay  provided  for 
them  by  his  Roman  holiness.  Augustine  reasoned  and  remon- 
strated, but  in  vain.  His  auditors,  who,  according  to  Bede, 
preferred  their  own  traditions  to  the  universal  church,  were 
deaf  to  entreaty  and  reproof. 

Ireland  maintained  its  independency  still  longer  than  Engr 
land.  This  nation  rejected  the  papal  supremacy  and  indeed 
all  foreign  domination,  till  its  conquest  by  Henty  at  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  century.  The  Scottish  and  Irish  communions,  Ba 
ronius  admits,  were  involved  in  the  same  schism.  Bede  accuses 
the  Irish  of  fostering  hatred  to  Romanism,  and  of  entertaining 
a  heterodox  profeafsion.  Laurentius,  Justus,  and  MeUitus  in 
614,  in  their  epistolary  communication  to  the  Irish  clerpn^^  and 
laity,  indentified  the  Hibernian  with  the  British  church.  Dagan^ 
an  Irish  bishop,  refosed  to  eat,  sit  in  company,  or  remain  under 
the  roof  with  the  Roman  bishops.' 

Ireland,  for  many  ages,  was  a  school  of  learning  for  the  £u« 
ropean  nations;  and  she  maintained  her  independency,  and 
repressed  the  incursions  of  foreign  control  during  the  days  of 
her  literary  glory.  But  the  Danish  army  invaded  the  kingdond, 
slew  her  sons,  wasted  her  fields,  and  demolished  her  coUege& 
Darkness,  literary  and  moral,  succeeded,  and  prepaitsd  the  way 
for  Romanism.  The  dissensions  of  the  native  sovereigns  aug- 
mented the  misery  of  the  distracted  nation,  and  facilitated  tb^ 
progress  of  popery.     King  Henry,  patronized  by  Pope  Adriaik, 

1  Aliam  Qfbedientiaiii  quam  haac  non  ■cio  debitam  ei  qnem  vos  mminatu  Papaa 
Bed  dbedientiaoi  haac  sumiu  nos  parati  dare  et  aolvere  ei  et  cuique  Christiaiio 
Beda,  716.     Bruya,  1.  371.     MabiUon.  1.  279,  280. 

'  Romanam  connietndinem  odio  habnerimt.  Boda,  703.  Profeasionem  minua 
•ccleaiaaticam  in  multis  esse  cognovit.     Beda,  II.  4.     Spon  604  VIII. 

DaganuB  episcopos  ad  nos  veniens,  non  solrnn  cibum  nobiscnm,  aed  nee  in 
dem  hospitio,  qoo  vescebamnr,  sumere  voluit.    Beda,  83,  702 
Bocleais  BomanB  de  aingnlia  domiboa  annoatim  onina  denarii  penaar*.     Trif 
Ctoa,  An.  1155.    Dacheiy,  3.  151. 
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oompleted  the  system  of  pontifical  subjugalaon.  The  ▼icar' 
general  of  God  transferred  the  whole  island  to  the  iDonaich 
of  England  for  many  pbus  ends  ;  and  especially  for  the  pay* 
ment  of  an  annual  tax  of  one  penny  from  each  family  to  the 
holy  Roman  see. 

The  usurpations  of  the  papacy,  therefore,  were  eflected  by 
gradual  innovation.  Several  nations,  in  defiance  of  pontificel 
claims  and  ambition,  maintained  their  freedom  for  many  ages.' 
The  progress  of  Roman  encroachments,  was,  for  many  years, 
very  slow,  though  supported  by  the  energy  of  Leo,  Gregory^ 
Nicholas,  John,  Innocent  and  Boniface.  Leo  the  Great* 
indeed,  seems  to  have  felt  all  the  activity  of  genius  and  ao^. 
bition :  and  he  attempted  in  consequence,  by  many  skilful  and 
rapid  movements,  to  enlarge  the  circle  of  his  power.  He 
pointed  his  spiritual  artillery  against  the  Gallican  church ;  but 
was  repelled  with  resolution  and  success.  His  ecclesiastical 
tactics,  though  well  concerted,  were  in  the  main  unsuccessful; 
and  papal  usurpation  made  little  progress  through  any  part  of 
Christendom,  till  the  accession  ot  Gregory  in  me  end  of  the 
sixth  century. 

The  sainted  Gregory  was  distinguished,  not  by  his  learning 
or  integrity,  but  by  his  ambition  and  activity.  His  works  are 
^d  of  literary  taste,  and  his  life  was  a  tissue  of  superstition, 
priestcraft,  monkery,  intolerance,  formality,  and  dissimulation* 
He  maintained  a  contmual  correspondence  with  kings  ;  and  as, 
occasion  dictated,  employed,  with  temporising  versatility,  the. 
language  of  devotion  or  flattery.  His  great  aim  W8ls  to  repress 
the  Byzantine  patriarch,  and  to  exalt  the  Roman  pontiffi 
During  Gregory's  reign,  the  Constantinopolitan  patriarch,  actur 
ated  by  a  silly  vanity  and  countenanced  by  the  Emperor  Mau* 
ricius,  assumed  the  titie  of  universal  bishop.  This  appellation, 
aoisy  and  empty,  was  unattended  by  any  new  accession  of. 
power.  But  tne  sounding  distinction,  unmeaning  as  it  was  in. 
Itself,  and  suitable,  as  the  emperor  seems  to  have  thought  it, 
to  the  bishop  of  the  imperial  city,  awoke  Gregory's  jealousy 
and  hostility.  His  holiness,  accordingly,  pronounced  the 
dignity,  vain-glorious,  proud,  profane,  unpious,  execrable^ 
heretical,  blasphemous,  diabolical,  and  antichristian:  and 
endeavoured,  with  unremitting  activity,  to  rouse  all  the  powers 
of  the  earth  for  its  extinction.  His  samtship,  had  the  spirit  of 
prophecy  been  among  the  number  of  his  accomplishments,, 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  spoken  with  more  caution  about 
a  title  afterward  arrogated  by  his  successors.  The  usurper  of 
this  appellation,  according  to  Gregory,  was  the  harbinger  aa4 
herald  of  Antichrist     His  in&llihuity,  of  oourse,  in  designating 
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the  pope  andchiist,  had  the  honoor  ofapticynling  Luthei  nem 
m  thousand  years* 

MaaricHis  refused  to  take  the  title  of  uniTersal  bishop  frdm 
the  ByzautLne  patriarch*  But  the  emperor's  reign  soon  termi- 
nated m  the  rebellion  of  Phocas,  a  centurion  who  assaasinated 
the  royal  family  and  seized  the  imperial  throne^  The  usurper, 
ikk  this  occasion,  "was  a  monster  of  inbumaitity.  Some  tyrants 
have  been  cruel  firom  -poUxcj*  But  Phocas  seems  to  have  been 
actuated  with  unalloyed  disintere^ied  malignily,  unconnected 
vith  any  end  except  the  ^ratification  of  a  msJevolent  and  infers 
nal  mind.  He  massacred  five  of  his  predecessor's  sons  belbnf 
die  eyes  of  the  &ther»  whom  he  reserved  to  the  last  that  he 
might  be  a  speciator  of  his  fiunily's  destruction.  The  youngest 
boy's  nurse  endeavoured  to  substitute  her  own  child  io  the  jdace 
of  the  emperor's.  Maniicius,  however,  discovered  aoid  pie- 
vented  the  design,  and  delivered  the  royal  infant  to  the  execiK 
donen  This  noble  action  extorted  tears  fiom  the  eyes  of  aU 
the  other  spectators,  but  made  no  impression  on  tlie  tyrant* 
The  assassmation  of  the  emperor's  brotner  and  the  chief  patri- 
cians followed.  The  empress  Constantina  and  the  pdncessea 
were  next,  by  the  most  solemn  oaths  and  pioouses  of  safety, 
alhired  £rom  their  asylum  in  a  church,  and  fill  the  heLpiest 
victims  of  relendess  mry.  Phocas  was  deformed  in  boay  a» 
well  as  in  mind.  His  aspect  inspired  terror  j  and  he  was  void 
of  ffenius,  learning,  truth,  honour,  or  humanity,  and  the  slaf0 
of  drunkenness,  impudicity,  licentiousness,  and  cruel^.* 

This  demon  of  innumanity,  however,  became  the  object  of 
his  infallibilily^s  unqualified  flattery,  for  the  promotion  of  pro- 
jects of  ambidon  and  despotism.  His  holiness  hafled  dn 
miscreant's  accession,  in  strams  suited  only  to  the  advent  of  tiie 
Messiah.  The  hierarch  celebrated  the  pie^  and  benigni^  of 
the  assassin,  and  welcomed  the  successful  rebellion  or  th» 
usurper  as  the  joy  of  heaven  and  earth.'  His  samtsbip,  in  fend 
andcipadon,  grasped  the  dtle  of  universal  bishop  as  the  reward 
of  his  prostituted  adulation  and  blasphemy.  But  death  arrested 
his  career,  and  prevented  the  transfer  of  the  disputed  and  envied 
honour.  Gregoiy's  ambidon  and  ability,  however,  succeeded 
in  extending  the  limits  and  advancing  the  authority  of  the  pope- 
dom. Claims,  hitherto  disputed  or  half^prefexred,  assumed 
under  his  superintendence  a  more  definite  form ;  whQe  nations, 
loo  ignorant  to  compare  precedents  or  examine  principles, 
yielded  to  his  reputation  and  abili^. 

Gregory's  successors,  for  neaxfy  one  hundreil  and  fifty  years, 
seems  to  have  obtained  no  material  accessions  of  ecclesiasdaal 

>  apon.  SSS.  VI.    GodMii,  5.  43.    Brajr.  I.  409,  400. 

<  Foutifex  Phocam  onidfllitfimum  multu  laudibos  extnlit.    Da  Pla.  ITS. 
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power.  The  infernal  Phocas,  indeed,  accoiding  to  nmny 
fdstorians,  wrested  the  title  of  universal  bishop  fiom  the  Byzan« 
tine  patriarch,  and  entailed  it  in  perpetuity  on  the  Roman  pon- 
tifil'  Some  modem  publications  annex  considerable  importance 
to  this  transaction,  and  even  date  the  papal  supremacy  fixHT 
this  epoch.  But  diis,  as  many  reasons  show,  was  no  leading 
&ct,  nnich  less  a  marked  era  in  the  history  of  the  papacy.  The 
truth  of  the  narration  is  very  questbnabte.  The  contemporary 
historians  are  silent  on  this  tc^e.  The  relatioa  rests  on  thie 
sole  credit  of  B€U!Onius,  who,  on  account  of  his  modernness  as 
well  as  his  partiality,  is  no  authority.  Pelagius  and  Gregory 
bad  disclaimed  the  title,  which,  for  some  centuries,  was  not 
retained  by  the  successors  of  Boniface*  The  R<Mnan  pontiff, 
toys  Gradan,  *  is  not  universal,'  though  some  rei^  its  assump- 
tion to  the  ninth  century.^  But  the  account,  even  if  true,  is 
unimportant.  The  apphcation,  intended  merely  as  complimen- 
tal  and  honorary,  was  not  new  nor  accompanied  with  any  fresh 
accessions  of  authority.  The  title  had  been  given  to  Pope  Leo 
the  Great,  by  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  and  to  the  Byzantine 
patriarchs  by  the  emperors  Leo  and  Justinian.  Leo  bad  called 
otephen  Universal,  and  Justinian,  at  a  latter  date,  had,  in  the 
same  style,  mentioned  Mennas,  Epiphanias,  and  Anthemins. 
The  patriarchs  of  Constantinople,  berore,  as  well  as  after  Boni^ 
fece,  were  called  universal  bishops.  Phocas,  indeed,  rescinded 
the  dignity.  But  the  tide  was  afterwards  restored  by  Hera- 
clius  the  sucessor  of  Phocas,  and  retained  with  the  utmost 
pertbacity.* 

But  Phocas,  if  he  did  not  bestow  the  title  of  universal  bishop 
on  the  Roman  pontiff,  conferred  something,  which,if  belief  may 
be  attached  to  Anastasius,  Bede,  and  Paul  the  Deacon,  was 
equivalent  or  even  superior.  The  primacy,  claimed  b^  the 
eastern  patriarch,  this  emperor,  according  to  these  hiaHorians, 
transferred  to  the  western  pontiff.*  The  primacy,  however, 
obtained  in  this  manner,  could  have  no  pretensions  to  be  of 
ecclesiastical  or  divine  origin ;  but  on  the  contrary,  like  all  the 
honours  of  tiie  papacy,  was  of  civil  and  human  authority. 

>  Nomen  anWerMlu  epiioopi  deoare  Bomanani  tantnmmodo  ecclenam.  Spon. 
606, 11. 

t  Nee  etiam  Bomamif  Fontifex  nnivenaBi  eft  appeDandiu.  Gratian,  303  Anon. 
ISO. 

*Godeaii,  4,  500.    Thorn.  I.  8.    Da  Pin.  32S.    Oiannon.  III.  6. 

^  Hie  obtinnit  apad  Fhocam  principem,  at  sedei  Apoatoiica  beati  Petri  Apostoll, 
eapat  etse  omnium  eccletiarom,  id  est,  eccleiia  Bomana,  quia  eccletia  Ooustanti- 
nopolitana  primam  ie  omnium  acclesiaram  tcribebat.  Anantanim,  S4.  in  Bon.  S. 

Hie,  To^te  Papa  Boni&cio,  ttotoit,  Mdem  Bomane  et  Apoitolioa  aoelene  cajml 
tme  omnium  ecciesianmi,  quia  ecclesia  Gonstantinopolitana  piimam  bo  omnmm 
scelenarnm  scribebat.    Beda  in  Chron.  29.    Panl  Diacon,  4,  47, 

Apod  Fhocam  obtinnit,  at  Bome  eccleeia  omninm  eapat  eeelefianim  deoemet^ 
tar.    Hermami  Aim.  608.    CanaainB,  8, 231.    Fordaii.  lU.  82. 


Nieholfas  aad  John,  id  the  ninth  century,  laid  the  feondatioa^ 
and  Gregoiy,  in  the  eleventh,  raised  the  superstructure*  The 
latter  completed  the  outline,  which  the  two  former  had  begun. 
The  skeleton,  which  Nicholas  and  John  had  or^;anized,  Gregory 
clothed  with  flesh,  supplied  with  blood,  and  inspired  with  lift 
and  activity.  Innocent  the  Third  seemed,  if  possible,  to 
out-rival  Gregory  in  the  career  of  usurpation  and  tyranny. 
Unwearied  application,  extensive  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical 
law,  and  vigibnt  observation  of  passing  events,  sustained  this 
pontiff's  fearless  activity;  and  he  obtained  the  three  grea;t 
oiyects  of  his  pursuit,  sacerdotal  sovereignty,  regal  monarchyt 
and  dominion  over  kings.  Boniface  the  Eighth  walked  m 
Innocent's  steps,  and  endeavored  to  surpass  his  predecessor  in 
the  paths  of  despotism.  During  the  period  whicn  elapsed  from 
Innocent  till  Boniface,  the  sun  of  pontifical  glory  shone  in  all  its 
meridian  splendour.  The  thirteenth  century  constituted  the 
noonday  of  papal  domination.  Rome,  mistiness  of  the  woiid» 
inspired  all  the  terrors  of  her  ancient  name,  thundering  anathe- 
mas,  interdicting  nations,  and  usurping  authority  over  councils 
and  kings.  Christendom,  throush  all  its  extended  realms  of 
mental  and  moral  darkness,  tremoled  while  the  pontiff  fulmi- 
nated excommunications.  Monarchs  auaked  on  their  thrones 
at  the  terror  of  papal  deposition,  and  crouched  before  his 
spiritual  power  like  tne  meanest  slaves.  The  clergy  considered 
bis  holiness  as  the  fountain  of  their  subordinate  authority,  and 
the  way  to  future  promotion*  The  people  immersed  in  gross 
ignorance  and  superstition,  viewed  his  supremacv  as  a  ter- 
restrial deity,  who  wielded  the  temporal  and  eternal  destmiea 
of  man.  The  wealth  of  nations  flowed  into  the  sacred  treasury, 
and  enabled  the  successor  of  the  Galilean  fisherman  and  head 
of  the  Christian  commonwealth,  to  rival  the  splendour  ot 
eastern  pomp  and  grandeur* 


CHAPTER  V. 


INFALLIBILITY. 

fORTIPICAL  IlfFALLIBILtTT — IT!  OBJECT,  PORV,  AI»D  WHCIETAIITTT*— STWOOJt 
IFFALLIBILITT — POUTinCAL  AITO  BTNODAL  IllFALUBlLITr  —  SCOLXtlASnCAft 
IMFALLXBILITT — ITS    ABSUROITT — ^ITt    XMFOIMBILITT. 

The  infallibility  of  the  church,  like  the  supremacy  of  the  ^pc» 
presents  an  inviting  theme  to  the  votary  of  papal  superstition. 
A  genuine  son  of  Romanism  expatiates  on  this  topic  with  great 
pride  and  volubility.  But  the  boasted  unity  of  pretended 
Catholicism  has  on  this,  as  on  every  other  question,  diver^d 
into  a  hetero&;eneous  medley  of  jarring  opinions  and  contending 
systems.  The  ablest  advocates  of  mfallibility  cannot  tell  in 
whom  this  prerogative  is  placed.  Its  seat,  in  consequence,  has, 
even  among  its  friends,  become  the  subject  of  tedious  as  well  as 
useless  discussion. 

All  indeed  seem  to  agree  in  ascribing  infallibility  to  the 
church.  But  this  agreement  in  word  is  no  proof  of  unity  iij 
opinion.  Its  advocates  difier  in  the  interpretation  of  the  term ; 
and  apply  to  the  expression  no  less  than  four  different  sij^ifir 
cations.  Four  conflicting  Actions,  ia  consequence,  exist  on 
this  subject  in  the  Romish  communion.  One  party  place 
infallibility  in  the  church  virtual  or  the  Roman  pontiff.  A 
second  faction  seat  inerrability  in  the  church  representative  or 
a  general  council*  A  third  class,  ascribe  this  prerogative  to  a 
union  of  the  church,  virtual  and  representatiye,  or,  in  other 
terms,  to  a  general  council  headed  by  the  Roman  pontiff.  A 
fourth  division,  rejecting  the  other  systems,  persist  in  attributiM 
exemption  from  error  only  to  the  church,  collective  or  disperseq^ 
embracing  the  whole  body  of  professors,  clergy  and  laity. 

One  party  place  infallibility  m  the  church  virtual,  or  Roman 
pontiff.*  This  may  be  called  the  Italian  system.  The  Italiap 
clergy,  placed  under  the  influence  of  the  pope,  concur  with 
abject  submission  in  this  opinion.     These  receive  the  oflScial 

>  Per  eecleriaxn  intelligiiiRis  pontificeoi  Romanvoi.  Gretser.  c.  10.  Papft  nt 
tuUter  fltt  tota  oookBia.    Uenr.  c.  XXIU,  JaoobatiiiB,  I.  p.  63. 
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definitions  of  the  lupreme  hierarch  on  faith  and  morals  as  the 
divine  oracles  of  infallibility. 

This  system,  in  all  its  absurdity,  has  been  patronized  by 
theologians,  popes,  and  councils.  Many  Romish  doctors  have 
entertained  tnis  opinion,  such  as  Baronius,  Bellarmine,  Binius, 
Carranza,  Pighius,  Turrecrema,  Canus,  Pole,  Duval,  Lainez, 
Aquinas,  Cajetan,  Pole,  Fabulottua,  a&d  Palavicino.  Several 
pontiffs,  as  might  be  expected,  have  been  found  in  the  same 
ranks;  such  as  Pascal,  Pius,  Leo,  Pelagius,  Boni&ce,  and 
Gregory.^  These,  and  many  others  who  have  joined  the  same 
standard,  form  a  numerous  and  influential  &ction  in  the  bosom 
of  the  papacy.  BeUarmine,  Duval,  and  Arsdekin,  indeed^ 
have  represented  this  as  the  oommon  sentiment  entertained  by 
all  popish  theologians  of  distinction.* 

This  system  seems  also  to  have  been  embraced  by  the  councils 
6fFIorence,  Lateran,  and  Trent.  These  conventions  conferred 
On  the  pontiff  an  authority,  above  all  councils.  The  pontifical^ 
therefore,  is  superior  to  synodal  authority,  and  according  to  the 
Florentine  and  Lateran  decisions,  must  possess  infaBibility. 
The  Lateran  synod,  besides,  renewed  and  approved  the  bull  of 
Boniface  the  Eighth,  which  declared  subjection  to  the  Roman 
pontiff  necessary  to  all  for  salvation.  *  The  pope,*  said  Cardillus 
m  the  council  of  Trent,  without  contradiction,  •  is  so  supplied 
with  the  divine  aid  and  light  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  be  cannot 
err  to  a  degree  of  scandal,  in  defining  faith  or  enacting  general 
laws."  These  councils  were  general,  and  accounted  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  whole  church.  The  belief  of  pontifical 
fexemption  from  error,  therefore,  was  not  confined  to  a  mere 
party,  but  extended  to  the  whole  communion. 

llie  infallibility  of  the  Roman  pontiff^  maintained  in  this 
manner  by  theologians,  popes,  and  councils,  has  also  been 
rejected  by  similar  authority.  Doctors,  pontiffs,  synods,  and 
indeed  all  antiquity,  have  denied  the  inerrability  of  his  Roman 
holiness.  The  absurdity  has  been  disclaimed  by  Gerson, 
l«auaoy,  Almain,  Richerius,  AlKaco,  Victoria,  Tostatus,  Lyra, 
'Alphonsus,  Marca,  Du  Pin,  Bossuet,  and  many  other  Romish 
divines.  Many  popes  abo  have  disowned  this  prerogative,  such 
las  Damasus,  Celestin,  Pius,  Oelasins,  Innocent,  Eugenius, 

>Be1l.  IV  2.  FaboL  c.  8.  Caroiv  c  18.  Da  Pio,  336.  Ubb.  18.  1437, 
Ilaimboarg,  56. 

■HfBC  doctrniB  eaaniiam#  e«t  inter  onmet  notv  theolof^M.     Arad«liin,  1. 118. 

•AndekiAt  1,  114,  118.      Da  Pin,  3.  148.    Cnbb*  3.  697.    Labb.  19.  968. 

Romanam  pondficem,  neqae  in  rebus  fidei  definiendis  neque  edam  in  condendii 
legibua  generaiiboa^  nfl<|iram  aio  amuie  poase,  vl  aa asdalo  mk  alas.  Nam  in  bm  rebut 
perpetuo  illi  adeat  Sniritaa  Banotf  fMitrocuuMs  iuniaiique  Divinninv  qoo  ejtaa  metta 
eopioae  adomoduin  inustrata,  yelat  manu  ducatnr.    Gardill.  in  Labb.  30. 1 177 . 


Adriftn,  «nd  PaoL*  The  French  likewiae  explode  this  clatm. 
These  superiromsoi  <p»teiiiBons  have  been  also  rejected  by  thi 
general  cooiticfls  of  Piao*  Constanoe,  and  BasiL 

The  assertors  of  potitifical  mfellibilify,  outn^n^  comniou 
961186  and  varjring  iioni  othero,  have  also,  on  this  sabjccl* 
diiTered  among  diemselves.  Few  indeed  have  had  the  effirontecy 
lo  represent  even  the  pope,  as  unerrinff  in  all  bis  decisions*  His 
holiness,  according  lo  BeUarmine  and  Dens,  may,  in  a  personal 
and  prtrate  capacity,  be  subject  to  mistake,  andy  according  to 
Costerus,  be  guilty  of  heresy  and  infidelity.  The  Trsmsalpines 
aocordinffly,  nave  disagreed  among  themselves  on  the  object, 
ferm,  and  oenm^  of  inftttifaility. 

The  object  of  mfallibility  has  been  one  topic  of  disputation 
among  the  partisans  of  the  Italian  school  These  oontend 
whether  this  prerogative  of  his  hc^ineas  be  restricted  to  fidth  or 
extended  to  fact.  The  majorky  seen  to  confine  this  attribute 
of  the  i^onuff*  to  fidth,  and  admit  his  liability  to  error  in  fact 
Beliarmine  aand  his  partizans  seem  to  limit  merrability  to  the 
Sarmffrf  and  leave  the  latter  to  the  contingency  of  human 
ignorance  and  imhecSkj^  One  party^  however,  though  a  smaM 
one,  in  the  Romish  oommumon,  wov^  cover  even  the  varying 
form  of  disc^ne  widi  the  ^lield  of  infallibility. 

The  Jesuits  in  general,  would  extend  infallibility  both  to 
questions  of  right  and  of  ftct.  These  patrons  of  syno^haa^ 
and  absurdity,  in  their  cdebrated  thesis  of  Clermont,  acknow«> 
ledged  am  imerriaff  judge  of  controversy  in  both  these  r^pects. 
Tm  judge,  acoorcing  to  Jesuitical  admalion,  is  the  pope,  who^ 
seeing  with  die  eye  of  the  church  and  enlightened  widi  divine 
flkimination,  is  nnerring  as  the  Son  of  Ood,  who  imparts  the 
infiiUibiUty  which  he  possesses.'  We  tremble  while  we  wr^te 
such  shocking  blasphemy.  John,  Boni&ce,  and  Alexander, 
immsters  of  iniqui^,  were,  acootding  to  this  statement,  inspired 
by  Ood  and  infiiilible  as  EmmanueL  Tajbut  the  French 
advocate  general,  pnatestini^  against  this  insult,  on  reason  and 
common  sense,  stigmatized  it  as  in^iety  and  blasphemy. 

This  blasphemy,  however,  was  not  confined  to  the  cringing, 
unprincipled  Jesuits.      Leo,  in  the  Laterao  council  in  the 


*  0<ntvm  eit  quo!  poDtirez  pMflh  «ri«e  0tiHm  IB  pt,4)fl0'lBiig^  Jkdruv, 
S.  Do  mill*  Art  3.  llMolboorff,  13S.  Non  dvbito,  f)ain  ego  et  deceaapres  mei 
emre  atiqoaodo  potaerimot.  Paut  4  in  Maimb.  139.  Da  Pin,  364.  Caran,  c  IS. 
Launov,  1,  145.  Galli  aliiqne  modemi  ipaiua  infidlibtlitatem  impngnanL  Dent,  L 
•i.    Vmpa.  tolat  jtotatt  enw  et  eve  luereticaa.      Panormitaii,  Q.  1.  N.  21.  P  140. 

*  Papam  non  mtnoa  in^Ubilem  in  materia  bed  vol  juris  esse  qoam  fuerit  Jesna 
Cbriatns.  Caffon.  60.  W«]ah.  p.  9.  NoUam  errorem  cadere  poase  in  doctrinam, 
^«n  Ptmtilex  •antboritate  aununa  d^&nit  et  ^roponit  universe  ecclesie,  siva  aUi 
yima  atre  lacti  «iaeftioiitm  ^oatineat.    Arsdekin,  1, 124. 

Fapui,  nao  dk^wto  Iwt0»  ecrara  ^oaae  credeb^nt    Barclay,  35.  e.  4. 
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eleventh  session,  recognissed  the  satne  principle  in  all  its 
batefulness  and  deformity.  He  declared  bis  ability  to  '  supply 
the  defects  both  of  right  and  fact,  fit>m  bis  certain  icnowleuge 
and  fiom  the  plenitude  of  his  apostolic  power.*  *  The  declaration 
was  made  with  the  full  approbation  of  the  holy  Roman  synod, 
which  represented  the  universal  church.  Its  belief,  therefore, 
should,  in  the  papal  communion  be  an  article  of  &ith  and  its 
rejection  a  heresy.  The  Jansenists,  on  this  topic,  opposed  the 
Jesuits,  and  betrayed,  by  their  disputations,  the  boasted  unity 
of  Catholicism. 

The  Italian  school  also  vary  with  respect  to  the  form  of 
infallibility.  This  party  indeed  confess  the  pope's  liability  to 
error  and  deception,  like  other  men,  in  a  pnvate  or  personal 
capacity,  and  limit  his  infallibility  to  his  official  decisons,  or 
when  he  speaks  from  the  chair.  But  the  friends  of  official 
infallibility,  agreeing  in  word,  have  disagreed  about  the  inter* 

Sretatioh  of  tne  term.  One  variety,  on  this  topic,  represents 
is  holiness,  as  speaking  with  official  authority  when  he  decides 
in  council.  This  explanation  has  been  patronized  by  VigueriuSf 
Bagot,  and  Monilian.  But  these,  it  is  plain,  betray  their  own 
cause,  by  transferring  infellibility  from  the  pope  to  his  counciL 
A  second  variety  limit  his  judicial  sentences  to  the  determina- 
tions which  he  delivers  according  to  Scripture  and  tradition. 
This  interpretation  has  been  countenanced  by  Callot  and 
Turrecrema.  But  these,  like  the  former,  miss  their  aim,  and 
ascribe  in&llibility,  not  to  the  pope,  but  to  Scripture  and  tradi* 
tion.  The  difficulty  still  remains,  to  know  when  his  holiness 
speaks  in  accordance  with  these  standards.  A  third  variety, 
supported  by  Canus  and  his  partizans,  reckon  these  officml 
instructions,  such  as  are  uttered  after  mature  and  diligent 
examination.*  But  all  the  wisdom  of  Canus,  and  his  friends, 
and  perhaps  a  subsidy,  would  be  necessary  to  distinguish 
between  the  pontifTs  deliberate  and  hasty  determinations. 

The  fourth  and  commonest  variety,  on  this  topic,  is  that  of 
Bellarmine,  Duval,  Rajnald,  Dens,  and  Cajetan.  His  holiness, 
according  to  these  doctors,  utters  his  oracles  from  the  chair 
when,  in  a  public  capacity,  he  teaches  the  whole  church  coi^ 
ceming  faith  and  morality.*  But  a  difficulty  still  remains  to 
determine  when  this  is  the  case ;  and  this  difficulty  has  divided 
the  advocates  of  this  folly  into  several  factions.     The  pontiff, 

1  Tam  jtms  qnam  imcti  defeotiu  sopplentes,  er  certe  nostra  icimtiB,  et  da  Apoft 
folic  IB  potestatis  plenitadine.    Labb.  19.  968. 

'  Liinooy,  ad  Metaj.  Dn  Pin,  340.     Mdmb.  55.     Lamoj,  3.  29,  40. 

X^enaetnr  loqai  ex  cathedr  A  qanndo  loqvitnr  «z  plenitadine  potaitatia,  pneacribeat 
nniyeraali  eccleiifle  aliquid  tanquam  dogma  fide  eredendani  Tel  in  ouM-ibiH  obaar 
Tmdam.    Dens,  1.  159.  Da  Pin,  341.    Lannoyi  3.  S4.    Maimbmirg,  56. 
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•ay  some,  teaches  the  whole  church,  when  he  enamels  laws 
and  say  others,  when  he  issues  rescripts.  The  pontifl,  says 
Tannerus  and  Compton,  instructs  the  whole  ecclcsiaslical 
community,  when  his  bull  has,  for  some  time,  been  affixed  to 
the  apostolic  chancery.  This,  which  Du  Pin  calls  the  height  of 
folly,  is  indeed  the  concentrated  spirit  of  sublimated  nonsense. 
Maimboufw  requires  public  and  solemn  prayer,  with  the  con- 
sultatioh  ot  many  councils  and  universities. 

The  certainty  or  uncertainty  of  pontifical  exemption  from 
error  has,  in  the  Romish  communion,  been  a  subject  of  dis- 
agreement and  disputation.  While  the  Ultramontane  contends 
ibr  its  tTiith,  and  the  Cisalpine  for  its  falsehood,  a  numerous  and 
influential  party  maintain  its  utter  uncertainty,  and  represent 
it  as  a  question,  not  of  faith,  but  of  opinion.  The  class-book 
of  Maynooth  stoutly  advocates  the  probability  of  both  systems.^ 
The  sage  writer's  penetrating  eye  could,  at  a  glance,  discern 
the  probability  of  two  contradictory  propositions*  The  author 
tnust  have  been  a  man  of  genius.  An^Iade,  Sieving  and 
Kenny,  at  the  Maynooth  examination,  declared,  on  oath, 
their  indecision  on  this  inquiry.  The  learned  doctors  could 
not  tell  whether  their  visible  head  be  the  organ  of  truth  or  the  ^ 
channel  of  error,  even  in  his  official  decisions  and  on  points  of 
faith.  A  communion,  which  boasts  of  infallibility,  cannot 
determine  whether  the  sovereign  pontiff,  the  plenipotentiary 
of  heaven,  and  *  the  father  and  teacher  of  all  Christians,'  be, 
even  when  speaking  from  the  chair,  the  oracle  of  Catholicism 
or  of  heresy. 

A  second  faction  seat  inerrability  in  the  church  representa- 
tive or  a  general  council.  An  ecumenical  synod,  according  to 
this  class,  is  the  sovereign  tribunal,  which  all  ranks  of  men, 
even  the  Roman  pontiff  himself,  are  bound  to  obey.  An 
assembly  of  this  kind,  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  superior  to 
the  pope,  and  supreme  judge  of  controversy.  The  pontiff,  in 
case  of  disobedience,  is  subject  to  deposition  by  the  same 
authority.* 

This  is  the  system  of  the  French  or  Cisalpine  school.  The 
Gallican  church  has  distinguished  itself,  in  every  age,  by  its 
opposition  to  pontifical  usurpation  and  tyranny.  The  pontiff's 
authority,  in  consequence,  never  obtained  the  same  prevalence 
in  France  as  in  several  other  nations  o(  Christendom,  and  his 
infallibility  is  one  of  those  claims  which  the  French  school 
never  acknowledged.  His  liabihty  to  error,  even  on  questions 
of  faith,  has  accordingly  been  maintained  by  the  ablest  French 

<  Utramqne  fiententiam  esse  probabflem.  Anglade,  ISO,  181.    Slevin,  201,  208 
Kemmj^  37. 
•  Da  Pin,  3,  283.    Gibert,2.  7.    Cnbb.  2. 1018.    Oanransa,  565. 
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diviaes,  such  as  hmiwyjf  Qecsout  Alinain>  Bjcbecias,  Maim^ 
b(mig«  Maitca,  Bas9uet;,and  Du  Pin.  These  doctors  have  been 
•u{>paated  by  maay  French  uQivemtiefi,  such  as  Paris,  Angiers, 
Tokmae^  and  Orloftnst  which  have  beeo  followed  by  those  of 
Iiouiraiii^  Herford,  Cc^ogae,  Cracow,  aad  Vienna.  Many 
pontifik,  abo,  such'  as  Damasus,  Celestine,  Felix,  Adrian» 
Oelasius,  Leo,  Iimocent,  aad  Eugenius,  admitting  their  owa 
.  liability  to  error,  have  referred  iniaUibili^  to  a  general  cooncdL' 

The  general  oouncils  of  Pisa,  Constacice,  and  Basil,  enacted 
a  similiar  decisioG.  These  pioceeded,  without  axiy  ceremony, 
10  the  demoUimi  of  pontifical  supremacy  aaid  inerrabiliLy .  AJU 
this  is  <xMiDaiiied  in  tne  superiority  of  a  council  to  the  pope,  as 
established  by  these  synods,  as  well  as  by  their  deposition  of 
Benedict,  Gregory,  Joho,  and  Eugenius.  These  pontiffs,  the 
fathers  of  Pisa,  Oonsitance,  and  Basil  found  guilty  of  conta- 
macy,  incorrigibility,  simony,  pe^ry,  schism,  and  heresy,  and 
founded  synodal  authority  on  the  ruins  of  papal  presumptbn 
and  deanotism.  The  Basiliaas,  in  express  terma,  declared  the 
pope^s  ndlibility,  and,  m  maa^  instances,  his  actual  heresy. 
Some  of  the  sapreoie  pontifis,  said  these  legislators,  ^  have 
fallen  into  heresy  aad  error.  The  pope  may  and  often  does 
err.  History  and  'experience  show,  that  the  pope,  tliough  the 
liead  and  chie^  has  oditen  been  guilty  of  erron*^  These  quo- 
tntions  are  plain  and  expressive  o(  the  council's  sentiments  on 
the  Boraaa  hierarch's  pretended  exemjption  fix)m  the  common 
weakness  of  humanAty » 

The  French,  in  uiis  manner,  are  opposed  to  the  Itallax) 
scdiocd.  Theologian  is  opposed  to  theologian,  pope  to  pope, 
nniviersity  to  university,  and  council  to  council.  The  council 
of  the  Lateran,  in  a  particular  manner,  contradicts  the  counci] 
of  BasiL  Leo,  in  tlie  former  assembly  and  with  its  entice 
i4)probation,  declared  his  certain  knowledge  both  of  right  and 
fact.  The  latter  congress,  io  the  plainest  language,  Admitted 
the  pope's  fellibility  and  actual  heresy.' 

A  third  class  ascribe  infallibility  to  a  union  of  the  church 
virtual  and  fepreaentadvei  or  to  a  general  council  headed  by 
the  floman  poptiff.  These,  in  geo^ul,  require  pontifical  coih* 
vocatioa,  prBsideocy,  and  coi^innation  to  oonfer  on  a  council 
iegulity  and  validity.  A  pope  or  syjood,  according  to  this 
dieory,  may,  when  discoooectBd,  foil  into  error;  but,  when 

1  Banc  esse  ecclesiae  GflUxcanae  ceitaai  at  iiidulHtabQemdactniiam.  AMdeUs, 
1.  tir.  AfBmmtftrara  tuaotor  Qdli.  DeMJ'S.  156.  hnmaj,  14S.  Pa  Pin,  3S% 
SS4.    MBinboarg,  c.  15.    Oaron,  c  ta 

■Nonnulli  •ummi  Pontifices,  in  haereses  et  enores  lapri  legnntor.  Erraate 
Pontifice,  aicot  Baape  GMitiiij<it,  et  conti«s«M  poteit.  Oimbb,  3.  12,  146,  14S 
Bin.  8.  22.     Oarranza,  580.     Da  Pin,  361,  404. 

•Labb.  19.  96a.    Cjmbb.  S.  14S.     . 
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united,  become  unerring.  A  council,  under  the  direction  and 
superintendence  of  the  pontiff,  is,  say  these  speculators,  raised 
above  mistake  on  subjects  of  faith  and  morahty.' 

This  class  is  opposed  by  both  the  former.  The  system  con- 
tradicts the  assumption  of  pontifical  and  synodal  infaUibiUty 
and  the  sentiments  of  the  French  and  Italian  schools.  Its  par- 
tizans  differ  not  only  from  the  Cisalpine  theologians,  Launoy, 
Gerson,  Almain,  Bossuet,  and  Du  Pin,  but  also  fipom  the 
Ultramontane  Doctors,  Baronius,  Bellarmine,  Binius,  Carranza, 
and  Cajetan ;  and  are  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  councils  of 
Florence  and  Lateran,  as  well  as  of  Pisa,  Constance,  and  BasiL 

This  party,  varying  from  the  French  and  Italian  schools, 
vary  fi-om  their  own  theory  and  fix)m  the  acknowledged  facts 
of  the  general  councils.  The  Romish  conmiunion  admits 
the  authority  of  several  synods,  undistinguished  by  pontifical 
summons  and  ratification.  The  eight  oriental  councils,  as 
Launoy,  Du  Pin,  Gibert,  and  Caron,  have  clearly  shown,  were 
summoned  sometimes  against  the  pontiffs  will  and  always  with- 
out his  authority.  The  pope,  in  the  first,  second,  third,  and 
fifth  general  councils,  at  Nicaea,  Ephesus,  and  Constantinople, 
presided  neither  in  person  nor  by  representation;  while  the 
second,  Ephesian  synod,  says  Mirandula  having  a  lawfiil  call 
and  legantine  presence  bf  the  Roman  bishop,  prostituted  its 
authority  nevertheless  to  the  subversion  of  the  faith.  Several 
general  councils  were  not  sanctioned,  but,  on  the  contrary,  re- 
sisted by  pontifical  power.  This  was  the  case  with  the  third 
canon  of  the  second  ffenerai  council,  which  declared  the  Byzan- 
tine next  in  rank  and  dignity  to  the  Roman  see.  The  twenty- 
eighth  canon  of  the  fourth  general  council  at  Chalcedon,  which 
raised  the  Constantinopolitan  patriarch  to  an  equality  with  the 
Roman  pontiff,  met  with  similar  opposition.  But  the  Chal- 
cedoriian  fathers  disregarded  the  Roman  bishop's  expostulations 
and  hostility.  The  fifth  general  council  deciaed  against 
Vigilius,  and,  in  addition,  complimented  his  holiness  with  an 
anathema  and  the  imputation  of  heresy.     The  sixth  ecumenical 

Snod  condemned  Honorius,  and  its  acts  were  confirmed  by 
e  emperior  and  afterwards  by  Leo.  The  Basilian  assembly 
was  ridiculed  by  Leo  the  Tenth,  and  both  cursed  and  confirm- 
ed by  Eugenius.  His  holiness,  of  course,  between  malediction 
and  ratification,  showed  ample  attention  to  the  fathers  of  Basil. 
The  French  clergy  reject  the  councils  of  Lyons,  Florence, 
and  the  Lateran,  though  sanctioned  by  Innocent,  Eugenius, 
and  Leo.  The  Italian  clergy,  on  the  contrary,  and  the  par- 
tizans  of  pontifical  sovereignty,  have  proscribed  the  councik 

•  MaimlMMirK  c  6.    BeU.  IV.  2.    Oanm,  o.  18.    KeimaT.  39a 
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of  Pisa,  Constance,  and  Basil,  tbo«.gh  ratified  by  Alexander^ 
Martin,  and  Nicholas. 

A  fourth  division  in  the  Romish  communion,  rejecting  the 
other  systems,  persist  in  attributing  exemption  &om  error  only 
to  the  church  coUective  or  dispersed,  embracing  the  general 
body  of  Christian  professors.  These,  disclaimmg  pontifical 
and  synodal  infallioility  as  well  as  both  united,  patronize 
ecclesiastical  inerrability.  The  partisans  of  this  theory,  how- 
ever, are  few,  compared  with  the  other  factbns.  The  system, 
notwithstanding,  can  boast  of  several  patrons  c^  celebrity,  such 
as  Panormitan,  Mirandula,  and  Aliiaco.^  Panormitan,  the 
famous  canonist,  was  one  of  the  advocates  of  this  theory. 
Councils,  according  to  this  author,  may  err  and  have  erred. 
The  universal  church,  he  adds,  *  comprehends  the  assembly  of 
aU  the  faithfiil ;  and  this  is  the  church  which  is  vested  with 
infallibility.'  Mirandula  adopted  the  opinion  of  Panormitan. 
He  represents  the  second  council  of  Epnesus  as  general  and 
lawful,  which,  nevertheless,  *  betrayed  the  fidth.*  AUiaco's 
statement  on  this  head  in  the  council  of  Constance,  is  remark* 
able.  He  observed  that  ^a  general  council,  according  to 
celebrated  doctors,  may  err,  not  only  in  facti  but  also  in  nght, 
and,  what  is  more,  in  ttie  faith.'  He  delivered  the  statement 
as  the  opinion  of  many.  The  declaration,  besides,  was  made 
in  an  assembly  containing  about  a  thousand  of  the  clergy,  and 
constituting  a  representation  of  the  whole  diurch,  with  general 
approbation  and  consent. 

This  party,  dissenting  from  pontifical  and  synodal  in&llibility, 
difier  also  among  themselves  and  are  subdivided  into  two 
sections.  One  subdivision  places  ilKabiHty  to  error  in  the  cleigj^ 
dispersed  through  Christexidom.  The  laity,  according  to  mj9 
speculation,  have  nothing  to  do  but  obey  the  clergy  and  be 
safe.  The  other  subdivisioa  reckons  toe  laity  among  the 
participators  of  infallibility.  Clergy  and  laity,  according  to  this 
supposition,  form  one  sacred  society,  which,  though  dispersed 
through  Christendom,  and  subject  to  mistake  in  an  individual 
capacity,  is,  in  a  coUective  sense,  raised  above  the  possibihty 
of  error  in  the  faith. 

Such  is  the  diversity  of  opinions  in  the  Romish  communiont 
on  a  theory,  which  has  disgraced  man  and  insulted  human 
•reason.  These  observations  shall  now  be  concluded  with  a 
digression  on  the  absurdity  and  on  the  impossibility  of  this 

>Tbta  eeclaria  nirare  non  potest.  Fanonnitap,  a,  1,  N.  81.  P.  140.  Boclefis 
calvenalifl  nan  potest  errare.     Panormitaii  de  Jad.    No.  4. 

NihSuminna  m  •vmaivamk  fidei  agitatnm.    Bfimdnla,  Th.  4. 

Secundam  magnos  Doctores,  generale  conciliam  potest  errare,  non  aolnm  is 
flwto,  sed  etiam  m>w«,  efc^Qod  miQpia  Mt,  itt  fide,    ifard.  S.  SOI.  Leofao^l.  17SL 
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in&llibilily.  Its  absurdhj  inay  be  sbown  &om  the  infeUeetaal 
weakness  of  msHf  and  tbe  moral  de&naity  which  has  disfigured 
the  Roman  pontiffs,  the  general  councils,  and  the  papal 
communion. 

The  intellectual  weakness  of  man  shows,  in  the  clearest  lights 
the  absurdity  of  the  claim.  Huooan  reason,  weak  in  its  opera* 
dons  and  deceived  by  pas^n,  selfishness,  ignorance,  and  pre- 

Essession,  is  open  to  die  inroads  of  eTror.r  Facts  testify  its 
libility.  The  annals  of  the  world  proclaim,  in  loud  and 
unequivocal  accents,  the  certainty  oi  this  humblmg  truth. 
The  history  of  Romanism,  and  its  diversiiy  of  opinions  notr 
withstanding  its  boasted  unity,  teach  the  same  fact.  The  mad 
who  first  claimed  or  afterwards  assumed  the  superhuman  al- 
tribute,  must  have  jpossessed  an  impivegnahle  effirontery.  Lia- 
bility to  error,  indeed,  with  respect  to  each  individual  in 
ordinary  situations,  is  universally  admitted.  But  a  whole  i» 
equal  to  its  parts*  Fallible  individuals,  therefore,  though 
united  in  one  convention  or  society^  can  never  form  an  infallilMa 
council  or  an  infallible  church. 

The  absurdity  of  this  arrogant  claim  may  be  shown  fi^om  the 
moral  deformity,  which,  firom  a^  to  age,  has  disfigured  the 
Roman  pontiffs,  Uie  general  councils,  and  the  Papal  communion* 
The  moral  diaracter  of  die  popes  proclaims  a  loud  negation: 
s^^ainst  their  in&llibility*  Many  of  these  hierarchs  carried 
miscreancv  to  an  unenvied  perfection,  and  excelled,  in  this 
respect,  aU  men  recorded  in  the  annals  of  time.  A  John,  a 
Benedict,  and,  an  Alexander  seem  to  have  been  bom  to  show 
how  &r  human  nature  could  proceed  in  degeneracy,  and,  in 
this  department,  outshine  a  Nero,  a  Domttian,  and  a  Caligula. 
Several  popes  in  the  tenth  century  owed  l^eir  dignity  to 
Marosia  and  Theodora,  two  celebrated  courtesans,  who  raised 
Jieir  gallants  to  the  pontifical  throne  and  vested  them  with 
pontifical  in&Uibility.^  Fifty  of  these  viceroys  of  heaven, 
according  to  Genebrard,  degenerated,  for  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  fi!om  the  integrity  of  their  ancestors  and  w^r^ 
apostatical  rather  than  apostoUcaL  Oenebrard,  Pktfina,  Stella, 
and  even  Baxonius,  call  them  mcmsters,  portends,  thievest, 
robbers,  assassins,  magicians,  murderers,  barbarians,  and 
perjurers.  No  less  than  seventeen  of  Ood's  vicars^general* 
were  guilty  of  perjury.  Papal  ambition,  usurpation,  perse* 
CQtion,  donainatifm^  escommnmcadons,  interdicts,  and  deposition' 
of  kings  have  filled  the  earth  with  war  and  deaolatiiNK 

^  Introdemtor  m  mdam  Patii  •oran  rnauH  P^wak  IHtlifiu— .    Bann.  SIS. 
?m.    Spoil.  MS.  L    a«aebMrd,IV. 

Oil  ne  yayvit  alon  plus  dM  Fvpmf  mm  dm  mooslm.    Baruuhw  •erit  qn'  tlim' 
Rome  etoit  mob  Pspe.    Qimmon,  VII.  5.    An.  Bd^  340. 
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The  ffenera]  couhoils,  like  the  Roman  pontiffsi  were  a  sligma 
6n  religion  and  man.  Many  of  tbese  conventions,  in  point  of 
reepectability ,  were  inferior  to  a  modem  cock-fight  or  bull-baiting. 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  who  is  a  Roman  saint,  has  described  these 
scenes  with  the  pencil  of  truth  and  with  the  hand  of  a  master. 
I  never,  says  the^  Grecian  bishop,  saw  a  synod  which  had  a 
happy  termmation.  These  convaitions,  instead  of  diminishing, 
timformly  augment  the  evil  which  they  were  intended  to  remedy. 
Passion,  jealousy,  envy,  prepossession,  and  the  ambition  of 
victory,  prevail  and  surpass  all  description.  Zeal  is  actuated 
rather  by  malignancy  to  the  criminal  than  aversion  to  the  crime. 
He  compares  the  dissension  and  wrangling  exhibited  in  the 
councils,  to  the  quarrels  of  geese  and  cranes,  gabbling  and 
contending  in  confusion,  and  represents  such  disputation  and 
vain  janghng  as  calculated  to  demoralize  the  spectator,  rather 
than  to  correct  or  reform.'  This  portrait,  whicn  is  taken  from 
life,  exhibits,  in  graphic  delineation  and  in  true  colours,  the 

gnuine  features  of  all  the  general,  in&Uible,  apostoUc,  holy 
>man  councils. 

The  generals  synods  of  Constantinople,  Nicaea,  Lyons, 
Constance,  and  Basil  are,  in  a  particular  manner,  worthy  of 
observation.  These  conventions  were  composed  of  the  lowest 
rabble,  and  patronized  the  vilest  abominations.  The  Byzantine 
sissembly,  which  was  the  second  general  council,  has  been 
described  by  Nazifenzen.  This  convention  the  saint  character- 
izes as  '  a  cabal  of  wretches  fit  for  the  house  of  correction ; 
fellows  newly  taken  from  the  pbugh,  the  spade,  the  oar,  and 
the  army.'  Such  is  the  Roman  saint's  sketch  of  a  holy, 
apbstolic,  unerring  council.* 

The  second  Nicene  council  approved  of  perjury  and  fomica- 
tfon.  The  unerring  synod,  in  loud  acclamation,  approved  of  a 
disgusting  and  filthy  tale,  taken  frcnn  the  '  spiritual  meadow ' 
and  sanctioning  these  sins.  A  monk,  according  to  the  story, 
had  been  haufated  with  the  spirit  of  fornication  firom  early  life 
till  hoary  age.  The  lascivious  propensity,  which  is  all  that 
could  be  meant  by  the  demon  of  sensuality,  had  seized  the 
solitary  in  the  fervor  of  youth,  and  continued  its  temptations 
even  in  the  decline  of  years.  One  day,  when  the  spirit,  or 
more  probably  the  flesh  had  made  an  extraordinary  attact  on 
the  anchoret,  he  begged  the  foul  fiend  to  depart,  as  he  was 
now  arrived  at  the  years  of  longevity,  when  such  allurements, 

B««'  tpKf  tt^  H^of.    Oregory  2.  S2.    Carm.  X.     Ep.  56.    Da  Pin,  1.  65S. 

*  Alii  ab  aratm  rmtmokt  adnsti  a  aole :  aHi  a  liffone  vel  bident  totam  diem  non 
qmeacente :  alii  renuM  ezeroitosTe  reliqooraiit,  redMentea  adhae  lentiiMuii  yel  corpua 

ndtttom  cibatrioftioiliabeiitM: Fhgrioites,  el  pifltriiiia,  dwni    Qreg.  Qomt 

Bp.  Labb.  3.  1158.    Da  Filv  1.  359. . 
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througk  flittendant  debility » should  cease.  The  devil,  appearing 
m  his  proper  form,  promised  a  cessation  of  arms,  if  the  hermit 
would  swear  to  teU  no  person  what  he  was  going  to  say.^  The 
monk,  without  hesitation,  obeyed  the  devil,  and  bound  himself 
by  oath  to  secrecy.  The  devil  administered  and  the  monk 
swore.  He  swore  by  the  Most  High  never  to  divulge  what 
Belial  would  tell.  The  solitary,  it  appears,  was  sufficiently 
complaisant  with  Belzebub,  who,  m  return,  promised  to 
withdraw  his  temptaticxis,  if  the  monk  would  quit  worshipping 
a  statute  of  Lady  Mary  carrying  her  son  in  her  arms. 

The  tempted,  it  seems,  did  not  reject  the  temptation  with 
becoming  resolution.  He  requested  time  for  consideration; 
.  and  next  day,  notwithstanding  his  oath,  discovered  all  to  the 
Abbot  Theodoras,  who  lived  in  Pharah.  The  holy  Abbot  indeed 
called  the  oath  a  delusion;  but  notwithstanding  his  sanctity, 
approved  of  the  confession,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  perjury. 
The  devil,  perhaps,  in  the  popish  divinity,  is  a  heretic,  whi^ 
would  warrant  the  violation  oi  faith  with  his  infernal  majesty. 
The  Abbot's  approbation,  however,  some  may  think,  was  a 
sufficient  stretch  of  politeness  in  the  holy  Theodoras  and  not 
very  flattering  to  veracity.  The  following  is  as  little  flattering  to 
chastity.  *  You  should  rather  visit  all  the  brothels  in  the  city,* 
said  tm  holy  abbot  to  the  holy  monk,  'than  omit  worshipping 
Immanuel  and  his  mother  in  their  images.'  ^  Theodoras  was 
an.excellent  casuist,  and  knew  how  to  solve  a  case  of  conscience. 
Satan  afterward  r..j)peared  to  the  monk,  accused  him  of  perjury, 
and  pronounced  his  doom  at  the  day  of  judgment.  The  devil 
seems  to  have  felt  a  greater  horror  of  perjury  than  the  monk; 
and   preached  better  morality  than  Theodoras  or  the  holy 

Stneral  council  The  anchoret,  in  his  reply  to  the  fiend,  admitted 
at  he  had  perjured  himself;  but  declared  that  he  had  not 
abjured  his  God. 

Such  is  the  tale  as  related  in  the  sacred  synod  firom  *  the 
spiritual  oieadow.'  The  holy  iathers,  with  unanimous  consent, 
approved ;  and  by  their  approbation^  showed  the  refinement  of 
their  taste  and  sanctioned  peijury  and  debaucherv*  John,  the 
oriental  vicar,  declared  perjury  better  than  the  destraction  of 
images.  John  must  have  been  an  excellent  moral  philosopher 
and  Christian  divine,  and  a  worthy  member  of  an  unerring 
council.  The  monk's  oath,  however,  did  not  imply  the 
alternative  of  forswearing  himself  or  renouncing  image  worship. 

1  Jara  mihi,  qaod  ea  qua  tibi  dicam  nemiiu  dgmficabisy  et  noo  ampliaa  tecun 
pagnabo.    Crabb.  2.  520.    Bid.  5.  642. 

■  Expedit  tibi  potios,  ut  non  dimittaa  in  ohitate  iita  lupinar,  in  <|iiod  non  introeai^ 
qoain  nt  feoMes  adorare  Dominum  et  Deiun  noatnun  letom  Ghristomi  com  propria 
inatre  foa  m  imagine.    Labb.  S.  902. 
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He  might  ha^e  kept  the  solemn  obligation,  hndp  at  ike  «ame 
time,  enjoyed  his  orthodox  idolatry*  He  was  only  sworn  to 
secrecy  with  respect  to  the  demon's  communication.  The 
engagement  was  solemn.  The  officer  indeed,  who  administered 
the  oath,  was  the  deviL  But  the  solitary  swore  by  the  Highest ; 
and  the  vabdity  of  an  oath,  all  agree,  arises  not  from  the 
administrator,  but  fiom  the  deity  in  whose  name  it  is  taken. 
His  disooyery  to  Theodorus,  therefore,  though  applauded  by  the 
infallible  Bvnodj  was  a  6agrant  violation  ofthe  nmth  precept  of 
the  moral  law. 

The  approval  of  debauchery  was,  in  this  case,  accompanied 
with  that  of  perjury.  Theodorus'  sermon,  recommended  by  the 
aacred  synod,  encouraged  the  monk,  rather  than  dismiss  his  idol, 
which  in  all  probability  was  a  parcel  of  fusty  baggage,  to  launch 
into  the  troubled  waters  of  prostitution,  and,  wim  crowded 
canvass  and  swelling  sail,  to  sweep  the  wide  ocean  of  licentious- 
ness* The  picture  of  sensuality,  presented  in  the  abbot's  holy 
advice,  seems  to  have  tickled  the  iancy  and  feeling  ofthe  holy 
fathers,  who  appear  to  have  been  actuated  with  the  same  spint 
in  the  council  as  the  monk  in  the  celL  The  old  ^nsuaiists 
^oated  over  the  scene  of  voluptousness,  which  the  Theodorian 
theology  had  presented  to  the  view.  The  aged  libertines, 
enamoured  of  the  tale,  caused  it  to  be  repeated  in  the  fifth 
session,  fer  the  laudable  purpose  of  once  more  glutting  their 
libidinous  appetite,  and  prompting  their  imagination  with  its 
filthiness. 

The  Caroline  books,  the  production  of  the  French  king  and 
prelacy,  deprecated  the  story  as  an  unprecedented  absurdity 
and  a  pestilential  evil.  Du  Pin«  actuated  with  the  sentiments 
of  a  man  and  a  Christian,  condemns  the  synod,  deprecates  the 
whole  transaction,  and  even  refuses  to  translate  the  abbot  of 
Pharan's  holy  homily.  ,  The  infallible  council  sanctioned  a 
breach  of  the  seventh  commandment,  at  least  in  comparison 
with  the  abandonment  of  emblematic  adoration.  The  Nicasans, 
nevertheless,  boasted  of  their  inspiration.  The  sacr&i  synod, 
amid  all  its  atnxnt^,  pretended  to  the  immediate  influence  of 
heaven.  The  divine  ai&atus,  forsooth,  passed  through  these 
skins  of  pollution,  and  made  the  consecrated  ruffians  the 
channels  of  supernatural  communications  to  man.  The  source 
of  their  inspiration,  if  the  holv  fiithers  felt  such  an  impulse,  is 
easy  to  tell.  The  spirit  which  influenced  the  secreted  monk 
seems  to  have  been  busy  with  the  worthy  bishops,  and  to  have 
istimulated  iheir  imaginations  to  the  enjoyment  olthe  dirty  story, 
and  the  approbation  of  its  foul  criminality. 

The  holy  infallible  council  of  Lyons  has  been  delineated  in  a 
portrait  taken  firom  life,  by  Matthew  Paris,  a  cotemporaiy 
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oistorian.  Pbpe  Inaooent  retiring  fiom  the  generBl  councfl  of 
Lyons  in  which  he  had  turesided,  Cardinal  Hugo  made  a 
&xewell  speech  fbr  his  holiness  and  the  whdle  court  to  the 
citizens,  who  had  assembled  on  the  occasion  to  witness  his 
infallibility's  departure.  *  Friends'  said  the  orator,  <  we  have 
effected  a  \^ork  of  great  utility  and  charity ,  in  this  city.  When 
we  came  to  Lyons  we  finind  three  or  four  brothels  in  it,  and  we 
have  left  at  our  departure  only  one.  But  this  extends  without 
interruption,  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  ^te  of  the  city.'^ 
The  clergy,  who  should  be  patterns  of  purity,  seem  on  this 
occasion,  when  attendinff  an  unerring  council,  to  have  been  the 
agents  of  demoralization  through  the  cinr  in  which  they  assembled. 
Tne  cardinal,  speaking  in  the  name  of  his  holiness,  gloried  in  his 
sluune,  and  talked  of  the  abomination  of  himself  and  his 
companions  in  a  strain  of  railery  and  unblushing  effrontery. 

Tne  constantine  council  was  characterized  by  Baptiza,  one  of 
its  own  members.  His  protrait  is  frightfuL  The  clergy,  he 
declared,  *  were  nearly  all  under  the  power  of  the  devil,  and 
mocked  all  religion  by  external  devotion  and  Pharisean  hypo- 
crisy. The  prelacy?  actuated  only  by  malice,  iniquity,  pride, 
vanity,  ignorance,  lasciviousness,  avarice,  pomp,  simony,  and 
dissimulation,  had  extenninated  Catholicism  and  extinguished 
piety.** 

The  character  of  the  holy  bishops,  indeed,  appear  from  their 
Company.  More  than  seven  hundred  public  women,  according 
to  Dachery's  account,  attended  the  sacred  synod.  The  Vienna 
manuscript  reckons  the  number  of  these  female  attendants, 
whom  it  calls  vagrant  prostitutes,  at  1500.*  This  was  a  fair 
supply  for  the  thousand  holy  fethers  who  constituted  the  Con* 
ttantian  assembly.  These  courtesans,  says  Bruys,  were,  in  ap- 
pearance, intended  to  exercise  the  chastity  of  the  clergy.  Their 
company,  no  doubt,  contribute  i  to  the  entertainment  of  the 
learned  divines  and  introduced  great  variety  into  their  amuse- 
ments. # 

The  council  of  Basil  taught  the  theory  of  filthiness,  as  that  of 
Constance  had  exhibited  the  practice.  Carlerius,  the  champion 
of  Catholicism  in  the  Basilian  assembly  against  Nicholas  the 
Bohemian  heretic,  advocated  the  propriety  of  tolerating  stews  in 
a  city.^    This  hopeful  and  holy  thesis  the  hero  of  the  fidth  sup 

>  Trift  YtSL  quAtoor  ptiitilmUi  inveninnu.  Unmn  aolam  relinqaimiu.  Vemm 
ipflom  dwat  iwnfiTwtnm  ab  orientali  porta  chdtetiB  usque  ad  oooidentalom.  M. 
Paris.  732. 

*  Pretque  toot  le  el«rg6  est  mxu  la  paissance  da  diable.  Dans  let  prelatB,  il  n*j 
a  que  malice,  iniqniU^y  negligence,  ignorance,  vanity,  orgaeil,  avarice,  nmcmie,  la^ 
civete,  pompe,  hypoeriflie.    Baptiza,  in  Lenfim.  S.  95. 

s  Sept  cent  dijL  hait  femtnes  pabUqnes.  Bmy.  4.  89.— XYO  meretrioes  Tagabnn. 
dae.    Labb.  IS.  1435,  1436. 

*Haee  peatis  naaeat  in  mifiboM.    OtakiMt  4.  4Sf 
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ported  by  tbe  aotboiky  of  the  sainted  Augustine  and  Aqianas. 
kemove  piostitutesy  says  Aucustine  as  cited  by  Carlerius,  *  and 
you  will  aisturb  all  things  wim  licentiousness.*  Human  govem- 
ment,  says  Aquinas,  quoted  by  the  same  orator,  *  should  imitate 
tbe  divine.  But  God,  according  to  the  saint,  permits  some 
evils  in  the  universe,  and  therefore,  so  should  man/^  His 
saintship's  bgic  is  nearly  as  good  as  his  morality.  Simple 
fornication,  therefore,  concludes  Carlerius,  is  to  be  permitted 
to  avoid  a  greater  evil. 

This  severe  moralist,  however,  would  exclude  diese  courtezans 
from  the  interior  of  the  city,  and  confine  them  to  the  suburbs, 
to  serve  as  sewers  to  cany  away  the  filth.  He  would  even,  in 
his  rigour,  forbid  these  professional  ladies  the  use  of  robes,  orna- 
ments, silver,  gold,  jewels,  fiin^s,  lace,  flounces,  and  fiirbelows. 
This  usefiil  and  pure  speculation,  the  sacred  synod  heard  with 
silent  approbation.  Tne  holy  &thers,  in  their  superior  sense 
and  sanctity,  could  easily  perceive  the  utiU^  and  reasonable- 
ness of  the  scheme,  and  could  not,  in  politeness,  object  to  the 
arguments  which  their  champion  wielded  with  such  triumphant 
ef&ct  against  the  advocate  of  heresy. 

The  councils  of  Nicea,  Vienna,  and  the  Lateran,  patronized 
the  hateful  and  degrading  doctrine  of  materialism.  Angels  and 
souls,  the  Nicaeans  represented  as  corporeal.  The  angels  of 
heaven  and  the  souls  of  men,  if  the  Nicsean  doctors  are  to  be 
credited,  possess  bodies,  though  of  a  refined,  thin,  subtile,  and 
attenuatea  description.  These  angelical  and  mental  fonns,  the 
learned  metaphysicians  admitted,  were  composed  of  a  substance 
less  gross  inaeed  than  the  human  flesh  or  nerve,  and  less  firm 
than  the  human  bone  or  sinew;  but  nevertheless  material, 
tangible  and  visible.  The  council  of  Vienna  improved  on  that 
of  Nicaea.  The  holy  infallible  fathers  of  Vienna  declared  the 
soul  not  only  of  the  same  substance,  /but  also  essentially  and  in 
itself  of  the  true  and  perfect  form  of  the  body.  The  rational  and 
intellectual  mind,  therefore,  in  this  system,  possesses  a  material 
and  corporeal  shape,  limbs,  features,  feet  and  hands,  and  has 
circumference,  diameter,  length,  breadth,  and  thickness.  This 
definition  the  sacred  synod  issued,  to  teach  all  men  the  true 
faith.  This  doctrine,  according  to  the  same  authority,  is 
Catholicism  and  the  contrary  is  heresy.  The  Lateran  council, 
in  its  eighth  session,  follow  the  Viennese  definition,  and  decreed 
that  the  human  spirit,  truly,  essentially,  and  in  itself,  exists  in 
the  form  of  the  human  frame.'    Three  holy  universal  councils, 

*  Anfer  meretricibiu  de  rebiu  hnromin,  torbaverii  omnia  fibidtnibiiB.    Labb.  17 
98S.    Deos  pemiittit  aliqua  mala  fieri  in  nniveno.    Acrainasy  II.  10.  Xi. 

*  Oatholica  eoclesia  ric  sentit  eaae  qnoadam  intelligibuM,  sediion  omnino  oorporia 
ezpertea  et  intiiibilea,  Teram  teani  covpora  pneditoa.    In  loco  eziitant  et  drciin^ 
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in  this  manner,  patronized  the  materialism  which  was  afterward 
obtruded  on  the  world  by  a  Priesdey,  a  Voltaire  and  a  Hume. 

The  Romish  communion  was  as  demoralized  as  the  Roman 
pontiffs  or  the  general  councils*  During  the  six  hundred  years 
that  preceded  the  reformation,  the  papal  communion,  clergy 
and  laity,  were  in  the  account  of  their  own  historians,  sunk  into 
the  lowest  depths  of  vice  and  abomination.  A  rapid  view  of 
this  period,  from  the'  tenth  till  the  sixteenth  century,  sketched 
by  the  warmest  partizans  of  the  papacy,  will  show  the  truth  and 
justice  of  this  imputation. 

The  tenth  century  has  been  portrayed  by  the  pencil  of 
Sabellicus,  Stella,  Baronius,  Oiannone,  and  Du  Pin*  Stupor 
and  forgetfulness  of  morals  invaded  the  minds  of  men.  All 
virtue  fled  from  the  pontiff  and  the  people.  This  whole  period 
was  characterized  by  dbduracy  ana  an  inundation  of  overflow- 
ing wickedness*  The  Romish  church  was  filthy  and  deformed, 
and  the  abomination  of  desolation  was  erected  in  the  temple  of 
God.  HoUness  had  escaped  from  the  world,  and  God  seemed 
to  have  forgotten  his  church,  which  was  overwhelmed  in  a 
chaos  of  impiety.* 

The  eleventh  century  has  been  described  by  Gulielmus,  Paris, 
Spondanus  and  Baronius.  Guhelmus,  portrays  the  scene  in 
dark  and  frirfitful  colours.  'Faith  was  not  found  on  earth. 
All  flesh  had  corrupted  their  way.  Justice,  equity,  virtue, 
sobriety,  and  the  fear  of  God  perished,  and  were  succeeded  by 
violence,  fraud,  stratagem,  malevolence,  circumvention,  luxury, 
drunkenness,  and  debauchery.  All  kinds  of  abomination  and 
inc6st  were  committed  without  shame  or  punishment.'  The 
colours  used  by  Paris  are  equally  black  and  shocking.  '  The 
nobility,'  says  me  English  historian,  *  were  the  slaves  of  gluttony 
and  sensuality.  All,  in  common,  passed  their  days  and  nights 
in  protracted  drunkenness.  Men  provoked  surfeit  ky  voracious- 
ness, and  vomit  by  ebriety.'  The  outlines  of  Spondanus  and 
Baronius  correspond  with  those  of  Gulielmus  and  Paris.  « Piety 
and  holiness,'  these  historians  confess,  <  had  fled  from  the  earth, 
whilst  irregularity  and  iniquity  among  all,  and,  in  an  especial 
manner,  among  the  clergy  every  where  reigned.  The  sacra- 
ments, in  many  parts  of  Christendom,  ceased  to  be  dispensed. 

ferentUm  habent.  Nemo,  rel  aaf  eloi,  yel  animoB  dixerit  inoorporeot.  OammaL 
478.    Labb.  8. 1446. 

Anima  rationalu  non  sit  forma  corporis  hamani  per  se  et  essentialiter,  tanqnam 
haeretioai  sit  censendiia.    Carraaxa,  560.    Da  Piiif  2.  545. 

Ula  humam  corporis  ezistat.   Oarranza,  604.    Labb.  19. 812.    Bin.  8.  928. 

^  Stapor  et  amentia  qnaedam  obltvioqne  morom  invaserant  hominmn  animoa 
fiabeUicns,  IL  Qois  non  pntarit  Deom  oblitom  eccleaiae  snae.  Spon.  908.  III. 
Oontiogerit  abominationem  desolationis  in  temple.  Baron,  900. 1.  L.  eglise  etoh 
dans  on  etat  pitoyable,  de  figm-ee  pan  les  plus  grands  deeordrea,  et  plon^4e  dans  no 
oboofld'impietet.    Qianiuin,VII.  5«    Da  Fin,  2, 156.    Bray.  2.  316. 
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Tbe  few  men  of  piety*  from  the  prospect  of  atrocity,  tbought 
that  the  rei^  of  Aiatichriat  had  commenced,  and  that  the  world 
was  hasteomg  to  its  end.'  ^ 

The  twelfth  and  thirteenth  ages  were  similar  in  their  morals, 
and  have  been  described  by  Morlaix,  Honorins,  and  Bernard. 
According  to  the  two  former,  '  Piety  and  reli^n  seemed  to 
hid  adieu  to  man ;  and  for  these  were  substituted  treachery, 
iraud,  impurity,  rapine,  schism,  quarrels,  war  and  assassination* 
The  dirone  of  the  oeast  seemed  to  be  fixed  among  the  clergy, 
who  neglected  God,  stained  the  priesthood  with  impurity, 
demoralized  the  people  with  their  hypocrisy,  denied  the  Lord 
by  their  works,  and  rejected  the  revelation  which  God  gave  for 
the  salvation  of  man*' ' 

But  Bernard's  sketch  of  this  period  is  the  fullest  and  most 
hideous*  The  saint,  addressing  the  clergy,  and  witnessing  what 
he  saw,  loads  the  canvass  with  the  darkest  colours*  *The  cleiOT,' 
said  the  monk  of  Clairvaux,  *  are  called  pastors,  but  in  te^ay 
are  plunderers,  who,  unsatisfied  with  the  fleece,  thirst  for  tlie 
blood  of  the  flock ;  and  merit  the  appellation  not  of  shepherds 
but  of  traitors,  who  do  not  feed  but  slay  and  devour  the  sheep* 
The  Saviour's  reproach,  scourges,  nuls,  spear,  and  cross,  all 
these,  his  ministers,  who  serve  Antichrist,  melt  in  the  furnace 
of  covetousness  and  expend  on  the  acquisition  of  filthy  rain, 
differing  from  Judas  only  in  the  magnitude  of  the  sum  for  wnich 
they  seU  their  master.  The  degenerate  ecclesiastics,  prompted 
by  avarice,  dare  for  gain,  even  to  barter  assassination,  adultery, 
incest,  fornication,  sacrilege,  and  perjury*  Their  extortions, 
they  lavish  on  pomp  and  folhr*  These  patrons  of  humility 
appear  at  home  amid  royal  furniture,  ana  exhibit  abroad  in 
meretricious  finery  and  theatrical  dress*  Sumptuous  food, 
splendid  cups,  overflowing;  cellars,  drunken  banquets,  accom- 
panied with  the  lyre  and  me  violin,  are  the  means  hj  whidi 
these  ministers  of  the  cross  evince  their  self  denial  and 
indifierence  to  the  world*" 

>  Fidet  deficerit,  et  Domiiii  timor  cnt  de  imdio  mblatas.  Periont  de  rebw, 
Jnstitia  et  leqaitate  Bubacta,  ▼iolentia  dominibator  in  popolis.  Frans,  dolus,  et  cir- 
enniTentioUte  invoWemit  oniverta.  FSdet  non  inTemebatiir  taper  terrain.  Omnis 
earo  oorraperat  viam  taatn,    BeU.  Saer.  1.  S. 

Optimates  gale  et  veneri  servientei,  in  cabictdis,  et  inter  uzorioi  complexes. 
Fotabatar  ab  onudboHn  oommime,  et  tarn  diet  qnam  noetea,  in  hoc  ttamo  pro- 
dact»  innt.  In  cibia  nrgebant  crapnlam,  in  potibuB  vomicam  irritabant  Fans  6, 
1001,    Spoil.  1001.  II     Bnij.  9.  816. 

•  La  fraade,  IHrnporM,  lea  npinea,  lea  achiamei,  lea  qtMrellea,  lea  gaerrea,  lea 
tFahiaOM,  lea  homicides  sont  en  Togae.  Adieu  la  pietA  et  la  religion.  Morlaix,  ia 
Bniy.  2.  547. 

Toume  «oi  ren  le  elergi,  ta  j  Terra  la  tente  de  la  Bete.  Us  negligent  le  Berrioe 
Dirin.  lis  sooillent  le  sacerdooe  par  leun  imporetez,  seduiBent  le  peaple  par 
leva  bjpoeriaie,  renient  Dien  par  leora  oravreB.    Honor,  in  Brar.  8.  547. 

*DioeBini  paatoroa,  com  aitia  n^lorea.     Sititia  eoim  aaagumem.     N<m  aiuU 


Bdniard's  pictiire  of  tbe  priBsthood  is  oerudnly  not  cooLpli- 
mentaiy;  and  his  charactier  of  die  lai^  ie  of  the  flame  anflatle> 
iDg  degcripdaa.  According  to  this  saint,  ^the  putrid  contagion 
had,  in  his  day,  crept  through  the  mrhole  body  of  the  church* 
and  the  malady  was  inward  and  could  not  be  healed*  Tbe 
actions  of  the  prelacy  in  secret  were  too  gross  for  expression^' 
and  the  saint,  therefore,  left  the  midnight  miscreancy  in  its 
native  and  congenial  darkness.^ 

The  moral  traits  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries 
have  been  delineated  by  the  bcdd  but  foithful  pens  of  Alliacoi 
Petrarch,  Mariana,  iCgidius,  Mirandula,  and  Fordun.^  Alliaco's 
description  is  very  striking  and  significant.  'The  church,' 
said  the  cardinal,  *  is  come  to  such  a  state,  that  it  is  worthy  of 
being  governed  only  by  reprobates.'  Petrarch,  without  any 
hesitaticNi,  calls  Rome,  <  Babylon,  the  Great  Whore,  tbe  school 
of  error,  and  the  temple  of  heresy.'  The  court  of  Avignon, 
he  pronounced  'the  sitik  and  sewer  of  all  vice,  and  the  house 
of  hardship  and  misery ; '  while  he  lamented,  ih  general,  '  tbe 
derelection  of  all  piely ,  charity,  faith,  shame,  sanctity,  integrity, 
justice,  honesty,  canaor,  humanity,  and  fear  of  God.' 

Every  enormity,  according  to  Mariana,  '  had  passed  into  a 
custom  and  law,  and  was  committed  without  fear.  Shame  and 
modesty  were  banished,  while,  by  a  monstrous  irregulari^,  the 
most  areadful  outrages,  perfidy,  and  treason  were  better 
recompensed  than  the  brigntest  virtue.  The  wickedness  df 
the  pontiff  descended  to  the  people.'^ 

The  account  of  ^gidius  is  e<]|ually  striking.  *  Licentiousness 
reigned.  All  kinds  of  atrocity,  like  an  impetuous  torrent^ 
inundated  the  church,  and  like  a  pestilence,  infected  nearly  all 
its  members.  Irregularity,  ignorance,  ambition,  unchasti^^, 
libertinism,  and  impurity  triumphed ;  while  the  plains  of  Italy 
were  drenohed  in  blood  and  strewed  with  the  dead.  Violence, 
rapine,  adultery,  incest,  and  all  the  pestilence  of  villany, 
confounded  all  things  sacred  and  profeme*'  ^ 

ores,  Aad  tndHores.     Minklri  Oliristi  sunt,  et  Mrriont  Antichiiflo.    Vondnnt 
t  adiUteria,  Ibnuoatioiiet,  sacrilegia,  peijnria.    Bernard,  1725 — 1728. 


1  Serpit  hodie  patrida  tabes  per  omne  corpni  eccleaiae.  Ittterana  et  insanabSii 
est  plaga  eccleaiae.  Quae  enim  in  occnlto  fiunt  ab  epiecopis,  tarpe  eat  dicere.  Ber- 
nard, 1728. 

*  Ad  hnnc  statnm  TeidflBe  eocleaiam,  ut  nan  dt  digna  ragi,  nid  per  reproboa. 
Alliaco  in  Hard.  1.  424.    Lenfan.  2.  276. 

n  appeUe,  aans  detour,  la  <fille  de  Rome,  la  grande  PaillBrde,  Babykme,  TBeole 
de  Terrear,  le  Temple  de  lUereaie.  U  n'r  a  nolle  pieti  nolle  chaiitft,  nolle  M, 
nnDe  crainte  de  Dieo.  L4  rammir,  padenr,laeand«ar,anioBtb«Bniea.  Pemrcba, 
In  Bniy.  3.  470. 

'  Lea  pins  grands  crfanea  etolent  preeqtie  pooiaei  en  oontome  et  en  loL  On  lea 
eommetoit  sane  crainte.  La  bont4  et  la  puoeor  etoient,  banniea,  et  par  on  deregle- 
(  ment  monstmeax,  lea  pins  noiri  attentaia,  lea  perSdies,  lea  trafaitona  etoint  mieox 
reoompena^ea  qne  ne  V  etoient  lea  Tertoa  lea  pma  eolatantea.    Marian.  6.  7ia 

^  Viomraa  yimt  rapinaa,  adolteria,  iaceatns,  omnem  deniqae  acelerom  pattem  ita 
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Mirandula's  picture,  to  the  foUowing  efiect,  is  equally  hideo  js. 
*  Men  abandoned  refigion,  shame,  modesty,  and  justice.  Piety 
degenerated  into  superstition.  All  ranks  sinned  with  open 
efin>ntery.  Virtue  was  often  accounted  vice,  and  vice  honored 
for  virtue.  The  sacred  temples  were  governed  by  pimps  and 
Ganymedes,  stained  with  the  sin  of  Sodom.  Parents  encouraged 
their  sons  in  the  vile  pollution.  The  retreats,  formerly  sacred 
to  unspotted  virgins,  were  converted  into  brothels,  and  the 
haunts  of  obscenity  and  abomination.  Money,  intended  for 
sacred  purposes,  was  lavished  on  the  filthiest  pleasures,  while 
the  perpetrators  of  the  defilement,  instead  of  being  ashamed, 
rioried  in  the  pro&nadon.'  Fordun,  in  his  sketch  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  has  loaded  the  canvass  with  the  same  dark 
colors.*  'Inferiors,'  say  the  historians,  *  devoted  themselves 
to  malediction  and  perjury,  to  rioting  and  drunkenness,  to 
fornication  and  adultery,  and  to  other  shocking  crimes.  Su- 
periors studied,  night  and  day,  to  oppress  their  underlings  in 
every  possible  manner,  to  seize  their  possessions,  and  to  devise 
new  imposts  and  exactions.' 

The  sixteenth  century  has  been  depicted  by  Antonius.  He 
addressed  the  fathers  and  senators  assembled  at  Trent,  while 
he  delineated,  in  such  black  colors,  the  hideous  protrait  of  the 
passmg  day.  The  orator,  on  the  occasion,  stated,  while  he 
lamented,  the  general '  depravation  of  manners,  the  turpitude 
of  vice,  the  contempt  of  the  sacraments,  the  solicitude  of  earthly 
things,  and  the  forgetfulness  of  celestial- good  and  of  all  Chris- 
tian piety.  Each  succeeding  day  witnessed  a  deterioration  in 
devotion,  divine  grace.  Christian  virtue,  and  other  spiritual 
attainments.  No  age  had  ever  seen  more  tribunals  and  less 
justice ;  more  senators  and  less  care  of  the  commonwealth ; 
more  indifi[ence  and  less  charity ;  or  greater  riches  and  fewer 
alms.     This  neglect  of  justice  and  alms  was  attended  with 

Sublic  adultery,  rape,  rapine,  exaction,  taxation,  oppression, 
ninkenness,  gluttony,  pomp  of  dress,  superfluity  oi  expense, 
contamination  of  luxury,  and  effusion  of  Christian  blood. 
Women  displayed  lasciviousness  and  effrontery;  youth,  dis- 

Mcn  profanaque  miicere  omnia.  Labb.  19.  670.  Braj.  4. 365.  Mariana,  5. 770. 
,  1  Sacm  aedea  et  templa  lenonibos  et  catamitia  commiBsa.  Virginibna  olim  dicata, 
pleris^ue  in  urbibiu  septa  in  meretricias  fornices  et  obscoena  latibula  fiuBse  conversa. 
BporciBaimif  ToluptatiDas  et  impendeant,  et  impendisse  glorientar.  Mirandula,  in 
Bofloo.  6.  6S.  La  plnpart  dea  prelati  n'ont  presqne  plus  ni  religion,  ni  pudear,  ni 
nodestie.  La  jostice  eat  changed  en  brunmdage,  la  piet6  a  presque  degener^  en 
foperatition ;  da  vice  on  fait  une  rertn.     Mirand.  in  Bniy.  4.  397. 

Inferiores  jam  Tacant  maledietionibna  et  perjuriis,  oomesaionibos  et  ebrietaitibos, 
feraicationibaa  et  adolteriis,  ao  aliia  horrema  peocatis.  Superiores  vero  stadent, 
aocte  et  die,  ciroomvenire  sabditoa  inos  omnibus  modis  qaibns  possunt,  ut  auferant 
eomm  bona  et  indncant  noyas  aabtilitateap  adinvendones,  et  ezactionea.    Fordun, 
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<Mrder  and  insabordination ;  and  age,  impiety,  and  felly  :  while ' 
never  had  there,  in  all  ranks,  appeared  less  honor,  virtue, 
modesty,  and  fear  of  God,  or  more  licentiousness,  abuse,  and 
exorbitance  of  sensuality.  The  pastor  was  without  vigilance, 
the  preacher  without  works,  the  law  without  subjection,  the 
people  without  obedience,  the  monk  without  devotion,  the  rich 
without  humility,  the  female  without  compassion,  the  young 
without  discipline,  and  every  Christian  without  religion.  The 
wicked  were  exalted  and  the  good  depressed.  Virtue  was 
despised,  and  vice,  in  its  stead,  reigned  m  the  world.  Usury, 
fraud,  adultery,  fornication,  enmity,  revenge,  and  blasphemy, 
enjoyed  distinction;  while  worldly  and  perverse  men,  being 
encouraged  and  congratulated  in  their  wickedness,  boasted  of 
their  villany.^ 

^  The  conclusion  from  these  statements,  has  been  drawn  by 
Gerson,  Madruccio,  Cervino,  Pole,  and  Monte.  Gerson,  in  the 
council  of  Constance,  represented,  « as  ridiculous,  the  preten- 
sions of  a  man  to  bind  ana  to  loose  in  heaven  and  in  eartn,  who 
is  guilty  of  simony,  falsehood,  exaction,  pride,  and  fornication,* 
and,  in  one  word,  worse  than  a  demon.  A  person  of  such  a 
character,  according  to  this  authority,  is  unfit  to  exercise  disci- 
pHne :  and  much  less  therefore  entided  to  the  attribute  of 
mfallibility.  '  The  Holy  Spirit,'  said  Cardinal  Mandruccio  in 
the  council  of  Trent, «  will  not  dwell  in  men  who  are  vessels  of 
impurity ;  and  from  such,  therefore,  no  right  judgment  can  be 
expected  on  questions  of  faith.'  His  speech,  which  was  pre- 
meditated, met  with  no  opposition  from  any  in  the  assembly. 

1  Depravatos  hominum  mores,  yitloram  omninm  tarpitadinem,  Bacramentomm 
ddspectas,  solam  coram  terrenormn  et  caelestiam  bonomm ;  totiiiflque  Christiane 

Sietatis  oblivionem  coiiaideremus.  In  Divmis  gratik,  in  Ohrutianis  virtatibaB,  et 
evotione,  et  ceeteris  spiritoalibaB  bonis,  in  dies  magis  semper  deficere,  et  ad  deteri- 
ora  prolabi  Tideantor.  Nam  ubi  nnqnam.tot  fuenmt  in  saeculo,  tribonalia,  et  minor 
jostitia?  Ubi  onqnam  tot  senatores  et  map^tratus,  et  minor  cura  reipnblicae  1  UM 
m^r  panpemm  moltitado,  et  minor  divitam  pietasT  et  ubi'm^joresdiTitiiB,  et 
panciores  tuemnt  eleemosynaef     Labb.  20.  1217 — 1219. 

Taceo  publica  adulteria,  stapra,  fapinas.  Praetereo  tantam  Gliristianae  sanguinis 
•Shsionem,  indebitas  exactiones,  vectagalia,  gratis  supnraddita,  et  innnmeras  hujns 
eemodi  oppressiones.  Prasmitto  etiam  Buperbam  vestiam  pompam,  snpervacaneoa 
oltra  Btatut  dicentinm  snmptns,  ebrietates,  crapolas,  et  enormes  luxnriae  fcsditates, 
qoales  a  soeenlo  non  ihere.  Qma  mmquam  fomineos  sexns  lascivior  et  inverecoi^ 
dior,^  nnnquam  javentos  effnenatior  et  indisciplinatior ;  et  nnnqnam  indevotior  et 
insipientior  senectus,  atqae,  in  snmma,  nunqnam  minor  fait  in  omnibns  Dei  tmior, 
honestas,  virtus,  et  modestia,  et  nunqnam  mi^or  in  omni  statu,  camis  libertas, 
abosio,  et  exorbitantia.  Nam  que  m^or  in  mundo,  exorbitantia,  et  abusio  excog 
itari  potest  (jnam  pastor  sine  yigdantia,  praedicator  sine  operibus,  judex  sine  squi- 
tate,  leges  sme  obserrantia,  popolns  sine  obedientia,  retigmsus  sine  ^erotbne,  dives 
sine  verecundia,  mulier  sine  miseif cordia,  jnvenis  sioe  disoiplina,  senex  sine  nrnden* 
tia,  et  Christianua  quisque  sine  reli^[iane.  Boni  opprimuntnr,  et  impii  exaltantur 
nrtutes  despiciuntur,  et  vitaa,  pro  eis,  in  mundo  regnant,  Usnne,  firandee,  adulte- 
rxa,  fomicationes,  immioitiae,  vindiotae,  blaspbemiae,  et  id  gtousreliqua,  nota  sunt; 
in  quibus  mundani  et  perversi  homines,  non  solum  excusantur,  sed  latanwir,  cam 
ualefeceriiit,  at  exultant  in  rebus  pessimis.    Labb.  9a  1919-^1223; 
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CerviDO,  PoIe»  and  Monte,  presiding  in  the  same  synod  mih 
legaittine  authority,  declared  that  the  clergy,  if  they  persevered 
in  sin,  *  would  ia  vain  call  on  the  Holy  Spirit.'^  The  idea, 
indeed,  that  such  popes,  councils,  or  church  should  be  influ« 
enced  by  the  Spirit  of  Ood,  and  exempted  by  this  means  from 
error,  is  an  outi^geous  insult  on  all  comm<»i  sense. 

No  Talid  reason  could  be  civen  why  God,  in  his  goodness  to 
man,  should  confer  doctiinm  and  withhold  moral  mfidlibility. 
Impeccability  in  dut^  is  as  valuable  in  itself,  and  as  necessary 
for  the  perfection  of  the  human  character,  as  inerrabiUty  in  &ith. 
Holiness,  in  scriptural  lawuage,  is  enjoined  on  man  with  as 
unmitigated  rigour  as  trum.  Criminality,  in  manners,  is,  in 
Revelation,  repreaenled  as  equally  hateful  to  God  and  detri- 
mental to  man,  as  mistake  in  judgment*  The  Deity  is  ''of 
purer  eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity  ;"  and  ^'  without  holiness  no 
man  shall  see  the  Lord."'  Moral  £q)ostacy  is,  indeed,  in  many 
cases»  more  culpable  than  doctrinal  error.  The  one  is  sometimes 
invincible;  whne  the  other  L»  always  voluntary.  But  no 
individual  or  society  is  gifted  with  impeccability,  or  has  reason 
to  claim  in&llibilky.  God  does  not  keep  man,  either  in  a 
personal  or  coUecdve  capacity,  from  error  in  practice ;  and  only 
presumption,  therefore,  will  conclude,  that  he  keeps  any  from 
misapprehension  in  belief  or  theory. 

The  moral  impossibility  of  in&Uibility,  without  individual 
inspiration  and  the  special  interposidon  of  heaven  in  each  case^ 
is  ^Ls  clear  as  its  improbability  or  absurdity.  God,  by  his  extra* 
ordinary  interference  extended  to  each  person,  could,  no  doubt, 
preserve  all  men  from  error,  and  convey  with  undeviating  cer- 
tainty, a  knowledge  of  the  truth.  Hia  power  of  bestowing  this 
perfection  appealed  iA  the  Jewish  prophets  and  Christian 
apostles.  These  communicated  the  wul  of  God  to  men,  under 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  without  any  liability  to  mistake. 
The  Holy  Spirit,  in  these  instances,  acted  in  a  supernatural 
manner  on  each  individual's  mind;  which,  in  consequence, 
became  the  certain  channel  of  Divine  truth,  to  the  Jewish 
theocracy,  and  the  Christian  conmionwealth. 

But  infallibility,  though  it  may  be  conferred  is  an  extraordir 
nary  or  miraculous  way  by  God  to  man,  cannot  be  transferred 
by  ordinary  or  common  means  from  man  to  man.  God  could 
inspire  men  with  a  certain  knowledge  of  his  will ;  but  these 


^N'e«l  cm  pM  vam choM  bien  ridiesle,  qn'  «n  ibevMM>  mBoaAuiiie^  svara,  vmbp 
twir,  eucfeMir,  fimucsMlMir,  raperbe,  fi«laeax,  pire  tm  «m  mot  qo'  an  Demon,  pr^ 
tende  mok  1»  pniMMoe  6m  Hot  el  de  delier  4mm  le  del  et  nr  k  terra.  Genen  in 
Lenliui.  2.  3SS.  Le  Saint  Btprit  ae  ponveit  habiter  en  not  vmm,  ■']]■  n'eUneBt 
Mrifee.  MndniockN  in  PnoL  1.  S97.  FiaUm  inToeenot  SpiiiCiiBi  " 
L^b.  SO.  IS. 

•Habdk.Ll3.    Heb.KlLI4 
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■gain  could  not  inspire  others  with  a  certainty  of  understanding 
their  oracles  without  an^  possibility  of  misapprehension.  A 
person  who  is  himself  uninspired  may  misinterpret  the  dictates 
of  inspkation.  This  liability  to  misapprehension  was  exempli- 
fied in  both  the  Jewish  and  Christian  revelations.  Many  Jews 
misunderstood  the  Jewish  prophets.  The  misapplication  of 
scriptural  truth,  at  the  advent  ot  the  Messiah,  was  so  gross  that 
they  rejected  his  person  and  authority.  The  Christian  apostles, 
prior  to  the  efiusion  of  the  Spirit,  mistook  on  several  occasions, 
the  clear  language  of  Immanuel ;  and  these  apostolical  heralds 
of  the  gospel,  though  afterwards  guided  into  ^*  all  truth,"  have 
been  misapprehended  in  many  instances  by  the  various  dencmi- 
inations  ot  Christendom. 

Papal  buUs  and  synodal  canons,  like  die  Jewish  and  Chris^ 
tian  revelations,  are  liable  to  misconception  by  uninspired  or 
lallible  interpreters.  Suppose  infaUibiUty  to  reside  in  the  Pope. 
Suppose  the  pontiff,  through  divine  illumination,  to  deUver  the 
truth  with  unerring  certainty,  and,  contrary  to  custom,  with  the  . 
utmost  persj^icuity.  Admit  that  the  pontifical  buUs,  spoken 
firom  the  chair,  are  the  fruits  of  divine  influence  and  the  decla- 
rations of  heaven.  Each  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  notwithstand- 
ing, even  according  to  the  popish  system,  is  fallible.  The 
patrons  of  infallibihty,  in  a  collective  capacity,  grant  that  the 
several  individuals,  taken  separately,  may  err.  Some  of  the 
clergy,  therefore,  may  misunderstand  and  tbereibre  inisinterpret 
the  Romish  huUs  to  the  people.  But  suppose  each  of  the  clergy, 
in  his  separate  capacity,  to  understand  and  explain  the  pontifi^'s 
commumcations  with  the  utmost  precision  and  with  certain 
exemption  from  error ;  the  laity,  nevertheless,  if  uninspired  or 
fidlible,  may  misapprehend  the  explanation  of  the  clergy,  and, 
in  consequence,  embrace  heresy.  The  papsd  instructions, 
therefore,  though  true  in  themselves,  may  be  perverted  in  their 
transmission  through  a  fallible  medium  to  the  people. 

Or  suppose  in&llibiUty  to  reside  in  a  council,  and  the  synodal . 
canons  to  declare  the  truth  with  the  utmost  certainty  and 
without  any  possibility  of  mistake.  The  canons*  when  circular, 
ted  throuffh  Christendoin,  are  liable  to  misapprehensbn  from 
some  of  Uie  clergy  or  laity,  if  each  is  not  inspired  or  infallible 
in  his  interpretation*  An  individual,  who,  according;  to  popish 
principles,  is  not  unerring,  cannot  be  certain  he  has  interpreted 
any  synodal  decision  in  its  proper  and  right  sense.  A  clergyman, 
if  he  mistaJse  the  meaning,  will  leaa  his  flock  astray.  A 
layman,  if  fallible  in  apprehension,  may  misconceive  the  signi- 
fication of  any  instruction  issued  either  by  synodal  or  papal 
authority.    Each  individual,  in  short,  must  be  an  infallible  ju4g9 
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of  controversy,  or,  from  misapprehension,  he  maybe  deceived) 
and  there  is  an  end  to  the  infallibility  of  the  church. 

Many  instances  of  the  cler^  as  well  as  of  the  laity,  mistaking 
the  meaning  of  synodal  definitions,  might  be  adduced.  Exam- 
^es  of  this  kind  are  afforded  by  the  councils  of  Chalcedon  and 
Trent,  two  of  the  most  celebrated  synods  in  the  annals  of  the 
chxirch.  The  council  of  Chalcedon,  according  to  the  general 
explanation,  taught  the  belief  of  only  two  substances  or  natures, 
the  human  and  the  divine,  in  the  Son  of  God.  The  fifteenth 
councilof  Toledo,  notwithstanding,  enumerated  three  substances 
in  Immanuel,  and  quoted  the  Uhalcedonian  definition  for  its 
authority.*  The  Spanish  clergy,  therefore,  and  through  them 
the  Spanish  people,  put  a  wrong  construction,  according  to  the 
usual  interpretation,  on  the  general  council  of  Chalcedon* 

Contradictory  explanations  were  also  imposed  on  some  of  the 
Trentine  canons,  the  last  in&Uible  assembly  that  blessed  the 
world  with  its  orthodoxy  or  cursed  it  with  its  nonsense.  Soto, 
a  Dominican,  and  Vega,  a  Franciscan,  interpreted  the  decisions 
of  the  sixth  session  on  original  sin,  grace,  and  justification, 
according  to  their  several  peculiar  systems.  Soto  published 
three  books  on  nature  and  grace,  and  Vega  fifteen  books  on  the 
same  subject  Each  of  these  productions  was  printed  in  1548, 
and  intended  as  a  commentary  on  the  canons  of  Trent.  Their 
varying  and  often  contradictory  statements  are  both  founded, 
the  authors^pretend,  on  the  definitions  of  the  universal  council. 
This  contrariety  of  opinion  was  not  confined  to  Soto  and  Vega, 
The  Trentine  fathers  were  divided  into  several  factions  on  me 
exposition  of  their  own  decisions.* 

The  same  synod  affiirds  another  example  of  the  same  kind. 
The  council,  in  the  sixth  session,  declared  that  ministerial 
intention,  actual  or  virtual,  is  necessary  to  confer  validity  on  a 
sacrament.  This  sentence,  Contarinus  opposed  in  the  synod 
with  warmth  j  and  a  year  afler,  notwithstanding  the  perspicuity 
of  the  synodal  definition,  wrote-  a  book  to  show  that  the  Tren- 
tine assembly  was  of  his  opinion,  and  that  their  canon  should 
be  understood  in  his  sense.^ 

Pontifical  as  well  as  synodal  definitions  have  been  misunder- 
stood and  subjected  to  contradictory  interpretations.  The  bull 
Unigenitus,  issued  by  Clement  the  Eleventh,  aflTords  an  instance 

>  Boee  tres  in  una  Obtuti  persona  flabttantias,  secimditni  OhalcedonenBe  con 
cfliom.    Labb.  S.  13. 

*  Ces  deux  th^oloj^ens  non  Beulement  differassent  de  sentiment  dans  |>re8qae 
tons  les  articles,  mais  que  dans  plusienn  m^me,  ils  enseignassent  one  doctrine  evi- 
demment  oontnire.  Paolo,  1.  430.  Da  Pin,  3.  446.  Mem.  fikir  Predestin  172* 
Les  antres  en  ont  parl6  avec  la  m^me  diversity.    Paolo.  1.  340. 

*  Un  6crit  poor  proayer  que  le  concile  aToh  6t6  de  son  aris.  Paob,  1.  389. 
llorery,  2.  80r. 
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of  this  kind.  The  French  and  Italians,  the  Jesuits  and  the 
Jansenists  explained  the  papal  constitution  according  to  their 
several  humours  and  prepossessions.  The  accommodating 
document,  according  to  some,  was  pointed  against  the  Thomists. 
but,  according  to  others,  against  the  abettors  of  Calvinism* 
Man^  maintained  its  obscurity,  or  candidly  admitted  their 
inabiUty  to  understand  this  puzzle.  The  astonished  pontiff,  in 
the  meantime,  wondered  at  me  people's  blindness  or  perxprsity. 
Men,  he  was  satisfied,  must  have  lost  their  reason  or  shut  their 
eyes,  to  become  insensible  to  the  dazzling  light,  which,  clear  as 
noonday,  radiated  fix)m  the  bright  emanation  of  his  brain.' 
Popes  and  councils,  in  this  manner,  may  be  misrepresented,  and 
then:  definitions,  even  if  true  in  ^emselves  as  the  dictates  of 
heaven,  are  no  infallible  security  against  error  in  men  who  are 
liable  to  mistake  their  meaning.  £ach  of  the  clergy  and  laity 
would  require  preternatural  aid,  to  understand  their  mstructions 
with  certainty.  Every  individual,  subject  to  enbr,  may  annex 
heterodox  siginfications  to  the  dictations  of  the  sovereign 
pontiffs  and  general  councils,  as  well  as  to  the  inspired  volume. 
Very  different  opinions,  accordingly,  have  been  tortured  fi-om 
the  synodical  canons  and  the  sacred  penmen.  Sound  doctrinei 
both  written  and  verbal,  may  be  perverted  by  erroneous 
interpretation.  Water,  thbugn  clear  in  the  fountain,  may 
contract  impurity  as  it  flows  through  piuddy  channels  to  the 
reservoir.  Truth  in  like  manner,  may  be  misrepresented  oi 
misunderstood  in  its  transmission,  in  various  ways  and  through 
diversified  mediums,  to  the  minds  of  men.     The  friend  of 

Srotestantism,  because  fallible,  may  misinterpret  revelation,  and 
lerefore  is  liable  to  mistake.  The  professor  of  Romanism, 
who  is  also  fallible,  may,  it  is  plain,  misunderstand  the  church 
and  therefore  fall  into  error.  Infallibility,  therefore,  or  the 
preservation  of  all,  clergy  and  laity,  from  error,  would  require 
a  continued  miracle  Eind  personal  inspiration,  extended  to  every 
age  and  to  every  individual  in  the  Christian  commonwealth. 

1  La  Bulle  soaffre  les  explanations  les  pbs  oppos^es.    Apol.  2.  S64. 

A  regard  de  la  balle  de  OlmnentXI.  lea  mu  FenttiDdrot d'  ob^  fitfon  et  I&b  anlrea 
4a  i'  autre.  On  la  tiro  eomme  on  peat  poor  la  faire  plier  i  sea  sentimena.  eto 
Apol.  1.  131,  1321 

Uoe  bulle  qui  lui  paroiMoit  plus  claire  que  la  Jour.    Apol.  1.  259 

u 
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BB^hOBiTXDvr  OF  xmos. 

0$i3ttcn  iTtvsi^-tTAUJLii  «nnH**H»Ki«i!iAi.   itati  op  thb  osautiav   oo»> 
MovwxALTa^— povnriOAZ,    sotxltt— attimpts    at   mpositior    op    KIHas— 

ORSOORT  AND  LtO— XACHART  AND  CBILDKRIC — COHTINKNTAL  DtroflTIONS-^ 
ORROORTy  OUIIUVT,  T^VtPkCM,  AITD  JUUQS  MTHRONK  HXRRT,  I.RW18,  PHIUI^ 
tkWB  LBWlS*-«W1tia  »ftPOnTtONI— ^ADRIAN  TRANSFXRf  IRSLAND  TO  HKNRT— 
INNOCENT,  PAUL^  AND  PXUB»  PRONOUNCI  8KNTBNCX  OP  DEGRADATION  AGAINST 
JOHN,  BKNRt,  AND  XUXABCTH-*flT NODAL  Dfe1*O8ITI0N9<^COUN0ILf  OF  TBS  LATI* 
)iAN,  LTONS,  VIlBNNA,  PnA,  OOlTBTANOS)  BAn&»  X.ATSRAN,  AND  TRENT — MOXWBK 
OnNIONN-'-RT^BCTS  OT  TBX  RSPORXATION. 

Thb  French  and  Italian  schools  vary  on  the  civil  power  of  the 
Roman  pontiff,  as  well  as  on  his  spiritual  authority.  The 
French  aeny  his  poUtical  or  regal  jurisdiction,  except,  perhaps 
in  the  ecclesiastical  states  of  Italy,  over  which,  in  consequence 
of  Pepin's  donation,  he  has  obtained  dominion.  Pontifical 
deposition  of  lungs  and  domination  through  the  nations  of 
Christendom,  Ae  Uisalpines  to  a  man  hold  in  detestation.' 

This  system  has  been  supported  with  great  learning  and 
ability  by  the  French  theologians ;  such  as  Gerson,  Launoy, 
Almain,  Marca,  Main^urg,  Bossuet,  and  Du  Pin.  The 
Parisian  parliament  and  university  distinguished  this  view  of 
the  subject  by  their  persevering  and  powerful  advocacy.  The 
Parisian  senate,  in  1610,  proscribed  Bellarmine*s  Treatise 
against  Barclay,  on  the  temporal  power  of  the  pope.  The 
whole  French  cleigy,  in  1682,  assembled  at  Paris,  and  recojj- 
nized  this  as  the  belief  of  the  Oallican  church ;  and  their 
deMcnsiod  has  been  eteibrBced  by  the  moderate  and  rational 
friends  of  Romanism  through  the  sereral  nationfi  of  Chri^* 
tendom.* 

The  Italians,  and  all  who  abet  their  slavish  system,  counte* 
nance  the  pope's  pohtical  poww,  even  beyond  the  papal  regalia, 
and  support  nis  assumed  authority  over  emperors  and  kmg&i 

>  Ben.  1.811.    Biaimb.  260.    Da  Pin,  433. 

*  Gibert,  2.  613.    Maimb.  c.  30.    Anglad.  156.    Thoan.  S.  241.    Orottj,  7a 

Ita  habet  deolaratio  deri  GelUcani,  Anno  10S2»  qoaai  toiiinmtttr  plnrea  exteri 
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TheBoaumlii^rarch,  according  to  ifab  theoiy,  presides  by  dirixiQ 
nght  in  the  state  as  veil  as  in  toe  dbiarch.  He  possesses  autbor 
ri^  to  transfer  kingdoms,  dethrone  sovereigns  for  heresy,  and 
absolve  their  subjects  from  the  oath  of  fidelity.' 

The  partizans  of  the  Italian  school  are  divided  into  two  &jq* 
tions.  One  party  allows  the  pope  no  direct  power  over  the 
state  or  over  kings.  He  is  n(H«  aecocding  to  this  theory,  the 
lord  of  the  whole  world.  He  possesses  no  jurisdicticHi  over  the 
leelms  of  paganism  or  infidelity.  But  he  is  vested  with  aa 
indirect  power  over  the  temporal  monarchs  and  the  political 
institutions  (^Christendom.  The  supreme  pontiff  can,  for  the 
good  of  the  church  and  the  salvation  of  souls,  enact  and  repeal 
civil  laws,  erect  kingdoms,  transfer  thrones,  depose  emperors 
and  kings,  and  rescind,  by  divine  right  and  spiritual  authority, 
the  obligations  of  vassals  to  their  sovereigns.  This,  Bellarmine 
represents  as  the  common  opinion  of  all  the  friends  of  Romanr 
ism.  This  system  has  been  advocaJted  by  Baionius,  Bellarmine, 
Binius,  Carranza,  Penon,  Turrecrema,  Pighius,  Walden,  San* 
derus,  Cajetan,  and  Vittoria.  Many  pcmtiflb,  also,  since  the 
days  of  Gregory  the  Seventh,  as  well  as  several  provincial  and 
general  councils,  have  patronized  the  same  absuraity.* 

A  second  faction  vest  the  pontiff  with  still  ampler  prerogatives 
and  greater  power.  These  characterize  the  pope  as  the  lord  of 
die  whole  world,  who  presides,  with  divine  and  uncontrolled 
authority,  over  all  the  nations  of  Christendom  and  infidelity. 
His  power,  according  to  this  system,  is  direct  in  civil  as  weQ 
as  ecclesiastical  affairs.  He  wields,  at  once,  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  swords.  He  is  clothed  with  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
sovereignty,  which  places  him  above  all  earthly  monaxchq, 
whcHn  he  is  authorised,  in  his  unerring  judgment  and  unlimited 
power,  to  degrade  fix»m  their  dignitj  and  to  remove  fix)m  thdur 
dominions.  This  scheme  has,  with  brazen  e£5x>ntery,  beaa 
maintained  by  many  doctors  and  pontiffs,  and,  in  general,  by 
the  Canonists  and  /esuits.  The  last  council  of  the  Laterah, 
also,  in  Qome  of  its  declarations  and  enactments,  seem  to  hav^ 
fevoured  the  same  monstrous  theory.* 

Christendom,  oa  this  topic,  has  witnessed  four  variations,  and 
fluctuated  through  as  many  diversified  periods.  One  period 
embraced  a  protm^ted  lapse  of  abotit  700  years,  from  the  era  of 
^mr  redemption  tall  the  accession  ofOregozy  the  Second.    Chris* 

I  B«11.  T.  1.    DmA,  4.  402.    Mitiiiib.  260.    I>enB,  3.  164. 

•  BoIlanEnn,  V.  1.    Maixnboarg,  c.  26.    Oaron,  31.  * 

>BeU.  1.  820.    Da  Pin,  2,  528.    Labb.  19,726.    Bin.  9. 112. 

Omnem  Tim  reaiBm  omniamaae  remm,  qiUB  in  fevris  taolt,  poloi<itn«  6t  doBd- 
than  datcun  erne  Bomano  Ponlmei  jore  DWiao.    Bapolqf,  7. 

CanonittfB  diennt,  papam  direote  doan^am  teaifomle  tafiSm  athu  a  Ghmto 
ifioepfaM.    Barday,  95. 
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lians,  during  this  time,  all  professed  and  practised  unconditianai 
loyalty.  A  period  of  dissension  and  rivalry,  between  the  mitie 
and  the  diadem,  between  royalty  and  the  papacy,  then  suc- 
ceeded, continued  nearly  four  hundred  years,  from  Gregory  the 
Becond  till  Gregory  the  Seventh,  and  terminated  in  the  defeat 
of  regal  sovereignty  and  the  triumph  of  pontifical  domination* 
The  supremacy  of  the  popedom  and  the  debasement  of  kingly 
majesty,  according  to  Lessius,  an  ultra  advocate  of  Romanism, 
next  ensued,  and  continued  for  a  period  of  near  five  hundred 
years  after  Gregory,  till  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation,  when 
the  meridian  splendour  of  papal  glory  began  to  decline.  The 
fourth  period,  from  the  rise  of  Protestantism  till  the  present 
day,  comprehends  about  three  hundred  years,  during  which  the 
pontifical  pretensions  have  gradually  receded,  and  the  re^ai 
claims  have  revived.     The  first  and  third  periods  were  distin- 

Eished  for  their  unanimity :  the  former  for  the  monarchy  of 
igs,  and  the  latter  for  the  soverei^ty  of  pontiffs.  The 
second  and  fourth  were  days  of  contention  between  the  church 
and  the  state,  between  the  authority  of  popes,  and  the  power  of 
kings. 

The  church,  for  seven  hundred  years  after  its  establishment, 
was  distinguished  for  its  loyalty  and  submission  to  the  civil 
magistracy.  The  Christian  commonwealth  for  more  than  three 
hundred  years,  from  Jesus  to  Constantine,  existed  ii^  poverty 
and  without  power  or  ostentation.  Joseph  and  Jesus  were 
humble  artizans  of  Nazareth.  The  Son  of  Man,  who  came  to 
pour  contempt  on  human  glory,  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head. 
The  original  heralds  of  tne  gospel,  apostles,  evangelists,  and 
pastors,  were,  like  their  master,  void  of  worldly  rank  or  influ- 
ence. The  voluntary  oblations  of  the  faithful  were  chiefly 
divided  among  this  humble  ministry,  and  the  poor,  the  sick,  the 
distressed,  the  aged,  the  stranger,  tne  prisoner,  the  orphan,  and 
the  widow.  The  Christian  society,  indeed,  during  the  reign  of 
the  heathen  emperors,  might,  by  concealment  and  connivance, 
possess  some  landed  property.  Bpt  these  possessions  were 
trifling  and  precarious ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  liable  to  be  seized 
by  a  rapacious  magistracy.*  The  Roman  Bishop,  partici- 
pating in  the  general  indigence,  and  destitute  of  civd  authority 
or  worldly  power,  was  subject  to  persecution  and  obscurity. 

The  situation  of  the  church,  at  the  accession  of  Constantine, 

1  Oiannon,  11.  a    Maimb.  c.  27.    Jolm  xvii.  IS.    Luke  zii.  14.    Bom.  zui  1. 

U  y  avoit  plas  de  sept  cent  ana,  que  la  senle  ptdsaance  spiritQelle  dee  clefis  fiuaoit 
VeTerer  la  iiiiges(6  da  Mint  aic^e.    VeitoL  1. 

Jasqae  au  regne  da  Grand  Oonstantin,  lea  succesaean  de  St  Pierre  n'eii  avoient 
>korit6  que  aea  chaines  et  dea  peraecotionB,  aouvent  termin^ea  par  le  martyrs^ 
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tmdezwent  an  important  change.  The  emperor,  by  the  edict  of 
Milan,  gave  legal  security  to  the  temporal  possessions  of  the 
Christian  republic.  The  Christians  recovered  their  land  forfeited 
under  Dioctesian,  and  obtained  a  title  to  all  the  property  which 
they  had  enjoyed  by  the  connivance  of  the  Roman  magistracy. 
A  second  edict,  in  321,  ^^ranted  a  liberQr  of  bequeathing  pro* 
perty  to  the  church ;  whde  the  emperor  showed  an  example  of 
liberality,  and  lavished  wealth  on  the  clergy  with  an  unsparing 
hand. 

The  imperial  munificence  attracted  many  imitators,  whose 
donations,  during  life  and  especially  at  the  hour  of  death,  flowed 
into  the  ecclesiastical  treasury  in  copious  streams.  The  women* 
in  particular,  displayed  on  the  occasion  the  utmost  profiision, 
The  Roman  matrons  rivalled  each  other  in  this  pecuniary 
devotion.  The  clergy,  indeed,  in  this  respect,  prevailed  so 
much  with  female  credulity,  that  Valentinian  was  obliged  to 
enact  a  law,  forbidding  monks  or  ecclesiastics  to  accept  any 
donation  or  legacy  irom  maids,  matrons,  orphans,  or  widows. 
Womanish  simplicity,  the  emperor  wished  to  prevent  firom 
being  deluded  by  pnestly  poUoy. 

The  northern  barbarians,  who,  had  overrun  the  Roman 
empire,  might  indeed,  be  less  enlightened ;  but  they  were  even 
more  lavish  in  their  generosity.  The  adoration  of  Hessus,  Odiui 
and  Terasius,  these  rough  warriors  left  in  the  fastnesses  and 
forests  of  the  north ;  but  they  retained,  in  a  great  measure,  their 
barbarianism  and  superstition.  The  credulity  and  veneration 
s>f  these  hardy  veterans  for  the  hierarchy,  seemed  to  invite 
imposture.  Rapacious,  but  lavish;  dissolute,  but  devotional, 
these  proselyted  sons  of  heathenism,  poured  torrents  of  wealth 
into  the  channels  of  the  church. 

The  Roman  Bishops,  from  Constantino  to  Pepin,  enjoyed  an 
exuberance  of  this  liberahtjr.  The  grandeur  and  opulence  of 
the  church  in  the  imperial  city,  in  a  tew  years  after  Christianity 
obtained  a  legal  estaolishment,  became  truly  astonishing.  Am- 
mianus,  a  pagan,  an  impartial  and  a  contemporary  historian,  has 
described  the  pontiflfs  affluence  and  ostentation.  The  hierarch 
enjoyed  the  stateliest  chariots,  the  gayest  attire,  and  the  finest 
entertainments.  He  surpassed  kings  in  splendour  and  magnifi- 
cence. His  luxury,  pride,  vanity,  and  sensuality  formed  a 
contrast  to  the  provincial  bishops,  who  approved  themselves  to 
the  eternal  God  by  their  temperance,  fixigality,  simplicity, 
plainness,  and  modesty.*  Christianity,  at  this  time,  had  been 
established  by  law  only  about  fifty  years.     The  Roman  See,  in 

1  AmmiamiB,  XXVII,  3.    Thomasin,  III.  1.    Giamion,  IV.  13. 
Lm  Papet,  depoit  1'  empire  da  Grand  GaDfltaiitin,  avoient  aquia  Hue  grande  con. 
iidflntioii  dana  Borne  et  daoa  toate  1'  Italte.    Vertot»  10. 
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tbiax  period,  had  emerged  from  obscarity ,  mcmnted  to  eariMf 
granoear,  and  obtained  afterwards  in  the  seventh  century,  an 
aniple  patrimony  through  Italy,  France,  and  Africa* 

But  ambition  is  never  satisfied;  and  his  infallibility,  sur- 
rounded with  wealth  and  grandeur,  ejected  royalty,  and  aspired 
to  be  numbered  among  kinga.  This  dignity  was  bestowed  on 
these  viceroys  of  heaven  l^  the  French  monarchs  Pepin  and 
Carolus.  The  Lombards,  taking  advantage  of  the  seditions  iti 
Italy,  occasioned  by  the  imperial  edicts  of  Leo  and  Constantine 
against  ipiage-worship,  seized  the  Grecian  provinces  subject  to 
the  exarch  of  Ravenna*  Astolf,  king  of  Lombardy ,  elated  wiA 
these  new  accessions  to  his  dominions,  formed  the  project  of 
subduing  the  Roman  city,  its  territory,  and  indeed  all  Italy. 
The  city  was  summoned  to  acknowledge  his  sovereignty,  and 
the  sword  of  destruction  was  unsheathed  to  exact  the  penalty  of 
disobedience.  The  Romans,  in  this  emergency,  soBcited  the 
interposition  of  Pepin,  whose  hand,  in  war  or  in  friendship,  was 
never  lifted  in  vain.  Actuated  by  the  call  of  religion,  policy, 
jgratitude,  and  glory,  the  French  monarch  mustered  an  army, 
scaled  the  Alps,  descended  on  the  plains  of  Italy,  marched  on 
the  capital,  defeated  the  enemy,  and  compelled  Astolf  in  754, 
in  a  solemn  treaty,  to  surrender  Ravenna,  Pentapolis,  and  the 
Roman  dukedom,  to  the  Roman  pontiff  and  his  sacerdotal 
successors.* 

Astolf,  however,  on  the  departure  of  Pepin,  retracted  his 
engagement.  Stephen  again  applied  to  Pepin;  and  personi- 
fying Peter  himself,  assured  tne  French  kmg,  that  dead  in 
body,  he  was  alive  in  spirit,  and  summoned  the  monarch  to 
obey  the  founder  and  guardian  of  the  Roman  see.  The  virgin, 
the  angels,  the  saints,  the  martyrs,  and  all  the  host  of  heaven, 
if  credit  maybe  attached  to  his  holiness,  urged  the  request  and 
would  rexvard  the  obligation.  Victotr  and  paradise,  ne  nrom- 
ised,  would  crown  the  enterprise  i  while  damnation  would  be 
the  penalty  of  suffering  his  tomb,  his  temple,  and  his  people, 
to  fall  into  the  possession  of  the  enemy.  These  arguments,  iti 
the  eighth  century,  could  not  fail.  Pepin  again  crossed  the 
Alps,  and  obliged  Astolf  to  fulfil  the  violated  treaty.  Catoius, 
the  son  of  Pepin,  afterward  confirmed  the  grant  of  his  prede^ 
cessor,  consisting  of  Ravenna,  Pentapolis,  or  the  March  of 
Ancona,  and  the  Roman  dukedom ;  and,  according  to  the 
general  opinion,  added  the  duchy  of  Spoletx),  completing,  by 
this  cession,  the  present  circle  of  the  ecclesiastical  states,  and 
forming  an  extensive  territory  in  the  midland  region  of  Italy  »• 

1  Labb.  8.  368, 370.    AAatt^ns,  44.    Giaimoii,  T.  1.    Vtttot,  30,  41 
»  Bruy  I.  668.    Giaanon,  V.  4.  eC  VI.  1.    Labb.  8.  376.    Vertot,  78. 
Si  roiu  voalez  taaver  vot  4ttM0  At  Ydtf  eotpi  dii  ISMi  atemel,  ram  ansn  eonato  h 
irW  etemeUe.    Vertot,  54. 


this  spktidSd  doDatsoo  ffMsed  the  pcmtsff  to  xoyidly.  The 
world,  for  the  first  time,  saw  a  bishm  vested  with  the  preroga* 
tivea  of  a  prince  aiKl  ranked  among  the  sovereims  of  the  earth. 
His  holmess  added  a  temporal  to  a  spiritual  kin^om.  The 
hierarchy  in  this  manner,  united  principality  to  priesthood,  the 
crown  to  the  mitre,  and  the  sceptre  to  the  keys.  The  vicegerent 
of  Jesus,  who  declared  his  kingdom  not  of  tms  world  and  refused 
a  diadem,  grasped  with  avidity  at  regal  honors  and  temporal 
dominion.  Satan,  said  Passavan  with  equ^tl  truth  and  severity, 
tendered  this  earth  and  all  its  glory  to  Immanuel ;  but  met  with 
a  peremptory  rejection.  The  Devil  afterward  made  the  same 
overture  to  the  pope,  who  €ux;epted  the  ofibr  with  thanks,  and 
with  the  annexed  condition  of  worshipping  the  prince  of  dark- 
ness. The  observation  unites  all  the  Keenness  of  sarcasm,  and 
the  energy  of  truth.* 

The  RcHnan  hierarchs,  however,  during  these  seven  revolving 
ages,  professed  unqualified  submission  to  the  Roman  emperors; 
and,  tnough  often  persecuted,  attempted  neither  anathemas  nor 
deposition.  Oelasius,  Grecory,  Agatho,  and  Leo,  manifested 
obedience  and  even  servifiy  to  the  imperial  authority.  The 
persecuting  emperors,  for  three  hundred  years  after  the  era  of 
redemption,  experienced  nothing  but  passive  obedience  fi-om 
the  Christian  priesthood  and  people.  Liberius  and  Damasus. 
launched  no  anathemas  against  the  Arian  Constantius  and 
Valens.  Felix  and  Gelasius  fulminated  no  excommunications 
against  Zeno,  who  discountenanced  Catholicism  and  favoured 
heresy.  Julian,  notwithstanding  his  apostacy ,  escaped  pontifical 
degradation.  Vitalian  even  honoured  Constans,  the  patron  of 
error,  who  banished  Martin  and  tortured  Maximus.  Gregory 
little  indeed  to  his  credit,  eulogized  Phocas,  the  assassin  of 
Mauricius  and  his  helpless  femily.*  The  Gothic  kings,  not- 
withstanding their  stratagems  and  invasion  of  the  ecclesiastical 
patrimony,  reigned  without  molestatbn  in  Italy. 

The  second  period  of  papal  pretension,  which  entered  with 
Gregory  the  Second  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century, 
introduced  dissension  and  rivalry  between  the  Roman  emperors 
and  the  Roman  pontiffs,  which  lasted  above  three  hundred  years. 
The  Popes  advanced  to  the  deposition  of  kings  with  slow  and 
ffradual,  but  firm  and  steady  steps.  Their  first  essay,  in  this 
hazardous  enterprise,  showed  their  usual  caution.  The  wary 
hierarchs,  beran  the  career  of  ambition  by  using  their  spiritual 
authority,  in  the  encouragement  pf  subjects  to  rebel  against  theit 
sovereigns.     The  prudent  chiefs  stimulated  others  to  the  depo« 

A  Da  Vm,  279,  46a    Caxoa.  1 14.    Maimboorg,  c.  29. 

*  Let  Popes  obeiwoient  alon  k  des  noB,  oa  i^Qdelea  on  Ariam     Vertot»  S   - 
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sidon  of  civQ  govemois ;  boJ:  attempted  notbiagf  in  this  periloaa 
project)  in  their  own  name.  Specimeas  of  this  kina,  were 
aflForded  by  Gregory  and  Zachaiy  in  France  and  Italy. 

Gregory  encouraged  the  Italians  to  rebel  against  Leo.  The 
eastern  emperor,  in  726,  issued  an  edict  in  favour  of  Iconoclasm. 
The  Roman  pontiff,  in  return,  proceeded,  according  to  the  Greek 
historians  TuQophanes,  Cedrenus,  Zonaras,  Nicephorus,  and 
Olycas,  to  excommunicate  his  Grecian  majesty.  The  Greeks 
have  been  followed  by  the  Transalpine  Latins,  Barcmius,  Bellar 
mine,  Sigonius,  Perron,  and  AUatius.  Gregory's  excommuni- 
cation of  Leo,  however,  has,  with  reason,  been  rejected  by  the 
critics  of  the  French  school,  Launoy,  Alexander,  Marca,  Bossuet, 
Giannon,  Caron,  and  Du  Pin*  The  event  is  \inmentioned  or 
opposed  by  Gregory,  John  Damascen,  Paulus,  Diaconius, 
Anastasius,  and  otoer  Latin  historians.  The  hierarcb,  however, 
fomented  a  revolt  amongst  the  Romans,  Venetians,  Lombards, 
and  other  Italians.  Subjects,  his  holiness  taught,  could  not 
in  conscience  contribute  taxes  to  a  heretical  prince.  The  people . 
in  conseaueiice,  rose  in  arms  for  the  protection  of  the  pontiff 
and  the  mith,  disclaimed  all  fealty  to  tne  emperor,  and  refiised 
to  pay  tribute.^  Italy,  in  this  manner,  was,  by  papal  treason 
severed  from  the  eastern  emperor. 

Gregory's  success  encouraged  Zachary.  Childeric,  the  French 
king,  was,  in  751,  deposed  for  inefficiency,  and  Pepin,  mayor  of 
^e  palace,  crowned  for  his  activity  and  achievements;  and 
through  the  casuistry  of  Zachary,  who  occupied  the  Roman  see, 
which  was  esteemed,  in  the  eighth  century,  the  seminary  of  aB 
virtue  and  sanctity.  The  ultra  partizans  of  Romanism  main-, 
tain  that  the  diadem  was  transferred  from  Childeric  to  Pepin 
by  the  pontiff's  supremacy,  and  not  by  his  casuistry.  Eginhard, 
indeed,  says  Childeric  was  dethroned  by  the  command  of 
Zax^hary,  and  Pepin  crowned  by  his  authority.*  Similar  ex- 
pressions have  been  used  by  Regino,  Aimon,  Marian,  Sigebert, 
Otho,  ^milius,  and  Ado. .  Launoy,  Caron,  and  Du  Pin  think 
that  this  phraseology  signifies  only  the  papal  advice  and  recom- 
mendation. The  Roman  pontiff's  authority,  however,  influ- 
enced the  French  nation,  and  decided  the  destiny  of  the  French 
king,  who  was  hurled  from  the  throne  and  immured  in  a  monas- 
try.  The  Pope,  also,  dissolved  the  oath  of  fidelity,  which  Pepin 
and  the  French  nation  had  taken  to  Childeric,  and  which,  for 
the  gratification  of  ambition,  they  had  violated.* 

,  *  nis  &e  poavoient  en  conscience  payer  des  tributes  a.iin  prince  her6tiqne.  Verw 
cot,  IS.  Giannon,  II.  4.  Bruy.  I  520.  Labb.  8.  163.  Mezeray,  1.  198.  Giannon, 
V.  1.    Oaxon,  32.  Da  Pin,  508. 

'Per  anctoritatem  Bomani  Pontificis.  Eginhard,  in  CaroL — Papa  mandavit 
Kpino.     Regino,  II.     Meseray,  I.  209.    Aimon,  IV.  61. 

*Zacharias  omnea  Francigenas  a  Joramento  fideUtatit  abaol^it  Oaron,  e.  IX. 
Da  Pin,  513 
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The  third  period,  in  the  annals  of  papal  deposition  of  empe- 
rors and  kings,  began  with  Gregory  the  Seventh,  and  lasted  tiU 
the  declension  of  £e  papacy  at  the  commencement  of  the  re- 
formation. This  protracted  series  of  about  five  hundred  years 
was  marked  by  pontifical  sovereignty  and  regal  debasement. 
During  this  time,  the  Roman  vicegerents  of  heaven,  shining  in 
meridian  splendour  and  appearing  in  all  their  glory,  continued, 
according  to  the  dictates  of  interest  or  passion,  to  dethrone 
sovereigns,  transfer  kingdoms,  and  control  the  governments  of 
the  world.  Each  vicai^eneral  of  God  in  succession,  with 
hardly  any  exception,  proceeded,  on  his  accession  to  the  chair 
of  the  Galilean  fisherman,  to  hurl  his  anathemas,  issue  his 
interdicts,  and  degrade  kings.  The  history  of  these  transactions 
would  fill  folios.  A  few  continental  examples  may  be  supplied 
from  the  annals  of  Gregory,  Clement,  Bomfiuje,  and  Julius,  who 
deposed  Henry,  Lewis,  Philip,  and  Lewis.  A  few  British  in- 
stances may  be  selected  fix>m  the  history  of  Adrian,  Innocent, 
Paul,  and  Pius,  in  their  treatment  of  Henry,  John,  Henry,  and 
^Elizabeth. 

'  Gregory  and  Clement  deposed  Henry  and  Lewis,  two  Ger- 
man emperors ;  and  Boniface  and  Julius  degraded  PhiUp  and 
Lewis,  twoFrench  kings.  Gregory  the  Seventh,  who  succeeded 
to  the  papal  throne  in  i  073,  was,  according  to  Otho,  Panvinius, 
and  the  Leodian  clergy,  the  first  Pope,  who,  in  the  fiiiy  of  am- 
bition, attempted  the  degradation  ol  civil  potentates.  I  have 
ofi»n,  says  Odio,  *  read  the  deeds  of  die  Roman  emperors,  and 
never  found  any,  prior  to  Henry,  whom  papal  usurpation  de- 
prived of  his  kingdom  or  dignity.'  Henry,  says  Panvinius, 
^  was  the  first  whom  pontifical  ambition  divested  of  his  kingdom 
or  empire.'  HiWebrand,  according  to  the  Leodian  clergy, 
♦first  lifted  the  sacerdotal  lance  against  the  royal  diadem.** 
Similar  statements  have  been  made  by  Benno,  Waltram, 
Trithemius,  Gotofired,  Cuspinian,  Masson,  Helmold,  and 
Giannon. 

Ghregory  had  not  only  the  honour  of  commencement  in  this 
field,  but  also  of  bringing  the  system  to  perfection.  His  infal- 
libility excelled  his  predecessors  and  eclipsed  aU  his  successors 
in  the  noble  art,  which  he  had  the  glory  to  invent.  His  holi- 
ness pointed  his  sarcasms  against  the  institution  of  regal  gov- 
^nment}  as  well  as  against  its  royal  administration.  The 
dignity  itself,  his  infallibility  declared,  *  was  the  invention  of 
laymen  who  were  unacquainted  with  God.  Monarchy,  which 
he  represented  as  a  stratagem  of  Satan  and  ushered  into  the 

>  HndebnmduB  prhmiB  levavit  Bacerdotalem  lauoeam  coBtro  diadema  regis.  Orabb. 
9.814.     Dn  Pill.  476     Carco.  90     MiUetot,  524. 
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woM  by  infisrnal  a^Dcy,  leigns  over  men,  his  bolkiegs  dis* 
covered,  in  blind  ambition  and  intolerable  presumption  and  in 
the  perpetration  of  rapine^  pride,  perfidy,  homicide,  and  evezy 
atrocity*  Kings,  who  are  void  of  religion,  Gregory  chajcacten- 
zed  as  '  the  hodj  and  members  of  tne  DeviL'^  Sovereigns, 
accordingly,  he  treated  as  his  vassals*  The  necks  of  all,  he 
alleged,  should  submit  to  the  clerjgy,  and  much  more  to  the 
hierarch,  whom  the  supreme  Divinity  had  appcNinted  to  preside 
over  the  clergy.  He  degraded  Basilas  the  Polish  king,  and 
Nicephorus  the  Grecian  emperor.  The  viceroy  of  Heaven,  ia 
the  wantonness  of  ambition  and  fiiry,  menaneed  the  Frendi 
and  English  sovereigns,  and,  indeed,  all  the  European  poten* 
tates  with  degradation. 

But  Gregory's  treatment  of  Henry,  the  emperor,  affords  the 
most  striking  display  of  his  tyranny.  This  deaunciatioa  was 
issued  in  two  Roman  councils,  and  presents  the  most  fiight&il 
combination  of  dissimulation,  blasphemy,  arrogance,  folly,  super 
Btition,  and  fury  that  ever  outraged  reason  or  insulted  man* 
The  papacy  he  represented  as  forced  on  his  acceptance,  and 
received  with  signs  and  tears;  though  ambiiion,  it  is  weU 
known,  was  the  ruUng  passion  of  his  soul.  He  forced  his  way, 
in  the  general  opinion,  to  the  papal  throne  through  murder  and 

S^rfidy,  and  certainly  l^  hasty  and  hypocritical  machinations 
enry  and  his  parti2aDS,  he  denominated  ^wild  beasts  and 
members  of  the  Devil.'  Assuming  the  authority  of  Almighty 
God  even  in  an  act  of  enormity,  this  plenipotentiary  of  heaven 
proceeded  *  for  the  Ixmour  and  protection  of  the  church,  to 
depose  Henry  firom  the  government  of  Germany  and  Italy,  in 
the  name  of  me  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghosu'  The  sentence 
was  accompanied  with  shodung  execrations.  His  hf^inesa^ 
*  reljringon  the  divine  mercy,  cursed  the  emperor  by  the  autho-' 
rity  of  3ie  Almighty,  with  whom  he  joined  Jesus,  Peter,  Paul, 
and  Lady  Mary  the  mother  of  God.'  Henry's  subjects,  Greg^ 
ory  absolved  from  the  oath  of  fidelity,  and  transferred  his 
dominions  to  Rodolphus,  to  whom  he  granted  the  pardon  of  all 
sin,  and  apostolic  benediction  in  time  and  eternity*  A  Roman 
council  ot  one  hundred  and  ten  bishops,  in  which  Gregory 
presided,  urged  their  head,  by  their  importunity,  to  pass  this 
sentence,  wmch  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  Victor,  Urban, 
Pascal,  Gelasius,  and  Calixtus  in  the  synods  of  Beneventunn, 
Placentia,  Rome,  Colonia,  €Lnd  Rheims.' 

^  Di^itas  a  Bocnlaribiu  etiam  Deom  ignonintibaB  inventa.  Mnndi  principe  dia 
Dolo  videlicet  agitante.  Labb.  12.  409  — Membra  sunt  Da?monam.  Illi  Dtaboti 
eorpos  8imt.  Labb.  13.  501. — Membra  diaboli  coxuarrererer  et  mairas  mias  in  ma 
eoniactere.    Flatin.  153.    Daniel,  3,  106. 

*Xabb.  13,  599,  600,  639.    Platina,  152.    Giannoo,  X.  5.    Alex.  18»  295,  99i^ 


flk  TO&Dibility^s  corse,  hiyvmvBr,  did  not  consome  Heniy ,  ma 
did  his  ble^siug  proseire  Rodolphos*  His  apostolic  benedictiaa, 
which  he  proooitnced  on  Rodolphus,  was  of  little  use  in  time, 
whatever  it  might  effect  in  eternity.  The  osarper  fell  in  batde 
against  the  emperor.*  Holding  up  bid  hand*  wfaicfa  had  been 
wounded  in  the  engagement,  to  his  captainSy  ^  you  see/  said  the 
dying  warrior,  *tBs  band  with  which  I  swore  allegiance  to 
Henry.  But  Gregory  induced  me  to  break  my  oath  and  usurp 
an  unmerited  honour.  I  have  recdved  this  mortal  wound  in 
the  hand,  with  which  I  violated  my  obligation.'  That  martyr 
of  ambition,  treason,  perjury,  and  pontifical  dominatXRi  made 
this  confession  and  expired. 

Many  of  the  Italian,  German,  and  French  prelacy  in  die 
mean  time,  supported  Henry  against  Gregory*  The  enmeror 
mustered  a  party,  and  summoned  the  councils  of  Worms,  IVIentr, 
and  Brescia  against  the  pontiff.  The  council  of  Worms  accused 
his  holiness  of  perjury,  innovation,  and  too  great  fionilianty 
with  the  Countess  Matilda.  The  synod  of  Brescia  deposed  tm 
head  of  the  church,  for  simony,  perjury,  sacrilege,  obstinacy, 
perverseness,  scandal^  sorcery,  necromancy,  infideHt^,  heresy, 
and  Berengarianism.*  Henry,  in  this  manner,  enjoyed  the 
sweets  of  evangelical  retaliation,  and  returned,  according  to  the 
old  law,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  or  deposition  for  depositicm, 

Clement  deposed  the  Emperor  Lewis,  as  Gregory  had  de^ 
craded  the  E  mperor  Henry.  Lewis  indeed  waa  excommunicated 
by  the  pontiffs  John,  Benedict,  and  Clement  The  emperor, 
on  his  election,  had  not  submitted  to  be  crowned  by  the  pope, 
or  plaster^  with  the  hierarch*8  holy  oiL  John  the  Twenty- - 
second,  therefore,  according  to  custom,  excommunicated  Lewis. 
The  pope  fulminated  red-hot  anathemas  and  execrations  against 
the  emperor,  as  a  patron  of  schism  and  heresy.  Benedict  coo- 
firmed  John's  sentence,  and  divested  Lewis  of  the  imperial 
Kdignitjr,  which,  accordinff  to  his  infedlibility,  devolved  on  the 
ntiff  as  the  viceroy  of  heaven.  Clement  the  Sixth  degraded 
;wis  in  1344,  and  ordered  rtie  election  of  another  emperor.' 

Lewis,  however,  though  excommunicated  and  cursed,  protest 
ted  against  the  papal  sentence,  and  appealed  to  a  general  coui^ 
cil.  He  declared  that  the  imperial  dignity,  with  which  he  was 
vested  by  election,  depended  on  God  and  not  on  the  pontiff, 
.  who  possessed  no  authority  in  temporals.  He  even  retorted 
John's  deposition,  and  raised  Nicholas,  in  opposition,  to  the 
pontifical  throne.  The  emperor,  in  his  hostiuty  to  the  refrac- 
tory pontiffs,  was  supported  by  the  German  electors.    Hib 

^  Hebnold,  c.  29.    Albert  ad  Aim.  1080.    Gioimmi,  X.  5.    Cc'^nille,  415. 
*Garoii,19e.    Da  Pin,  2,  216,  817.    Q»iiimi,X.5. 
»Labb.  15, 148,  419.    Da  Pin,  953.    Dhm.  4.  55.  Osrou.  K 
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majesty  also  oonflnlted  the  universkies  of  Germany,  France,  and 
Italy,  especially  those  of  Bononla  and  Paris,  on  the  lawfukiess 
and  vahaity  of  the  papal  denunciations.  These  all  agreed  that 
the  acts  and  enactments  of  John  against  Lewis  were  contraiy 
to  Christian  simplicity  and  divine  philosophy.^ 

Boniface  and  Julius  deposed  Philip  and  Lewis,  French  kings, 
as ''Gregory  and  Clement  had  degraded  Henry  and  Lewis, 
German  emperors.  Boniface  was  a  man  of  profound  capacity, 
and  of  extensive  information  in  the  civil  and  canon  law.  Am- 
bition was  the  ruling  passion  of  his  soul ;  and  seemed,  in  him, 
to  be  without  any  bounds  or  limits.  He  hurled  his  anathemas 
in  every  direction  against  all  who  opposed  the  mad  projects  of 
his  measureless  ambition.  Philip  the  Fair,  the  French  king, 
who  withstood  his  usurpations,  was,  in  consequence,  visited  by 
the  papal  denunciations*  BonifisLce,  in  proper  form  and  witn 
due  solemnity,  excommunicated  the  king,  interdicted  his  king- 
dom, freed  his  subjects  from  their  allegiance,  and  declared  the 
government  of  the  French  nation  to  have  devolved  on  the 
Boman  pontiff.^ 

The  French  king  and  nation,  however,  refused  to  acquiesce 
in  the  pontifTs  decision  or  submit  to  his  temporal  autnority. 
Boniface  declared  that  Philip  was  subject  to  the  holy  see  in 
temporals  eis  wdl  as  in  spirituals ;  and  that  the  contrary  was 
heresy.  Philip  replied,  tnat  he  was  subject  to  none  in  tempo- 
rals; and  that  the  contrary  was  madness.  The  prince,  on  tnis 
occasion,  addressed  the  pontiff,  not  as  his  holiness,  but  as  his 
foolishness.  The  Parisian  parliament  burnt  the  papal  bulls. 
The  French,  consistingof  the  nobility,  the  clergy,  and  the  mag- 
istracy convened  by  the  king,  rejected  his  claims  and  confirmed 
dieir  civil  and  ecclesiasticaf  immunity.  The  vicar*general  of 
God  W8ts  assailed  in  turn,  and  found  ffuilty  of  simony,  murder, 
usury,  incest,  adultery,  heresy,  and  atheism.  The  majesty  of 
the  Church,  says  Manana,  •  was,  by  an  unprecedented  atrocity, 
violated  in  the  person  of  the  pope.*"  Has  infallibility,  mad- 
dened by  the  outrage,  died  of  grief  and  desperation. 

Julius  excommunicated  Lewis,  as  Boni&ce  had  anathemati- 
sed Philip.  His  supremacy,  in  1610  and  in  due  and  proper 
ibrm,  deposed  the  king,  interdicted  the  nation,  rescinded  the 
people's  oath  of  fealty,  and  transferred  the  kingdom  to  any 
successful  invader.    He  anathematized  the  Gallican  clergy,  the 

"    >  Acta  et  dogmata  Joamib  advemu  Caetarem,  ObristiaiiB  nmpUcitati  et  Divinii 
phQoiophiB  repagnare.    ATentinai,  VIL    Garon,  44.    Da  Pi;i,  2,  50S. 
•  Labb.  14.  1222.     Dan.  4.  380.    Marian.  3.  306.    Da  Pm,  560.     Mezeray,  % 

*Par  an  attentat  moai,  lamajestft  de  Pegliae  fet  viol^  en  la  penonne  do  Pape 
BoufaceVm     Mariana,  3»  804.    Da  Pin,  2,490. 
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eouncil  of  Pisa,  Milan,  and  Lyons,  and  all  the  sovereigns  who 
should  aid  the  French  monarch,  Lewis,  though  a  man  of 
honour  and  piety,  the  plenipotentiary  of  heaven  accursed  in 
dreadiii]  anathemas  and  imprecations*  The  kinff  of  Navarre, 
the  French  sovereign's  ally,  his  holiness  honoured  with  similar 
compliments  and  benedictbns,  and  his  kingdoms  with  equal 
tokens  off  pontifical  charity  and  benevolence.^ 

Lewis  withstood  Julius,  as  Philin  had  resisted  Boni&oe.  He 
convoked  a  general  assembly  of  the  French  clergy  at  Tours, 
which  estabhshed  the  nullity  of  unjust  excommumcations,  the 
light  of  repelling  pontifical  usurpation,  and  the  lawiiilness  of 
withdrawing  obedience,  in  ease  of  aggression,  from  the  Roman 
see.  Patronized  by  his  most  Christian  majesty,  the  council  of 
Pisa,  afterwards  translated  to  Milan  and  Lyons,  convicted  hia 
holiness  of  penury,  schidm,  incorrigibilit^s  and  obduracy,  and 
suspended  him  from  the  administration  of  the  papacy ;  and  his 
suspension,  in  the  French  nation,  was  authorised  oy  the  French 
king  and  government.* 

These  are  a  few  specimens  of  continental  depositions.  But 
the  Roman  pontiffs  also  extended  their  usurpations  to  the 
British  islands,  and  assumed  the  sovereignty  of  England  and 
Ireland.  Adrian  transferred  L*eland  to  Henry ;  while  Innocent* 
»^aul,  and  Pius  deposed  John,  Henry,  and  Elizabeth. 

Adrian  the  Fourth,  who  arrogated  the  power  of  transferring 
kingdoms,  was  a  striking  example  of  the  vicissitudes  of  human 
life,  and  the  {^resumption  of  many  who  rise  fix>m  penury  to 
power.  Born  in  England,  and  the  child  of  indigence  and  obscu* 
rity,  he  was  subject,  in  early  life,  to  all  the  hardships  which 
march  in  the  train  of  poverty.  He  lived  in  an  Enghsh  abbey, 
spent  his  juvenile  days  in  drudgery,  and  subsisted,  during  ms 
^outh,  on  alms  suppUed  by  the  cold  hand  of  chanty.  Elevated 
m  the  revolution  ot  human  affairs,  to  the  pontifical  dignity,  he 
displayed  all  the  arrogance  which  often  attends  a  sudden  tran* 
sition  from  meanness  to  celebrity.  He  compelled  the  Emperor 
Frederic  Barbarossa  to  officiat&jis  his  equerry.  His  imperial 
majesty,  in  the  sight  of  all  his  army,  had  the  honour  of  holding 
the  stirrup  for  his  pontifical  holiness.'  His  infallibility,  also,  as 
the  viceroy  of  heaven,  bestowed  Ireland  on  Henry  the  Second, 
king  of  England.  Henry's  petition  on  the  occasion  and  Adrian's 
grant  are  me  two  compietest  specimens  of  hypocrisy  and  the 
two  foulest  perversions  of  religion,  to  cloke  ambition  and 


( Lahb.  19.  536.    Daniel,  7.  5.    Marian,  5,  710,  711,  749.  787. 
•  Da  Fin,  284.    Oaron.  184.  Labb.  I»,  558.    Daniel,  7,  214. 
'Morery,  1.   130.     U  ftit  rewly^  que  Fr6d6rio  feroit  la  fanction  d'< 
aapr^a  dn  Pape.  Bni7fl,3.91. 
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avarice,  the  love  of  powex  mad  BKNiey,  ffaat  tbe  annals  ol 
natioBS  oScxi. 

Henrf  9  ia  IIM,  despatched  messengers  to  Adiian,  requesting 
his  infauibilitj's  permission  to  invade  Ireland*  His  design,  the 
English  sovereign  panetended,  was  to  exterminate  the  se^  of 
immorality,  and  tnm  the  brutal  Irish,  who  were  Christians  only 
in  name,  to  tbe  faith  and  to  the  way  of  truth.*  Adrian's  r^y 
was  complaisant,  and  fraud  with  tbe  grossest  dissimulation  and 
ambition.  He  pronounced  his  apostoUc  benediction  on  Henry, 
whom  be  slylea  his  dearest  son,  who,  on  account  of  his  resolu- 
tion to  conquer  Ireland,  would  r ^  "ain  glory  on  earth  and  felicity 
in  heaven.  F<^*^^  uid  heaTen,  m  the  apostolic  manifesto,  were 
to  be  the  reomimiiense  of  bloodshed  and  usurpation*  The  reduc* 
tion  of  Ireland  and  the  murder  of  its  inhabitants,  his  holiness 
represented  as  the  means  of  enlarging  the  bounds  of  the  church* 
teaching  the  truths  of  Christianity  to  a  barbarous  and  unlettered 
people,  and  eradicating  tbe  tares  of  vice  from  the  garden  of 
God.  All  this,  in  his  infallibility's  statement»  would  tend  to 
due  honour  of  irod  and  the  salvation  of  souls.  His  holiness, 
anxious  in  this  manner  far  the  salvation  of  men,  was  also  mind* 
fill  of  another  important  consideration.  He  had  the  recollec- 
tion to  stipulate  for  peter-^ence,  which  wsis  an  annual  tax  from 
each  famll}^'  This  fruit  of  Henry's  militanr  mission,  whidi 
Adrian  repeats  in  his  apostolic  bull,  seems  to  nave  been  conge- 
nial with  his  infrJlibility's  devotion,  and  gratifyicu?,  in  a  par- 
ticular manner,  to  his  pontifical  piety.  The  pcmtitt^  like  a  holv 
humble  successor  of  the  Galilean  fisherman,  r^ninds  the  English 
monarch  of  his  ri^ht  to  bestow  Ireland  on  Henry.  This  islandy 
his  infallibility  cuscovered,  and  all  others  which  have  been 
enlightened  by  the  sun  of  righteousness  and  shown  evidence  of 
their  Christianit7,  belong  to  the  -Roman  pontifil  Adrian, 
who,  it  appears,  heul  a  respectable  domain,  considered  Henry's 
application  for  apostolic  sanction  to  his  expedition,  as  an  earnest 
01  victory.  Adrian's  bull  was  confirmed  by  Alexander  the 
Third.  The  Irish  clergy  also  met  at  Waterford,  submitted  to 
the  papal  dictation,  and  took  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  Henry  and 
his  successors. 

Mageoffhegaa  and  Caron,  tiie  friends  of  Romanism,  have 
both  condemned  the  bull  of  Adrian»  which  trsmsf^red  Ireland 
to  Henry.^    Adrian's  sentencei  says  Mageoghegan,  *  violated 

^  Homines  nios  beatiales  ad  fidem  et  viam  redacere  Teritatis.    Paris,  91. 

*  De  singulis  domibaB,  annoam  amas  denarii  Beato  Petro  velle  solvere  pensioneiii. 
Labb.  13.  U,  15.      Mageogb.  1.  439,  et  2.  12.   Spon.  1152.  in. 

Ut . . .  qos  ad  hononDm  Dei  et  -aalatem  pfMnmont  animanim  taliter  ordiaeptBr, 
at  a  Deo  sempitenue  meroedis  ftuctqvi  «ojiKBqsi  merauris.  TriTettpa  Aan.  1165^ 
Hwheiy,  3.  ISL 

•  Mageo^  I.  44a    Caron,  c.  13. 
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tbe  rights  of  nations  and  the  niost  sacred  laws  of  men,  under 
the  specious  pretext  of  religion  and  refoirmatioa.  Ireland  was 
blotted  froth  the  map  of  nations  and  consigned  to  the  loss  ul 
freedom,  without  a  tribunal  and  without  a  crime.'  The  historian 
represents  Henry,  who  undertook  to  reform  the  bmtal  Irish, 
'as  a  man  of  perfidy,  superstition,  sdfishness,  and  debauchery, 
and  void  of  gratitude,  goodness,  and  religion.'  Adrian's  bull, 
says  Caron,  '  proclaims  the  author  a  tyrant  and  a  transgressor 
of  the  law  of  nations  and  equity.' 

Innocent  divested  John  of  England,  as  Adrian  had  vested 
Henry  with  Ireland.  Innocent  the  Third,  says  Orleans,  might 
boast  of  striking  nearly  all  the  crowned  heads  with  anathemas. 
The  Roman  pontiff  c^ned  the  campaign  against  the  British 
sovereign  by  a  national  interdict.  This,  which  he  published  in 
1208,  presents  to  tbe  eye  of  superstition  an  awful  spectacle.  All 
the  institutions  of  rehgion  were  suspended,  except  Baptism, 
Confession,  and  the  Viaticum  in  uie  last  extremity.  The 
churches  were  closed.  The  images  of  the  saints  were  laid  on 
the  grotmd,  and  the  bells  ceased  to  toll.  The  dead,  borne  from 
the  towns,  were,  without  ceremony  or  funeral  solemnity,  depo 
sited  in  pits  or  buried,  like  doge,  in  the  highways.* 

The  mterdict  being  found  ineffectual,  John,  in  1209,  was 
excommunicated.  AU  were  forbidden  to  hold  any  communica- 
tion with  the  king  at  table,  in  council,  or  even  in  conversation- 
His  deposition  followed  in  1212.  Innocent,  in  a  consistory  of 
the  sacred  college,  and  in  accordance  with  thdr  unanimous 
advice,  declared  John's  dethronement,  the  recisionof  his  people's 
oath  of  allegiance,  and  the  transfer  of  the  kingdom  to  Philip  tise 
French  monarch.  The  English  sovereign  was-denoimced  as  the 
public  enemy  of  God.*  The  French  king  was  encourarod  to 
take  possession  of  the  English  r^alm.  His  holiness  euorted 
all  Christians  in  the  British  and  French  States  to  rally  round  the 
standard  of  Philip ;  and  offered  a  pardon  of  all  an  as  an  induce- 
ment to  engage  m  the  holy  expedition.  He  granted  the  sol 
diery  of  tne  pious  enterprise  the  same  remission  as  the  pilgrims 
who  visited  tne  sacred  sepulchre,  or  the  crusaders  who  marched 
for  the  recovery  of  the  noly  land.  The  British  nobility  and 
people  were  invited  to  rebellion;  and  Hhe  English  barons 
rejoiced  in  being  freed  from  the  obligation  of  fidelity.*  Philip's 
piety  and  ambition  were  kindled  by  the  prospect  of  obtaining 

>  Corpora  anoqse  defanctonxm  de  civitatibiiB  et  viDiB  efierebmtar,  et  mort 
cannm,  in  hivm  et  fcwtatb  time  ontiomboB  etBaoerdotnm  nmiiitorio  flepediebantor. 
M.  Parw,217.    Polyd.  Vhig.  271.    OtleaiiB,  1.  US. 

*  TanqoAm  Dei  pablieam  boetem  penaqnaBtor.  Poly.  Viriiil.  XV.  Orleaai, 
1.  119. 

*  lies  Seinwon  nm  de  ie  rott  tbwm  de  lear  sermeiit  de  fidelity.    Dfla.it. 
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the  expiation  of  sin,  and  the  posseesion  of  a  kingdom.  He 
mustered  an  army,  equipped  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  sail,  and 
only  waited  a  favouring  gale  to  swell  the  canvass  and  wait  his 
anny  to  the  British  shores. 

The  thunder  of  the  Vatican,  the  disaBection  of  the  Englisht 
and  especially  the  armament  of  the  French  king,  alarmed  the 
British  sovereign  and  shook  his  resolution.  He  submitted  to 
all  the  despotic  demands  of  the  pontiff.  British  independence 
struck  to  Roman  tyranny.  John,  in  an  assembly  of  the  English 
nobility  and  clergy,  took  the  crovm  fiom  his  head,  dehvered  it, 
in  token  of  subjection,  to  Pandolphus  the  pope's  Nuncio,  from 
whom  the  king  condescended  to  receive  this  emblem  of 
Bovality.^  The  monarch  confirmed  his  submission  with  an  oath. 
These  transactions  completed  the  degradation  of  majesty.  This 
important  day  witnessed  the  debasement  of  the  British  sove* 
reign,  and  the  vassalage  of  the  British  nation.  Pandolphus,  in 
consequence,  who  was  vested  with  legatine  authority,  counter- 
manded Philip's  expedition.  Philip  had  only  been  the  tool  of 
Innocent's  despotism ;  and  his  agency,  when  John  submitted, 
became  unnecessary. 

Paul  the  Third,  in  1685,  issued  sentence  of  deposition  against 
Henry  the  Eighth,  in  retaliation  for  the  British  sovereign's 
rejection  of  the  pontifical  authority.  Henry,  indeed,  according 
to  Mageoghegan  and  Du  Pin,  '  was  guilty,  not  of  heresy,  but 
merely  of  schism.  He  changed  nothing  in  the  faith.  Big 
majesty,  without  any  discrimination,  persecuted  the  partizans 
of  popery  and  protestantism.  The  Reformadon  indeed,  in 
England,  had  not  appeared  under  Henry.  This  Revolution  was 
reserved  for  the  following  reign.'*  But  Henry  withdrew  fix)m 
the  papal  jurisdiction,  and,  in  consequence,  was  exposed  to 
papal  execration.  Paul  excommunicated  and  deposea  Henry, 
interdicted  the  nation,  and  absolved  his  subjects  from  their  oath 
of  allegiance.  He  transferred  the  kingdom  to  any  successful 
mvader,  and  prohibited  all  communication  with  the  English 
monareh.  He  deprived  the  king  of  Christian  burial,  and  con 
signed  the  sovereign,  and  his  friends,  accomplices,  and  adherents 
to  anathemas,  maledictions,  and  everlasting  destruction.  '  Paul,' 
says  Paolo,  *  excommunicated,  anathematized,  cursed,  and  con- 
demned Henry  to  eternal  damnation."    He  stigmatized  his 

«  Diadema  capita  edemptam  Pandolpfao  legato  tradit^  nunquam  id  jpae  ant 
beredes  acceptori,  nisi  a  Pontifice  Romano.  PolydoruB  Virgilias,  273.  M.  Paris, 
ffS7.  Daniel  8.  556.  Orleana,  1.  121.  Goneedimiu  Deo  et  noitro  Pape  Inno 
centio  cjaiqae  saccenoribaa  totmn  regniun  Anglis  et  totnm  regnum  Hibemue, 


pro  redemptione  peccatoram  nostroram.     Trivettua,  Am.  1213.    Dacbeiy,  3. 183 
*  La  reiorme  ne  a'etoit  paa  encore  montr^e  4  decouvert  aona  Henri  Vllf .    Oette 

revolution  etoit  reserv6e  an  resne  saivant.     Le  Roi  n'etoit  que  scbismatiqae. 

Mageogbegan,^2.  310.— Nihil  ^ludem  in  fide  xnutana.    Dn  Pin,  568. 
s  £oa  anathematisp  maledictionia,  et  damnatinnis  etemn  mucrone  peiciUhiHifL 
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posterity  by  Queen  Anna,  with  illegitimacy  and  incapacity  of 
succession  to  the  crown ;  while  he  delivered  his  partisans  to 
slavery. 

The  English  clergy,  his  holiness  commanded  to  leave  the 
kingdom,  and  admonished  the  nobUity  to  arm  in  rebellion 
against  the  king.  He  annulled  every  treaty  between  Henry 
and  other  princes.  He  enjoined  the  clercy  to  publish  thie 
excommunication ;  and,  with  the  standard  ofthe  cross,  to  ring 
the  bells  on  the  occasion,  and  then  extinguish  the  candles* 
All  who  opposed,  according  to  his  in&llibiuty,  ^  incurred  the 
indignation  of  Almighty  Gra,  and  the  blessed  Apostles  Peter 
and  Paul.' 

Pius  deposed  Elizabeth,  as  Innocent  and  Paul  had  degraded 
John  and  Henry.  His  holiness,  in  1570,  *  anathematized  her 
^^^sty  ^  ^  professor  and  patron  of  heresy,  despoiled  the 
English  queen  of  all  dominion  and  dignity,  and  freed  tne  British 
nation  from  all  subjection  and  fidelity.'  His  infallibility's  im- 
precations, according  to  Gabutius,  took  effect  on  the  British 
sovereiffn.  *  The  queen  of  England,'  says  the  historian  of  Pius 
the  Fifth,  *  exchanged,  in  1603,  an  impious  life  for  eternal 
death.'^ 

The  Roman  pontiff*  also  intrigued  fi>r  the  temporal  destruction 
of  the  English  queen,  whom  he  had  excommunicated.  This, 
he  attempted  by  rebellion  and  invasion,  and  through  the  agency 
of  Rodolpho  and  the  Spanish  king.  Rodolpho,  a  Florentine 
merchant  who  resided  at  London,  employed,  in  bis  zeal  for 
Romanism,  a  variety  of  stratagems  for  exciting  an  insurrection 
in  England.  Many  partizans  of  popery  and  some  nominal 
friends  of  protestantism,  actuated  by  ambition  or  a  desire  of 
innovation,  entered  into  the  conspiracy.  This,  according  to 
Gabutius,  *  was  an  evidence  of  their  pietv.'  The  majority  of 
the  nobility,  headed  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  engaged,  through 
the  activity  of  Rodolpho,  in  this  combination  for  an  insurrec- 
tion.*   The  rebels  were  to  be  supported  by  a  Spanish  army  of 

Cberob.  2.  704.  H  «wo\t  ezcommoni^,  aaathematiB^,  msadit,  condamn6  A  la 
damnation  externello.  Paol.  1.  166.  Labb.  19.  1203.  Magtsogh.  2.  310.  D« 
Pin,  568.  Alex.  93. 174.  PaolaSy  III.  Heniicnm  regno  ac  dominiis  omnibna 
priyatam  denunciat,  and  loca  omnia,  in  qnibu  rex  merit,  ecclesiaatioo  •abjicit 
interdicto.  Henrici  vaMallos  and  subiditos  a  joramento  fidelitatis  absoMt.  Alex. 
U.  420. 

*  Ipsam  Angloe  regno  omoiqae  alio  dominio  dignitate,  privilegio,  priratum  de- 
claravit,  omnesqiie  ac  singidos  tjoB  Bobditoa  a  jnramento  fidelitatia  absolvit,  latoi 
in  eoa  tyii  illiaB  legibns  and  mandatis  parerent  anathemate :  qoam  constitationem, 
Gregonus  XIII,  and  Sixtas  V.  innovamnt  and  confirmanint.  Alex.  24.  435. 
Mageogh.  3.  412,  413.  Impiam  Titam  cmn  sempitema  morte  commataTerit. 
Gabutius,  102.    Mageogh.  3.  409.    Thuan.  2.  770. 

*  Incolanim  animos  ad  Blisabethae  perditionetn,  rebellione  facta,  oonunorarat 
Anglorum  in  Elisabetfaam  |)ie  conspirantiam  itadia  Ibyeret.  Bodolfna  negotium  eo 
perdaxiti  at  pan  m^or  optimatnm  in  E^bed^iam  cooapirmt.    Gabat.  103* 
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1 0,000  men  from  the  Netherlands,  under  the  command  of  toe 
Dukeof  Alva.  But  the  vigilance  of  Cecily  Elizabeth's  Secretary, 
frustrated  the  machinations  of  Rodolpho  and  Alva. 

The  designs  of  Pius  were  afterward  pursaed  by  Gregory^ 
Sixtus,  and  Clemeat  Oregoiy  the  Thirteenth,  in  1580,  sent 
hia  apostolic  benediction  ta  the  Irbh  rebelsi  who»  according  to 
hi»  infallibility,  were,  in  the  war  with  the  English,  fighting 
against  the  finenda  of  hereay  and  the  enemies  of  God.  The 
pontiff  accompanied  this  beoadiction  to  the  Irish  army  with  a 
fi/evLBzy  pardon  o(  all  sins^  as  to  the  crusaders  who  marched  for 
the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land.  He  supported  his  benediction 
and  remission  with  a  levy  of  2000  men  raised  in  the  Ecclesiasti- 
cal stalies.  Sixtus  the  Fifth  also  fulminated  anathemas  and 
deposition  against  Elizabeth ;  and  urged  Spain  to  second  his 
maledictioiw  by  military  expeditions  to  Ireland.  Clement  the 
Eighth,  in  1600,  baded  Oviedo  and  La  Cerda,  whom  Philip  the 
8{Muiish  king  had  despatched  to  Ireland,  with  crusading  iudul 
g^Dces  to  im  who  would  arm  in  defence  of  the  faith* 

The  Spanish  king,  induced  by  the  Roman  pontiff,  sent  tw:; 
expeditions  to  Ireland,  under  Lerda  and  Aquilla,  witn  arms 
ammunition,  men,  and  money.  The  university  of  Salamanca 
in  the  mean  time,  as  well  as  that  of  Valladolid,  celebrated  fer 
learning  ajid  Ci^olicism^  delibeirated,  in  1603,  on  the  lawful* 
oess  of  the  war  wa^^ed  by  the  Irish  against  the  English.  The 
Salamancan  theolo^iansi  after  mature  consideration,  decided  in 
&vour  of  its  legality,  and  of  supporting  the  army  of  the  faith 
under  the  command  of  O'Neal,  pnnce  of  Tyrone,  agamst  the 
3ueen  of  England*  The  learned  doctors,  at  the  same  time 
aetermined  against  the  lawfiilness  of  resisting  O'Neal,  who  was 
the  defender  of  Catholicism  a^sdnst  heresy.  The  warriors  of  the 
faith,  according  to  the  Spanisn  university,  were  sowing  righte*^ 
Dusness  and  woidd  reap  an  eternal  recompense :  while  those 
who  supported  the  English  committed  a  mortal  sin,  and  woula 
sufter,  if  they  persisted,  the  reward  of  iniquity.  This  sentence 
proceeded  on  tne  principle,  which  the  Salamancans  assumed  as 
certain,  that  the  Boman  pontiff  had  a  right  to  use  tne  secular 
arm  against  the  deserters  of  the  faith  and  the  impugners  of 
Cathohcism.^  The  university  of  Valladolid  agreed  with  that  of 
Salamanca;  and  both,  on  the  occasion,  differed  from  their 
modem  reply  in  1778  to  Pitt  the  British  statesman. 

The  Roman  pontiffs,  in  these  and  various  other  instances, 

>  Magwgb.  3.  437,  542,  540.    Thiun.  4.  531. 

*  Magno  cam  merito  et  spe  mwuina  retribatioBM  storniB.  Mageogb.  3.  595. 
StalKira,  StS5.  Tanquam  eertiun  eat  acci{nendaa\  poiae  Bomantim  FontificMB 
fidei  deawtoroiy  et  eoi^  qiii  Catholiram  reUgiouem  oppagnuut,  armia  oompeQere^-* 
If  ageo^  3  596*    SUm,  193. 
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shewed,  in  practical  iliustradoDv  their  assamptbn  of  temporal 
axithorky.  JBut  these- viceroys  of  heaven  also  tancht  what  they 
practised  ;  and  ihculcaited  the  diebry  in  their  bulb,  as  well  aa 
the  execution  in  fact  The  partizans  of  the  French  system 
indeed  have,  with  the  assistance  of  dinffimg  and  sophistry, 
endeavoured  to  explain  tbes  piinoide  ottt  of  the  pontifical 
decretals.  Doctor  Slevin,  in  tne  Maynooth  examination,  has, 
on  this  topic,  exhibited  a  world  of  qoibbhng;  chicanery,  and 
Jesnitism.  The  learned  doctor,  vtith  adinirabte  dexterity,  plays 
the  artillery  of  misrepresents^on  and  bair4>readth  distinctions. 
He  noaintains  that  no  pope,  speaking  from  the  chair,  ever  pro- 

Gsed  this  doctrine  to  tne  church,  to  be  believed  as  revealed  and 
Id  as  an  article  of  faith*  Doctor  Higgins,  on  ^  same  occa** 
sion,  and  with  more  candour  asid .  dogmatism  than  Slevin, 
asserted,  that  no  pontiff  defined  for'  the  belief  of  the  faithful, 
that  the  pontifical  power  oi  dethroning  hings.  was  founded  on 
divine  nght.^  Tnsse  misrepresentations  and  evasions,  how« 
ever,  will  vanish  before  a  plain  unvarnished  statement  oif  &cts. 
These  foots  may  be  sumbed  fix)m  the  bulb  and  definitsons  of 
Gregory,  Bonifooe,  Paut  Pine,  and  Sixtus. 

Gregory  taueht  the  prmciple  of  the  dethronement  of  kinffs* 
with  as  much  decision  and  in  as  uneqtnvoGal  a  manner  as  he 
wielded  the  exercise.  Hls  infaUibih^,  in  a  Roman  council  in 
1076,  decreed,  that  the  power  of  bincung  and  loosbg  in  heaven 
and  earth,  which  extended  to  temporals  as  well  as  to  spirituals^ 
and  by  which  he  deposed  the  empedor  Henry,  was  given  to  die 
pontiff  b^  God.  Gregory,  in  consequence,  degradednis  imperial 
majesty  m  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  The 
sentence,  he  pronounced  in  councfl,  and  therefore  in  an  official 
capacity*  He  acted,  he  dedhured,  by  liie  anthorilj  of  God,  and 
therefore  by  divine  right* 

Gregory  afterwards  viodioated  bis  oonduct>  in  a  letter  to 
Herman,  who  requested^infennation  on  this  snbject  The  act|> 
he  said, '  was  warranted  by  many  certain  scriptural  proofs,'  and 
quoted',  as  a  specimen,  the  words  of  Jesus  conferring  the  power. 
of  the  keySt  He  represented, '  the  Holy  Fathers  as  agreeing 
in  his  favour  with  one  spirit  and  with  one  voice.'  The  contrary = 
opinion  his  holiness  called  madness,  fetuity,  impudence,  and 
ioolatzy.  Those  who  opposed,  he  styled  wud  beasta,  the  body 
of  Satan,  and  vtnemhefs  of  the  devil  and  antichrist*    Philip  im 

1  Slavin,  1S9.     Higniii,  275. 

•lAbb.  ».  49S»4iilS6O,da7,S8S»SS0;    Dumb.  1«  4a. 
*  HcjoM  rei,  tarn  molta  et  oertisatma  doomiiattte  in  mmnttah  mAyUuutxm  paginii 
i^yaitiiiiuir.    Qrag.  ad  Henii.    Matt,  zvi  16. 

Sancti  patrofl  in  hoc  cooAentienteBy  et  auan  tmo  tptihttf  M  naa  rooe  ecnoat^ 
dintei;    Labfc.  tt.  4M*«*-Contra  iUovom  umttiam,  qm  ndhndo  ore  gBrritiait— '?feo 
ifiOoiUte    SnelMi  litoJUilihi  iiiiiimjfc    UMi.  ia»  SitK  4Sr,  499. 
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French  mocaich,  whose  soul  and  kingdom,  Gregory  affirmed^ 
were  in  the  pondflpB  power,  his  holiness  denominated  a  ravenin? 
wolf,  an  iniquitous  ^rant,  and  the  enemy  of  God,  religion,  and 
the  holy  church.** 

Boniface  followed  the  footsteps  of  Gregory*  The  Roman 
pontiff,  says  Boni&ce  in  his  bull  against  Philip, '  wields,  accord- 
mg  to  the  words  of  the  Gospel,  two  swords,  the  spiritual  and 
the  temporal  He  who  denies  that  the  temporal  sword  is  in 
the  power  of  the  pope,  misunderstands  the  words  of  our  Lord/ 
His  in&Uibility  applies  to  the  pope,  the  language  of  Jeremiah, 
"  I  have  set  thee  over  the  nations  and  over  the  kingd<Mns." 
This  power,  continues  his  holiness,  *  is  not  human,  but  rather 
divine,  and  was  conferred  by  divine  authority  on  Peter  for  him- 
self and  his  successors.  He,  therefore,  who  resists  this  power, 
resists  the  institution  of  Qod.  The  subjection  of  all  men  to  the 
Roman  pontiff  is  wholly  necessary  for  sedvation.  All  this  the 
pontiff  declared,  asserted,  pronounced,  and  defined.^ 
.  Gibert,  Maimbourg,  and  Caron  admit  that  the  pontiff,  in  these 
words,  defines  the  pope's  temporal  power  from  the  chair,  and 
proposes  it,  as  an  article  of  faitn,  to  the  whole  church.  Accord- 
mg  to  Gibert,  '  Boniface  defined  that  the  earthly  is  subject  to 
the  spiritual  power,  so  that  the  former  may,  by  the  latter,  be 
constituted  and  overthrown.*  '  Boniface,'  says  Maimbourg» 
*  proposed  the  pontifical  sovereignty  over  all  earthly  kingdoms, 
in  temporals  as  well  as  in  spirituals,  to  all  as  an  article  of  faith 
necessary  for  salvation.*  ^  Boniface,*  according  to  Caron,  *  de- 
fined from  the  chair,  that  the  French  king  was  subject  to  the. 
Roman  pontiff  in  temporals  as  in  spirituals.'  Durand,  accord- 
iitigly,  states,  agreeably  to  the  canon  law,  that  ^  the  pontiff  by 
the  commission  of  God,  wields  both  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
swords." 

Paul  and  Pius,  in  their  bulls  against  Henry  and  Elizabeth, 
represented  themselves  as  ^  the  vicegerents  of'^God,  who  gave 

Hao  fara  b^stia.  PUi  in  Grag.->nii  diaboUoorpmiimt^ — ^Membra diibdi  Mem*, 
bra  sunt  AatichrUti.    Labb.  12.  501,  637. 

1  In  eJQB  potestate^  est,  tuum  regnom  et  anlma  tua.  Lopna  rapoz,  tyrannof 
iniqaiu.    Dei  et  tvligionia,  aaneta  eccleds  inimicaa.    Grec.  ad  PhO. 

'  In  hac  ejus  ^testate,  dnos  ^e  Gladiooy  jpiritaalem  videlicet  et  temporalem, 
evangeliciB  dictis  iustraimor.  Uterque,  ergo,  est  in  potestate  ecclesie.  Qui  in- 
potestate  Petri  temporalem  gladiam  ease  negat,  miJe  yerbom  attendit  Domini  f 
o(mstitni  te  hodie  super  gentes  et  regaa.  Ore  Divino  Petro  date,  aibique,^  saisqiie 
Bucoessoribus.  Qnicunque,  igitur,  buic  potestati  a  Deo  sic  ordinatie  resistit,  Dei 
ordinationi  resistit.    Bxtrav.  Oomm.  I.  S.  1. 

s  Bonifacius  VIII.  defimt,  terrenam  potestatam  spiritaaH  ite  aubdi,  nt  ilU  poarit 
4>  i«ta  institni  at  destitoi    Gibert,  3.  513. 

Boniface  propose  A  tons  les  fidelles,  coaune  «n  artiole  de  ibi,  dont  la  creanoe  eat 
necessaire  a  salot.    MavBiburg,  139. 

Definit  htc  Poutifex  ex  Gatbedra.  Caron.  c.  XI.«-Papa  utmaqne  gladiiim  babe^ 
sciliceti  teniKinlwaet  spiritittUsi,  excamiaiirininft  ML  Domi.  1.  51 
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the  pontiffs  the  sovereignty  above  kingd,  and  set  them,  in  the 
language  of  Jeremiah, "  over  the  nations  and  over  the  kingdoms, 
to  root  out,  and  to  pull  down,  and  to  destroy,  and  to  throw  down, 
to  build  and  to  plant."  Sixtus,  also,  in  his  bull  against  Heniy 
of  Navarre,  boasted  of*  the  immense  power  of  the  eternal  king 
conferred  on  Peter  and  his  successors,  who  in  consequence 
could,  not  by  human  but  divine  institution,  cast  from  thw 
thrones  the  most  powerfiil  monarchs  as  the  ministers  of  aspiring 
Lucifer/*  These  are  a  few  specimens  of  the  temporal  authority 
which  the  Roman  viceroys  of  heaven  assumed  over  earthly 
kings. 

These  insults  on  royalty  were  not  the  mere  acts  of  the  Roman 
pontiffs.  Pontifical  aeposition  of  kings  was  sanctioned  by  eight 
general,  holy,  apostoUc,  Roman  councils.  These  were  the 
councils  of  the  Lateran,  Lyons,  Vienna,  Pisa,  Constance,  Basil, 
Lateran,  and  Trent. 

The  fourth  council  of  the  Lateran,  in  its  third  canon,  enacted 
formal  regulations  for  the  dethronement  of  refractory  kings. 
The  offending  sovereign,  according  to  these  regulations,  *  is  first 
to  be  excommunicated  by  his  metropoUtan  and  suffragans ;  and, 
if  he  should  afterward  persist  in  his  contumacy  for  a  year,  the 
Roman  pontiff,  the  vicegerent  of  God,  is  empowered  to  degrade 
the  obstmate  monarch,  absolve  his  subjects  from  their  fealty, . 
and  transfer  his  dominions  to  any  adventurer,  who  may  invade 
his  territory  and  become  the  champion  of  Catholicism.'*  This 
assembly  consisted  of  about  1300  members.  The  Greek  and 
the  Roman  emperors  attended,  and  many  other  sovereigns  In 
person  or  by  tneir  ambassadors.  All  these  potentates,  in  the 
true  spirit  of  servility  and  superstition,  consented,  under  certain 
conditions,  to  degradation  by  his  Rommi  supremacy.  This 
enactment  was  indeed  the  debasement  of  majesty. 

The  general  council  of  Lyons  pronounced  sentence  of  depcH 
sition  against  Frederic  the  Second.  This  emperor  was  the  obie<^t 
of  many  papal  denunciations,  and  was  cursed  by  Hononus, 
Gregory,  and  Innocent.  Honorius  anatbemadzed  and  deposed 
Frederic,  and  freed  his  subjects  from  their  oath  of  fidelity. 
Gregory  the  Ninth,  says  Heinriciiis  and  Du  Pin,  *  proclaimed 
a  holy  war  against  Frederic,  and  cursed  him  with  all  possible 


>  Cherab.  2.  7041    Jerem.  I.  10.    Mageogti.  8.  409.    Thiia&.  4.  801. 

Sixtus  dixit,  Be  tapremam  in  omnoi  regM  M  princi^  nnive^iB  tism^  oanctoffiiM 
popolos,  gentet,  et  nationes,  non  htmmna  Mid  Diraia  iaatitatiood  nbi  tnditam 
potestatem  obtisere.  Barclay,  101.  c.  13.  Regna  et  prinoipatua,  cm  et  qnaiiAo 
▼olaerit,  dare  vel  aaferre  poasit.    Barclay,  7. 

*  Vaasaloa  ab  eiaa  fidelitate  denanciet  abaalntoa,  et  terrain  exponat  oathoBela 
Mcapandam,  qai  earn  poaiideaat.  Bliiini,  8.  807.  Labb.  13.  888.  Alex.  2L 
889.    Da  Pin,  571. 


solemnity/^  '  Hb  holiness/  aays  Farid, '  consigned  his  niaiestv 
U)  the  devil  for  destruetioo/^  His  in&llibility 's  sentence,  inaeea» 
is  a  beautiful  and  pwfect  specimen  of  pontifical  execration.  His 
holiness,  seven  times  in  socceasion  and  nearly  in  a  breath, 
excommunicated  and  aaadiematized  his  imperial  majesty,  ^  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  Sou,  and  Holy  Gnost,'  and  absolved 
his  subjects  from  their  oath  of  fidelity.  The  emperor  however, 
did  not  take  all  the  hierarch's  kindness  and  compliments  for 
nothing.  His  majesty,  ia  jpetum  and  in  the  overflowings  of 
gratitude  to  his  benefactor,  called  his  holiness,  *  Balamn,  Anti- 
christ, the  Prince  of  darkness,  and  the  great  dragon  that 
deceives  the  natbns.'^ 

Innocent  the  Fourth,  in  1346,  in  the  general  council  of  Lyons, 
vepeated  this  sentence  of  degradauon.  His  infallibility's  denun- 
ciation, oa  the  occasion,  was  a  master«-piece  of  abuse  and  impre- 
cation. The  pontiff  compared  the  emperor,  *  to  Pharaoh  and  to  a 
serpent,  and  accused  his  majesty  of  iniquity,  sacrilege,  treachery, 
profaneness,  perjury,  asaaBsinaiion,  adultezy,  schism,heresy ,  and 
church-robbery.'  Having  in  these  polite  and  flattering  terms 
characteiized  his  sovereign  bb  an  emissary  of  Satan,  his  holiness 
proceeded,  without  hesitation  and  in  the  language  of  blasjphemy, 
to  represent  himself  as  *  the  vicegerent  of  God,  to  whom,  m 
the  person  of  Peter,  was  committed  the  power  of  binding  and 
loosmg,  sjid  who  therefore  possessed  authority  over  emperors 
and  kings.'  The  emperor^s  dethronement  being  pronounced  by 
the  viceroy  of  heaven,  was,  according  to  his  infallibility,  ^  from 
God  lumself.'^  His  denunciations,  burling  Frederic  from  all 
honour  and  dignity,  his  supremacy  thundered  in  full  council, 
and  with  such  vociferation  and  fury,  that  he  filled  the  whole 
audience  with  astonishmcaat  and  dismay^  The  emperor's  vassals, 
absolved  from  all  fealty,  his  holiness  prohibited^  by  a|x>dtoUc 
Authority  and  oa  pain  oi  excommunication,  to  obey  Frederic,  or 
to  knd  the  feUon  noonaich  any  aid  or  favour. 

This  sentence  was  pronounced  *  in  fiiU  synod,  after  mature 

and  dili/^ent  delibemtkni,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  holy  coun- 

.  dL'^    Du  Pin,  indieed,  forgetful  of  his  usualcandour,  has  recourse 

^  Com  qiwnta  potest  sblemnitBte  devovet  Da  Fin,  547.  GUnuDD,  XVII,  1. 
F«m,  470.    Hemriciup,  Abii.  1227,    Canisias,  4.  ISl. 

«  Dominas  Papa  Satauae  dederit  in  Perditionem.  M.  Paria,  S4fi.  Ofnnes  qni  oi 
fidelitatis  juramento  tenentur,  decernendo  ab  observatione  jaramenti  higiumodi 
absolutoB.    Heinriciuft,  Anno  1227.    Canisioa,  4.  183. 

'  C'oBt  le  grasd  Dragon,  qui  lednit  rUnivera  rAntecbriat,  nn  autre  Balaam,  et 
mn  Princa  ido  TeneWea.    Bray.  8.  192. 

*  Ipaam  veUit  hoaCern  nwliwiim  privandi  iB^perio  condenumrit  Tdvettut,  Ann. 
1345.    Dachecy,  3. 193. 

A  deo,  ne  regnet  vol  imperet,  oat  abjectoa.  Paris,  651.  Labb.  14-  48, 67. 
Bin.S.  8S8.    Alex.  21.  733.    Ipaum. 

^  Omn  laeraMncto  concilia,  deliboratiaie  pnebabita  matorft  el  diligenti.  Pam 
651.    Labb.  14.51 


on  this  occasion  to  Jesuitism ;  and  represents  the  pontificail 
sentence  as  hasty,  and  the  sole  act  of  Innocent.  This  is  a  gross 
misstatement.  Thaddeus,  the  emperor's  advocate,  was  allowed 
to  plead  his  cause,  and  the  sentence  was  deferred  for  several 
days  for  the  purpose  of  afibrding  his  majesty  an  opportunity  of 
personal  attendance.  The  prelacy,  in  the  synodal  denunciation, 
concurred  with  the  pontiff.  *  The  pope  and  the  bishops,  sitting 
in  council)  lighted  tapers,  and  thundered,  says  Paris,  in  frightful 
fulminations  against  the  emperor."  Frederic,  therefore,  had 
the  honour  to  be  not  only  detnroned,  but  also  excommunicated 
and  cursed  with  candle  M^  in  a  universal,  infallible,  holy, 
Roman  tx>uncil.  This  testimony  of  Paris  is  corroborated  by 
Martin  and  Nangis.*  The  sentence  on  the  atrocious  Frederic 
was,  says  Nangis,  pronounced  after  *  diligent  previous  delibera- 
tion witn  the  assembled  prelacy.'  Innocent,  says  Pope  Martin, 
*  denounced  the  notorious  Frederic  at  Lyons  with  the  approba* 
tion  of  the  council.' 

The  general  council  of  Lyons  issued  another  canon  of  a 
similar  kind,  but  of  a  more  general  application.  *  Any  prince 
or  other  person,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  wno  becomes  principal  or 
accessary  to  the  assassination  of  a  Christian,  or  who  defends  or 
conceals  the  assassins,'  incurs,  according  to  this  assembly  in  its 
canon  on  homicide,  *tbe  sentence  of  excommunication  and 
deposition  from  all  honour  and  dignity."  This  canon  is  not, 
like  the  sentence  against  Frederic,  restricted  to  an  individual ; 
but  extends  to  all  sovereigns  who  are  guilty  of  a  certain  crime. 
The  Pope  decreed  this  enactment  in  proper  form,  and  with  the 
approbation  of  the  holy  ffeneral  council. 

The  general  council  of  Vienni,  in  1311,  under  the  presidency 
of  Clement,  declared  diat  *  the  emperor  was  bound  to  the  Pope, 
from  whom  he  received  unction  and  coronation,  by  att  oath  of 
fealty.'  This,  in  other  words,  was  to  proclaim  the  emperor  the 
subject  or  vassal  of  the  papacy.  Former  emperors,  according 
to  the  assembly  of  Vienna,  had  submitted  to  this  obligation, 
which  still,  according  to  the  same  infallible  authority,  *  retained 
its  validity.'^  His  holiness,  on  the  occasion,  also  reminded  his 
majesty  of  the  suj»eriority  which  the  pontiff,  beycHid  all  doubt, 

<  Dofminiu  Pftpa  et  pnclati,  asmdentos  ooncilio,  oflndelis  ftcoenste,  in  indictum 
imperatorem  Frederioom  terribilitcr  falgnzanint    Paris,  652.    Gianii.  XVII.  3. 

*  Diligenti  deliberatione  pmchabita  cam  pnelatis  ibidem  congregatis  super  nefim- 
dis  Frederici.     Nangis,  Ann.  1045.     Dachery,  3.  35. 

InnocentiiM,  memorafeam  Fredeitomn  hi  eonoilio  Lngdaneiwi,  eodemapprobante, 
ooneilio  denuBciavit    Dacfaenr,  3.  684. 

^  Sacri  appiobatiene  coacDii,  •tatoimiis,  ut  depoaitioiiiB  incurrat  sententiMM 
Labb.  H.  80.    Sex.  Decret.  V.  i.  1.     Pilhoo,  384. 

*  Oeclaramus  ilia  jaminenta  pnedicta  fidelitatii  «ziitone.  Olem.  L.  II.  T!t  9 
Pithoo,  356.    Bin.  S.  909. 
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iiossessed  ki  the  empire,  and  which,  in  the  person  of  Peter,  he 
Lad  received  from  the  Eang  of  Kings.  *  The  grandest  emperors 
and  kings,'  Clement  declared,  *  owed  subjection  to  the  eccle- 
siastical power  which  was  derived  from  Ood.'  ^ 

The  general  council  of  Pisa,  in  its  fifteenth  session,  forbade 
all  Christians  of  every  order  and  dignity,  even  emperors  and 
kings,  to  obey  Benedict  or  Gr^ory,  or  to  afford  diese  degraded 
pontiffs  council  or  &vour.  All  who  disobeyed  this  injunction, 
though  clothed  with  regal  or  imperial  authority,  the  Pisans 
sentenced  to  excommunication  and  the  other  punishments 
awarded  by  the  divine  precepts  and  sacred  canons.' 

The  general  council  of  Constance,  in  its  fourteenth  session, 
condemned  all,  whether  emperors  or  kings,  who  should  annoy 
the  synod  or  violate  its  canons,  to  perpetual  infamy,  the  ban  <» 
the  empire,  and  the  spdiation  of  all  regal  and  imperial  autho- 
rity. The  same  infaUible  assembly,  in  its  seventeenth  session, 
excommunicated  and  deposed  all  persons,  whether  clergy  or 
laity,  bishops  or  cardinals,  princes  or  kings,  who  should  throw 
any  obstacle  or  molestation  in  the  way  of  the  emperor  Sigis* 
mond  in  his  journey  to  Arragon,  to  confer  with  king  Ferdinand 
for  the  extinction  of  schism  in  the  church.  This  enactment 
roused  the  indignation  even  <^  the  Jesuit  Maimbouro^,  who 
styled  it  an  insult  on  all  sovereigns,  especially  the  French  king, 
through  whose  dominions  Sigismond  had  to  pass.  Du  Pin  on 
this  topic,  instead  of  his  accustomed  candour,  musters  an  array 
of  shuffling  and  misrepresentation ;  and  these',  indeed,  on  this 
fxscasion,  ms  cause  required.  The  Constantian  convention,  in 
its  twentieth  session,  granted  a  monitory  of  excommunication 
and  interdict  against  Frederic  duke  of  Austria,  if  he  would  not 
i^store  the  dominions  which  he  had  taken  finom  the  Bishop  of 
Trent  Tfa«  sentence  extended  to  his  heirs,  his  accomphces, 
the  loss  of  his  feudal  dominions,  which  he  held  from  the  church 
or  the  state,  and  the  absolution  of  his  vassals  from  the  oath  of 
fidelity.  The  Constantian  congress,  in  its  thirty-ninth  session, 
uiterdicted  the  obedience  of  cul  Christians  to  Benedict,  and 
sentenced  the  refractoty,  whether  bishops  or  cardinals,  empe* 
nirs  or  kings,  to  deposition  and  the  punishment  of  persons  guuty 
of  schism  and  heresy.* 

The  general  council  of  Basil  imitated  the  examples  of  the 
Pisan  and  Constantine  synods.     This  assembly,  in  its  fortieth 

*  Le  Roi  de»  Hou  a  doim^  one  telle  polnuioe  A  mo  eg&e,  qne  le  Boianme  lui 
appartient,  qn'elle  pent  ele«-er  lea  pliu  grands  Princes,  et  qne  les  Bmpereors  et  lei 
Sew  doivent  lui  obeir  et  la  tervir.     Bray.  3,  373.    Giannon,  XI.  1. 

<  Labb.  15.  1219.     Lenfan.  1;  978.     Da  Pin,  3.  5. 

•  Labb.  16.  236,  280,  303,  681.  Leofiut  1.  389,  439,  508.  Bm.  8. 1077, 1115 
Mainb.  347.    Da  Pin,  3.  14, 15, 16. 
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session,  commanded  aD  the  faithful,  even  emperors  and  kings, 
to  obey  Felix,  the  newly-elected  pontiff,  under  pain  of  excom- 
munication, suspension,  interdict,  and  deprivation  of  all  regal 
and  imperial  authority.* 

The  council  of  the  Lateran,  in  1512,  taught  the  same  theory. 
Cajetan,  in  this  assembly  and  without  any  opposition,  declared 
that  the  Pope  had  two  swords  ;  one  common  to  his  supremacy 
and  other  earthlv  princes,  and  another  peculiar  to  himself.  Leo, 
afterward,  in  the  certainty  of  pontincal  knowledge  and  the 
plenitude  of  apostoUc  power,  sanctioned  the  constitution  of 
Boniface,  teaching  the  subordination  of  the  temporal  to  the 
spiritual  power,  and  the  necessity  of  all  men's  subjection  to  the 
Roman  pontiff  for  salvation.^  This,  in  all  its  extravagancy, 
the  infallible  council,  in  its  eleventh  session,  approved  and 
confirmed. 

The  council  of  Trent  finishes  the  long  array.  This  celebrated 
assembly,  in  its  twenty-fifth  session,  excommunicated  the  king 
or  other  temporal  sovereign  who  permits  a  duel  in  his  dominions. 
•  The  excommunication  is  accompanied  with  the  loss  of  the  city 
or  place  which  had  been  the  scene  of  combat.'  The  territory, 
'  if  ecclesiastical,  is  to  be  resumed  by  the  church,  and  if  feudal, 
lo  revert  to  the  direct  lord.  The  duellists  and  their  seconds 
are,  in  the  same  canon,  condemned  to  perpetual  infemy,  spolia- 
tion of  goods,  and,  if  they  fall  in  fight,  to  privation  of  Christian 
burial.  The  spectators,  though  otherwise  unconcerned,  are 
excommunicated  and  sentenced  to  eternal  malediction.*  The 
same  synod,  in  its  twenty-fourth  session,  anathematised  the 
temporal  lords  of  every  rank  and  condition,  who  compel  their 
vassals  or  any  other  persons  to  marry.  Eight  infallible  councils, 
in  this  manner,  sanctioned  a  principle,  incompatible  with  politi- 
cal government,  fraught  with  war  and  perjury,  and  calculated 
to  unhinge  and  disorganize  all  civil  society. 

All  the  beneficed  clergy  in  the  Romish  communion  are, 
according  to  the  bull  of  Pius  the  Fourth,  sworn  to  all  these 
councils  and  canons.  The  following  is  contained  in  their  oath. 
*I  receive  and  profess  all  that  the  sacred  canons  and  general 
councils  have  delivered,  defined,  and  declared ;  and  1  shall 
endeavour,  to  the  utmost  of  mypower, to  cause  the  same  to  be 
held,  taught,  and  preached.  This  I  promise,  vow,  and  swear, 
•o  help  me  God  and  these  Holy  Gospels.**    Any  person  who 

>  Labb.  17,  41.     Orabb.  3.  120. 

«  Labb.  19.  726.     Bin.  9.  153.     Labb.  19.  968. 

*  Synodus  regem  excomrounicat  et  privat  ea  civitate  ao  loco/  in  qno  dnelli  6om. 
mittendi  copiam  fecerit.     Thoan.  5.  241.     Da  Pin,  3.  645.^   Paolo,  Vni. 

*  Spectatores  excommnnicationis  ao  perpetual  maledictionia  vinculo  tencantor. 
Labb.  20.  192. 

*  Omiiia  a  lacris  canonibiis  et  OBcnmenicu  eoncifiia  tndfta,  definita,  et  deelaratiw 
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tbould  infiringe  or  contradict  tbis  declaratioQ,  ^mSU  and  coi&- 
mandmentt  incurs,  according  to  his  in&Uibility,  the  indignation 
of  Almighty  God  and  the  hlessed  apostles  Peter  and  Paul 

The  reformation  introduced  the  fourth  era  on  tbis  subject  of 
the  deposing  power.  Protestantism,  from  its  infancy,  arowed 
its  hostility  to  this  principle  in  all  its  forms*  A  struggle,  there- 
fore, on  this  topic,  has  existed  for  three  hundred  years  between 
the  spirit  of  Protestantism  and  the  ambition  o[  the  Papacy* 
The  Itoman  pontiffs,  for  a  long  period  after  the  check  whidi 
the  reformation  gave  their  usurpation,  continued  to  prefer  their 
claims,  and  to  indulge,  with  fond  and  Ungerii^  attachment,  in 
dreams  of  former  greatness.  These  patrons  of  spiritual  iomi* 
nation  persisted  in  fulminating  their  anathemas  with  great 
resolution,  indeed,  but  little  terror.  The  denunciations  which 
had  been  hurled  with  more  efficiency  by  a  Gregory  and  a 
Boniface,  were  wielded,  but  without  effect,  by  a  Paul,  a  Pins, 
and  a  Sixtus. 

Paul,  Pius,  and  Sixtus,  even  after  the  commencement  of  the 
reformation,  thundered  deposition  against  Heniy  and  EUzabedi 
of  England  and  Henry  of^  Navarre*  Paul  the  Fifth,  in  1567, 
issued  the  bull  is  Cosna.  This,  says  Giannone,  overthrows 
the  sovereignty  of  kings,  subverts  regal  sovereignty,  and  sub- 
jects poUtical  government  to  the  power  of  the  papacy.  His 
m&Hibility  in  uiis  publication  excommunicated  by  wholesale, 
all  monarchs  who  countenanced  heresy,  as  well  as  all  who, 
without  special  licence  from  the  apostolic  see,  exact,  in  their 
own  dominions,  new  taxes  and  customs.  The  excommunicar 
tion  which,  according  to  his  Supremacy's  directicms,  is  published 
evezy  year,  extends  to  all  the  Protestant  sovereigns  in  the 
world.  His  holiness  also  enacted  ecclesiastical  laws  against 
civil  government,  which,  if  carried  into  full  execution,  would 
overturn  all  regal  authority  and  transfer  all  causes  to  episcopal 
jurisdiction.^  This  bull,  his  holiness  ordered  to  be  published 
on  holy  Thursday  and  to  become  the  law  of  all  Christendom* 

Paul  the  Fiflh,  in  1609,  issued  a  bull,  forbidding  the  English 
who  were  attached  to  Romanism  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiancs, 
which  had  been  prescribed  by  the  king  and  contained  a  dis- 
avowal of  the  deposing  maxim.  The  oath,  according  to  bis  in- 
fallibility, comprehen<&d  many  things  inimical  to  the  faith  and 
W  salvation,  ^ellarmlne,  on  the  occasion,  subsidized  the  pon- 
tiff, and,  in  support  of  his  theory,  quoted  Basil,  Gregory,  Leo, 

indobitaiitor  redpio  Bttpte  profiteor.    Utb  qaoram  cm*  ad  me,  in  miinere  meo, 
spectabit,  toneri,  docen,  et  pnedioari,  qaaBtum  in  me  erit,  curatomm,  ego  iden 
fpondeo,  voveo,  ac  Jorow    Sio  me  Deoa  adjuvet,  et  haeo  sancta  Dei  evaiurelifr 
Labb.  20.  222. 
>  Qiaonao,  XXXUI.  4.    Maimb.  S3. 
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▲Ian;  CajetoOi  Sixtus,  Mendosa,  Saedenis  and  Bedreasa.  Tlia 
king  irrote  an  apology  tac  the  oath ;  and  tfaa  Pope  caUed  the 
voyal  publkackoi  he^Gal»  aod  mbjoGted  lis  reader,  to  excom- 
munkauion*  But  bk  lofaUibility's  anatlieinas  were  vain*^ 
Jfany  took  the  pseflciibed  oath;  and  the  Pariaaan  tiniinerflily, 
in  defiance  of  pontifical  demtnciadoftSv  deduced  it  lawful. 

Paul  the  Fiim  also  canoabnd  Grefprv  the  Sev^cith,  and  in- 
•MTted  an  office  in  the  Roman  hrenary  tor  the  day  of  ibis  festw 
wbL  This  eulosifles  6r^|OTy's  dethronement  of  Henxy»  as  an 
act  of  piety  and  oeraism.  The  feUowing  are  extsacts  fiiom  die 
.irork  of  blasphemy.  ^  Gregory  ahone  like  iihe  snn  in  the  hcaiae 
tui  Ood.  He  deprived  Henry  of  his  iungdom,  aabd  freed  fass 
wassals  finm  their  fealty.  A&  the  earth  »  foil  oiim  dootnoe. 
He  has  departed  to  heaven.  Enable  us,  by  his  examf^  and 
.adwiocacy,  toovercome  attadyexsky*  Mdy he  intearcede  for  the 
.  Am  of  all  the  jieofieJ^  Alexander  the  Seventh  introduoed  diis 
.aScey  m  all  its  senselessness  and  impiety,  into  the  Roman 
faasOics.  Clement  the  Elewoth,  in  1704,  recommended  it  to 
lhe  Cisterciasis,  and,  m  1710,  to  theBenediednes.  The  impiety 
was  appmved  by  Benedict  the  Tfairteeoidi,  and  retains  its 
place  in  die  Roman  bxeviaiy,  though  rejected  by  most  Euna- 
pean  nations.* 

Pius  fhe  Seventh,  so  late  as  1809,  exoommnnicated  and  an^ 
thematized  Bonaparte.  His  holiness,  in  the  nineteenth  century^ 
{Mroceeded,  though  in  captivity,  to  pronounce  against  the  empe^ 
EOT,  sentence  of  excommnmcatian,  and  all  the  punishments  iD- 
flicked  by  the  sacred  canons,  the  apostcdic  consdtntions,  and 
llie  genmd  conncils.  His  anathemas,  which  were  pointless  as 
Priam's  dart,  Pius  buried  fiom  his  spiritual  artillery  against 
Napoleon,  on  account  of  his  military  occupation  of  the  eccleai- 
ttstical  states.^ 

No  pope  or  council  has  )e wr  diadaimed  the  powar  of  d»* 
-throning  kings,  though  time  and  experience  have  sngsested 
^eaudon  in  its  use.  This  &ct,  Crotty,  Andade,  and  Slevm  ad- 
mitted ill  their  examination  at  Maynooth.^  Many  of  the  pon^ 
tifis,  knowing  the  inutility  of  avowing  the  claim,  have  wisely 
allowed  it  to  sleep  in  oblivion  and  inactivity,  tiU  occasion  may 

'  Thnan.  OXXXVltt.  19.    Da  Pin,  570.    Tlman.  6.  435. 

•  Da  Bobw  ^(jcM  ezMnplo  et  intaBcetfioiM  oniaim  aditenBada  ibrtiter  mpffpuv. 
Bleat  flol  eflTuUit  in  demo  Dei*  Henricom  re^no  priviurtt  atqae  subditoA  popoloi 
ade  ei  data  liberavit.  Mi^vit  in  ccslam.  OmniB  terra  docmna  ejoB  repieta  eft 
Ipseintercedat  pro  peccatu  omniam  Popolornm.  Bray,  2.  491—- 493.  Grotty,  SS. 
Bre.  Bom.  6,  7.    Officia  Propria,  75—77. 

•  Oew.  MiaoeL  35.  197,  244. 

^  Pie  VU.  laoca  qua  boUe  1'  ^KefMonMnieatiDii  ooAtre  let  «ateiini»  faatenn^  «t 
•ZMateon  dee  violeBoee  eK«rce6a  eontra  k  ■aint^Uffe.    Onvtafe,  47  L 
^OnmjfH.    AaiM»iltt*    Sb»i]i»aoa. 
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ttwake  its  stombering  energy.  Bat  no  expims  lennnciation  of 
this  prerogative  has  ever  issued  fiom  die  Vatican*  The  ooonoflt 
also,  like  the  pontiffst  have,  in  no  instance  since  the  eleventh 
century,  disavowed  the  assumed  right  of  degrading  mooarchs. 
Another  &ct  is  worthy  of  observation.  The  congregation  <^  the 
Index  has  never  condemned  the  wtwks  of  BeUarmine,  Baronios, 
Perron,  Lesshis  and  other  authors,  who  have  supported  this 
claim  of  the  papacy  with  devoted  skdvocacy.  The  expurmto* 
rian  index  has  ffiven  no  quarter  to  the  patrons  of  heresy,  wnose 
literary  works  have  been  mangled,  mutilated,  and  oondemned. 
But  the  societjr,  which,  in  cases  of  schism  and  protestantism, 
has  proceeded  with  bquisitorial  zeal,  has  uniformly  treated  the 
abettors  of  the  deposing  power  with  unusual  forbearance  and 
courtesy. 

The  authority  of  the  Roman  pontiff  to  dethrone  sovereigns^ 
however,  since  the  days  of  Luther  and  Calvin,  has  declined. 
The  general  opmion,  says  Ang^e,  even  in  popish  Christendom, 
except  the  papal  states,  is  against  this  pnnciple.^  The  usur* 
pdtion  has  been  denied  or  deprecated  by  some  of  the  boldest 
partisans  of  Catholicism.  Two  reasons,  however,  whieh 
suflEiciently  account  for  this  feet,  may  be  assigned  for  the  disa- 
vowal. One  reason  arises  irom  the  utter  want  of  power  to 
enforce  the  claim.  According  to  Aquinas,  *  die  church,  in  its 
in&ncy,  tolerated  the  feithfiil  to  obey  Julian,  through  want  of 
power  to  repress  earthly  princes.'  The  loyalty  of  the  pristine 
ecclesiasdcsu  community^  clergy  and  laity,  samts,  confessors, 
and  martyrs,  the  angehc  dbctor  resolves  into  weakness. 
BeUarmine,  following  Aquinas,  *  represents  inability,  as  die 
reason,  wUch  prevented  the  Christians  fiom  deposmg  Nero, 
Dioclesian,  Julian,  and  Valens.'* 

The  Christian  commonwealth,  in  its  early  state,  soared  ftr 
above  all  such  meanness  and  hypocrisy*  But  the  Popish 
oonununity,  for  near  SOO  years,  have  acted  on  the  prudent  but 
unprincipled  maxims  of  Aquinas  and  Bellarmine.  The  Refor- 
mation detached  nearly  half  the  Eurt>pean  nations  fitim  the 
domination  of  the  Romish  supetsddon,  and,  b;  this  means, 
enfeebled  its  pow^.  Protestantism,  in  strength,  soon  became 
a  formidable  rival  of  popery ;  and  the  two  re%ions,  the  Romish 
and  the  Reformed,  now  divide  ChristendcMn  in  nearly  equal 
propordons.  The  defection  of  so  many  states  has,  in  a  great 
measure,  rendered  Rome's  spiritual  artillery  useless,  and  spoiled 

*  Eccleaain,  m  lua  nanritate,  nondam  habebat  poteftatem  tonranos  prindpei 
sonpeieendi,  et  ideo  tolerwdt  fideles  Jidiano  Apostate  obedire.  Aqtdn.  n.  It. 
H.  F.  51.  Bi  Ohriitiam  oUm  non  depomenrnt  Neroaam  et  DiocletiiuMnii,  «C 
jidiaaoM,  at  Vabtttam, id fidt quia daenmttirea teaperatoaOhiktiaiih.   BalLy.r 
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her  anathetnas  6f  nearly  all  their  tecrrors.  Kings  have  become 
vifis&tt  and  learned  to  contetnn  ecclesiastical  dcDimciatioiis. 
Rome)  therefore,  according  to  her  usual  policy,  has  ceased  to 
clfBum  an  authority  which  she  can  no  longer  exercise  with  sue* 
cess.  But  raise  her  to  her  former  i^vation,  and,  ancient 
ambition  returning  with  reviving  power,  she  would  reassume 
the  attitude,  in  which  she  once  launched  the  thunders  of  excom- 
munication, aSHghted  monarchs,  interdicted  nations,  and 
wielded  aU  the  destinies  of  man. 

A  second  reason  for  the  renunciation  of  this  maxim  arises 
from  the  efiects  of  the  refonnation  on  public  opinion.  These 
effects  are  not  to  be  estimated  merely  by  their  influence  on 
those  who  have  embraced  the  protestant  communion ;  but  on 
those  also,  who,  though  they  disclaim  the  name,  have  imbibed 
something  of  its  spirit  Many,  at  the  present  day,  remaining 
still  in  the  bosom  of  the  Romish  communion,  have  been  rea- 
soned or  ridiculed  out  of  some  of  its  loftiest  pretensions.  Senti- 
ments, in  consequence,  may,  on  this  subject,  be  now  uttered 
with  safety,  which  would  formerly  have  been  attended  with 
demger.  Answers  from  Alcala,  Valladolid,  and  Salamanca, 
simuai  to  those  returned  in  our  day  to  the  celebrated  Questions 
of  Pitt,  would,  in  the  sixteenth  centunr,  have  thrown  tne  doors 
of  the  Spanish  inquisition  wide  open  tor  the  reception  of  their 
authors.  The  light  of  the  reformation  exposed  the  misshapen 
&bric  of  papal  superstition,  in  all  its  frightful  deformity,  to  the 
gaze  of  the  world;  whilst  the  champions  of  jprotestantism 
pointed  their  heaviest  artillery  against  the  mighty  mass,  and 
carried  destruction  into  its  finowning  battkments^  which 
threatened  the  subversion  of  political  jpovernment  and  the  dis- 
organization of  civil  society.  Its  defenders,  in  consequence, 
abandoned  these  holds,  which  they  found  untenable  by  aU  their 
spiritual  tactics  and  artillery. 

The  king-deposing  power  of  the  papacy,  however,  is  never 
likely  to  return.  The  days  of  its  glory,  in  all  probability,  have, 
on  this  usurped  claim,  for  ever  departed.  Kings,  in  general, 
even  in  the  times  of  literary  and  religious  darkness,  resisted 
this  usurpation ;  and  often,  especially  in  France,  with  decided 
success.  Monarchs,  even  in  the  middle  ages,  frequently  con- 
temned the  thunder  of  excommunication  fulminated  from  the 
Vatican.  Those,  therefore,  who  successfiilly  contended  for 
their  rights  in  a  period  of  sross  superstition,  will  hardly  permit 
a  resumption  of  pontificEU  usurpation  when  philosophy^  and 
the  Reformation  have  poured  a  flood  of  light  over  Christen- 
dom. Prophecy,  on  the  contrary,  teaches,  in  clear  terms,  that 
Rome  will  fell  under  the  detestation  and  fury  of  regal  autho* 
ri^.    Kings,  in  the  strong  language  of  Revelation,  "  shall  hate 
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her,  luid  sbalf  maker  ber  desdale  and  nalced,  aud  thall  est  her 
flesh  and  born  her  vntik  fire.*'  The  sovereigns  of  the  earth,  it 
would  appear,  will  be  made  instrumental  in  overthrowing  the 
ecclesiafltieal  despotism,  the  fulminations  of  whose  spiritual 
artillery  often  shook  ibe  dirones  of  the  world  and  made 
monarchs  tremble* 


CHAPTER  Vn. 


PBBSEOUTION. 


rftBTlVSIOKS  or  TBK  FAJPACT — TBKKX  PXBIODS— ItBAT  PXRIOD:  KKUOIOVfl  LIBIA* 
TT — SECOND  PZRIOS;  riRSXCrTIOV  OP  PAOANISM — PXRSKCUTIOlf  OP  BXRX8T— 
PBRSaCOTIIfO  mf08,  tAIirtS,  THBOLOOUHt,  POPM^  ▲!!]>  COUNCILS— ORVSADBt 
AOAllfST  THX  AlfBIOHSBS—mqUUITlOll— THIRD  PBBIOD  ;  PXHSBCUTIirO  DOCTOBSy 
POPXS,  COUMOIL0»  AND  KllfOS— PBRBBOUTIOHS  IB  GBRMANT,  RBTHBRLANDS,  SPAIB, 
PRANCB,  ABD  X B OLA BD— DITBR8ITT  OP  ST9TXlff«-P0PXBB  DI8ATOWAL  OP  PBB> 
fXCUnOB— BODBBB  OPIBIOBS* 

Thb  popedom,  raised  to  the  supreBiacT  in  cbuvch  and  state, 
challenged  a  controlling  power  over  the  partisans  of  heresy, 
schism  and  apostacy,  as  well  as  over  kings.     The  sovereign 

Sontiffs,  in  the  madness  of  ambition  and  despotism,  affected  w» 
ominion  over  aU  mankind,  and  called  the  arm  of  the  civil 
magistracy  to  their  aid,  to  enforce  their  pretensbns.  Schis* 
matics  and  heretics,  accordingly,  thouefa  separated  fiom  the 
Romish  commtmion,  are  reckoned  subject  to>  its  authority,  aa 
rebels  and  deserters  are  amenable  to  the  civil  and  military  laws 
of  their  country.  The  traitor  may  be  punished  by  the  state  for 
his  perfidy ;  and  the  apostate,  in  like  manner,  may,  from  the 
church,  undergo  excommunication  and  anathemas^  He  may 
even,  according  to  Aquinas,  Dens,  and  the  universi^r  of  Salar 
manca,  ibUow^  by  that  of  VaUadolid,  be  compellea  by  arms 
to  return  to  the  profession  of  Cajthoficistm.^  This  assumption 
of  power  and  authority  has  given  rise,  as  might  be  expected, 
to  lon^  and  sanguinary  persecutions. 

Chnstendom,  on  the  subject  of  persecution,  has  witnessed 
three  distinct  periods.  One  commenced  with  the  era  of  Re- 
demption, and  ended  at  the  accession  of  Constantino,  the  first' 

1  Neqna  ilU  mtgu  mi  eecledam  ■pectast,  qiiam  trBii«fiis«  ad  exorcitom  pertn 
neant^a  guo  defecerant.  Non  negapdnm  tamen  qain  in  eccleals  potettate  amt 
"  '  "'    '  ^'^9,    Rorhiaia  m  ao%  Joxiidict]' 


Oat.  Trid.  5i.-^leviii,  216,  317.    Kameiy,  389« 
babaU    I>«ii%2,  SO. 

*  Foaae  Bomaniim  Pontificem  fidei  deaertorea,  annia  coai^aUaro.  Maceog.  S. 
Sd5.  Hnratioi  aunt  atiaaa  corporaliter  compaJleadi.  i^qmn.  2,  42.  Umretiei. 
aant  ooaapaQendi,  at  fidain  teneant.    Aqoiina,  II.  IC.  VIXI. 

Cogi  poaannt,  etiam  poenia  corporalilmai  at  reyertantor  ad  fidem.    Dena,  2  SS> 
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Cbristian  emperor.  During  this  period,  Christians  disavowed 
all  persecution  both  in  theory  and  action.  The  second  period 
extended  from  Constantino  till  the  Reformation.  This  long 
lapse  of  years  was  nx>re  or  less  characterized  by  continual  In- 
tokrance  and  persecution,  The  third  period  occupies  the  time 
which  has  intervened  between  the  Reformation  and  the  present 
day.  This  interval  has  been  diversified  by  many  jarring 
opinions  on  the  topic  of  persecution^  the  rights  of  conscience, 
and  religious  liberty. 

The  world  saw  more  than  three  ages  pass,  fix»m  the  era  of 
Christianity  tiU  the  accession  of  Constantme,  before  its  profes- 
sors disgraced  their  religion  by  the  persecution  of  heathenism 
or  heresy.  Intolerance  is  a  manifest  innovation  on  the  usage 
of  antiquity,  and  one  of  the  variations  of  Romanism.  The 
ancients,  Du  Pin  remarks,  '  inflicted  no  ecclesiastical  punish 
ment  but  excommunication,  and  never  employed  the  civil 
authority  against  the  abettors  of  heresy  and  rebellion.'  Du 
Pin  has  been  followed  by  Giannon,  Mariana,  Moreri,  and  Du 
HameL* 

The  Messiah,  the  apostles,  and  the  fathers  for  several  a^es, 
opposed,  in  word  and  deed,  all  compulsion  and  persecution. 
The  Son  of  man  came  not  to  destroy  but  to  save  tne  lives  of 
men.  This  he  stated  to  his  apostles,  when,  in  mistaken  zeal, 
they  wished,  like  Ellas,  to  command  fire  fixnn  heaven  to  con- 
sume the  Samaritans,  who,  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  party, 
were  hostile  to  the  Jews.  His  empire,  ne  declared,  is  spirit- 
ual ;  and  is  not,  like  Paganism,  Popery,  or  Islamism,  to  be 
established  or  enlarged  by  the  roar  of  axtsllery,  the  din  of  bat- 
tle, or  the  horrors  of  war.  When  Peter  struck  Malchus,  Jesus 
healed  the  wound,  and  condemned,  in  emphatical  language, 
the  use  of  the  sword  in  the  defence  of  his  kingdom.' 

No  two  characters,  indeed,  ever  displayed  a  more  striking 
contrast  than  the  Messiah  and  an  inquisitor.  The  Messiah  was 
clothed  in  mercy.  The  inquisitor  was  drenched  in  blood 
The  tear  of  compassion  stained  the  cheek  of  the  divine  Saviour. 
The  storm  of  vengeance  infuriated  the  &ce  of  the  inquisitorial 
tormentor.  The  Son  of  God  on  earth  was  always  persecuted; 
but  never  retaliated.  His  ardent  petitions,  on  the  contrary, 
ascended  to  heaven,  supplicating  piiy  for  his  enemies'  weak- 
ness and  pardon  for  their  sins. 

The  apostles  walked  in  the  footsteps  of  their  divine  master. 

>  Inaaditom  eetta  est  apod  antiqnot  qaemqnam  aliA  qaam  ezcommimicatioiiii 
tnt  depoBitioniB  poenA  fbisse  ab  ecclesia  malctatum.  Du  Pin,  44S.  Moltis  annis, 
eccloflia  civili  aathoritate  adverras  haeredcofl  et  rebeHes  minime  ma  eat.  Da  Pin 
440.— Oiannon,  XV.  4.    Mariana,  4.  365.    Moreri,  5, 129.     Da  Hamel,  691. 

•  Matt  xxW.  51,  52.    Mark  ziv.  47.    Lake  ix.  56,  and  txL  51.    John  xviiL 
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The  inspired  heralds  of  the  goepel  recommended  their  message 
b^  holiness  and  miraclest  accompanied  with  the  influence  of 
divine  energy.  Persecation  from  the  powers  of  earth  and  hell^ 
Irom  demons  and  men,  was  their  predicted  destiny*  But 
these  messengers  of  peace,  when  execrated,  blessed,  and  when 
persecuted,  showed  no  wish  for  retaliation ;  but,  in  submission 
to  their  master's  precept,  returned  good  for  evil. 

The  Others,  for  several  ages»  copied  the  eiaiaple  of  their 
Lord  and  the  apostles.  The  ancients»  Du  Pin  observes, 
taught  with  unanimous  consent  the  unlawfulness  of  compulsion 
and  punishment  in  rel^ion.'^  The  sentin^ents  of,Origen,  Ter- 
tullian,  Cyprian,  Lactantius,  and  Bernard  on  this  topic  are 
worthy  of  transcription  and  imitation.     Christians,  says  Origen, 

*  should  not  use  the  sword.'     Religion,  according  to  Tertplhan, 

*  does  not  compel  religion.'  According  to  Cyprian,  *  the  king 
of  Zion  alone  has  authority  to  break  the  earthen  vessds  ;  nor 
can  any  claim  the  power  which  the  Father  hath  given  to  the  Soo.^ 
Lactantius,  in  the  foUowing  statement,  is  still  more  full  and  ex* 
plicit, '  Coercion  and  injury  are  unnecessary,  for  religion,  can- 
not be  forced.  Barbanty  and  piety  are  far  different ;  nor  can 
truth  be  conjoined  with  violence  or  justice  with  cruelty.  Eeli- 
gion  is  to  be  defended,  not  by  killmg,  but  by  dying ;  not  by 
inhumanity,  but  by  patience.'  Bernard,  at  a  later  date,  enjoins, 
in  similar  language,  the  same  toleration.  '  Faith  is  conveyed 
by  persuasion,  not  by  constraint.  The  patrons  of  heresy  are 
to  be  assailed,  not  by  arms,  but  by  ar^ments.  Attack  them, 
but  with  the  word,  not  with  the  sword.'*  Du  Pin  has  shown 
that  the  ideas  of  Origen,  TertuIUan,  Cyprian,  Lactantius,  and 
Bernard  were  entertained  by  Gregory,  Athanasius,  Chrysos- 
torn,  Augustine,  Damian,  and  Anselm. 

The  second  period,  from  Constantino  till  the  Reformation, 
was  characterized,  more  or  less,  by  uninterupted  persecution 
and  constraint,  as  the  former  was  by  toleration  and  liberty. 
This  emperor's  proselytism  to  Christianity,  in  the  beginnbg  of 
the  fourth  century,  commenced  a  new  era  in  the  Christian 
commonwealth.     The  church,  in  his  reign,  obtained  a  new 

.  ^  Sancti  Patres,  unaazmi  conaensu  docent  eccleBiam  carere  omai  gladio  mateniati 
ad  homines  cogendos  et  pnniendos.     Da  Pin,  45d. 

>  AdversuB  neminem,  Gladio  ad  debemus.  Origen,  in  Matt  zxvi.  25.  Nee  reB- 
gionis  e8t  oogere  roUgioiiem.  Tertul.  ad  Scap.  69.  Fictilia  vasa  confringere 
jjomino  soli  concessum  est  eui  et  virga  ferrea  data  est.  Nee  quisquam  sibi,  qaod 
feoli  filio  Pater  triboit,  vindicare  potest.  Cyprian,  100.  Ep.  54.  Non  est  opos  ▼! 
H  iqjnria  quia  reli^o  eogi  nou  potest.  Longe  diversa  sdat  caraificina  et  pietaa  s 
nee  potest  aut  ventas  cum  vi,  aut  jostitia  cum  crodelitate  coiyun^  Defendenda 
enim  religio  est  non  occidendo  sed  moriendo,  non  stevitia,  sed  patientia.  Lactan. 
V.  19.  Fides  snadenda,  non  imponenda.  Bernard,  766.  Haeretici  capiantar, 
dico  non  armia,  aed  aisaiiieolia.  Aggredare  eoi  «ed  yerbo^  non  fbrro.  Bornaril. 
885.    Serm.  64.  «  «*» 
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edtAblkhment  t  and  the  dvil  poiwer  l)eg«i  txr  isancdim  tba 
ecclesiafiltical  aathorky.  The  magistracy  learned  to  act  ih 
cnison  with  tiie  clergy.  The  emperor,  however,  was  not  a 
persecutor  of  Paganism,  He  extended  Co  Heathenism  the  tol*- 
eration  which  he  withheld  finom  heresy.  The  prudent  monarch, 
ttnwilliiig  to  alarm  Pagan  sospician,  adYanced  with  slow  and 
cantious  steps  to  undermine  the  irregular  and  decayed  fabric 
of  gentihsm.  He  condemned  indeed  the  arts  of  divination, 
ailenced  the  oracles  of  Polytheism  which  had  been  convicted 
of  fraud  and  falsehood,  and  demolished  the  temples  of  Phoenicia^ 
which,  in  the  &ce  of  day,  displaced  all  the  abominations  of 
prostitution  to  the  honour  of  Venus.  But  he  tolerated  the 
priests,  die  immolation^,  and  the  worship  of  the  Grecian  and 
Roman  gods  of  antiquity.^ 

Constans  and  Constantius  imitated  the  example  of  Constan- 
tine.  Facts  and  monuments  still  remain,  to  attest  the  publie 
eicercise  of  idolatiy  during  their  whole  reign.  Many  temples 
were  respected  or  at  least  spared :  and  the  patrons  of  Pagans 
ism,  by  permission  or  connivance,  enjoyed,  notwithstanding  the 
f  mperial  laws,  the  luxury  of  saciifices,  processions,  and  festi* 
vals.  The  emperors  continued  to  bestow  the  honours  of  the 
army  and  the  state  on  Christians  and  Heathens :  whilst  wealth 
and  honour,  in  many  instances,  patronized  the  declinai^ 
institutions  of  Polytheism.* 

Julian's  reign  was  characterized  by  apostacy,  and  Jovian's 
brevity.  Valentinian  was  the  friend  of  toleration.  The  perse- 
cution of  Paganism  commenced  in  the  reign  of  Oradan,  and 
continued  through  the  reigns  of  Theodomus,  Arcadius,  and 
Honorius.  Oratian  and  Theodosius  were  influenced  by  Ambro^ 
sius  Archbishop  jof  Milan  t  and  the  clergy,  in  general,  misap^ 
plied  the  laws  of  the  Jewish  theocracy  and  the  transactions  of 
(he  Jewish  annals,  for  the  unchristian  and  base  purpose  of 
awakenine[  the  demon  of  persecution  against  the  moulderinff 
remains  of  Grecian  and  Roman  superstition.  Oratian  abolit^ed 
the  pretensions  of  the  Pagan  pontiff,  the  honours  of  the  priests 
and  vestals,  titosferred  their  revenues  to  the  use  of  the  cburch, 
the  state,  and  the  army,  and  dissolved  the  ancient  fabric  of 
Polytheism,  which  had  dishonoured  humanity  for  the  length- 
ened period  of  deven  hundred  years. 

Theodosius  finished  the  work  of  destruction  which  Gratiau 
had  begun.  He  issued  edicts  of  proscription  against  eastern 
and  wesDsm  ffentilism.  Cynegias,  Jovius,  and  Graudentius  were 
commissioned  to  close  the  temples,  destroy  the  instruments  of 

>  Moreri,  S,  1^.    Buwb.  YH.  Oan.  IL  56,  60.    Gibbon,  c  91.  22 
•  Cod.  Thood.  XVI.    Tit.  5.    Gibbon,  o.  28 


Bolatry ,  and  coiiiaeftte  tlie  cQiBA9cv«Caci  propevt^.^  Heatvy  fifies 
were  imposed  on  the  use  4»f  fraAluTicense  and  ISiotioQa.  The 
tamples  of  the  gods  were  afterwards  demoUabed.  The.&ireit 
structujres  of  antiquky,  the  spfeadid  and  beautiful  ^onumeBlf 
of  Oreciaa  architecture  vnea^^  by  mistaken  and  baxbarian  0eal» 
levelled  widi  &e  dust.  The  saiiidfied  Martin  of  Tours  i|i 
Graul^  marched  at  the  head  of  its  totfiered  monks  to  the  demolit 
tbn  of  dae  fanes,  the  idols,  and  the  coosecraled  groves  of  hif 
extensive  diocese.  Martin's  example  was  followed  bv  Mat? 
cellus  of  Syria,  whom  Theodorus  calls  divine,  and  by  Theophir 
lus  patriarch  of  Alexandria.  A  iew  of  these  grwd  edincef 
however,  were  spared  by  the  venaJtity  or  the  taste  of  the  civil 
or  ecdeatastical  governors*  The  Oarthagjoiiaa  temple  of  tlpa 
celestial  Venus  was  converted  into  a  Christian  church ;  and  H 
mrsoHax  ccmsetatBtioa  leacoed  fiom  ruin  the  na^^tic  dcHse  of  tho 
Boman  pantheoA.^ 

Gentilisna,  by  these  means,  was,  in  the  reign  of  ArcadiiHf 
and  Honoriufl,  expelled  from  the  Bovum  territoiy*  Theodor 
sius,  who  was  distm^ished  by  his  zeal  ibr  the  exterminatioa 
of  Polytheism,  questioned  whether,  m  his  time,  a  single  Pagaa 
remained  in  the  empire.  Its  ruin  affi>rds  perhaps  the  only 
example  in  dbe  annals  of  time  of  the  lotal  extirpation  of  a^ 
ancient  and  popular  superstition,  and  pi^esents,  in  this  point  of 
view,  a  singular  event  xa  the  history  m  the  human  mind.' 

But  the  fiiend  of  Christianity  aad  his  species  must,  in  man^ 
instances,  lament  the  means  by  which  the  end  was  eflfecte^ 
Paganism  was  indeed  aa  tinwieldly  and  hideous  system  of 
abomination  and^  folly :  and  its  destruction,  b^  lawiiii  xneansi 
must  have  been  the  wish  of  eveiy  fiiend  of  Ood  and  v^mu 
But  the  means,  in  this  caae,  ofiien  dishonoured  the  en4» 
Coercion,  in  general,  was  substitiited  /or  conviotbo,  and  terror 
SofT  the  gospel.  One  bkishes  to  read  of  a  Symmach^s  ;and  i^ 
Libanius,  two  heathen  orators,  pleadine  ibr  reason  and  persuar 
sion  in  ^  propagiation  <£  religion  ;  whilst  a  Theodo&sus  an4 
an  Ambrosms,  a  Christian  empeixDir  and  a  Christian  bisl^of)^ 
nrge  vaolenee  and  constraint  The  whole  soene  opeziB  a 
melancholy  but  striking  prospect  of  human  nature, .  T}» 
Christiaiis,  while  few  ma  pow^deas,  defpveoated  the  unba^ 
lowed  wemons  ctf  peraeoudon  wielded  with  suqh  fury  by  the 
Pagans.  But  the  aitniatkm  of  ihe  two  as  np  sooner  jreversedj 
than  the  beadiemi,  who  were  the  former  paztisans  of  intcdei^ 
aaace,  recommend  {btrbearanoe ;  iaod.tbe<%ui8ttaiw9,  tlie  fonnsifr 
advocates  cxf  tdfenflfeien,  iMsnme  the  uollioly  wms  of  fxoscixf^ 
tion. 

1  Theoph.  49.    Oodex  Theod.  6.  266—274.    Giaanoii  HL  6.    Ctodean,  3.  SSL 
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l*h6  hoMlity  of  the  secular  arm  under  the  Emperors  was  not 
restricted  to  Gentflism.  Heresy,  as  well  as  heathenism,  became 
tiie  object  of  imperial  persecution.  Constantine,  till  he  was 
Jperverted  by  the  tuition  of  the  clergy,  seems  to  have  possessed 
correct  views  of  religious  Uberty  and  the  rights  of  conscience* 
The  imperial  edict  of  Milan,  conceived  in  the  genuine  spirit  of 
liberality,  was  the  great  charter  of  toleration,  which  conferred 
the  privilege  of  choosing  his  own  religion  on  each  individual  of 
the  Roman  world.  The  beauty  of  this  fair  picture,  however, 
as  usual,  was  fading  and  transitory.  Its  mild  features  were 
«oon  dashed  with  traits  of  harshness  and  severity.  The  empe- 
l*or,  influenced  by  his  ecclesiastical  tutors,  imbibed  the  majams 
of  illiberality,  and  learned  to  punish  men  for  ccmsulting  their 
Own  reason  in  the  concerns  of  their  own  souls. 
"  Sovereigns,  according  to  the  sacerdotal  theology  of  the  day, 
acted  in  a  two-fold  capacity ;  as  Christians  and  as  governors. 
Considered  as  ChrisUans,  kings,  in  their  personal  character, 
should  believe  the  truth  as  well  as  practise  duty,  which,  as 
governors  and  in  their  oificial  relation,  they  should  enforce  on 
their  subjects.  Oflences  against  man,  according  to  these  clerical 
casuists,  were  less  criminal  than  against  Ood.  Theft  and 
murder,  of  course,  were  less  heinous  than  schism  and  heresy. 
The  edicts  of  emperors,  in  consequence,  came  to  be  substituted 
for  the  gospel  of  God.  Error,  according  to  these  theologians, 
was  to  be  remedied  by  proscription  ;  which,  according^to  com- 
mon sense,  may  produce  hypocrisy,  but  can  never  enUghten 
the  understanding  or  subdue  the  heart.  Constantine,  therefore, 
in  eonformity  widi  this  new  or  rather  old  plan  of  instruction 
and  proselytism,  issued  two  penal  laws  against  heresy ;  and 
was  followed,  in  the  hopeful  project,  by  Valendnian,  Gratian, 
Theodosius,  Arcadius,  and  Honorius.  Theodosius  published 
fifteen,  Arcadius  twelve,  and  Honorius  no  Jess  than  eighteen 
Df  these  inhuman  and  Antichristian  statues;  These  are  recorded 
In  the  Theodosian  and  Justinian  codes,  to  the  eternal  infemy 
of  their  priestly  and  imperial  authors.* 

The  chief  victims  of  persecution,  duringthis  period,  were  the 
Arians,  Manicheans,  PrisciDianists,  and  Faulicians.  Valenti- 
nian,  Gratian,  and  Theodosius  overwhelmed  Arianismwith  d&- 
■fitruction,  and  clothed  Trinitarianism  with  triumph.  The 
Arians,  however,  under  Constantius  and  Valens,  Boman  empe- 
ToTs,  and  Genseric  and  Hunneric,  Vandal  kings,  retaliated,  in 
Ylieir  turn,  in  dreadful  inhumanity  and  vengeance.  Valenti- 
nian  fined  the  Matiicfaean  doctors  and  interdicted  the  Mani- 
chean  assemblies.     Theodosius  exposed  them  to  infamy  and 

I  Theoph.  i%,  m,  46.    Oodez  The^dL  XTL    Tit Jk  p.  104r<-190. 


deprive<)  them  of  the  rights  of  citiaend.  Constantiney  Oratiaii, 
Maximns,  and  Honorins  harassed  and.  rained  the  &ction3  of 
Donatism,  Priscillianism,  and  Pelagianism.  The  Paulicians 
were  persecuted  in  the  most  dreadfui  manner,  during  the 
reigns  of  Constans,  Constantine,  Justinian,  Leo,  Michael,  and 
Theodora-  Ammianus,  a  heathen  historian,  and  Chrysostom* 
a  Roman  saint,  compare  the  mutual  enmity  of  Christians  at 
this  time,  to  the  fury  of  wild  beasts.* 

Heresy^  during  this  period,  was  punished  with  mom  or  less 
-severity,  according  to  the  ofiender's  supposed  criminality  or 
obstinacy.  The  penalty  was  banishment,  fine,  confiscation, 
infemy,  disqualification  of  buying  and  selling,  or  incapacity  of 
civil  and  military  honour.  The  Romail  code  contained  no  law, 
sentencing  persons  gailty  of  heresy  to  deaths  dapital  punish- 
ments, indeed,  in  some  instances,  were  inflicted.  This  was  the 
case  with  the  unhappy  Priscillian  and  some  of  his  partizsuas, 
who  were  prosecuted  by  the  inquisitorial  Ithacius  and  sentenced 
by  the  usurping  Maximus.  But  Maximus,  (m  tins  oocasion, 
exercised  an  illegal  authority  as  he  had  usurped  the  imperial 
power.  The  unhwfiil  and  unhallowed  transactiondisplayed  the 
oaseness  of  the  prosecutor  and  the  tyranny  of  :the  emperor. 
The  few  that  suilered  capital  punishment  for  sectarianism  were, 
in  general,  also  guilty  or  supposed  to  be  guilty  of  treason  oi 
rebellion.* 

The  Roman  laws,  on  the  topic  of  persecution,  continued  in 
this  state  dll  the  year  800,  and  in  tb&  eastern  empire  till  its 
dissolution  in  1453  by  the  Ottomans.  An  iinportant  change 
happened  about  the  commencement  of  the  nindi  century.  TUs 
consisted  of  the  great  eastern  schism.  The  Greek  and  Latin 
churches  were  rent  asunder  and  ceased  to  be  governed  by 
mutual  laws.  A  new  era,  on  the  subject  of  heresy  and  its 
punishment,  began  at  this  time  in  the  west,  and  laslbF^d  till  the 
year  1100  of  our  redemption^  comprehending  a  lapse  of  300 
years.  This  period  was  distinguisibea  by  superstitioa,  ignorance, 
insurrection,  revciution,  and  confusion.  Sectarianism,  in  the 
European  nations,  seemed,  for  three  centuries,  to  be  nearly 
extin^ished.  Egyptian  darkness  reigned  and  triumphed  over 
leammg  and  morahty.  The  world  sunk  into. a  literary  leth- 
argy :  and,  in  the  language  of  some  historima,  tlept  the  sleep 
of  orthodoxy.  Learning,  philosophy,  religion  error^  and  secta- 
rianism reposed  in  inactivity,  or  fled  &om  the  view/jamklst  the 

^  Ood^z  Thdod.  6.  113,  115, 120, 133.  Godeaa,  3.  9,  67.  Cod.  Theod.  0.  5, 
10,  130,  146.  Codex  Justin.  I.  p.  71,  75,  88.  NuUas  infestas  hominibaB  bestias, 
ot  sont  dibi  fetales  pleriqae  Obristiaiiimnm.  Amniisb.  XXII.  5.  IMaktp  9ftpkk 
iMffiTMuuir.    Gbrytos.  10.  632.    Horn.  27. 

«  Giannon,  XV.  4.    Snip.  fi^v.  Ii..48.    Cojeai,  ThApd^^  a6p|  IfV, 
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wide  and  debasiDg  donmuon  of  i§cioraiice,  iouBOralkyi  and 
»aperstitiony  which  stiperaeded  the  use  of  die  inquiaiUNr  and 
crusader.^' 

The  revival  of  sectarianism  foUowed  the  revival  of  Letters. 
Many  deaomiiiationB  of  this  kind  appeared,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  twelfth  oentuiy,  among  the  European  nations,  such  as 
the  Pooliciaais,  Catharians,  HenricianSi  Waldenses,  and  Alhi- 
genses.  The  Waldenseg  and  Albigenses  were  the  roost 
numerous  aaad  rational,  and  therefcwe  the  most  formidable  to  the 
Papacy.  All  these  cxmcurred  in  hostility  to  Romanism,  as  a 
i^stem  of  errcNT  and  superstition.  The  usurpation  and  despo- 
tism of  the  Pcnpedom  were  the  chief  objects  of  their  enmity  and 
opposition.  The  despotism  and  immorality  of  the  clergy 
•exposed  ihem  to  the  indignation  of  sectarian  zeaL  Philosophy 
in  Its  first  dawn,  learning  in  its  feeblest  glimmeriugs,  discovered 
the  defbrmUy  and  shook  the  dominatbn  of  the  Papacy.  The 
revival  of  literature,  however,  was  not  the  only  cause  of  opposi- 
tion to  BxHnanism.  Many  reasons  concurred.  The  reign  of 
superstition;  the  trafic  of  indulgences;  the  dissensions  between 
die  emperors  and  the  pontiffs ;  the  wars,  which,  for  two  bun- 
dled years,  had  desolated  the  Christian  world;  the  hixury  of 
the  bishops  and  mferior  dergy  ^  all  these  tended  to  arouse  the 
hostihty  of  men  against  the  overgrown  system  of  ecclesiasUcal 
tyranny.* 

This  hostility  against  the  princi|des  of  Popeiy  produced  a 
reaction  and  enmr^  against  the  partizaiis  of  sectarianism. 
Rome  plied  aU  her  spiritual  artillery,  and  vented  her  rage  in 
excommunication  and  massacre.  Heresy  or  rather  truth  and 
holiness  wore  assailed  by  kings,  theologians,  popes,  councils, 
crusaders,  and  inquisitors. 

Princeswiridedtheseculacr  arm  agabstthe  abettors  ofhecesy. 
Frederic  the  Oennan  emperor,  and  Lewis  the  French  king,  ao 
well  as  many  other  sovereigns,  enacted  persecutiug  laws;  against 
the  Waldenses  and  Albigenses.  Frederic,  in  1224^  promul- 
^ted  four  edicts  of  this  kind  from  Padua.  His  majeisty,  in  his 
imperial  politeness,  began  with  calling  the  Albigenses  vipers, 
snakes,  serpents,  wolves,  angels  of  wickedness,  and  sons  of 
perfidy,  who  were  descended  firom  the  author  of  iniquity  and 
fidsehood,  and  insnhed  God  and  the  church.  Pretending  to 
the  authority  of  Gknl  for  his  inhumanity,  he  execrated  all  the 
patrona  of  apostacy  fix>m  Catholicism,  and  sentenced  heretics 
of  every  sect  and  denomination  alive  to  the  flames,  their  prop- 
erly to  confiscation,  and  their  posterity,  unless  they  became 
:persecutofs,  to  infamy.     The  suspected,  unless  they  took  an 


1  Morai  «.  Its.   <akimoii,  XV.  4.    V«ay,lv48f. 
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(lath  of  raciilpittion,  vrere^  accounted  guiky.  Prmcea  were 
adoKMUshed  to  purify  their  dotmnkuis  bom  heretical  perversity ; 
aad»  if  they  refused,  their  land  mi^ht  without  hesitation  be 
seized  by  the  champions  of  Catholicism.^  This  was  the  firsi 
law  tb^  tnade  heresy  a  capital  ofienoe.  the  emperor  also 
patronized  the  inquiaitioBi  and  protected  its  agents  of  torture 
and  Eialevolence. 

Lewis,  in  1338,  issued  similar  enaotmants*  He  published 
laws  for  the  extirpation  of  heresy,  and  enjoined  their  execution 
Qfn  the  barons  ana  bailiffs*  He  rendered  the  patrons  and  pro^ 
tectors  of  error  incapable  of  giving  testimony,  making  a  wilL  or 
succeeding  to  any  honbur  or  emolument.  The  sainted  monarch 
encouraged  the  work  of  death,  and  in  the  language  of  Popa 
Innocent,  diffused  through  the  crusading  army '  me  natural  and 
hereditary  piety  of  the  French  kings,'  He  forced  Ita^nx)nd» 
Count  of  Toulouse,  to  nndertake  the  extermination  of  heresy 
from  his  dominions,  without  sparing  vassal  or  friend.  Alfbnsd, 
king  of  Arragon,  and  several  ot&rs  copied  the  exampb  of 
Frederic  and  Lewis,* 

The  emperors  were  sworn  to  exterminate  heretics^  The 
emperor  Henry,  according  to  Clement,  in  the  council  of  Vienna 
took  an  oath,  c^liging  his  majesty  to  eradicate  the  professors 
and  protectors  of  heterodoxy.  A  similar  obligation  was  im» 
posea  on  the  emperor  of  Germany,  even  after  the  dawn  of  thd 
Reformation.  He  was  bound  by  a  solemn  oath  to  extirpate, 
even  at  the  hazard  of  his  life  and  dominions,  all  whom  the 
pontiff  condemned.* 

Saints  and  pontiiSs,  in  these  deeds  of  inhi^manity,  imitated 
emperors  and  kings.  Lewis,  who  enacted  such  statutes  o( 
cruelty,  was  a  saint  as  well  as  a  sovereigUt  Aquinas  was 
actuated  with  the  same  demon  of  malevolence,  ana  breathed 
the  same  spirit  of  barbarity*  -  Heretics,'  the  angelic  doctof 
declares,  <  may  not  only  be  excomtmunicated  but  justly  killed* 
Such,  the  church  consigns  to  the  secular  arm,  to  be  extermina- 
ted from  the  world  by  death*'^    Dominic,  Osma,  Arnold> 

1  Hi  iquI  lapi  rapacas.  Hi  Bimt  tnff#li  peialoii  Hi  mat  filii  pnmtmtam,  •  patn» 
nequitiM  et  fiwidifl  autfa»re.  Hi  calubti,  oi  MipeDtOf,  q«i  latai^ter  videntiur  uwel^ 
pere.  Debitae  altioniB  in  eos  sladium  exeramus :  decernimus,  at  vivi  in  conBpectii 
bomiimm  combnrantar.     Labb.  14*  25,  26.    Da  Pin,  2,  486. 

«  Labb.  13.  1331.    VeUy,  4.  194.    Qib«rt»  1.  15. 

*  Omnem  hsremnit  f chiixna,  et  hereticos  j^aosUbet  fautorea,  reoeptatotesi  et  dt* 
fenaoreB  ipaonini  exterminaret.    Olem.  11.  Tit.  9.    Bruy.  3.  373. 

Lea  Pnncea,  et  encore  plua  lea  Bmpereon,  qui  en  font  dea  sermena  ri  Bolenmela, 
etant  etroitesMfnt  obliges  aoiia  ptfine  dea  oeopvea  d'extirper  oeiuc»  que  lea  papea 
ont  condamnesj  et  d'y  empli^er  iaaqu'  4  lew  otfttt  et  senie  leuf  vie.  PaeL  I 
103. 

^Hsretici  poBannt  non  aohiwi  exoonunotiicari,  ae4  et  jnate  ooeidi.,..£ccleaia 
reHnquit  eom  Jodioi  aecalaii  mujido  extenmnandim  pei  morWin.  AqQinua,  II* 
11.  m.  p.  48 
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Coorad,  Rainer,  Ouy,  Castebau,  Ouido,  Hodolf,  and  a  long 
train  of  saints  and  doctors  might  be  named,  who,  for  support- 
ing the  work  of  murder  and  extermination,  were  raised  to  the 
honours  of  canonization. 

The  pontiffs,  like  the  kings  and  saints,  encouraged,  with  all 
their  influence,  the  system  of  persecutbn  and  cruelty.  Urban, 
Alexander,  Lucius,  Innocent,  Clement,  Honorius,  and  Martin 
ffained  an  infamous  notoriety  for  their  ruthless  and  unre- 
&nting  enactments  against  the  pardzans  of  Albigensianism, 
Waldensianism,  and  wickliffism.  Urban  the  Second,  in  lOdO, 
decided  that  the  person,  who,  inflamed  with  zeal  for  Catholi- 
cism, should  sky  any  of  the  excommunicated,  was  not  guilty  of 
murder.^  The  assassination  of  a  man  under  the  sentence  of 
excommunication,  his  infallibility  accounted  only  a  venial 
crime.  His  hoUness  must  have  excelled  in  the  knowledge  of 
casuistry.  His  morality,  however,  Bruys  characterized  by  the 
ejpithets  diabohcal  and  mfemaL*  Lucius  the  Third  fulminated 
red-hot  anathemas  against  the  Waldenses,  as  well  as  against 
their  protectors  and  patrons,  and  consigned  them  to  the  secular 
arm,  to  undergo  condign  vengeance  in  proportion  to  their 
criminality.  Innocent  the  Fourth  sanctioned  the  enactments 
of  Frederic,  which  sentenced  the  partizans  of  error  and  apostacy 
to  be  burned  alive.  He  commanded  the  house  in  which  an 
Albigensian  had  been  sheltered  to  be  razed  from  the  founda- 
ion.  All  these  viceroys  of  heaven  concurred  in  consigning  to 
'n&my  any  who  should  give  the  apostate  from  the  faith  either 
counsel  or  favor ;  and  in  driving  the  magistracy  to  execute  the 
sanguinary  statutes,  by  interdicts  and  excommunication.  The 
crusaders  against  the  Albigenses  enjoyed  the  same  indulgences 
as  those  who  marched  to  the  holy  land.  Supported  by  the 
mercy  of  Onmipotent  God  and  the  blessed  apostles  Peter  and 
Paul,  Innocent  granted  these  holy  warriors  a  full  pardon  of  all 
sin,  and  eternal  salvation  in  heaven.* 

Provincial  and  national  councils  breathed  the  same  spirit  of 
persecution,  as  kings  and  pontiffs.  These  were  many.  But 
the  most  sanguinary  of  them  met  at  Toledo,  Oxford,  Avignon, 
Tours,  Lavaur,  Montpellier,  Narbonne,  Albi,  and  Tolosa. 
Anno  630,  the  national  council  of  Toledo,  in  its  third  canon, 
promulgated  an  enactment  for  the  expulsion  of  all  Jews  firom 
Spain,  and  for  the  permission  of  none  in  the  kingdom  but  the 

^  Nob  enim  eoc  hondoidM  arbitnamr,  t[atoB  adyenoi  excommmiicfttofl,  Zelo  Oar 
dlolioe  matrii  ardentat^  aliqvia  aomm  tmridiann  oontmgerit.    PHhou,  8S4. 

•  Bray.  2.  50S. 

*  Plenam  peceamimim  treiiiam  indnlgemiia,  at  in  retribtitione  jtutorun  salatis 
MtenuB  poUicemnr  aagmaiitiim.  Labb.  14.  64.  Benad.  1.  78.  et  2.  232.  Bruy. 
3.  13.    Du  Pin,  2.  335.    tabb.  13  643.  et  14.  23. 
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pro{ess(^8  of  ELomanisni.^  This  holy  assemUy  made  the  king, 
on  his  accessioQ,  swear  to  tolerate  no  heretical  subjects  in  the 
Spanish,  dominions^  The  sovereign  who  should  violate  this 
oathf  and  ail  his  accomplices,  would,  according  to  the  sacred 
tynod,  ^  be  accursed  in  the  sight  of  the  everlasting  Ood,  and 
become  the  fuel  of  eternal  fire.'  This  sentence,  the  holy 
Others  represented  '  as  pleasing  to  God.'  Spai^  at  an  early 
date,  began  those  proscriptions,  which  she  has  continued  to  the 
-present  day. 

The  council  of  Oxford,  in  1160,  condemned  more  than  thirty 
of  the  Waldenses  who  had  emigrated  from  Gascony  to  Eng- 
land, and  consigned  these  unhappy  suflferers  to  the  secular  arm. 
Henry  the  Second  ordered  them^  man  and  woman,  to  be  pub- 
licly whipped,  branded  on  the  cheek  with  a  red-hot  iron,  and 
jdriven  half-naked  out  of  the  city :  while  all  were  forbid  to 
grant  these  wretched  people  hospitality  or  consolation.  None 
therefore  showed  the  condemned  the  least  pity.  The  winter 
Taged  in  all  its  severity,  and  the  Waldenses  m  consequence 
perished  of  cold  and  hunger.^ 

The  councils  of  Tours,  Lavaur,  Albi,  Narbonne,  Beziers, 
and  Tolosa  issued  various  enactments  of  outlawry  and  ex 
termination  against  the  Albigenses  and  Waldenses.  These, 
according  to  the  sentence  of  those  sacred  synods,  were  excom- 
municated every  Sunday  and  festival ;  while,  to  add  solemnity 
and  horror  to  the  scene,  the  bells  were  rung  and  the  candles 
extinguished.  An  inquisitorial  deputation  of  the  clergy  and 
laity  was  commissioned  for  the  detection  of  heresy  and  its 
partisans.  The  barons  and  the  magistracy  were  sworn  to 
exterminate  heretical  pollution  from  their  lands.  The  barons 
who  through  fear  or  favor  should  neglect  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion, forfeited  their  estates,  which  were  transferred  to  the  active 
and  ruthless  agents  of  extirpation.  The  magistracy,  who 
were  remiss,  were  stripped  of  their  oflBce  and  property.' 

All  were  forbidden  to  hold  any  commerce  in  buying  or 
teUing  with  these  sectarians,  that,  deprived  of  the  consolations 

^  Hano  jpromolgainni  Deo  placituram  Bententiam.  Inter  reliana  sacnunenta^ 
ponicitn«  merit,  iraUam  non  eatliolictnn  permittere  in  rao  regno  aegere.  Teni&- 
mor  fatritw  extiterh  promusi  rit  anathema,  morantha,  in  conspecta  sempitemi  Del, 
•t  pabalam  eflSctator  i^is  ffitemi.    Carranza,  376.    Crabb.  2. 211.    Godea.  5. 157. 

*  Pracepit  b»retic»  infamis  characterem  fitrntHraa  eonim  innn ;  et  apectante 
popiilo,  Tirgia  coercitos,  nrbe  expelli,  diatriete  probibens,  ne  qnh  eoa  vel  boBpitfo 

lecipere,  rel  aHqao  solatio  confovere,  praeanmeret Algoria  intolerantia  (hyema 

qnippe  erat),  nemine  vel  exignnm  miBericordi^  impendente,  misere  iuterienmt. 
Labb.  13. 987,  388.    Neabriff.  II.  13.    Speltnan,  2.  60. 

9  Excommuiiicentar  in  eccleaiia,  jmlaatia  campanis  et  exdmitis  candeHs.  Labb. 
4. 1^58.  Dominoa  locoran  de  iliia  detegendia  solicitoa  ease,  et  illornm  latibula  dea- 
tra^re;  fsutores  basretioorani  teme  sna;  Jactara  et  aHis  p<Bnifl  plecti.^  BailUvnm, 
qui  eztermnMndlabaretici^openim  sou  dederit,  bonia  miia  et  magiatrata  exol 
Alex.  20. 1667.    Da  Fin,  8.  415     Labb.  18.  1237.    Hariaa.  2.  707 
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of  buiiianitTt  tb^  might,  accordmg  t«>  the  ooandl  of  Tour?* 
^  be  competlsd  to  renounce  their  error.'  No  person  was  allowed 
to  bJSoto  them  succour  or  proteetioci*  The  house,  in  which 
the  Albigessian  sheltered  his  head,  was,  as  if  contaminaied 
with  his  presence,  to  be  demolished  mud  the  ground  confijK^aliad. 
The  crave  itself  could  not  defend  the  heretical  tenants  of  its 
cold  domaina  from  the  fury  of  the  inquisitor.  The  body  or  the 
bones  of  the  Albigenses  that  slept  in  tbe  duet  were  to  be  disiii* 
terred,  and  the  mouldering  remains  committed,  in  impoteat 
and  un&vaiUnfl^  vengeance,  to  the  flames.^ 

The  councS  of  Tolosa,  in  1339,  waged  war  on  tias  occasion 
against  the  Bible  as  well  as  against  heresy.  The  sacred  synod 
strictly  forbade  the  laity  to  possess  the  Books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  in  the  vernacular  idiom.  A  layman,  in  the 
languaj^  of  the  holy  &thers,  might  perhaps  keep  a  Psalm-bodk, 
a  breviary,  or  the  hours  of  holy  Maiy  ;  out  no  Bible.'  This, 
Velly  admits,  was  the  first  prohibition  of  the  kind.  Twelve 
revolving  ages  Scorn  the  commencement  of  Christianity  had 
rolled  their  ample  course  over  the  world,  and  no  assembly  of 
men  had  dared  to  interdict  the  book  of  God.  But  a  synod,  in 
a  communion  boasting  unchangeabilitr,  arrogated  at  length  the 
authority  of  repeaUng  the  enactment  of  heaven  and  the  practice 
of  twelve  hunored  years. 

These  provincial  synods  were  sanctioned  by  general  coun* 
cils ;  which  therefore  were  blessed  with  infallibility.  These 
comprehended  four  of  the  Lateran,  and  those  of  Constance  and 
Sienna.  Anno  1139,  the  second  council  of  the  Lateran,  in  its 
twenty-third  canon,  excommunicated  and  condemned  the 
heretics  of  the  day  who  affected  a  show  of  piety.  These,  the 
infallible  assembly  commanded  the  civil  powers  to  suppress ; 
and  consigned  their  potectors  also  to  die  same  condemnation** 

The  Third  general  council  of  the  Lateran  issued  a  canon  of 
a  similar  kind ;  but  of  greater  rigour  and  severity.  This 
unerring  assembly,  in  its  twenty-*seventh  canon,  and  supported 
by  the  mtercy  of  God  and  the  ajithority  o£  Peter  and  Paul, 
excommunicated  on  Sundays  and  festivals,  the  Cathari  oj[ 

*  Nee  in  Yenditione  aat  emptioii^  aliqna  omo  ek  oumino  oommierpium  habeatav. 
mt  iolatao  laltem  hamaaitatii  aroiMO  ab  enore  yitai  tun  renpiicwe  oompeUantiuv 
|«abb.  13.  308.  Bene<i  i.  47, 52.  Domum  in  oua  fiierit  inyentaa  heretiGiui  dinM, 
at  fondum  confia«ari.  Alex.  2^.  6S7.  H»retika  •zhamentur  et  eomm  oadavera 
five  088a  pabHce  combnrantnr.    Labb.  14.  ISO.    Alex.  2.  670. 

'  Ne  laioi  Ubroa  veteria  aut  novi  testamenti  pennittantnr.  Ne  ■acroa  Ubroa  ia 
lingiiam  vnlgarem  trasBlatos  habeaaV  arctisainie  prohibet  SynodQB.  Labb.  IX 
1239.  Alex.  20.  668.  Mes.  2.  Sia  Ancun  laiqne  n'aora  chea  led  )es  \x7Tf  it 
Vancien  et  da  noveaa  Te8tament.    YeSfy,  4.  133. 

*  Boa  qui  religioeitatia  Bpeciem  simolantea,  tanqoam  bsraticoa  ab  eccleoia  Dfi 
peUiwu,  et  damnamna,  et  per  poteatatea  exteraa  coerceri  pnaoipinraa.  Deiemafm 
f onqoe  ipaQnu^  ejaadem  damnationia  vincolo  ift'v^wrvB'^     Bin-  S.  S0a« 


• 
€tascoiiiy,  Albi,  and  Tolosar  and  tbe  sentence  catebded  to  all 
their  pioteclorfi,  wbo  adinitted  tbooe  aosa  cf  eiror  into  tbe^ 
houses  or  knds^  or  to  anj  kind  of  traffic  oir  commiwfce*  Theur 
possessions  were  conskned  to  confiscation  and  themsebres  to 
slavery ;  while  any  who  had  made  &  teealy  or  oontcact  widi 
them,  were  acquitted  of  their  engagement.'  Cmsadera  were 
armed  against  these  adherents  of  heresy ;  and  the  holy  war- 
riors were  encooraged  in  the  work  of  eztenninatioik  and  dentb 
by  indulgences  and  the  assurance  of  eternal  felicity.  But  no 
oblation  was  to  be  offered  for  the  souls  of  the  heretics,  and 
their  dead  were  refused  Christian  bozial  on  consecittted 
ground* 

The  fourth  general  council  of  the  Latemn,  in  1346,  surpaa* 
sed  all  its  predecessors  in  sererity.  These  persecuting  con* 
ventions  seem  to  have  risen  above  each  other  by  a  regular 
gradation  of  inhumanity.  Tbe  third  excelled  the  second  oq 
vbe  scale  of  cruelty ;  and  both  again  were  exceeded  by  the 
fburdi,  which  indeed  seems  to  have  brought  the  system  o£ 
persecution  to  perfecticnoi.  This  in&113:>le  assembly  pronounced 
excoAmunication,  anathemas,  and  condemnation  against  al) 
heretics  of  every  denomination,  with  their  protectors;  and 
consigned  all  such  to  die  secular  arm  for  due  punishment/ 
The  ptoperty  of  these  sons  of  apostacy,  if  laymen,  was,  accor> 
diuff  to  tne  holy  fathers,  to  be  confiscated,  and,  if  Glezgymen» 
to  be  conferred  on  tbe  church.  The  suspected,  unless  they 
proved  their  innocence,  were  to  be  accounted  guilty,  and 
avoided  by  aU  till  they  affiyrded  condign  satisfaction.  Kings 
were  to  be  solicited,  and,  if  necessary,  compelled  by  eoclesias*- 
tical  censures,  to  exterminate  all  hefetics  mxa  their  dominions. 
The  sovereign,  who  shoizld  refuse,  was  to  be  exoommunioated 
by  the  metropolitan  and  snffiagans :  and,  if  he  should  prove 
refiractoty  for  a  year,  the  Roman  pontiff,  the  vicar-general  of 
Ood,  was  empowered  to  transfer  his  kingdom  to  some  chad»- 
pion  of  Catholicism  and  absolve  his  vassals  from  dietr  fealty. 
The  populace  were  encouraged  to  engage  in  crusading 
^pedkiods  for  the  extmction  of  heterodoxy.  The  a£ 
venturers  in  these  holy  wars  eiyoyed  the  same  indulgences 
and  the  same  honours  as  the   soldiery  that  marched   to 

<  Bm  et  dsfeiHons  eoran  at  Meepttnaf  anatlMnMiti  d^eennoHM  mibjacera.  Sdb 
anathemate  prohibennu,  ne  qoia  eos  in  domilnia,  vel  in  terra  toa  tenere  vel  fovero, 
▼el  aqgotiatmtiam  emu  «ia  eE^mnttf  ptitanmnfc  OcmfiaiTOtnr  eonm  boo*  et  Ube^ 
rm  nt  pdneipib»  hi^Mmodi  henilnea  mbjioeffe  aenrltali    Labb.  13.  430.    BSm 

»  Bxcovmnmioaaiaa  et  anatbematiwapa  e— lem  bweaaiy  oondenmantea  ttaireiw 
aoa  bvrelMoa^  qmbnaanmqaa  aoMuboa  aenaeantnr,  Labb.  IS.  934*  S^raodna 
luBmtiooa  omaea  diria  derovit,  et  damnatoa,  aeenlaribiia  poteatatibiia  tradi  joaait, 
SBimadTetfioiie  debita  foaiettdoa.    Alex..  tQ.  31S.    Bragr.  3.14S.    Gibert^l.  10* 
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the  Holy  Land*  The  prelacy  were  enjoined  to  bind  the 
people  of  their  vicinity  by  oath  to  infcrm,  if  they  knew  any 
guilty  or  snspected  of  heresy.  Any,  who  should  refuse  to 
sweaTy  were  to  be  considered  as  guilty :  and  the  bishops,  if 
remiss  in  the  execution  of  their  task,  wa:e  threatened  with 
canonical  vengeance. 

The  general  council  of  Constance,  in  1418,  sanctioned  the 
canons  of  the  Lateran*  The  holy  and  infallible  assembly,  in  its 
forty*fifth  session,  presented  a  shocking  scene  of  blasphemy  and 
baibarity.  Pope  Martin,  presiding  in  the  sacred  synod  and 
clothed  with  all  its  authority,  addressed  the  bishops  and  inquisi* 
tors  of  heretical  perversity,  on  whom  he  bestowed  his  apos* 
tolic  benediction.  The  eradication  of  error  and  the  estabush- 
ment  of  Catholicism,  Martin  represented  as  the  chief  care  of 
himself  and  the  council.  His  infallibility,  in  bis  pontifical 
politeness,  characterized  WicklifF,  Huss,  and  Jerome,  as  pestilent 
and  deceitful  heresiarchs,  who,  excited  with  truculent  rage, 
infested  the  Christian  fold,  and,  in  his  supnemacy's  beautiful 
btyle,  made  the  sheep  putrify  with  the  filth  of  falsehood.  The 
partisans  of  heresy  through  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  other  king* 
doms,  his  holiness  described  as  actuated  with  the  pride  of  Luci* 
&r,  the  fury  of  wolves,  and  the  deceitfulness  of  demons.  The 
pontiff,  then,  supported  by  die  council,  proceeded,  for  the  glory 
of  6od,  the  stability  of  Romanism^  and  the  preservation  of 
Christianity,  to  excommunicate  these  advocates  of  error,  with 
their  pestilent  patrons  and  protectors,  and  to  consign  them  to 
the  secular  arm  and  the  severest  vengeance.  He  commanded 
kiugs  to  punish  them  according  to  the  Lateran  council.  The 
above  mendoned  inhuman  enactments  of  the  Lateran,  therefore, 
were  to  be  brought  into  requisition  against  the  Boheo^ians  and 
Moravians.  These,  according  to  the  holy  synod,  were  to  be 
despoiled  of  all  property,  Chnstian  burial,  and  the  consolations 
of  humanity.^ 

•  The  genera]  council  of  Sienna,  b  1433,  which  was  afterward 
continued  at  Basil,  published  perseeodng  enactments  of  a  simi- 
lar kind.  The  holy  synod  assembled  in  the  Hi>ly  Ghost,  and 
'representing  the  umverial  churchy  acknowledged  m^  spread  of 
.heresy  in  differeirt  parts  of  the  world  through  the  remissness  of 
the  inquisitors,  and  to  the  offence  of  God,  the  injury  of  Catho- 
'hcism,  and  the  perdition  of  souls.     The  sacred  convention  then 

^  Haeredarohe,  Lticiferimsaperbia et rafai»lii)fma eirecti,  dfemonuin  frftudibos 
fOnti.  Oves  OhriBti  CathoUoas  baereaiazvlNB  ipri  BUceeniTe  infeeenm^  et  in  steiw 
core  mendaciorum  fecerunt  patreecere.  Oredentea  et  adhaerentes  eisdem,  taa- 
"  t)iiam  haereticoa  indioetiB  et  Telnt  liaiiBraliooB  ieonlan  Ouriae  ralinqiiatia.  Bin.  8. 
1 120.  Secandnm  teiiorem  Lateranensis  Oeneflii  ezpeUant,  nee  eoadem  domicilia 
tenere^  contraotoa  iniro»  negotiationes  ezeroere,  ant  tavmanitatn  aolatiacnmOfamti 
fidelibui  iMbfve  peimittant.    Bin.  S.  1121.    Grab.  3. 1166. 


commanded  the  inqtrisitors,  in  ev«ry  plaoe»  to  extirpate  every 
heresy,  especially  those  of  WickKff,  Huss,  and  Jerome.  Princes 
were  admonished  by  the  mercy  of  God  to  exterminate  error, 
if  they  would  escape  divine  vengeance.  The  holy  fathers  and 
the  viceroy  of  heaven  conspired,  in  this,  maoner,  to  sanction 
murder  in  the  name  of  the  God  of  mercy :  and  granted  plenary 
indulgences  to  all  who  should  banish  those  sons  of  heterodoxy 
or  provide  arms  for  their  destruction.^  These  enactments  wer^ 
published  every  Sabbath,  while  the  bells  were  rung  and  the 
candles  lighted  and  extinguished- 

The  fifth  general  council  of  the  Lateran,  in  1614,  enacted 
laws,  marked,  if  possible,  with  augmented  barbarity.  Dissem- 
bling Christians  of  every  kind  and  nation,  heretics  polluted  with 
any  contamination  of  error  were,  by  this  infallible  gang  of 
ruffians,  dismissed  from  the  assembly  of  the  fiuthful,  and  coo- 
signcd  to  the  inquisition,  that  the  convicted  might  undergo  due 
punishment,  and  the  relapsed  suflfer  without  any  hope  of 
pardon.* 

The  general  council  of  Trent  was  the  last  of  these  infallible 
conventions  that  sanctioned  persecutions.  This  assembly,  in 
its  second  session,  *  enjoined  the  exterminatipn  of  heretics  by 
the  sword,  thq  fire,  the  rope,  and  all  other  means,  when  il 
could  be  done  with  safety.'  The  sacred  synod  again,  in  the 
last  session,  admonished  *  all  princes  to  exert  their  mfluence  to 
prevent  the  abettors  of  heresy  from  misinterpreting  or  violating 
the  ecclesiastical  decrees,  and  to  oblige  these  objectors,  as  well 
as  all  their  other  subjects,  to  accept  and  to  observe  the  synodal 
canons  with  devotion  and  fidehty.'  This  was  clearly  an 
appeal  to  the  secular  arm,  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  acquies- 
cence and  submission.  The  natural  consequence  of  such 
compulsion  was  persecution.  The  holy  fathers,  having,  in  this 
laudable  manner,  taught  tejnpoiial  soverfeigns  their  duty,  con- 
cluded with  a  discharge  of  their  spiritual  artillery,  ,and 
pronounced  an  < anathema  on  all  heretics.'*     The  unerring 

^  ^  Volens  baec  sancta  ^nodos  remediam  adhibere,  statait  et  mandat  omnibTis  et 
Bin^lis  inciaisitoribtu  haeretics  pravitatis,  nt  solicite  intendant  inquisitioiii  et 
eztirpatioxii  baereriam  qaammcimique.  Omnes  Ghnstianae  rdigionis  principet  ao 
dominos  tarn  eccledasticos  quam  saeculares  hortatur,  invitat,  et  monet  per  vise  era 
misericordiae  Dei,  ad  extirpationem  tanti  per  ecclesiam  praedamnati  erroris  OTnoa 
celeritate,  ri  Divinam  ultionem  et  poenas  juris  evitare  volaeront.  Labb.  17.  97, 
98.    Bmy.  4.  72. 

'  Omnes  ficti  Cbristiani,  ac  de  6de  male  sentientes,  cnjascumqae  j^eris  aut 
nationis  fnerint,  necnon  haeretici  sea  aHqaa  baeresis  labe  pollati,  aOhnsti  fideliam 
coeta  penitas  eliminentnr,  et  quocnmqae  loco  ezpeUantar,  ac  debita  animadver 
flione  paniantar,  statuimos.    Grabb.  3, 646.     Bin.  2-  119.     Labb.  19.  844. 

3  On  devoit  lea  destraire  par  le  fer,  le  feu,  la  (fi-ode,  oa  tout  aatre  moyeii.  Paolo^ 
IV.  p.  604, 

Ut  pxinctpes  onmesi  qoet  £icit  in  domino  moneat  ad  operam-snam  ita  praestan- 
dam,  at  que  ab  ea  deoreta  sunt,  ab  haereticis  deprayari  aat  violari  non  permitUmt  i 
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cormcil,  octoated  aocording  to  tbrir  own  ^aecouiu;  by  the  HdVt 
Grfaost,  terminated  their  protmcted  •ddiberatioms,  not  with 
blessing  mankind,  but  with  cnrang  all  who  should  claim 
relmous  liberty,  assert  the  ricfats  of  conscience,  or  ppeflume  to 
differ  from  the  absurdity  of  their  CTnodal  decisions. 

The  principle  of  persecation,  therefore,  being  sanctioned^ 
not  only  by  theologians,  popes,  and  pjpovincial  synods,  but  also 
by  general  councils,  is  a  necessaiy  and  integral  part  of 
Ronmnism.  The  Romish  communion  has,  by  its  representar 
tives,  declared  its  ri^ht  to  compdi  men  to  renounce  hdterodoxy 
and  embrace  Catholicism,  and  to  consign  the  obstinate  to  the 
civil  power  to  be  banished,  tortured,  or  killed* 

The  modem  pretenders  to  liberality  in  the  Popish  commu- 
nion have,  in  general,  endeavonred  to  solve  this  difficulty  \^ 
dividing  the  work  of  persecution  between  the  civil  and  ecclesH 
astical  powers.  This  was  the  solution  of  Crotty,  fflevin,  and 
HiggiBS  at  ibe  Maynooth  examination.'  The  canons  of  the 
Lateran,  these  doctors  pretend,  were  the  acts  of  both  church 
and  state.  These  councfls  were  conventions  of  princes  as 
well  as  of  priests,  of  kings  as  well  as  of  clei^.  Their  enact- 
ments thensfore  were  aulWized  by  the  temj^ral  as  well  as  by 
the  spiritual  atithority. 

But  the  laity  never  voted  in  councils.  The  prelacy,  accord-* 
ingly,  Crotty  admits,  had  the  sole  right  of  sufiSrage,  and  these 
canons,  in  all  their  barbarity,  were  sugsested  t^  the  «)isGO- 
pacy,  by  whom  they  were  recommended  to  prinoes  and  kings* 
The  dergy  even  urged  the  laity  to  ibese  deeds  of  carnage  by 
interdicts  and  excommunication. 

The  solution,  even  on  the  supposition  of  concurrence  or 
collusion  betw^een  the  church  and  state,  is  a  beautiful  specimen 
of  Bhandean  dialectics.  Tristram  invented  a  plan  of  evading 
sin  by  a  division  similar  to  the  logic  of  Crotty,  filevin,  and 
tCggms.  The  process  was  simpk  and  easy.  Two  ladies 
between  them  contrived  to  repeat  a'word,  (he  pronunciatian  of 
which  by  one  would  have  entrenched  a  little  on  politeness  and 
morality.  Each  lady,  therefore,  rehearsed  only  half  of  the 
obnoxious  term,  and,  of  course,  preserved  a  clear  conscience 
and  committed  no  offence  against  propriety  or  purity.  Out 
learned  Popish  doctors,  in  like  manner,  and  by  equally  con- 
clusive reasoning,  have,  by  a  similar  participation,  been 
enabled  to  transubstantiate  sin  into  duty,  and  excuse  murder 
and  massacre. 

The  authority  of  the  Lateran,  Constantian,  and  Siennan 

■ed  ab  his  et  omnibas  derote  recipiantQr  et  fideliter  obsenmntor.    Labb.  520. 1S5 
Anathema  oanctis  hisretieis.    Bern.  Anathema,  Aoathema,  Labb.  80. 197. 
I  Orotty,  83y  67.    Bleviii.811.    Riggiau,  m% 


banbns  may  be  shown  in  anodier  way.  Popish  Clnisteiidoav 
without  a  single  murmur  of  oppoadon,  acquiesced  in  these 
decisions,  and  in  their  accom^dnment  in  the  massacce  of  the 
Albigenses.  None,  among  either  the  clergy  or  laity,  remmi«' 
strated  or  reclaimed.  But  a  Papal  bull,  received  by  open  or 
tacit  assent  and  by  a  majority  ^  the  Popish  clergy,  forms  a 
dogma  of  &ith.  This,  at  Maynooth,  was,  in  the  clearest  lan- 
guage, stated  by  Crotty,  Brown,  and  Higgins.^  Many  pontifist 
such  as  Urban,  Innocent,  Clement,  and  Honorius,  issued  such 
decretals  of  persecution.  These,  without  the  objection  of  a 
solitary  clergyman  or  layman,  were  approved  and  executed 
without  justice  or  mercy  on  the  adherents  of  heresy.  These 
principles,  therefore,  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  whole  Ronadi 
church,  and  have  been  maiked  with  the  sign  manual  of  in&Ui- 
bility. 

All  the  Popish  beneficed  clergy  through  Chrktendom  pro- 
fess, on  oath,  to  receive  these  persecuting  canons  and  councils* 
They  swear  on  the  holy  evangelisfts  and  in  the  most  schema 
manner,  ^  to  hold  and  teach  all  diat  the  sacred  canons  and 
general  councils  have  delivered,  defined,  aiMl  declared.'*  The 
rejection  of  these  enactments  would  amount  to  a  violation  of 
this  obligation.  Any  person,  who  should  infringe  or  contra^ 
diet  this  declaration,  wul,  and  commandment,  incurs,  accordina 
to  the  bull  of  Pius  tbe  Fourth,  the  indignatiom  of  Almi^ty  Ood 
and  the  blessed  apostles  Peter  and  Paul. 

Hie  legislation  of  kings,  pontiffs,  and  councils  was  no  idle 
speculation  or  untried  theeiy.  The  regal,  papal,  axid  synodal 
enactments  were  called  into  active  operation  :  and  their  prac* 
tical  accomplisbment  had  been  written  in  ciiaraccets  of  blood 
in  the  annals  of  the  papacy  and  the  inquisition. 

Pope  Innocent  first  sent  a  missionary  eicpedition  against  the 
Albigenses.  His  holiness,  for  this  purpose,  oommissioned 
Ramer,  Ouy,  Arnold,  Guide,  Osma,  Castelnau,  Rodolf,  and 
Dominic.  These,  in  the  execution  of  their  mission,  preached 
Popery  and  wrought  miracles.  Dominic,  in  particular,  though 
distkiguished  for  cruelty,  excelled  in  the  manufiu^ture  of  these 
*  lying  wonders.*  But  the  miracles  and  sermons,  or  rather  the 
imposition  and  balderdash,  of  these  apostles  of  superstition  and 
barbarity,  excited  only  the  derision  and  scorn  of  these  *sons  of 
heresy  and  error.'  The  obdurate  people,  says  Benedict, 
'  shewed  no  desire  for  conversion ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  treated 
their  instructors  with  contempt  and  reproach.*     *An  infinite 

»  Crot^,  7S,    Brown,  154.    Higgins,  274. 

*  Onuna  a  aaeriA  canonibos  et  oBcnmenids  ctmcSSSaM  tradita,  dctinita^et  deolmta, 
indabitanter  recipio  atqae  profiteor.  Ego  idem  spondeo,  yoreo,  ac  Jnro.  Sio  «i 
Deoa  adjnvet.    Labb.  20. 5K22. 
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number/  says  Nangis,  *  obstinately  adhered  to  their  error/ 
According  td  Mariana,  ^  The  Albigenses  increased  every  day 
and,  in  their  stupidity,  rejoiced  in  their  own  blindness.'  The 
gospel  of  Castelnau,  Rainer,  and  Arnold,  Velly  grants,  ^  met 
with  no  attention;'  and,  therefore,  according  to  Giannon's 
admission,  ^  made  no  impression.'^ 

His  infeUibihty,  Pope  Innocent  the  Third,  finding  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  his  gospel  as  preached  by  Dominic,  proclaimed,  by 
his  bulls,  a  crusade  against  the  Albigenses.  Supported  by 
divine  aid,  his  holiness,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts, 
granted  all  who  should  march  against  the  Albigensian  pestilence, 
uie  pardon  of  sin,  the  glory  of  martyrdom,  and  the  possession 
of  heaven.  The  pontiff,  by  special  favour  and  indulgence,  gave 
the  hero  of  the  cross,  if  he  fell  in  battle,  an  immediate  passport, 
by  a  short  way,  to  heaven,  without  ever  touching  on  purgatory.* 
These  rewards  assembled  half  a  million  of  holy  warriors, 
composed  of  bishops,  soldiers,  canons,  and  people,  from  Italy, 
France,  and  Germany,  ready  to  riot  in  blood  for  the  honour  of 
God,  the  good  of  society,  the  defence  of  Romanism,  and  the 
extinction  of  heresy. 

This  army  was  led  by  the  Earl  of  Montfort,  whom  ambition 
and  hypocrisy  marked  for  the  hero  of  a  holy  war.  The  arch- 
bishop of  Narbonne,  at  an  early  period,  painted  Montfort's 
ambition,  stratagems,  malice,  violence,  and  duplicity.  But  the 
contemporary  historians  ascribed  his  exploits  to  zeal  and  piety; 
while  Elaymond,  Count  of  Thoulouse,  who  was  Montfort's  rival, 
and  protector  of  the  Albigenses,  was,  on  the  contrary,  charac- 
terized as  a  member  of  the  Devil,  the  son  of  perdition,  the 
eldest  born  of  Satan,  the  enemy  of  the  cross,  the  defender  of 
heresy,  and  the  oppressor  of  Catholicism.* 

Thas  holy  war,  during  its  campaigns,  exhibited  a  great  diver- 
sity of  battles  and  sieges.  The  storming  of  Beziers  and  Lavaur 
wul  supply  a  specimen  of  the  spirit  and  achievements  of  the 
crusadm^  army. 

The  city  of  Beziers  was  taken  by  storm  in  1209,  and  the 

>  Les  deux  legato  travaillerent  qaelqae  ann^^s  avec  beanconp  de  zMe,  et  peu 
de  fruit.  Sans  qu'il  panit  qae  les  hetetiqiies  fussent  toachez  d'aucun  desir  de 
conversion.  Benedict,  1,  51,  52.  Mariana,  2,  686.  Alii,  quorum  infinitns  erat 
nnmcnis,  sao  pertinaciter  inhaerebant  errori.  Nangis,  Ann.  1007.  Dacheiy,  3. 
S2.  Tons  let  troii  se  mirent  4  faire  dea  sermons,  qui  ne  forent  point  ecout^s, 
Velly,  3,  436.    Giannon,  XV.  4. 

*  Nos  per  indulgentias  innovatas  Cmcesi^atos  et  fideles  alios  excitamus,  ut  ad 
«x1arpandam  pestem  hanc,  Divine  freti  auxuio,  procedant  in  nomine  Domini  Sab- 
eooth.    Alex.  20.  807.     Velly,  3,  430.     Thuan.  VI.  16.    Benedici,  1.  79. 

InnocentiuB  III.  sacram  adversus  baereticos  militiom  indixit     Alex.  20.  290. 

'  L'archev^que  de  Narbonne  depeint  les  demarches,  les  mendes,  les  violences, 
I'ambititm,  et  la  malice  de  oe  g6n6ral  de  la  croisade.  Velly,  3,  444.  Vrai  mem< 
|»reda  diable,  fils  de  perdition,  fils  ain6  de  Satan,  ennemi  de  la  croix.  Velly,  3 
437.    Mariana,  2.  687. 
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citizens  put  to  the  sword  widiont  distinctiOQ  of  condition,  age, 
•ex,  or  even  religion.  When  the  Crusaders  and  Albigenses 
were  so  mixed  that  they  could  not  be  discriminated,  Arnoldi 
the  Papal  missionaxy,  commanded  the  soldiery  to  '  ]dll  all  and 
Ood  would  know  his  own.'^  Seven  hundred  were  slain  in  the 
church.  Daniel  reckons  the  killed  at  thirty  thousand,  Meze- 
ray  and  VeUy  as  well  as  some  of  the  original  historians,  estimate 
the  number  who  were  massacred  at  sixty  thousand.  The  blood 
of  the  human  victims,  who  fled  to  the  churches  for  safety  and 
were  murdered  by  the  holt  warbiobs,  drenched  the  altars, 
and  flowed  in  crimson  torrents  through  the  streets* 

Lavaur  was  taken  by  storm  in  1211.  Aimeric  the  governor 
was  hanged  on  a  gibbet,  and  Girarda  his  lady  was  thrown  into 
a  well  and  overwhelmed  with,  stones.  Eighty  gentlemen,  who 
had  been  made  prisoners,  were  slaughtered  like  sheep  in  cold 
blood.  AH  the  citizens  were  manned  without  discrimination 
IB  promiscuous  carnage.  Four  hundred  were  burned  alive,  to 
the  extreme  delight  of  the  crusaders.*  One  shudders,  says 
VeUy  in  his  histoiy  of  these  transactions,  while  he  relates  such 
horrors. 

Languedoc,  a  country  flourishing  and  cultivated,  was  wasted 
by  these  desolators.  Its  plains  became  a  desert ;  while  its  cities 
were  burned  and  its  innabitants  swept  away  with  fire  and 
sword.  An  hundred  thousand  Albigenses  fell,  it  is  said,  in 
one  day :  and  their  bodies  were  heaped  together  and  burned. 
Detachments  of  soldiery  were,  for  three  months,  despatched  in 
every  direction  to  demolish  houses,  destroy  vineyards,  and  ruin 
the  hopes  of  the  husbandman.  The  females  were  defiled.  The 
march  of  the  holt  wabbiors  was  marked  by  the  flames  of 
burning  houses,  the  screams  of  violated  women,  and  the  groans 
of  murdered  men.'  The  war,  with  all  its  san^nary  accom- 
paniments,  lasted  twenty  years,  and  the  Albisenses,  during 
Ais  time,  were  not  the  only  suflferers.  Three  hundred  thou- 
sand crusaders  fell  on  the  plains  of  Languedoc,  and  &ttened 
die  soil  with  their  blood. 

'  Tnez  les  toaSf  Diea  eonnoit  cenx  qui  umt  a  lai  Soizante  xnine  habitaar 
paaserent  par  le  61  de  Topee.  VeUy,  3.  441.  l\  y  fat  ta6  plua  do  soixante  mille 
peraonnes.  Mezeray,  2. 619.  PronuBcaa  ciedeB  civiam  facta  eat.  Thuan.  1.  223. 
Vrha  capta,  casdea  promiscae  facta.  Alex.  20.  291.  Benedict,  1.  104.  Daniel, 
3.  518.    NangiR,  Ann.  1209.    Dachery,  3.  23 

*  Qaatr&-vingt  sentila  hommea  prisonniers  furent  egorg^  de  sang  froid.  Quatra 
cento  heretiqaoB  farent  brhUs  vifi  avec  nne  joye  extreme  de  la  put  des  croia6i. 
telly,  3.  454.  Beoediot,  1.  168.  Daniel,  3.  527.  Alex.  20. 292*  Naiigi%  Aim. 
1210. 

*  En  ▼iolant  fillea  et  fexnmea.  Brny.  3.  141.  Bn  im  seal  Jour,  on  egoi^ea  cent 
mille  de  ces  heretitiaea.    Brays,  3.  139.    Daniel,  3.  511.    VeUy,  4.  121,  135. 

On  promit  indulgenoe  et  abaolation  pleni^re  a  coax  qui  taeroient  dea  Vaadoia» 
lloren,  8.  48. 
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An  tfaU  bartwrilj  was  perpatrated  m  tbe  name  of  religioii 
The  carnage  was  oelebnted  as  the  triumph  of  the  i^urdiy  tha 
hoQour  of  the  Papacy,  wad  the  doiy  of  CaiboUdsm.  The 
pope  piodaiiDed  the  holt  wak  in  me  name  of  the  Lord.  The 
army  of  the  croas  exalted  in  the  maaaacre  of  Layanr,  and  tlie 
clergy  sud^  a  hymn  to  the  Creator  lor  the  glorious  victory*^ 
The  assassms  thanked  the  God  of  mercy  Ibr  the  work  of  de* 
struction  and  bloodshed.  The  soldiery,  in  the  nxmoing,  aft* 
landed  high  mass,  and  then  pioceedea^  during  the  day^  to 
waste  the  country  and  murder  its  population.  The  aasassioa* 
tion  of  sixty  thousand  citiaeos  of  Beaers  was  accounted,  saya 
Mariana,  *the  visible  judgment  of  heaven.'  Accoiding  to 
Benedict,  *the  heresy  of  Albigensianism  drew  down  the 
wrath  of  God  on  the  country  of  Lanffuedoc.' 

The  Crusaders  were  accompauied  with  another  engine  of 
horror  and  inhumanity.  This  was  no  less  than  tlie  zkfbrn ai» 
OTQUisiTioif.  The  inventor  of  this  inquisition,  according  lo 
Benedict,  was  Dominic,  who  was  also  the  first  Inquimtor  Gene« 
ibL  This  historian,  indeed^  aeems  doubtful  whether  the  be* 
^oevrilent  and  Christian  idea  suggested  itself  first  to  Dominic  or 
to  Innocent,  to  the  saint  or  to  the  pontiff.  But  D<Mninic  first 
mentiooed  it  to  Ainold.  The  saint  also  established,  as  agenta 
of  this  tribunal,  a  oonfi^atemity  of  knights  whom  he  callea  the 
MILITIA  or  jBsua.'  These  demons  of  destructioa,  these  fiends 
of  blood,  the  blasphemer  had  the  effrontery  lo  represent  as  the 
warriors  of  the  Captain  of  Salvatioo.  Gregoiy  the  Ninth,  in 
more  appropriaSe  langus^  styled  the  kniffhts  the  miutia  cm 
noMiNio.  These,  in  £nly « were  called  the  kni^ts  of  the  inquH 
skion,  and  in  Spain  the  taumliara  of  the  holy  office* 

Benedict  is  ^aile  out  af  temper  with  some  historians,  who 
would  rob  Donunic  of  the  g^ory  of  b^ng  the  first  inquisitor,  and 
who  bestow  that  honour  on  Hodolf,  Castelnau,  and  AmoUU 
The  invention  of  the  holy  (vffioe,  and  the  title  of  Inquisitoi^ 
general,  in  dns  author's  opinioQ»  crowns  bis  heio  with  immortal 
renown.'  ^  The  historian  of  Waldensianism  therefore,  has  etsp* 
nalized  his  patron's  name,  by  combining  it  with  an  institution 
Erected  fer  numan  destruotion^  associate  with  scenes  of  blood, 
and  calculated  to  awaken  horror  in  every  mind  which  retains 
a  single  sentiment  of  humamtv. 

Dominic,  it  must  be  granted,  was  well  qualified  for  his  office* 
He  possessed  all  that  impregnable  cruel^,  which  enabled  his 
mind  to  soar  above  every  filling  dfcompassioa*  and  to  extract 


*I^6l-g4  AwHoHiwcfce—caopaa  dmrtba  I'hyaMit  Vqm  Orifr.    TeBf 
9.454,121.    Alex.Sa30r.    MariM%2.  SSf.    BflMdiet,  9. 138. 
«IlBraMMilMFMmsaebMaic«a«J«RM.    ]kMd.S.lSl. 
•  Beaed.  S.  181.    Ouimoik  XXXU.  S. 
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pleaMire  firom  scenes  of  tortnre  and  miaery*  TKe  tormeote  of 
men  or,  at  least,  of  heretics  were  bis  enjoyment.  The  saint,  iv 
Satanic  and  unsated  malifffiit j,  env>;^ed  the  spec^cfe  of  hb 
victim's  bleeding  veins,  dislocated  joints,  torn  nerves,  uid 
lacerated  limbs,  quivering  and  convolsed  with  ngoay. 

Proofs  of  his  innnmanity  appeared,  in  many  instaQces,  in  the 
Doly  war  and  in  the  holy  oSSce^  During  the  crusade  against 
Ae  Albigenses,  though  a  pretended  rnissionarVt  he  encoor- 
aged  the  holy  warriors  of  tne  cross  in  the  work  of  massacca 
and  murder.  He  marched  at  the  head  of  the  army  wkh  a 
crucifix  in  his  hand ;  and  animated  the  soidienr  to  deeds  of 
death  and  destruction.^  This  was  the  way  of  disseminatiz^ 
Dominic's  gospel  The  cross  which  diould  be  the  emblem  of 
peace  and  mercy,  became,  in  perverted  application,  the  signal 
of  war  and  bloodshed  ;  and  the  professed  aposde  of  Chrisliimij^ 
preached  salvation  by  the  sword  and  the  inquisition* 

The  holy  office  as  weU  as  the  holy  war  showed  Dominic'i 
crudty.  The  inquisition,  indeed*  during  his  superintendence^ 
had  no  legal  tribunal ;  and  the  engines  of  torment  were  not 
brought  to  the  perfection  exhibited  in  modem  days  of  Spanish 
inquisitorial  glory.  But  Dominic,  notwithstanding,  coula,  evea 
with  this  bundling  machinery  and  ¥dthout  a  chartered  estab* 
fishment,' gratify  ms  feelines  of  benef^olence  in  all  their  refine- 
mei^  and  delicacy.  Diskx^ating  the  joints  of  the  refractory 
Albigensian,  as  prax^dsed  in  the  Tolosan  Znquisilion,  afforded 
die  saint  a  classical  and  Chrifltian  amusement  This  kind  opera* 
tioQ,  he  performed  by '  suspending  his  victim  by  a  cord,  affixed 
to  his  arms  that  were  brought  behind  his  back,  which,  being 
raised  by  a  whed,  lifted  off  tne  ground  the  suspected  Waldei^ 
sian,  man  or  woman,  who  refus^  to  ooi^fess  *  6&  feroed  by  the 
vblenoe  of  torture.''  Innocent  commissioned  Dominie  to  pun* 
ish,  not  only  by  confiscalaon  and  banishment,  but  ako  with 
death ;  and,  in  the  execution  of  his  task,  he  stimulated  tha 
magistracy  and  popalace  to  massacre  the  hamdess  professors 
of  WaldensJamsnii  *  His  saintship,  by  words  and  untACLBSi 
convicted  a  hundred  and  eighty  Albigenees»  who  were  at  <Hia 
time  committed  1o  the  flames.'* 

Boch  was  the  man  or  monster,  who,  to  the  pseseat  day,  is  f| 
fiiU-length  saint  in  the  Roman  Calendar*    The  ooiscreaat  is  aa 

>  Dominique  aniiBDit  les  •oldats,  le  Oroczfix  »  U  mm  .  DpoMnign^  ouccboit  4 
b  tete  de  Parm^e,  avec  un  cnicifiz  k  k  main.  Bened.  1.  24S,  249.  Lea  Oatboll* 
qnaa  anim^a  par  lea  exhortationa  de  S.  Dominiqae.    Marian.  2.  6S9. 

*  Ja  ohordA  Ummm  atiqwfcalylnm,  f!ag:sna  m  qstofoani  ^  kiere*  Lanfaiam 
wmn&rykilml&xm^Kmmtmvm.    Liankomh,  IV.  iS. 

*  Foenmt  ationando  nmal  ezoati  OUCXX  limiici  Alliifiin  am  «itM4f 
reMB  et  wkmmlk  eot  S^  Tlwiirirua^mtwigiasar,  .Brfi  ds  Me.  IP.  9SU  VcAr 
S.485     Qiffmo^pXT.  1 
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object  of  worsliip  ia  the  popish  communion.  The  Roman  bre« 
viary  lauds  'his  merits  and  doctrines  which  enlightened  the 
church,  his  insenuity  and  virtue  which  overthrew  tne  Tolosan 
lieretics,  and  his  many  miracles  which  extended  even  to  the 
raising  of  the  dead.'  The  Roman  missal,  having  eulogized  his 
merits,  pravB  for '  temporal  aid  through  his  intercession/'  The 
holy  infallible  church,  in  this  manner,  perfers  adoration  to  the 
canonized  Dominic,  who  was  the  first  Inquisitor-Oeneral,  and 
one  of  the  greatest  ruffians  that  ever  disgraced  humanity. 

The  inquisition  was  first  established  in  Languedoc.  The 
council  of  Thoulouse,  in  1329,  appointed  a  priest  and  three 
lavmen  to  search  for  the  partizans  of  heresy.  The  synod  of 
Aiby,  in  1264,  commissioned  a  clergyman  and  a  layman  to 
engage  in  the  same  odious  task :  and  this  commencement  con- 
«tituted  this  infernal  institution  in  its  in&ncy.  Tiio  tribunal 
afterward  received  various  alterations  and  fresh  accessions  of 
power,  tin,  at  length,  it  was  authorized  in  ^ain,  Portugal,  and 
Ooa  to  try  the  suspected,  not  only  for  heresy,  but  also  for 
blasphemy,  magic,  sorcery,  witchcraft,  infidelity,  and  Judaism, 
and  to  punish  the  convicted  with  infamy,  imprisonment,  galley* 
•lavery,  bsmishment,  outlawry,  confiscation  of  property,  and 
consignment  to  the  flames  in  an  act  of  faith.* 

The  holy  office  admitted  all  kinds  of  evidence.  Suspicion 
alone  would  subject  its  object  to  a  long  course  of  imprisonment 
in  a  dungeon,  far  firom  all  intercourse  with  friends  or  society. 
A  malefactor  or  a  child  was  allowed  to  be  a  witness.  A  son 
Inight  depose  against  his  father,  or  a  wife  against  her  husband. 
The  accuser  and  the  accusation  were  equally  unknown  to  the 
accused,  who  was  urged  by  the  most  treacherous  means  to  dis« 
cover  on  himself.  His  feeungs,  in  the  mean  time,  were  horrified 
by  a  vast  apparatus  of  crosses,  imprecations,  exorcisms,  con* 
juration^,  and  flaming  piles  of  wood,  ready  to  consume  the 
guilty.' 

The  RACK,  in  defect  of  evidence,  was  applied.  The  accused, 
whether  man  or  woman,  was,  in  defiance  or  all  decency,  stripped 
naked.  The  arms,  to  which  a  small  hard'  cord  was  fastened, 
were  turned  behind  the  back.  The  oord,.by  the  action  of  a 
pulley,  raised  the  stiflerer  off  his  feet  and  held  him  suspended 
ID  the  air.  The  victim  of  barbarity  was,  several  times,  let  fell, 
and  raised  with  a  jerk,  which  dislocated  all  the  joints  of  his 
arms ;  whilst  the  cord,  by  which  he  was  suspended,  entered  the 

-  >  Deusy  oat  eoelotiaiii  tnam  beat!  Domiiiioi  oonfenorb  tni  illmnfauffe  dignsttu  ei 
mentis  et  doctrinis,  concede  ut  ejus  intercettioiie^  temporatibos  nan  deatitnatoff 
taxaib.    Miss.  Bom.  463.    Brav.  Bom.  906. 

» •  Labb.  13.  Ifi36.  et  14. 153.    Velly,  4. 139     Dettim.  c«  S.    Mvitaa,  4.  3ftK. 
>  Mariana,  4.  362,  363.    Monri,  5. 130.    Dalkm,  o.  13.    OiauiDO,  XXXII.  $. 
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flesh  and  laceraitsd  the«  tortured  nerves*  Heavy 'Weights  Vei6 
frequendj,  in  this  case^  appended  to  the  feet,  and  when  th)9 
prisoner  was  raised  from  tne  earth  by  the  arais>  strained  the 
whole  frame,  and  caused  a  general  luxation  of  the  shattered 
system.  The  cord  was  sometimes  twisted  round  the  naked 
arm  and  legs,  tiU  it  penetrated  to  the  bone  through  the  ruptured 
flesh  and  bleeding  veins.^ 

This  appUcation  of  the  rack,  without  evidence,  caused  manv 
to  be  tortured  who  had  never  committed  the  sin  of  heresy.  A 
^oung  lady,  who  was  incarcerated  in  the  dungeon  of  the  inqui- 
sition at  the  same  time  with  the  celebrated  Bohorquia,  wiU 
supply  an  instance  of  this  kind.  This  victim  of  inquisitorial 
brutahty,  notwithstanding  her  admitted  attachment  to  Romaur 
ism,  endured  the  rack  tiU  all  the  members  of  her  body  were 
rent  asunder  by  the  infernal  machinery  of  the  holy  office.  Ah 
interval  of  some  days  succeeded,  till  she  began,  notwithstanding 
such  inhumanity,  to  recover.  She  was  then  taken  back  to  the 
infliction  of  similar  barbarity.  Small  cords  were  twisted  round 
her  naked  arms,  legs,  and  thighs,  till  they  cut  through  the  flesh 
to  the  bone ;  and  blood,  in  copious  torrents,  streamed  from  thi3 
lacerated  veins*  Eight  days  after,  she  died  of  her  wounds,  and 
was  translated  from  the  dungeons  of  the  inquisition  to  the  glory 
of  heaven. 

The  celebrated  Orobio  endured  the  rack  for  the  sin  of 
Judaism.  His  description  of  the  transaction  is  frightful*  The 
place  of  execution  was  a  subterranean  vault  lighted  with  a  dim 
lamp.  His  hands  and  feet  were  bound  round  with  cords, 
which  were  drawn  by  an  engine  made  for  the  purpose,  till  they 
divided  the  flesh  to  the  excoriated  bone.  His  hands  and  feet 
swelled,  and  Uoud  burst,  in  copious  effusion,  from  his  nails  as 
well  as  from  his  bounded  limbs.  He  was  then  set  at  Uberty, 
and  left  Spain  the  scene*  of  persecution  and  misery.' 

The  convicted  were  sentenced  to  an  ACT  of  FAITH.  The 
ecclesiastical  authority  tmnsferred  the  condemned  to  the  secular 
arm,  and  the  clergy  m  the  mean  time,  in  mockeiy  of  mercy, 
supplicated  the  magistracy  in  a  hypocritical  prayer,  to  shew  coio- 
passion  to  the  intended  victim  of  barbarity.  But  the  magistracy, 
who,  thiough  pity,  should  have  deferred  the  execution,  would 
oy  the  relendess  clerey,  have  been  compelled  by  excomtnum-' 
cation  to  proceed  in  me  work  of  death*  The  heretic,  dressed 
in  a  yellow  coat  variegated  with  pictures  of  dogs,,  serpents, 
flames,  and  devils,  was  then  led  to  the  f^ce  of  execution,  tied 
to  the  stake,  and  committed,  amid  the  joyful  acclamations  of 
the  populace,  to  the  flames.     Such  has  been  the  death  of 

>  LlmboKch,  it.  S9.  *  Moreri,  S.  7.    Limborch,  IS9. 
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myriads.  Torqtiemada,  on  being  made  InqoisilDi^nenil^ 
buraed  aliire,  to  sigtm&ze  his  pronxiUoD  to  the  faolj  office,  no 
less  than  two  thoasand  of  these  *•  sons  of  heresy.'^ 

The  inouisition,  in  all  its  horrors,  was  founded  and  fostered 
by  the  wnoie  Romish  church  or  popish  hierarchy.  Several 
popish  kingdoms  indeed  deprecatea  and  expelled  this  enenrr 
of  religion  and  man.  The  only  places  in  which  this  tribunal, 
prior  to  the  reformation,  obtained  a  permanent  establishment, 
were  Langaedoc,  and  in  modem  times  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Goa.  The  holy  office,  with  all  its  apparatus  of  inquisitors, 
qualificators,  families,  iailors,  dungeons,  racks,  and  other 
engines  of  torture*  was  driven,  with  indignation  and  ignominy, 
out  of  the  Netherlands,  Hungary,  France,  Germany,* Poland, 
and  even  Italy.  The  Neapolitans  and  Romans  expelled  the 
inhuman  nuisance  with  detennined  resolution.  Spain  itself^ 
notwithstanding  its  red-hot  persecutions,  witnessed  a  scene  of 
a  similar  kin<L  The  citizens  of  Cordova,  on  one  occasion, 
Tose  in  insurrection  against  this  infernal  tribunal,  stormed  the 
palace  of  die  inquisition,  pillaged  its  apartments,  and  imr 
prisoned  the  jailor.* 

All  this  opposition,  however,  was  the  work,  not  of  the  priest- 
hood, but  or  the  people.  The  populace  dreaded  its  horrors, 
deprecated  its  cruelty,  and  theretore  prevented  its  establish- 
ment The  clergy,  on  the  contraiy,  have,  with  all  their 
influence,  encouraged  the  institution  in  all  its  inhomanity*  The 
pope  and  the  pr^cy,  who,  in  the  Romish  system,  are  the 
chu*ch  and  possess  infallibility,  have,  with  the  utmost  unan- 
iu^'ty,  declared  in  &vor  of  the  holy  office.  No  Roman  pontiff 
or  popish  council  has  ever  condemned  this  foul  blot  on  pre- 
tended Catholicism,  this  gross  insult  on  reason  and  man. 

The  inquisition,  beyond  all  other  institutions  that  ever 
appeared  m  the  world,  evidences  the  deepest  malignancy  of 
human  nature.  Nothing,  in  all  the  annals  of  time,  ever  exhib- 
ited so  appalling  and  hatefiil  a  view  of  fidlen  and  degenerate 
man,  demoralized  to  the  lowest  ebb  of  perveraty  by  Romanism 
and  the  popedom.  No  tribunal,  equally  regardless  of  justice 
and  humanity,  ever  raised  its  frightful  form  in  all  the  dominicxis 
of  Heathenism  or  Mahometanism,  Judaism  or  Christianity. 
The  misanthropist,  in. the  contemplation  of  the  holy  office, 
may  find  continual  and  unfailing  fuel  (or  his  malevolence.  He 
may  see,  in  its  victim,  the  wretchedest  sufferer  that  ever 
drained  the  cnp  of  misery ;  and  in  the  inquisitor,  the  hatefuUest 

>  On  le  fiuMit  pabli<iiiein«it  bndar  viwe.  MariiMi,  4.  362,  365.  Dellon.  o.  SS. 
Morori,  5.  130. 

•  Mariana,  S.  535,  57S.  Giannon,  XXXIL  5.  Tbnan.  1.  7SS.  Paolo,  1.  444.  al 
t.  57,  Mi. 
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object)  Satan  not  exemptedi  that  ever  defiled  or  disgraced  the 
creation  of  Ood.  No  person,  in  a  future  world,  would  own  an 
inquisitor,  who  dies  in  the  spirit  of  his  profession,  but  the  devil, 
and  no  place  would  receive  him  but  helL 

Such  is  a  faint  view  of  the  persecutions  which  distracted 
Christendom,  from  the  accession  of  Constantino  till  the  era  of 
the  Reformation.  The  third  period  occupies  the  time  which 
mtervened  between  the  Reformation  and  the  present  day.  This 
long  series  of  years  displays  great  variety.  Its  commencement 
was  marked  by  persecution,  which  was  afterwards  repressed 
by  the  diffusion  of  letters,  the  light  of  Revelation,  and  the 
isiluence  of  Protestantism. 

The  popish  clergy  and  kings  wielded  the  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical power  against  the  Reformation,  during  its  rise  and  pro- 
Sess.  The  whole  Romish  hierarchy,  through  the  agency  of 
eologians,  popes,  and  councils,  laboured  in  the  work  of  perse- 
cution. The  tneo^bgians  and  historians,  who  have  prostituted 
their  pen  for  the  unworthy  purpose,  have  been  many.  From 
this  multitude  may  be  selected  Benedict,  Mariana,  Bellarmine, 
Dens,  the  college  of  Rheims,  and  the  universities  of  Salamanca 
and  Valladolid* 

Benedict  the  Dominican,  in  his  history  of  the  Albigenses, 
approves  <^  all  the  inhumanity  of  the  holy  office  and  tm  holy 
wars.  The  inquisitor  and  the  crusader  are  the  themes  of  bis 
unqualified  applause.  Mariana  the  Jesuit,  in  his  history  of 
Spain,  has,  like  Benedict,  eulogized  persecutions  and  the  inqui- 
sition; though  these,  he  admits,  *are  innovations  on  Chris- 
tianity.' The  historian  recommends  *fire  and  sword,  when 
mild  means  are  unavailing  and  useless.  A  wise  severity,  in 
such  cases,  is  the  sovereign  remedy.** 

Bellarmine's  statements,  as  well  as  those  of  Dens,  on  this 
subject,  are  distinguished  by  their  ridiculousness  and  barbarity. 
He  urTOs,  in  the  strongest  terms,  the  eradication  of  heretics, 
when  It  can  be  eflfected  with  safety.  Freedom  of  faith,  in  his 
system,  tends  to  the  injury  of  the  individual  and  of  society ;  and 
the  abettors  of  heterodoxy  therefore  are,  for  the  honour  of  reli- 
gion, to  be  delivered  to  the  secular  arm  and  consigned  to  the 
names.  The  cardinal  would  bum  the  body  for  the  good  of  the 
souL  The  prudent  Jesuit,  however,  would  allow  even  the 
advocates  ot  heresy  to  Hve,  when,  owing  to  their  strength  and 
number,  an  appeal  to  arms  would  be  attended  with  danger  to 
the  friends  of  orthodoxy.  The  apostles,  he  contends,  *  abstained 
from  calling  in  the  secular  arm  only  because  there  were,  in  their 

1  n  laut  recocuir  aa  fer  et  an  tea  Aum  1m  maox,  o^  les  tvm^dei  lento  font  lav 
tOoi.    Un  Mg«  ■eY«rit6  est  le  remide  loareniin.    Mariana,  2*  6SS. 
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day,  no  Christian  princes/  Thisy  in  all  its  hmrrors,  he  i^resents 
as  the  common  sentiment  of  all  the  patrons  of  Catholicism.^ 
His  arguments,  in  fiivor  of  his  S3^stem,  are  a  burlesque  on  reason 
and  conmion  sense.  Pens,  patronized  by  the  Romish  clergy  in 
Ireland,  fellows  Bellarmine*  He  would  punish  notorious  abet- 
tors of  heresy  with  oonfiscation  of  property,  exile,  imprisonment, 
death,  and  deprivation  of  Christian  burial  *  Such  falsifiers  of 
the  faith  and  troublers  of  the  community,'  says  the  precious 
Divine,  'justly  su£fer  death  in  the  same  manner  as  those  who 
counterfeit  money  and  disturb  the  state.'  This,  he  argues,  ftom 
the  Divine  command  to  slay  the  Jewish  fiJse  presets,  and 
from  the  condemnation  of  Huss  in  the  council  of  Constance. 

The  college  of  Rheims  commended  the  same  remedy. 
These  doctors,  in  their  annotations,  maintain  that  the  good 
should  tolerate  the  wicked,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  latter's 
strength,  punishment  would  be  attended  with  danger.  But 
heresy  or  any  other  evil,  when  its  destruction  could  be  effected 
with  safety,  should,  according  to  this  precious  exposition,  be 
suppressed  and  its  authors  exterminated.  Such  is  the  instruo- 
tbn,  conveyed  in  a  popular  commentary  on  the  gospel  of  peace 
and  good  will  to  man.  The  university  of  Salamanca  followed 
the  ccUege  of  Rheims.  The  doctors  of  this  seminary,  in  1603, 
maintained  *the  Roman  pontiff's  right  to  compel,  by  arms, 
the  sons  of  apostacy  and  the  opponents  of  Catholicism.'  The 
theozy  taught  at  Salamanca,  was  also  inculcated  by  the  pro- 
fessors of  Valladolid.' 

These  are  a  few  specimens  of  the  popish  divines,  who  have 
abetted  the  extirpation  of  heresy  by  violence  and  die  inquisi- 
tion. The  list  might  be  augmented  to  almost  any  extent. 
Immense  indeed  is  the  number  of  Romish  doctors,  who,  in  the 
advocacy  of -persecution,  *have  wearied  eloquence  and  ex- 
hausted learning.' 

Pontiffs,  as  well  afr  theologians,  have  enjoined  persecution. 
This  practical  lesson  has,  fer  a  thousand  years,  been  uniformly 
taught  in  the  school  of  the  popedom.  The  viceroys  of  heaven 
have,  fer  this  long  succession  of  ages,  acted  on  the  same 
Satanic  system.    From  these  pontifical  persecutors,  since  the 

>  Libertu  cvedendi  penaiclosa  Mt  libruM  IwretioorQm  iare  interdid  et  «acari. 
Bell.  De  Laic.  IIL  IS.  Hass  aMeniit,  non  licere  hereticum  incorrigibilem  tradera 
■ecalaii  potestati  et  permittere  combarendum.  Contrarinih  docent  omnes  Cathol- 
id.  Bell.  III.  SO.  3Bcclesia,  zelo  Bahitia  aaimaniin,  eo«  peneqnitur.  Sunt 
ptoooldabio  eztirpaa^    BeUaitntn.  1.  1363. 

Hcretici  notorii  privantar  sepoltorA  eoclesiaaticA.  Bona  eonrai  tem^rolia  sunt 
ipM  fiire  confiscata.  Exilio,  carcere,  &c.  merito  afBciantur.  Falsani  pecuma 
ytH  alii  rempabHcam  turbantei,  josta  morte  pannmtar:  ergo  etiam  faieretici,  qu! 
«mt  fiikarii  fidei  et  rempabBoaininraTiter  pertarbant.    Densp  2.  88,  89. 

•  Bheim.  TeBtam.  in  Matth.  Xlu.  29.    Mageogh.  3.  595. 
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lefcrmiafiony  majr,  a«  a  spedmeiii  be  selected  die  names  of 
Leo,  Adrian,  Paul,  and  Pius.    . 

Leo,  in  a  bull  issued  in  1630,  ordered  all  to  shiin  Luther  and 
his  adherents.  His  holiness  commanded  sovereigns  to  chase 
the  abettors  of  Lutheranism  out  of  their  dominions.  Adrian, 
in  1522,  deprecated  the  spread  of  Lutheranism,  and  admon* 
ished  princes  and  people  against  the  toleration  of  this  abomina- 
tbn ;  and,  if  mild  memods  should  he  unavailing,  to  employ  fire 
«nd  faggpt.^ 

Pauidie  Fourth  distinguished  himself  by  his  recommendar 
jCion  of  the  imjuisition  for  the  extermination  of  heresy.  This 
tribunal,  his  mfallibiUty  accounted  the  sheet-anchor  of  the 
papacy,  and  the  chief  battery  for  the  overthrow  of  heresy. 
The  pontiff  reckoned  the  gospel,  with  all  its  divine  institutions, 
as  nothing,  compared  with  the  holy  office  for  the  defence  of  the 
holy  see.  Paul  was  right.  The  gospel  may  support  the 
church,  but  the  inquisition  is  the  proper  instrument  to  protect 
the  popedom.  The  inquisiticxi,  .accordingly,  was  the  darling 
theme  of  his  supremacy's  thoughts.  He  conferred  addition£d 
authority  on  the  sacred  institution,  and  recommended  it  to  the 
cardinals  and  his  successors  with  his  parting  breath.'  When 
the  cold  hand  of  death  was  pressing  on  his  lips,  and  the  soul 
just  going  to  appear  before  its  Grod,  he  enjcHned  the  use 
of  the  incpjisition,  and  expired,  recommending  murder  and 
inhumanity. 

These  enactments  of  doctors  and  pontiffs  were  supported  by 
the  canons  of  councils.  The  council  of  Lyons,  in  1527,  com- 
manded the  sufiragans  to  make  diligent  inquiry  after  the 
disseminators  of  heresy,  and  to  appeal,  when  necessary,  to  the 
secular  arm.  Anno  1528,  the  councU  of  Sens  enjoined  on 
princes  the  extermination  of  heretics,  in  imitation  of  Constan- 
tine,  Valentinian,  and  Theodosius.^ 

The  general  council  of  Trent,  in  the  same  manner,  patron- 
ized persecution*  Giaconia,  a  Dominican,  preached  before 
.this  assembly  on  the  parable  of  the  tares.  The  preacher,  on 
this  occasion,  broached  the  maxim  afterward  adopted  by 
•BeQarminb  and.  the  Rhemish  annotators.  He  urged  *that  the 
adherents  of  heresy  should  be  tolerated,  when  their  extermina* 
tion.  would  be  attended  with  danger ;  but  when  their  extirpation 

>  Labb.  19.  1050, 106S.  Da  Pin,  S.  170.  8e  aenrir  de  reoiedM  plus  vkdenfl,  et 
4'eiQployer  le  feu.    Paolo,  1.  4S. 

*  IT  donna  toutes  sea  pensees  aux  affairea  de  rinquiaidon,  qa'  il  diaoit  ^tre  la 
■leiUeora  batterie,  qu'on  pat  oppoaer  a  Vhereaie,  et  la  principale  defense  da  Baint 
Siege^  Paolo,  2.  45,  51.  Bruya^  4. 636.  SaiictiBainiam  inquiBitioniB  officium.  quo 
■DO  sacne  tedia  aootoritaftem  niti  affinoabat,  commendatuin  haberent.  Tbnan 
XXIII.  15.  Sacne  inqoialtionia  tribanali  majorem  aaoloritatem  dedit.  Alex.  23.  916 

)  Labb,  19. 1127.  1180.    Pn  Pin,  3.  257. 
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can  oe  effected  witk  lafecyi  tfaej  ihould  be  desttayed  by  fire 
the  sword,  the  gallows,  and  all  otber  means.'  All  tbisi 
Ciacooia  declaied,  the  sacred  ffjrnod  itself  had  incalcated  in 
its  second  sessbn :  andtbeDomuiican'sseniionanddeclaralkxt 
were  faeaid  in  the  infallible  asaemUy  witfaoat  obfectiaD  or  ooo- 
tradiction.  The  sacred  ^nod  againt  in  their  last  sessioo, 
admoni^ed  'all  princes  to  exert  their  kfluence  to  prevent 
abettors  of  heresy  fiom  misinterprecbig  or  violatiDg  the 
ecclesiastical  decrees,  and  to  oblige  tnese  objectors,  as  well  as 
an  their  other  subjects,  to  accept  and  to  obsenre  the  synodal 
canons  wiUi  devotion  and  fiaelity.'^  This  was  clearly  an 
i^^peal  to  the  secular  arm,  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  acquie** 
cence  and  submission :  and  the  natural  consequence  of  such 
compulsion  was  persecution. 

Tne  canon  law  and  the  Roman  ritual  extend  the  spirit  of 
persecution  even  to  the  dead.  The  canor  law  excommunicates 
any,  who,  with  his  knowledge,  bestows  Christian  burial  on 
heretics.  The  Roman  ritual,  also,  published  by  the  command 
of  Paul  the  Fifth,  and  in  general  use  throu^  the  pofnsh  coi]»- 
munion,  <  refuses  sepulchral  honours  to  heretics  andscbismatica.* 
The  offender,  in  this  case,  to  obtain  absolution  and  be  fieed 
fiom  excommunication,  must,  with  his  own  hands  and  in  a 
public  manner,  raise  the  interred  fiom  the  hallowed  sepulchre.' 
He  must,  to  be  uncursed,  unearth  the  mouldering  remains  of 
the  corpse,  and  violate,  by  an  act  of  horror,  the  sanctuary  of 
^  tomb. 

The  enactments  of  popes  and  councils  were  sanctbned  and 
enforced  by  emperors  and  kings.  Charles  the  Fifth,  emperor 
of  Germany  ana  king  of  Spain  and  the  Netherlands,  persecuted 
the  fiiends  of  the  reformation  through  his  extensive  dominions. 
His  majesty  in  1521,  supported  by  the  electors  in  the  Diet  of 
Worms,  declared  it  his  dut^,  for  tne  glory  of  Ood,  the  honour 
of  the  papacy,  and  the  dignity  of  me  nation,  to  protect  the 
fidth  and  extinguish  heresy ;  and  in  consequence  proscribed 
Luther,  his  folbwers,  and  books,  and  condemned  slD,  who,  in 
any  manner,  should  aid  or  defend  the  Saxon  reformer  or  read 
his  works,  to  the  confiscation  of  their  property,  die  ban  of  the 
empire,  and  the  penalty  of  high-treason.* 

1  On  defToH  Im  detmira  par  le  fer,  le  An,  la  eorde,  on  toat  aeBtre  montmu  PiMold^ 
IV  p.  604. 


Le  eoDclie  wtnite  exhortah  toai  1m  tviiioM  i  ae  pomt  woflMr  que  sm  decroli 
fiusent  violei  par  let  heratiqaea,  mais  i  lea  obligar  wud  Men  que  tons  levra  antrsi 
aajeu  a  lea  obaeirer.    Paolo,  9.  660. 

t  QauMuque  hsretiooa  loieiiter  pnMoapforint  eocknaitioa  tradere  OTpaltiif% 
axeommoiiioationia  aententia  ae  norerfait  aabjacere.  Nee  abfolutionia  beaetoimK 
m^reantar,  nisi  propiia  maniboa  pabUee  extnmalent  Sex.  Deerat  V.  %  p.  55f . 
NegatuT  eoclesaatioa  aepaltan  bsretlcis,  et  eoraaa  fimtocflma,  tebitttaticia.  llt?t«iL 
Bom.  167.  s  Paobb  1.  30.    fileidaii,  lit    Da  Pia,  3.  tf4 
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The  etapetoift  edicts  agakiit  die  LittheraM  in  tlie  NedieiS 
lands  Were  fraught  with  still  greater  sevedtjr.  Men  who 
fitvoured  Lutheranism  were  to  be  oeheaded,  and  women  to  he 
buried  alive,  or,  if  obstinate,  to  be  committed  to  the  flames 
This  law,  however,  was  suspended.  But  inquisitorial  and 
military  executions  rioted  in  the  work  of  death  in  all  its  shocking 
forms.  The  duke  of  Alva  boasted  of  havine  caused,  in  six 
weeks,  the  execution  of  eighteen  thousand  m  the  crime  of 
protestantism.  Paolo  reckons  the  number,  who,  in  the  Neth- 
erlands, were,  in  a  few  years,  massacred  on  account  of  their 
religion,  at  fifty  thousand ;  while  Orotius  raises  the  list  of  the 
Be^ic  martyrs  to  a  hundred  thousand.' 

Charles  began  the  woik  of  persecution  in  Spain,  and  with  his 
latest  breath  recommended  its  completion  to  his  son  Philip  IL 
The  dying  advice  of  the  fiither  was  not  lost  on  the  son.  He 
executed  the  infernal  plan  in  all  its  barbsurity,  without  shewing 
ft  single  symptom  of  compunction  or  mercy.  His  majesty, 
on  his  arrival  in  Spain,  commenced  the  work  of  destruotion. 
He  kindled  the  fires  of  persecution  at  Valladolid  and  SeviUb, 
and  consigned  the  professors  of  protestantism  without  discrimit- 
nation  or  pity  to  the  flames.  Among  the  victims  of  hb  fury, 
on  this  occasion,  were  the  celebrated  Pontius,  Oonsalvus, 
Yaenia,  Yircesia,  Coimelia,  Bohorquia,  ^^dio,  Losado,  Arellan, 
and  Arias.  Thirty-eight  of  the  Spanish  nobility  were,  in 
his  presence,  bound  to  the  stake  and  burned.'  Philip  was 
a  spectator  of  these  shocking  scenes,  and  gratified  his  royal 
and  refined  taste  with  these  spectacles  of  horror.  The  inaui- 
sition,  since  his  day,  has,  by  relentless  severity,  succeeoed 
in  banishing  protestantism  fix)m  the  peninsula  of  Spain  and 
PortugaL 

Francis  and  Henry,  the  French  kings,  imitated  the  example 
of  Charles  and  Philip.  Francis  enacted  kws  against  the  French 
Protestants ;  and  ordered  the  judges,  under  severe  penalties,  to 
enforce  them  with  rigor.  These  kws  were  renewed  and  new 
ones  issued  by  Henry.  His  most  Christian  Majesty,  in  1549, 
entered  Paris,  made  a  solemn  procession,  declared  his  detesta* 
tbn  of  protestantism  and  attachment  to  popery,  avowed  his 
resolution  to  banish  the  firiends  of  the  reformation  from  his 
dominions  and  to  protect  Catholicism  and  the  ecclesiastical 
hierarchy.    He  caused  many  Lutherans  to  sufier  martyrdom  in 


t  Poeoik  in  Tirol  etoltli,  b^  ftsntiiui  defiMncmto  in  ttmm,  an  ptttoMOCB  Iberint 
•xoBtionifl.  Thnan.  1.  929.  Brind.  II.  Dam  let  PaJi  Baa,  le  nomlfn  d«  cenz,  4ps 
Ton  Bvoit  pendoB,  decapites,  brnles,  et  anterreK  vifa,  montat  it  dnaaanta  nulla 
boDimea.  Paolo,  S.  53.  Oarnifioata  honnniiin  non  aaiBnaoatttiminiillJB.  Groliiia, 
Annal.  12.    Bnmd.  IV.  X.    Da  Pin,  8.  65S. 

•  Speetante  ipao  FfaOippo,  XXXVIII  ex  ptm^poa  regionii  noUHtate  palia  alligftli 
■e  cramati  aont    Tlraan.  XXIII.  14.    Da  Pin»  3.  SU. 
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Paris,  and  lent  his  loyal  assistance  in  pers6n  at  the  exeonHnn.' 
Hmry,  like  Philip,  had,  on  this  occasion,  an  opportunity  of 
indulging  the  Tenement  and  delicacy  of  his  taste,  in  viewina 
the  expiring  straggles  of  hb  hereUcal  subjects  in  the  pangs  of 
dissolotion. 

Instances  of  French  persecution  appeared  in  the  massacres 
of  Merindol,  Orange,  and  Paris.  Tne  massacre  of  Merindolp 
planned  by  the  king  of  France  and  the  parliament  of  Aix,  was 
executed  by  the  presid^it  Oppeda.  The  president  was  com- 
missi<nied  to  slay  the  population,  bum  the  towns,  and  demolish 
the  castles  of  the  Waldenses. 

Oppeda,  thirsting  for  blood,  executed  his  commission  with 
infernsd  barbarity.  The  appalling  butchery  has  been  related 
by  the  popish  historians,  Gaufridus,  Moreri,  Paolo,  and  Thuanu$ 
with  precision  and  impartiality.'  The  president  slaughtered 
more  than  three  thousand  Wsddenses,  who,  from  age  to  age, 
have  been  the  object  of  papal  enmity.  Man,  woman,  and  child 
fell  in  indiscriminate  and  relentless  cama^«  Thousands  were 
massacred.  Twenty-four  towns  were  ruined  and  the  country 
left  a  deserted  waste. 

The  massacre  was  so  appalling  that  it  excited  the  horror 
«ven  of  Gaufridus,  the  Roman  historian  of  these  horrid  transac- 
tions. The  men,  womto,  and  children,  in  ^neral,  at  the  a{>- 
proach  of  the  hostile  army,  fled  to  the  adjoining  woods  and 
noountains.  Old  men  and  women  were  mixed. with  bc^s  and 
girls.  Many  of  the  weeping  mothers  carried  their  infants  in 
cradles  or  in  their  arms ;  while  the  woods  and  mountains 
re-echoed  their  groans  and  Itotentations.  These  were  pursued 
and  immolated  by  the  sword  of  popish  persecution,  which 
never  knew  pi^. 

A  few  remamed  in  the  towns  and  met  a  similar  destin3^ 
8ix1y  men  and  thirty  women  surrendered  in.Capraria,  on  con- 
dition that  their  lives  should  be  spared :  and,  notwithstanding 
plighted  faith,  they  were  taken  to  a  meadow  and  murdered  in 
cold  blood.  Five  hundred  women  were  thrown  into  a  barn^ 
which  was  then  set  on  fire ;  and  when  any  leaped  from  the 
windows,  they  were  received  on  the  pointa  of  spears  or  hal- 
berts.  The  rest  were  consumed  in  toe  flamesi  or,  suffocated 
with  the  smoke. 

The  women  were  subjec^d  to  the  most  brutal  insults.    Gir)s 

1  Oe  Priaoo  fit  execator  plutiears  Lutberiens  i  Paris,  anx  lappUcea  deeqaels  H 
wulut  asntter  lui-meme.  U  voaloit  extenniner  4e  toat  aon  royaume  lea  nnavean^ 
lieretiquet.    Paolo,  1.  4S4.    Thuan.  VL  4.  10. 

•  Oaafrid,  XII.  Morari,  6«  46.  Thoaa.  VI.  16.  Lea  tronpea  paaaerent  an  fil  de 
F  epee  teas  oeiix  qui  n'  avoient  pti  a'anfoir,  et  etoient  reateK  expoaez  k  la  mofri 
.do  soldat,  Bans  diatiiiction  d'  aga,  de  quality,  m  do  aexe.  On  y  masaacra  plna  da 
4000  peraoiinei.     Paolo,  1.  190. 
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were  ainatched  from'  the  arms  of  their  mothers,  violated  and 
afterward  treated  with  the  most  shocking  inhumanity.  Mothers 
saw  their  children  murdered  before  their  face,  and  were  thea 
though  fiiinting  with  grief  and  horror,  violated  by  the  soldiery. 
The  champions  of  the  faith  forced  the  dying  women,  whose 
offspring  had  been  sacrificed  in  their  presence.  Cruelty  suc- 
ceeded violation.  Some  were  jwecipitated  from  high  rocks ; 
while  others  were  put  to  the  sword  or  dragged  naked  through 
the  streets.* 

The  massacre  was  not  merely  the  work  of  Oppeda  and  the 
soldiery ;  but  approved  by  the  French  king  ana  parliament ; 
and  afterward  by  the  popedom,  and  all,  in  general,  who  were 
attached  to  Romanism.  Francis  and  the  city  of  Paris  heard 
the  news  of  the  massacro  with  joy,  and  congratulated  Oppeda 
on  the  victory.  The  parliament  of  Aix  also,  actuated,  like  the 
French  monarch  and  nobility,  with  enmity  against  Waldensian- 
ism,  approved  of  the  carnage,  and  felicitated  the  president  on 
the  triumph. 

The  rejoicing,  on  the  occasion,  was  not  confined  to  the 
French  sovereign  and  people.  The  pope  and  his  court  exulted. 
The  satisfaction  which  was  felt  at  tne  extirpation  of  Walden- 
sianism  was,  says  Gaufnd,  in  proportion  to  tne  scandal  caused 
by  that  heresy  in  the  church,  by  which  the  historian  means  the 
popedom.  The  firiends  of  the  papacy,  therefore,  according  to 
the  same  author,  *  reckoned  the  fire  and  sword  well  employed, 
which  extinguished  Waldensianism,  and  forgot  nothing  that 
could  immortalize  the  name  of  Oppeda.  Paul  the  Fourth 
made  the  president  Count  Palatine  and  Knight  of  Saint  John ; 
while  the  partizans  of  Romanism  styled  the  monster,  '  the 
defender  of^  the  faith,  the  protector  of  me  faithful,  and  the  hero 
of  Christianity.'  * 

The  massacre  of  Orange,  in  1662,  was  attended  with  the 
same  horrors,  as  that  of  Merindol.  This  was  perpetrated 
against  the  protestants,  as  the  other  had  been  against  the 
Waldensians.  Its  horrifying  transactions  have  been  related 
with  impartiality  by  the  popish  historians  Varillas,  Bruys,  and 
Thuanus.'    The  Italian  army,  sent  by  pope  Pius  the  Fourth, 

>  FoBiniiue  a  forentibni  violato,  et  satiata  Ubidine  tarn  cradeliter  faabite,  at 
jAeneqae,  sive  efx  animi  UKBrore,  nve  fame  et  ertieiatibcui  perierint  Thaan.  1. 
7S7.  Craaat6  allajiuqa*  i.  violer  deri  femtnes  mooranteHy  et  d'antres,  k  la  veae 
desqaelles  on  avoit  egor^6  lean  enfans.    Gaafride,  2.  4S0. 

Lea  troapee  Iprea  aTOir  rempli  tout  let  pais  de  crimes  et  de  debaoohes,  Paolo. 
1.  190. 

*  TotiB  ceax  de  la  eoor  ieHoiterent  le  premier  President  de  ta  Tictoire.  Rome  et 
ta  Cour  da  Pape  y  prirent  lear  part  Ceoz-la  troaverent  le  fer  et  le  fea  biea  em 
ploy^fl.  Gaafrid.  2.  481.  Hb  le  traitereat  de  deffensear  de  la  ibi,  de'herofl  de 
Obristianisine,  et  protecteai^  des  MUet.    Gaafrid.  2.  494. 

>  Varilka,  III.    Bray.  4.  054.    TlnianaB»  XXXI;  11. 
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was  commanded  by  Setbdlon,  aad  sletr  man,  womao,  and 
child  in  indiscnaiiaaie  carnage.  Infants,  and  oven  the  sick, 
were  assassinated  in  cold  l>Iood.  Children  were  snatched 
^xKn  the  embraces  of  their  mothers^  and  killed  with  the  blowt 
>f  bludgeons. 

The  work  of  death  was  carried  on  by  various  modes  of 
torture  and  bmtalit^.  Some  were  killed  with  the  sword,  and 
some  precipitated  from  the  rock  on  which  the  city  was  boilt. 
Some  were  hanged  and  others  roasted  over  a  slow  fire.  Many 
were  thrown  on  the  points  of  hooks  and  daggers.  The  sol- 
diery mutilated  the  citizens  in  such  a  shameful  manner  as 
moMSty  ferbids  to  name.^  Women  with  child  were  suspended 
on  posts  and  gates,  and  their  bowels  let  out  with  knives.  The 
blood,  in  the  meantime,  flowed  in  torr^its  through  the  streets. 

Many  of  the  boys  were  forced  to  become  Ganymedes,  and 
to  commit  the  sin  of  Sodom.  The  women,  old  and  young, 
were  violated ;  the  ladies  of  rank  and  accompHahments  were 
abandoned  to  the  will  of  the  ruffian  soldiery ;  and  afterward 
exposed  to  the  public  laughter,  widi  horns  and  stakes  thrust 
into  the  body  in  such  a  manner  as  decency  refuses  to  describe.^ 

The  massacre  of  Paris,  in  1572,  on  Barthtdomew's  day, 
equalled  those  of  Meriadd  and  Orange  in  barbarity,  and  ex- 
cdQed  bodi  in  exteait.  The  &cts  have  been  detailed  with  great 
impartiality  by  Bossuet,  Daniel,  Davila,  Thuanus,  and  MeE&> 
ray.'  The  queen  laid  this  plan,  which  had  been  two  years 
preconcerted,  for  the  extinction  of  heresy*  The  execution  was 
entrusted  to  the  Duke  of  Guise,  who  was  distinguished  by  his 
inhumanity  and  hatred  of  the  RefiyxmatioQ.  Ine  duke,  on  the 
occasion,  vraa  aided  by  the  soldiery,  the  populaee,  and  the 
king.  The  mibary  and  the  people  attached  to  Romanism 
thirsted  for  the  blood  of  the  Hugonots.  His  most  Christian 
majesty,  Charles  the  Ninth,  attacked,  in  person,  his  unresisting 
aobjects  with  a  gun,  and  *  shouted  with  all  his  might,  khx, 
khx.'^  One  man,  if  he  deserve  the  naxne,  boasted  m  having, 
in  one  night,  killed  a  hundred  and  fiffy,  «ad  another  of  having 
slain  fimr  hundred. 

'  a*  prirent  plabir  A  ooqper  lei  parties  aeoMtM.    TarilUs,  1. 103. 

*  Pneri  malti  item  rapti,  et  ad  nefrndam  Hbidiiieni  satiaiMUuii  ad  miieram  cap* 
tivitateiB  abdoeti   Thnaa.  ft.  23a 

Lea  daiDes  fiamat  ezpoi^ea  naef  k  la  xii^e  pobliiiiM^  «vec  diea  caroea  eofonciea 
dana  lea  paitiea,  qw  k  pudeor  defiead  de  noBUDer.  Variilaa»  1.  SOS.  Pradnetw 
mnlierum  cadaTeribos,  et  m  eonua  pudenda  hmun  corvibQa,  et  aaxii,  ac  atipitibaa 
ad  lodibriiwi  iijeetia.  Thuaa.  2.  22S.  BKodaKte  paMun  per  urbem  croon. 
Thnan.  31.  11. 

s  BoMoet,  AbvC^.  XVIL  Daniel,  a  727— 740.  MfetMm^&161*-lS9.  Dmrila, 
V.  Meacray.f.  151— 1S2. 

4  U  deehanea  eor  lea  CalTiaiilas.    SoUt,  1.  34. 

Le  Boi  tirott  tor  mix  lai^ieiiie  aiveo  de  fongaes  arqnobaiea,  et  crioit,  da  taals 
•a  force,  'taea,  tiiei.'    Dan.  &  731.    Mesanir,  6.  156,    Dani^  V. 
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The  tocsin,  at  midaight,  tolled  the  signal  of  destruclion.  .The 
assailants  spared  neither  old  nor  young,  man  nor  woman.  The 
carnage  lasted  seven  days.  Mezeray  reckoos  the  killed,  in 
Paris,  during  this  time,  at  5000,  Bossuet  at  more  than  6000» 
and  Daviia  at  10,000,  among  whom  were  five  or  six  hundred 
gentlemen.  The  Seine  was  covered  with  the  dead  which  floated 
on  its  surface,  and  the  city  was  one  great  butchery  and  flowed 
with  human  blood.  The  court  was  neaped  with  the  slain,  on 
which  the  king  and  queen  gazed,  not  with  horror,  but  with 
deUght.  Her  majesty  unblushingly  feasted  her  eyes  on  the 
spectacle  of  thousands  of  men,  exposed  naked,  and  lying 
wounded  and  fiightful  in  the  pale  livery  of  death.'  The  kinfl^ 
went  to  see  the  body  of  Adnural  Coligny,  which  was  dragged 
by  the  populace  through  the  stiieets  ;  and  remarked  in  unfeel« 
ing  witticism,  that  the  *  smell  of  a  dead  enemy  was  agreeable.* 

The  tragedy  was  not  confined  to  Paris,  but  extended,  in 
general,  throu^  the  French  nation.  Special  messengers  were, 
on  the  preceding  day,  despatched  in  all  directions,  ordering  a 
general  massacre  of  the  Hugonots.  The  carnage,  in  conse- 
quence, was  made  through  nearly  all  the  provinces,  and  espe- 
cially in  Meaux,  Troyes,  Orleans,  Nevers,  Lyons,  Toulouse, 
Bordeaux,  and  Rouen.  Twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  accord- 
ing to  Bossuet  and  Mezeray,  perished  in  different  places. 
Daviia  estimates  the  slain  at  4^0^000,  and  Sully  at  70,000. 
Many  were  thrown  into  the  rivers,  which,  floated  the  corpses 
on  the  waves,  carried  horror  and  infection  to  all  the  country, 
which  they  watered  with  their  streams. 

The  reason  of  this  waste  of  life  was  enmity  to  heresy  or 
protestantism.  A  few  indeed  suggested  the  pretence  of  a  con* 
spiracy.  But  this,  even  Bossuet  grants,  every  person  knew  to 
DC  a  mere  pretence.  .  The  populace,  tutored  by  the  priesthood, 
accounted  themselves,  in  sheading  heretical  blood,  ^  the  agents 
of  Divine  justice,'  and  engaged  ^  m  doin^  God  service.''  The 
kine  accompanied  with  the  queen  and  pnnces  of  the  blood,  and 
all  me  French  court,  went  to  the  Parliament,  and  acknowledged 
that  all  these  sanguinary  transactions  were  done  by  his  auUio- 
rity.  *  The  parliament  publicly  eulogised  the  king's  wisdom,' 
which  had  effected  the  effusion  of  so  much  heretical  blood-    His 

'  Toat  le  qnartier  rukaeloit  de  Mug.  La  coar  etoit  pteine  de  cor|M  mortem  qa» 
|«  Boi  et  la  Meine  regardoieat,  nan  seulement  mo«  horrenr,  maia  avec  plsuir.  Toot 
let  rnee  de  la  ville  n^stoient  pins  que  boncheriet.  Bossoet,  4.  537.  On  ezpoea 
lean  oorpe  tout  nudi  a  la  porte  du  Louvre,  la  Beine  mere  etant  4  une  fenestre^ 
qni  repeifloit  let  yeoz  de  cet  horrible  spectacle.  Mesoray,  5.  157.  Dcrila,  V, 
tbaan.  IL  S. 

Fre^uentes  e  gyncBceo  foeminc,  nequaqaam  cmdeli  spectaculo  eas  absterrenti^ 
cmiesis  oculis  nndoram  corpora  inverecunde  intoebantor.    Thuan.  S.  131. 

*  Les  CatboUquea  «e  regarderent  conune  les  execoteurs  de  la  jastice  de  Die«» 
Daniel,  8  738.    Thuan.  3.  149. 
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majesty  also  went  to  mass,  and  returned  solemn  thanks  to  God 
for  the  glorious  victory  obtained  over  heresy.  He  ordered 
medals  to  be  coined  to  perpetuate  its  memory*  A  medal  ac« 
cordingly  was  struck  for  the  purpose  with  this  inscription,  PIE  T  IT 
EXCITED  JUSTICE.*  Piety,  forsooth,  propelled  to  murder, 
and  the  immolation  of  forty  thousand  people  weis  an  act  of  jus- 
tice. Piety  and  justice,  it  seems,  aroused  to  deeds  of  cruelty, 
the  idea  of  which  afterwards,  says  Sully,  caused  even  the  inhu- 
man perpetrator  Charles,  in  spite  of  himself,  to  shudder. 

The  carnage,  sanctioned  in  this  manner  by  the  French  king, 
parliament,  and  people,  was  also  approved  by  the  pope  and  the 
Roman  court.  Rome  '  from  her  hatred  of  heresy,  received  the 
news  with  unspeakable  joy.  The  pope  went  in  procession  to 
the  church  of  Saint  Lewis,  to  render  thanks  to  God  for  the 
happy  victory.'  His  Legate  in  France  felicitated  his  most 
Christian  majesty  in  the  pontiff's  name, '  and  praised  the  exploit, 
so  long  meditated  and  so  happily  executed,  for  the  good  of 
religion.'  The  massacre,  says  Mezeray,  '  was  eSLtoUed  before 
the  king  as  the  triumph  of  the  church.'  * 

Spain  rejoiced  also  in  the  tragedy  as  the  defeat  of  protestant- 
ism. This  nation  has  ever  shown  itself  the  firiend  of  the 
papacy,  and  the  deadly  enemy  of  the  Reformation :  and  this 
spirit,  on  this  occasion,  appeared  in  the  joy  manifested  by  the 
Spanish  people  for  the  murder  of  the  French  Hugonots. 

England,  like  Germany,  France,  Spain,  and  the  Netherlands, 
was  tne  scene  of  persecution  and  martyrdom.  Philip  and 
Mary,  who  exercised  the  royal  authority  in  the  British  nation, 
issued  a  commission  for  *  the  burning  of  heretics.'  The  queen, 
in  this  manifesto,  *  professed  her  resolution  to  support  justice 
and  Catholicism,  and  to  eradicate  error  and  heresy:  and 
ordered  her  heretical  subjects,  therefore,  to  be  committed 
before  the  people  to  the  flames.'  This,  her  majesty  alleged, 
would  shew  her  detestation  of  heterodoxy,  and  serve  as  an 
example  to  other  Christians,  to  shun  the  contagion  of  heresy.* 

Orleans  acknowledges  Mary's  rigour,  and  her  execution  of 

'  Pietas  excitavit  joatitiam.  Ti  fit  frapper  an  medaille  A  I'occarion  de  la  Saint 
Burthelemi.  Daniel,  S  786.  Apres  avoir  oui  loleinnellement  la  mease  poor 
remercier  Dien  de  la  belle  victoire  obtenue  tor  Hiereaiey  et  commands  de  mbri- 
qaer  des  medailles  pour  en  conierver  lamemoire.  Mezeray,  5. 160.  11  fremiBsoit 
malgre  lui,  an  recit  de  milla  traits  da  craaut^.    Bully,  1.  33. 

*  La  haine  de  V  heresie  lea  fit  recevoir  agr^ablement  a  Rome.  On  se  rejouit 
anisi  en  Espagne.  Bossnet,  4  545.  La  Cour  de  Rome  et  le  Gonseil  d'  Es^gne 
eurent  une  joye  indicible  de  la  Saint  Bartelemy.  Le  Pape  alia  en  proceMion  A 
I'eglise  de  Saint  Louis,  rendre  graces  a  Dieu  d'un  si  heureuz  micces,  et  Ton  fit  le 
panegyriqne  de  cette  action  sous  le  nom  de  Triomphe  de  1*  Eglise.  Me2eray,  5. 
l«2;     Sull^-,  1.  27. 

*  Hiereticos  juxta  le^em,  ignis  incendio  comburi  debere ;  prscipimus,  quod 
pr»fatot  coram  popnlo  igni  committi,  et  in  eodem  tgno  reaKter  oo>mbmi  facias. 
Wilkin,  4.  177. 
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many  on  accoiiat  of  their  fwotestantiam.  b  tbis,  he  disoofrara, 
the  queen  feUowed  her  own  genius  rather  than  the  spirit  of  the 
churchy  by  which  he  means  the  popedoo^  Thia  historian, 
nevertheless,  represents  Mary  as  ^  worthy  of  eternal  remem^ 
brance  for  her  zeal.'  ^  Such  is  his  character  of  a  wccoan  who 
was  a  modem  Theodora,  and  neyer  obliged  the  wK>rid  but 
when  she  died.  Her  deaih  wad  the  only  &vour  she  ever  con- 
ferred on  her  unfortunate  and  persecuted  sutgects. 

Popish  persecution  raged,  m  thi»  manner,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Reformation  tail  its  esiabli^miont*  Thflj 
flow  of  tins  overwhelming  tide  be^an  at  the  aeeeasion  of 
Ccmstantine  to  the  throne  of  the  Roman  empire  :  and,  havina 
prevailed  for  a  long  period,  graduaUT  ebbed  after  the  era  of 
protestantism.  The  popedom,  om  tnb  topic,  was  compelledr 
though  with  reluctance  and  inconsistency,  to  vary  its  profossiov 
aad  practice.  A  change  was  effected  in  an  nncnangeabk 
communion.  Some  symptome  of  the  old  disease  indeed  still 
apj^ar.  The  spirit,  like  latent  heat,  is  inactive  rather  than 
extinguished.  But  the  general  ciy  is  for  liberality  or  even 
latitudinarianism.  The  shout,  even  among  the  advocates  of 
Romanism,  is  in  favor  of  religious  Uberty,  unfettered  con* 
science,  and  uinv^rsal  toleracUHi.i  The  inquisition  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  with  all  ita  appouralu^  of  iacks>  wheels,  and 

?*bbets,  has  bst  its  efficacy,  uia  its  jpalaoe  at  6oa  is  in  ruins; 
be  bright  sun  of  India  enlightens  its  late  dungeons*  which 
are  now  inhabited,  not  by  the  victim  of  popish  pei»eetttion,  but 
by  '  the  owl,  the  dragon,  and  the  wild  beast  of  the  desert.' 

This  chan^  has,  in  some  measure,  been  influenced  by  the 
diffiision  of  hterature  and  the  Reformation*  The  darkness  of 
the  middle  ages  haa  fled  before  the  light  of  modem  science : 
and  with  it,  in  part,  has  disappeared  priestcraft  and  supersti* 
lion*  PfailosopiW  has  improved,  and  its  light  continuea  to  gain 
on  the  empire  of  darkness*  Protestantism  has  circulated  the 
Book  of  Ood,  and  shed  its  radiancy  over  a  benighted  world* 
The  advances  of  literature  and  revelation  have  been  unfavo^ur* 
able  to  the  reign  of  intolerance  and  the  inquisition. 

But  the  chief  causes  of  this  chance  in  the  papacy  are  the 
preponderance  of  protestantism  and  the  policy  of  popery*  The 
Keiormation,  in  its  liberalizing  principles,  is  established  over  a 
great  part  of  Christendom*  Its  fiiends  have  become  nearly 
equal  to  its  opponents  in  number,  and  for  superior  in  intdli* 
gence  and  activity*  Rome,  therefore,  though  she  has  not  ex- 
pressly disavtmved  her  former  claims,  has  according  to  her 

^  Reisft  digne  d^me  menoire  «tetmen«»  per  mi  sele.    On  m  ft,  en 
MgniidiMNnbriL    Orleani,  JUL  F  174,  Jk7l^« 
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ancient  poHcy,  allowed  these  ioffy  pretensions  to  shimber  for  a 
time  in  mactivily,  and  yielded,  thongfa  with  reluctant  and 
awkward  submission,  to  the  progress  of  science,  the  light  of 
reveladon,  and  the  strength  or  protestantism. 
'  A  late  discovery  has  shewn  the  deceitfulness  of  aD  popish 
metences  to  libeiali^,  both  on  the  continent  and  in  Ireland. 
Dens,  a  doctor  of  Louvain,  published  a  system  of  theology  in 
1758,  and  in  some  of  the  succeeding  years.  This  wcnrk,  fraught 
widi  the  most  revolting  principles  of  persecution,  awards  to  me 
patrons  of  heresy,  confiscation  of  goods,  banishment  from  the 
country,  confinement  in  prison,  infliction  of  death,  and  depri* 
ration  of  Christian  burial.  Falsifiers  of  the  Faith,  like  forgers 
of  money  and  disturbers  of  the  state,  this  author  would,  accord- 
ing to  the  sainted  Thomas,  consign  to  death  as  the  proper  and 
merited  penalty  of  their  offence.  This,  he  argues  from  the 
sentence  of  the  Jewish  fiJse  prophets,  and  firom  the  condemna-* 
tion  of  Huss  in  the  general  council  of  Constance.^ 

This  production  in  all  its  horror  and  deformity,  was  dedi- 
cated to  Cardinal  Philippus,  and  recommended  to  Christendom 
by  the  approbation  ol  the  University  of  Louvain,  which 
vouched  for  its  *  orthodox  fidth  and  its  Christian  morality.*  It 
was  ushered  into  the  world  with  the  permisoon  of  superiors, 
and  the  fiill  sanction  of  episcopal  authority.  Its  circulation  on 
the  continent  was,  even  in  the  nineteenth  centuiy,  impeded  by 
no  Romish  reclamation,  nor  by  the  appallmg  terrors  of  the 
expurgatorian  index.  The  popish  clergy  and  people,  in  silent 
consent  or  avowed  approbation,  acknowledged,  in  whole  and 
in  part,  its  Catholicism  and  morality.* 

The  University  of  Louvain,  on  this  occasion,  exhibited  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  Jesuitism.  A  few  years  after  its  appro* 
bation  of  Dens'  Theology,  Pitt,  the  British  statesman,  asked 
this  same  university,  as  well  as  those  of  Salamanca  and 
Valladolid,  whether  persecution  were  a  principle  of  Romanism. 
TL^  astonished  doctors,  in#Dilted  at  the  question,  and  burning 
with  ardour  to  obliterate  the  foul  stain,  branded  the  insinuation 
with  a  loud  and  deep  negation.  The  former,  in  this  case, 
cq)ied  the  example  of  the  latter.  The  divines  of  Salamanca 
and  VaUadoUd,  questioned  on  die  same  subject  in  1603,  in 

I  An  heretici  re«te  irauhuitar  mortet  Beipoiid^  fi.  Thottaui  iflrnirtive ;  t^xdk 
fidsarii  peconin  ye]  alii  rempublicam  torbantefrjuftti  inorte  pttoiostar  t  egga  etmoa 
heretici  qui  sant  fijsarii  fidei  et  rempablicam  graviter  pertarbant. 

Confirmator  ex  eo  qaod  Dens  in  veteii  lege  jnaserit  occidi  falaoa  Prophetaa. 

Id«m  probator  ez  oondmimatipne  articali  14»  Joan.  Huaa  in  OaooJlio  GoftBtanii 
enat     Dens,  2.  8S,  89. 

Haeretici  notorii  privantnr  sepultora  accleaiaatica.    Bona.  &c.    Dena,  9.  S8. 
*  *  tkmMt  4.  3*    Baa  reperi  nibil  condnere  a  tide  orthodoxA  et  naribna  ChrijAiania 
alienum.    Den^  5.  1.    Horne'i  ProtMt  MiMn.  B5,H. 
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reference  to  the  war  waged  by  the  Irish  against  the  English  in 
the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  patronized  the  principle  of  perse- 
cudon,  which,  in  their  answer  to  Pitt,  they  proscribed.'  Such, 
on  the  European  continent,  were  the  candour  and  consistency 
of  the  popish  clergy,  who,  in  this  manner,  adapted  their  move* 
ments,  like  skilful  generals,  to  the  evolutions  otthe  enemy,  and 
suited  their  tactics  to  the  emergency  of  the  occasion. 

This  complete  body  of  theology,  unconfined  to  the  contmant, 
was,  in  a  special  manner,  extended  to  Ireland.  The  popish 
prelacy,  in  1808,  met,  says  Coyne  and  Wise,  in  Dublin,  an^ 
unanimously  agreed  that  this  book  was  the  best  work,  and 
safest  guide  in  theology  for  the  Irish  clergy.  Coyne,  in  conse- 
quence, was  ordered  to  pubUsh  a  large  edition,  tor  circulation 
among  the  prelacy  and  priesthood  of  the  kingdom.' ' 

The  work  was  dedicated  to  Doctor  Murray,  Titular  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin.  The  same  prelate  also  sanctioned  an  addi- 
tionalvolume,  which  was  afterwards  annexed  to  the  performance 
with  his  approbation.  Murray,  Doyle,  Keating,  and  Kinsella 
made  it  the  conference  book  for  the  Romish  clergy  of  Leinster. 
The  popish  ordo  or  directory,  for  five  successive  years,  had  its 
questions  fer  conference  arranged  as  they  occurred  in  Dens, 
and  were,  of  course,  to  be  decided  by  his  high  authority.  The 
Romish  episcopacy,  in  this  way,  made  this  author  theii 
standard  of  theology  to  direct  the  Irish  prelacy  and  priesthood 
in  casuistry  and  speculation.'  Dens,  therefore,  possesses,  with 
them,  the  same  authority  on  popish  theolo^  as  Blackstone 
with  us,  on  the  British  Constitution,  or  the  Bible  on  the  princi- 
ples of  protestantism. 

Accompanied  with  such  powerful  recommendations,  the 
work,  as  might  be  expected,  obtained  extensive  circulation. 
The  college  of  Maynooth,  indeed,  did  not  raise  Dens  to  a 
text-book.  This  honour  was  reserved  for  Bailly.  But  this 
seminary  received  Dens  as  a  work  of  reference.  His  theology 
lay  in  the  library,  ready,  at  any  time,  for  consultation.  Doctor 
Murphy's  academy  in  Cork  had  fifty  or  sixty  copies  for  the 
use  of  the  seminary  and  the  diocesan  clergy.*  The  precious 
production,  indeed,  has  found  its  way  into  the  nands  of  almost 
every  priest  in  the  kingdom,  and  forms  the  holy  fountain  fix)m 
which  he  draws  the  pure  waters  of  the  sanctuary. 

The  days  of  persecution,  notwithstanding,  wfll,  in  all  proba- 

i  Tanquam  certam  eit  acdpiendnm,  pone  Bomanam  Pontificem  6dei  desertores, 
«t  eos  qui  Catholioam  religionem  oppngnant,  amuB  compeUere.  Mageogh.  3. 595* 
Slevin,  193. 

>  Coyne,  CataL  6,  7.  Wyie,  Ifist.  Oath.  Am.  App.  N.  7.  Horne'a  Proteit. 
Mem.  95.  \ 

*  BeTerendianmo  in  Deo,  Fatri  ac  Domino,  Danieli  Murray,  &c.  Deii%  I.  L 
Ooyne,  7.    Home,  95,  96.  <  Home,  95,  96. 
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bility,  never  return  to  dkbotier  Chiistiaiiity  and  corse  mankind. 
Tbe  inquisition,  urith  all  its  engines  of  torment  and  destruction, 
tOAj  rest  for  ever  in  inactivirf .  The  Inquisitor  may  exercise 
bis  malevolence,  and  vent  his  ferocity  in  long  and  deep  execra- 
tions against  the  growing  light  of  plmosophy  and  the  reforma- 
tion ;  but  veiU  never  more  reg^e  ms  ears  with  the  groans  of 
the  tortured  victim,  or  feast  ms  eyes  in  witnessing  an  Act  of 
Faith.  The  popedom  mav  regret  its  departed  power.  The 
Boman  pontin  and  hferaxcny  may  indulge  in  dreams  of  fixture 
greataess,  prefer  vain  prayers  for  the  restoration  of  persecution, 
or,  in  bitter  lamentation,  weep  over  the  ashes  of  the  inquisition. 
But  these  hopes,  supplications,  and  tears,  in  all  likelihood,  wiU, 
for  ever,  be  unavailing.  Rome's  spiritual  artillery  is,  in  a  great 
measure,  become  usdess ;  and  the  secular  arm  no  longer,  as 
formerly,  enforces  ecclesiasti^d  denunciations,  or  consigns  the 
abettors  of  heresy  to  the  flames. 


CHAPTER  Vni. 


INVALIDATION  OF  OATBB. 
roMTiFiCAX.  Aonovf-^cooiioiLi  ov  juuu   ▲«»   sMVFiXi— oooBoiLs   or  Tm 

I^TXIAH,    LT088,    HfA,   QOIVTJLlfOS,   AlTD  BA0IL. — KBA  AlTD  ZSVLVIIICI  OW  TBS 
RirORMATlOjr. 

Thb  Roman  pondfis,  unsaitiflfied  with  the  soYereignty  over 
kings  and  heretics,  aimed,  with  measureless  ambitbn,  at  loftier 
pretensions  and  more  extensive  domination.  These  vic^-gods 
extended  their  usurpation  into  the  moral  world  and  invaded 
the  empire  of  heaven.  The  power  of  dissolving  the  obligatioa 
of  vows,  promises,  oaths,  end  mdeed  all  engagements,  especially 
those  injurious  to  the  church  and  those  made  with  die  patrons 
of  heresy,  was,  in  daring  blasphemy,  aivogated  by  those  vic^ 
gerents  of  Ood.  This  involves  the  shocking  maxim,  that  fitith» 
contrary  to  ecclesiastical  utOi^,  may  be  vidated  with  heretics. 
The  popedom,  in  challenging  and  ^xercismg  this  authority,  faai 
disturbed  the  relations  which  the  Deity  established  in  lus  ror 
tional  creation,  and  grasped  at  claims  which  tend  to  unhinge 
civil  society  and  disorganize  the  moral  worid. 

Christendom,  on  this  topic,  has  witnessed  three  vaiiiatioQfl. 
The  early  Christians  disclaimed,  in  loud  indignation,  the  idea  of 
perfidy.  Fidelity  to  contracts  constituted  a  distingtiiflbed  trait 
m  the  Christianity  of  antiquity.  A  second  era  commenoed 
with  the  daik  a^^es.  Faithlessness,  accompanied  with  all  its 
£>ul  train,  entered  on  ibe  extinction  of  liteialare  and  pUllosc^diy, 
and  became  one  of  the  jBlthy  elements  of  Romish  supersdtioo* 
The  abomination,  under  die  patronage  of  the  papacy,  flourished 
till  the  rise  of  protestantism.  The  reformatian  firmed  a  tfaird 
era,  and  poured  a  flood  of  light,  which  detected  the  demon  of 
insincerity  and  exposed  it  to  liis  detestation  <oflhe  world- 
Fidelity  to  all  eogag^moents  constituted  one  mnd  character*- 
istic  of  primeval  Christianity.  Violation  of  &m»  and  promises 
is,  beyond  all  question,  an  innovation  on  tiie  Christianityof 
antiquity,  and  forms  one  of  the  variLations  of  Romanism.  The 
attachment  to  truth  and  die  firithfalness  to  compacts,  evinced 
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by  tne  ancient  Christians,  were  proverbial  The  Chrisdaa 
profession,  in  the  days  of  antiquity,  was  marked  by  a  lofly 
sincerity,  which  disdained  all  fiusehood,  dissimulation,  subter* 
fuge,  and  chicanery.  Death,  say  Justin  and  TertuUian,  would 
have  been  more  welcome  than  the  violation  of  a  solemn  promise. 
A  Roman  bishop,  in  those  days  of  purity,  would  have  met  an 
application  for  absolution  from  an  oath  with  holy  indignation ; 
and  the  humblest  of  his  flock,  who  should  have  been  supposed 
capable  of  desiring  such  a  dispensation,  would  have  viewed 
the  imputation  as  an  insult  on  his  understanding  and  profession. 

But  the  period  of  purity  passed,  and  the  days  of  degeneracy, 
at  the  era  of  the  dark  ages,  entered.  The  mystery  of  iniquity, 
in  process  of  time,  and  as  Paul  of  Tarsus  had  foretold,  began 
to  work.  Christianity,  by  adulteration,  degenerated  into 
Romanism,  and  the  popedom  became  the  hot-bed  of  all  abomi- 
nation. Dispensations  for  violating  the  sanctity  of  oaths 
formed  perhaps  the  most  frightful  feature  in  the  moral  deformity 
of  popery.  This  shocking  maxim  was,  for  many  ages,  sanc- 
tioned by  theobgians,  canonists,  popes,  councils,  and  the  whole 
Romish  communion. 

The  theologians  and  canonists,  who  have  inculcated  this 
frightful  maxim,  are  many.  A  few  may  be  selected  as  a 
specimen./  Such  were  Bailly,  Dens,  Cajetan,  Aquinas,  Ber- 
luurd,  the  Parisian  university,  and  the  French  clergy. 

Bailly,  in  the  class-book  used  in  the  Maynooth  seminsuy, 
ascribes  to  ^  the  church  a  power  of  dispensing  in  vows  and 
oaths.' '  This  the  author  attempts  to  shew  from  the  words  of 
Revelation,  which  confer  the  prerogative  of  the  keys  in  binding 
and  loosing,  and  which,  he  concludes,  being  general,  signify 
not  only  the  power  of  absolving  from  sin,  but  also  from  promises 
and  oaths.  The  moral  theologian,  in  this  manner,  abuses  the 
inspired  language  for  the  vilest,  puroose,  and  represents  his 
shocking  assumption  as  taught  in  the  ^ible  and  as  an  article  of 
fiadth.  The  church,  in  this  hopeful  proposition,  means  the 
Roman  pontiff,  whom  the  canon  law  chajracterizes  as  the  inter- 
preter of  an  oath. 

Dens,  in  his  theolo^,  the  modem  standard  of  Catholicism  in 
Ireland,  authorizes  this  maxim.'    The  dispensation  of  a  vow, 

1  Exjfltit  in  eoolMiA  potoitM  diflpeiunidi  in  TOtw  et  JnnoiMotu.  BaOlj,  9.  liO. 
Ifavnootfa  Beport,  283. 

Declaratio  jnramanti  fea  Interpretatio,  com  de  ipto  dnbitatiir,  pertiiifil  ad 
Papam.    Gibert,  3.  512. 

>  SoperioT,  tanqoam  Ticarins  Dev  ▼ice  et  aomlna  Dei,  remittit  homki  debitom 
pramiBBionis  facts.    Dena,  4.  134|  135. 

Debet  teflpondere  te  nescire  earn,  et,  ri  opat  eit,  id^m  JoFaBunto  oonSmuvtb 
Talia  oonfeMarina  intemgatar  nt  homo,  et  reapondat  nt  homo.  Jam  antem  mm 
acit  nt  homo  illam  veritatem,  qnamyia  adat  nt  Dena.    Deoa,  6.  219. 
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nys  thii  critmioo  of  trath^  <^i«  its  robxation  by  a  lawful  au 
perior  in  the  place  of  God,  fiom  a  just  cause.  The  superior, 
as  the  vioar  of  God  in  the  place  of  God,  remits  to  a  man  the 
debt  of  a  plighted  promise*  God's  aoceptance,  by  this  dispen* 
sation,  ceases:  fi>r  it  is  dispensed  in  God's  name.^  The 
precious  divine,  in  this  manner,  puts  man  in  the  stead  of  God, 
and  enables  a  creature  to  dissolve  the  obligation  of  a  vow. 

A  confi^sor,  the  same  doctor  avers,  *  sm>uld  assert  his  igno- 
rance of  the  truths  which  he  knows  only  by  S&cnunental  con* 
fession,  and  ccmfirm  his  ass^tibn,  if  necessary,  by  oath.  Such 
fibcts  he  is  to  conceal,  though  the  life  or  safety  of  a  man  or  the 
destruction  of  the  state,  depended  on  the  disclosure.'  The 
reason,  in  this  case,  is  as  extraordinary  as  the  doctrine.  *  The 
confessor  is  questioQed  and  answers  as  a  man.  This  truth, 
however,  he  knows  not  as  man,  but  as  God ;'  and,  therefore, 
which  was  to  be  proved-^^ie  is  not  guilty  of  i^efaood  or 
perjury. 

Cegetan  teaches  the  same  maxim.  According  to  the  cardi- 
nal, 'the  sentienoe  of  excommunication  for  apostacy  from  the 
faith  is  no; sooner  pronounced  against  a  king,  than,  in  fiact,  his 
sutnects  are  freed  nom  his  dominion  and  oaUi.^ 

Ac[uinas,  though  a  Saint,  and  worshipped  in  die  popish  com<- 
munion  on  the  bended  knee,  maintams  the-.sanle  skoQjcing 
principle.  He  recommends  the  same  Satanic  maxim  to  sul^ 
jects,  whose  sovereign  becomes  an  advocate  of  heresy.  Ao^ 
cording  to  his  angelic  saintship^  '<  when  a  king  is  excommuni- 
cated for  apostacy,  his  vassals  are,  in  &ct,  immediately  freed 
fiom  his  dominion  and  firom  their  oatb-of  fealty :  for  a  herptic 
cannot  govern  the  faithful."  Such  a  prince  is  to  t)e  deprived  of 
authority,  and  bis  subjects  freed  firom  the  obligadon  of  allegi* 
ance.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  a  nian  adored,  by  the  patrons  of 
Romanism  for  his  sanctity.  He  enjoined  the  breacm  of  faith 
and  the  violation  of  a  sworn  engagement:  and  is  cited  for 
authority  on  this  point  by  Dens,  the  idol  of  the  po^sfa  prelacy 
in  Ireland.*  <  ^ 

Bernard,  the  celebrated  Glossator  on  the  canon-law,  advances 
the  same  principle.  A  debtor,  says  the  canonist  of  Parma, 
"  though  sworn  to  pay,  may  refuse  the  claim  of  a  creditor  who 
falls  into  heresy  or  under  excommunication."  According  to 
the  same  authority,  M  the  deblx)r'8  oath  implies  the  tacit.  c<xidi- 

^  Qoam  cito  afiqnis  per  sententiam  cleniinciatar  excommnnicatus  propter  apoa- 
taalam  a  fide,  ipflo  ftcto  ejtis  subditi  sunt  abtoluti  adominio  et  jaramento.  Oajetaa 
in  Aqnin.  2.  50. 

'  *  Qaam  cito  aliqms  per  sententiam  deannciator  exeommimicatns,  propter  apoa* 
tasiam  a  fide,  ipso  fiicto,  cgas  sabditi  a  cbmlnio  et  jaramento  fidelitatis  cgoa  liberati 
■uaty  qnod  aabditai  fideUbna  dominari  non  poadt.    Aq[tunaa,  2.  56. 
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tion  tbat  ihe  cieditor,  to  be  eatitkd  to  paymenty  shoidd'Dennm 
in  a  state  in  which  oennoMniication  with  him  would  be  lawfiil.*'^ 

The  Parisian  UmveDsity-,  in  1669,  oonsiscing  of  sixty  doctoiSt 
declared  the  French  entis^  fireed  from  Aeir  oath  of  allegiance 
to  their  king,  Henry  the  Thirdi  and  authoriced  to  take  arms 
againsft  their  sovere^n,  on  acoonnt  of  his  opposition  to  GathoE* 
cism.* 

The  French  clergj,  in  1677,  even  after  the  fefecmalion, 
taught  the  setme^infiamail  maxiok  The  Hn^iooots  ^'  insisted  on 
<lie  &ith  which  the  French  nation  had  pligfabed  in  a  solemn 
treaty.  The  Bonush  theologians,  on  die  contraiy,  rejected  dio 
plea,  and  contended  in  their  aennons  and  public  writings,  that 
a  prince  is  not  bonnd  to  keep  faith  wfth  the  paitizans  of 
heresy.'*  These  advocates  of  treachery  and  perjury  pleaded 
on  tm  occasion,  the  precedent  of  the  Constantian  cooncili 
which,  in  oppositian  to  a  safi^-condnet,  had  sacrificed  Huss  and 
Jerome  to  the  demon  of  popery.* 

This  atrocious  maxim  was  taught  by  p^ipes,'aa  weD  as  by 
theologians.  A  numerous  train  of  pontifis  might  be  nameo^ 
who,  in  word  and  in  deed,  disseminated  this  principle.  These 
viceroys  of  heaven,  indeed^  for  many  aaes,  engaged,  wA 
hardly  an  -exception,  in  violetting  fidth  bom  in  thecxy  and  in 
pracnce.  Fzom  dds  mass  may,  far  the  sake  of  exemplifying 
the  theoiy,  be  selected  Cbegocy,  Urban,  Paol,  Alexandert 
Clement,  Benedict,  and  Innocent. 

OregoiY)  iu  lOM,  asseifted  his  authority  to  dissolve  the  oath 
of  fea£y/  His  in&Hibility  supported  his  assertion  by  proofr, 
or  pretended  prooft,  from  acnptore  and  tradition.  This  sxt^ 
thority,  hia  honness  alleged,  was  conveyed  in  die  power  of  tl» 
kejrs,  consisdng  in  bindii^  and  loosing,  and  confirmed  by  the 
nnanimoufi  consent  of  the  fiithers.  The  contrary  opinion  he 
fepreaented  as  madness  and  idolatry. 

Urban,  in  1090,  fblkrwed  the  example  of  Gregory.  Subjects, 
he  declared,  ^  are  by  no  authority  bound  to  ol»erve  the  kskf 
which  they  swear  to  a  Christian  prince,  who  withstands  God 


1  Lket  aon  aoltmt,  noa  incidit  in  pamaaia-et  in  #od«oi  modo,  ri  per  Jnmnentoait 
in  iOa  obluntione  et  jnnunento  tacite  snbintelfigetar,  n  taljfl jpermaiiMiiti  cuioofli- 
lBinaie«re  fioeat  Greg.  9.  Deeret.  L.  5.  Tit.  7.  o.  16.  Sfoynooth  Beport,  S61. 
'  *  Popoiitm  joKlfarando  wdntnin  esie.  Thnan.*  4.  690.  Iiee  Francois  etoieut 
eSeotivenient  deh6  da  serment  de  fidelity.    Maimbnrg,  299.    Daniel,  2.  349. 

'  ProteatentoB  fidem  datam  orgerent.  Gondii  theolosi  no«tri  diapatabant,  el  jam 
jiperto  capite,  in  concionibas  et  eTu^gatis  scriptia,  ad  ndem  aectanis  ■erranoaiB 
non  obligare  principem  contendebant.    Thnau.  3.  524. 

*  Oontra  iUonun  intaniam,  qai,  nefimdo  ore,  garrinnt,  aootoritatem  aanota  et 
Apoatolicr  sedis  non  potuiaae  qaemqoam  a  lacramento  fidelitatis  ejus  absolver# 
Labb.  12.  380,  439,  497 
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and  the  saints  and  oontemns  their  precepts.'^  The  pontiff  acv 
cordingly  prohibited  Count  Hugo's  scddieiy,  though  under  the 
obligation  of  an  oath,  to  obey  their  sovereign. 

Gregory,  the  Ninth,  in  1229,  followed  the  foolsteps  of  his 
predecessors.  According  to  his  in&llibility , '  none  should  keep 
fidth  with  the  person  who  opposes  God  and  the  saints."*  Gre- 
^ry,  on  this  account,  declared  the  emperor  Frederic's  yassals 
treed  from  their  oath  of  fidelity. 

Urban  the  Sixth  imitated  Gregory  the  Nindi.  This  pontifiE) 
in  1378,  declared  that  *  engagements  of  any  kind,  e^en  when 
confirmed  by  oath  with  persons  guilty  of  schism  or  herei^, 
though  made  before  their  apostacy,  are  in  themselves  unlawjral 
and  void." 

Paul  the  Fourth,  in  1556,  absolved  himself  from  an  oath 
which  he  had  taken  in  the  Conclave.  His  hoUness  had  sworn 
to  make  only  four  cardinals ;  but  violated  his  obligation.  Hj« 
supremacy  declared,  that  the  pontiff  could  not  be  bound,  or  his 
'authority  limited,  even  by  an  oadi.  The  contrary,  he  chaiac- 
terized,  '  as  a  manifest  heresy.** 

Paul  the  Fifth  canonized  Gregory  the  Seventh,  and  inserted 
an  office  in  the  Roman  breviary,  praising  his  holkiess  for  free- 
ing the  emperor  Henry's  subjects  from  the  oath  of  fidelity." 
His  absolution,  as  well  as  the  deposition  of  the  emperor,  the 
pontiff  represents  as  an  act  of  piety  and  heroism.  Paul's  enact-* 
ment,  in  this  transaction,  was  sanctioned  by  Alexander,  Cle* 
ment,  and  Benedict. 

Innocent  the  Tenth  declared  that  *  the  Roman  pontiff  oould 
invalidate  civil  contracts,  promises,  or  oaths,  made  by  the  friends 
of  Catholicism  with  the  patrons  of  heresy.'*  A  denial  of  this 
ptopositbn,  his  infalUbihty  styled  heresy ;  and  those  who  r&> 
jected  the  idea  of  papal  dispensation,  incurred,  acoarding  to  Ui 
holiness,  the  penadty  prescribed  by  die  sacred  canons  and 
apostolic  constitutions  aeainst  those  who  impugn  the  pontifical 
authority  in  questions  of  fidth. 

The  Roman  pontiffs  taught  this  diafaoHcal  doctrine,  not  only 
by  poeoept  but  also  by  example.    The  practice  of  annulling 

1  Fiddlitatexn  qnam  Chrislaaiio  prmcipi  jnnmt,  Deo  ejniqae  saactiB  adyenanti,  et 
eornm  pnecepta  calcanti,  nnllo  oohxbentiir  anctoritate  penolvere.  Pithou.  260. 
Decret  cans.  15.    Qoaest  6. 

'  Penoxmene  doh  garder  fidelity  i  celni,  (jpi  il'oppote  a  Diea  at  A  aes  aainta. 
Bray,  3.  183. 

'  Conventionea  factie  com  faitjasinodi  hsneticJa  aea  ■ddamaticiB,  pootquam  talea 
effecti  erant,  aant  temeraris,  ilficite,  et  ii>80  jure  wdlfB,  (etai  finrto  ante  ipsoram 
lapstun  in  schisxna  sea  hseresiin  inits)  etiam  a.  fiirent  Juramento  yel  fide  data 
finnat®.    Rymer,  7.  352. 

*  Le  contraire  etoit  one  beresie  manifeBte.    Paolo,  2.  27. 

*  Subditos  popoloa  fide  ei  data  Uberayit.     Bray.  2.  492.    Orotty,  85. 

^  Contractos  civileB,  promiasa,  vel  juramenta  catboliconun  com  hflsretioia  joq 
qood  hnretici  aint,  per  pontificem  eneryari  posaint.    Caron,  14. 
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oaths  and  breaking  faith  was  exeiUj^edby  Zachary,  Gregoiy 
Innocenty  Honorius,  Clement,  Urban,  Eugenius,  Clement^ 
Paul,  and  Pius,  as  the  theory  had  been  taught  by  Gregorji 
Urban,  Paul,  Alexander,  Clement,  Benedict,  ana  Innocent. 
Pope  Zcu^hary,  in  745,  annulled  the  French  nation's  oath  of 
fealty  to  kin^  Childeric,  and  Stephen,  Zachary's  successor, 
afterward  dissolved  Pepin's  aUeg^ce  to  the  French 
monarch.^ 

Gregory,  in  1078,  *  absolved  all  firom  their  fidelity,  who  were 
bound  by  oath  to  persons  excommumcated.'  This  sweeping 
and  infernal  sentence,  his  holiness,  according  to  his  own  ac- 
count, pronounced  *  in  accordance  with  the  statutes  of  his  sacred 
predecessors  and  in  virtue  of  his  apostolic  authority.** 

Innocent,  in  1315,  '  freed  all  that  were  bound  to  those  who 
had  fallen  into  heresy  fix>m  all  feal^,  homage,  and  obedience.'* 
His  inMibility's  dispensation  extended  to  the  dissolution  of 
obligation  and  seounty  of  all  kinds. 

Honorius,  in  1220,  freed  the  king  of  Hungaiy  from  all  obli- 

Ktions  in  some  alienations  of  his  kingdom,  which  his  majesty 
d  made  and  which  he  had. sworn  to  fulfil.  These,  it  appears, 
were  prejudicial  to  the  state  and  dishcMiourable  to  the  sovereign. 
His  holiness,  however,  soon  contrived  a  remedy,  which  was 
distinguished  by  its  facility  and  efficiency.  The  vicar-general 
of  God,  in  the  mlness  of  ajpostoUc  authority,  *  demolished  the 
royal  oath,  and  commanded  the  revocation  of  these  alienations.'^ 
Clement,  in  1306,  emancipated  Edward,  king  of  England, 
fiom  a  solemn  oath  in  confirmation  of  the  ^at  diaiter.  *  The 
English  monarch  had  taken  this  obligation  in  1258  on  the 
holy  evangelists,'  and  the  ceremony  was  perfi>rmed  with  an 
aSecting  solemnity  and  awful  imfHrecations  of  perdition  in  case 
of  violation  or  inmngement.  The  Roman  viceroy  of  heaven 
however,  soon  removed  these  uneasy  bonds,  and  fumisbed  his 
British  majesty  with  a  ready  licence  |br  the  breach  of  faith  and 
the  commission  of  perjury.  The  pontiff  published  a  bull, 
*  granting  the  king  absolution  from  his  oath.''     The  absolution 

1  Zacharias  onmet  FVAOoigenat  a  jnnmetito  ildelitatb  ftbtolTit.  Labb.  IS.  500 
Pithoa,  260.  PepinnB  a  Stephano  pape  a  fidelitatiB  ■aoramento  abeolyitiir.  Otho 
y.  S3.    Boaiaet»  1.  49. 

*  Eos  qui  exccnnmanioatis  fidelitate  ant  ■acramento  coiutriati  mmty  Apoftolica 
anctoritate  a  lacramento  abiolvimiu.    Pithcm,  260.    Cans.  15.    Q.  6. 

*  Absolutos  le  noTermt  a  debito  fidelitatU,  bominii,  et  totioB  obseqiiii,  qiiicanqaa 
lapsiB  manifeste  in  boBreiam,  aliqao  pacto,  qoacnnqne  fimdtato  yaUiOo,  tenebantur 
adrtricti.    Pidiou,  241.    L.  5.    T.  7. 

*  No8  eidem  regi  diiigimni  icripta  nostra,  nt  alienationes  predictasi  non  obstante 
jnramento,  stodeat  rerocare.    Greg.  9.  l.  2.    Tit  24.  c.  83.    Pitfaoa.  111. 

*  Henri  et  Edoaard  joxerent  robservalion  sor  les  erangiles.  Orleans,  5.  163. 
Le  Pape  loi  donnoit  Pabsoladon  dn  serment.    Bmy.  3.  358.    OoUier,  1.  400. 

Rex  coactns  est  prssstare  sacramentam.  Trivettas,  Ann.  125S.  Obtinebat  rex 
a  Domino  papa  absolationem  ajuramento.  Triyettos,  Ann.  1306.  Dacbezy,  31 
196.230 
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for  greater  comfort,  was  supported  in  the  rear  by  an  excommu- 
nication pronounced  against  all  who  should  observe  such  an 
oath. 

Urban  imitated  Clement.  This  plenipotentiary  of  heaven, 
in  1367,  in  the  administration  of  his  spiritual  vicegerency,  trans- 
mitted  absolution  to  some  Frenchmen,  who  had  been  taken 
prisoners  by  a  gang  of  marauders  who  invested  the  French  na«- 
tion,  and  had  sworn  all  whom  they  released,  to  remit  a  sum  of 
money  as  the  price  of  their  Uberation.^  His  holiness,  however, 
having  heard  of  the  transaction,  not  only  repealed  the  treaty ; 
but  with  the  whole  weight  of  his  pontifical  authority,  ^  dissolved 
the  oath  and  interdicted  the  payment  of  the  ransom/ 

Eugenius  the  Fourth  reap^  laurels  in  this  field,  and  outshone 
many  of  his  rivals  in  the  skilfiil  management  of  the  oath-annul- 
ling process.  His  holiness,  who  wielded  his  prerogative  in  this 
way  toward  Piccinino  and  in  nullifying  the  Bohemian  compacts, 
was  followed  in  this  latter  transaction,  by  Pope  Pius.     Eu- 

genius,  in  1444,  also  induced  Ladislaus  kinff  of  Hungary,  to 
reak  his  treaty  with  the  sultan  Amurath,  mougfa  confirmed 
by  the  solemn  oaths  of  the  king  and  the  sidtan  on  the  gospel 
and  the  koran.  His  holiness,  on  this  occasion,  introduced  a 
variety  into  the  system  established  for  the  encouragement  of 

Crjury,  by  executing  his  plan  by  proxy.  Julian,  clothed  with 
jatine  authority,  mustered  all  bis  eloquence  to  efiect  the 
design  ;  and  represented,  in  strong  colours,  the  criminality  of 
observing  a  treaty,  so  prejudicial  to  the  public  safety  and  so 
inimical  to  the  hory  faith.  The  pontiff's  vicegerent,  in  solemn 
mockery,  dispensed  with  the  oath,  which,  being  sworn  with 
infidels,  was,  like  those  with  heretics,  a  mere  nuUitv*  ^I 
absolve  you,*  said  the  representative  of  the  representative  of 
God,  '  firom  perjury,  and  I  sanctify  your  arms.  Follow  my 
footsteps  in  the  path  of  glory  and  salvation.  Dismiss  your 
scrupulosity,  and  devolve  on  my  head  the  sin  and  the  punish* 
ment'  The  sultan,  it  is  said,  displayed  a  copy  of  the  violated 
treaty,  the  monument  of  papal  perfidy,  in  the  firont  of  batde, 
implored  the  protection  of  the  God  of  truth,  and  called  aloud 
on  the  prophet  Jesus  to  avenge  the  mockery  of  his  religion  and 
autliority.  The  feith  of  Islamism  excelled  the  casuistry  of 
popery.  The  perjurers,  whom  Moreri  calls  Chnstians,  *  falsi- 
tied  their  oath,'  took  arms  against  the  Tuiks,  and  were  defeated 
on  the  plains  of  Varna.' 

^  Le  Pape  envoia  aax  prijonnieri  I'abiolation  da  lennent.  Daniel,  5.  145> 
*  Lea  Chretiens  ■ollicitev  par  Jnlien,  Lemt  da  Fape  Bogene  IV.  hxumerent  lent 
fm.  Moreri,  1.  390.  Sisnumd.  9.  196.  Oaniniu,  4.  462.  Lenfant,  2.  164.  L9 
Cardinal  V  en  diapenaoit  (wr  I'anthoritft  da  siege  Apoatoliqae.  Amarath  s'  etcria 
an  miliea  da  combat,  OfariBty  Ohrist,  voy  ton  peaple  dealo^  qoi  a  iSuilc^  la  Sof* 
Tigoiien,  8.  692. 
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Clemeot,  in  Ifidt,, absolved  Francis  IL  the  French  king  fiom 
a  treaty  wUch  he  had  formed  in  Spain.'  The  emperor  of 
Germany  had  taken  his  Christian  majesty  a  prisoner  in  the 
battle  of  Pavia,  and  carried  him  to  Madbid.  The  conditions  of 
his  ^ogagement,  which  were  disadvantageous^Francis  confirmed 
by  an  oath.  This  engagement,  however,  the  pontiff,  by  his 
aposlx^  pow^,  soon  dissolved,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  the 
French  lung  as  am  ally  in  a  holy  confederacy,  which  his  mfal- 
libili^  had  orgaoixea  afi;ain8t  the  German  emperor.  The 
convention,  though  ratified  by  a  solemn  oath,  soon  yielded  to 
apoafcolic  power,  and,  more  especially,  as  its  annihilation  con- 
duced to  ecclesiastical  utility. 

Pope  Paul  in.  in  1686,  *  forbade  all  sovereigns,  on  pain  of 
exoommunicatioa,  to  lend  a^  aid,  under  pretext  of  any  oblir 
gation  or  oath,  to  Henry  YIEu  king  of  England.'  His  holiness 
also  *  absolved  all  princes  Srom  all  such  promises  and  engage- 
ments.'^  Pius  Iv.  treated  Elizabeth  as  Paul  had  treated 
Henry.  ^  His  holiness  annulled  the  oath  of  allegiance,  which 
had  been  sworn  to  her  nugesty,  by  her  subjects.'  This  consti* 
tntion  Gregory  XIIL  and  Sixtus  V.  renewed  and  confirmed.^ 
Henry  and  Elisabeth  had  patronized  schism  or  heresy,  and 
tberefons  forfeited  ell  olaim  to  enjoy  the  conditions  of  plighted 
idth. 

Councils,  as  well  as  pontifis,  encouraged  this  principle  of 
&ithlessness.  Some  of  these  synods  were  provincial  and  some 
general.  Among  the  provincial  councils,  which  countenanced 
or  practised  this  maxmi  were  those  of  Rome,  Lateran,  and 
Dieunper. 

A  Roman  Council,  in  1086,  absolved  Edward  the  Confessor, 
king  of  England,  fiom  a  vow  which  he  had  made  to  visit  the 
city  lyf  Rome  and  the  tombs  of  the  holy  apostlea.  The  falSlf- 
ment  of  his  engagement,  it  seems,  was  inconvenient  to  his 
sainted  majesty,  and  oontraiy  to  the  wish  of  the  British  nation. 
But  Leo  uie  Ninth  and  a  Roman  ccHincil  soon  supplied  a 
remedy.    His  holiness  presided  in  this  assembly,  whicn  eulo* 


tians  fi^om  their  oath  of  fealty  to  the  Emperor  Henry,  who,  in 
his  in&Dibility's  elegant  language,  had  become  a  member  of  the 

^  Le  Fape  delivera  le  roi  da  serment  qa'il  avoit  pret§  en  BspBgne.    Paol.  1.  9S» 

*  Henriei  rwmtlm  et  rabdHot  a  JamoMnto  fidalitatia  aiiflomt.  Com  Henrico, 
oonftiidenlieiiet,  coutraetas,  pacta,  et  octoTeDta  omai^  qvoiit  modo  ilabilita,  Irrifea 
froit  et  anlla.    Alex.  24.  4S0. 

*  Onmes  ao  aagoloa  e^  aiibditai  a  jmaaiflBtD  fidelitatis  abaolTit,  lato  in  ooa»qai 
iOiiia  Utfibna  ae  laandafiii  pafereat,  anathemate.  Alexander,  83.  425.  Brar.  4  603. 

«  Sa  Saintete^  qui  y  prendoit,  lui  donna  TabBolation  de  son  Toeo.    AauUi;  KM* 
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devil,  and  an  enemy  to  the  vicap-geDaral  of  Ood.^  He  alao 
interdicted  all  persons  firom  obeying  Heniy,  as  king,  notindtb* 
Standing  their  oath.  This  sentence  the  pontiff*  with  die  appro* 
batipn  of  the  council,  pronoanced  as  the  plenipotiBntiary  of 
heaven, '  who  possessed  the  power  of  binding  and  loosing,  in 
the  name  of  Almighty  God,  tne  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost/ 

A  council  of  ute  Lateran,  in  1112,  freed  Pascal  the  Roman 
pontiff  from  an  oath  which  he  had  sworn  on  the  consecrated 
host,  on  the  subject  of  investitnies  and  excoromunicatbn.  This 
obligation,  in  aU  its  terrors,  the  holy  assembfy,  with  the  utmost 
tinanimity,  ^condemned  and  annulled.'*  Thio  decision,  the 
sacred  synod,  in  their  own  statement,  *  pnmounoed  by  canonkal 
authority  and  by  the  judgment  of  the  Holy  Spmu'  These 
patrons  of  perjury,  in  the  annunciatioo  of  tins  infernal  setitance» 
pretended,  in  the  language  of  blasphemy^  to  the  inspiration  of 
neaven. 

Gre^oiy  the  Ninth,  in  1$28,  cooYened  a  Roman  oonncil^ 
consistmg  of  the  bishops  of  Lombardy,  Tnecany,  and  Apulia, 
and,  with  the  approbation  of  this  assembly,  absohred,  from  their 
oath,  an  who  had  sworn  fealty  to  Frederic  liie  Roman  Emperor. 
The  sacied  synod  issued  this  sentence,  because^  aeconlmff  to 
its  own  statement,  no  person  is  obliged  to  keep  froth  wit£  a 
Christian  prince  when  ne  gainsays  God  and  the  saints.^  The 
pontiff,  on  this  occasion,  declared,  in  council,  that  'he  pro* 
ceeded  against  the  emperor,  as  against  one  who  was  guSty  of 
heresy  and  who  despised  the  keys  of  the  church.'  The  synodal 
decision  contains  a  direct  and  unmitigated  atowal  of  the  diar 
bolical  maxim,  that  no  fidth  ^lould  be  kept  with  persons  guilty 
of  heresy  or  of  rebellion  against  the  popedom. 

The  synod  of  Diamper,  in  India^  issued  a  deeision  of  the 
same  kind.  This  assembly,  in  1599,  under  tiie  tilresidency  of 
Menez,  invalidated  the  oaths  that  those  Indian  Christians  had 
taken  against  clvBLnging  Byrianism  fer  Popery,  or  recdvinsf  their 
der^  from  the  Roman  pontiff  insteaa  of  the  BabyjUHiian 
patriarch.  Such  obligations,  the  holy  conacil  pronounced 
pestilential  and  void,  and  the  kee|Hiu;  of  them  an  impiety  and 
temerity.^  The  sacrsd  synod,  in  this  manner,  could,  by  a 
skilful  use  of  their  spbitual  artiOeiy,  eaLterminale  obBgations 
and  oaths  by  wholesale. 

The  encouragement  to  fidthlessness  and  perjury  was  not 

>  Ornnei  Otuvtbnos  a  vincslo  JtatmMrti  abMlrd.    Ldbb.  12.  600    \ 

*  Jndicio  Ekmcti  Spirhos  danmamu.  Irritam  esM  jndicamiia,  atqne  WBniilo 
caitraania.    Labb.  13. 1165.    BraQT*  t.  5S0.    PkiSM,  ai  Paaeal. 

*  On  ik*ett  pomt  obl]ff6  de  aaidev  la  £%  one  Foik  a  J«r4  4  im  prince  Cbrenieii, 
qtaDd  fi  I'oppoM  i  Dieii  et  £  Ma  Marta.    htof,  3.  17».    Labb.  13.  114, 1233. 

*  Dedaral  Sjaodiia  jnraoiAiita  faqjnanodi  noUa  pranoa  et  irrita.    Coiiart,  $,  5>1 
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confined  to  provincial  synods*  but  extended  to  universal  ooua« 
oils.  Six  ot  these  general  ecclesiastical  conventions  patronisedi 
in  word  or  deed^  by  precept  or  ezan^le,  vidation  of  engage* 
ments  and  breach  of  trust.  These  were  the  universal  counols 
of  the  Lateran,  Lyons,  Pisa,  Constance,  and  Basil. . 

The  third  general  councQ  of  the  Lateran,  superintended  by 
Alexander  and  clothed  with  infallibility,  taught  this  principle  in 
word  and  deed.  The  unerring  ftithers,  in  the  sixteenth  canon, 
styled  *  an  oath  contrary  to  ecclesiasdcal  utility,  not  an  oath, 
but  perjury.'^  The  ponti£fs,  whose  province  it  is  to  explain 
oaths  and  vows,  always  confounded  ecclesiastical  utilitv  with 
pontifical  aggrandizement  Obligations,  therefore,  whicn  mili- 
tated against  the  interest  or  grandeur  of  the  papacy,  soon  has- 
tened to  their  dissolution.  The  Lateran  convention,  in  its 
twenty-seventh  canon,  eitemplified  its  Own  theory,  and  disen* 
fi[aged,  from  their  oath  of  fidelity,  the  vassals  of  the  barons  and 
k>rds  who  embraced  or  protected  the  heresy  of  Albigensianism.* 
These  princes  patronized  heresy,  and  their  subjects,  therefore, 
were  not  bound  to  keep  fidth  with  such  sovereigns,  or  to  yield 
them  fealty  or  obedience.  This  language  is  unequivocal,  and 
supersedes,  by  its  perspicuity  and  precision,  the  necessity  of 
any  comment* 

The  fourth  general  council  of  the  Lateran,  in  1215,  issued 
an  enactment  of  the  same  kind.  This  infoUible  assembly,  in 
its  third  canon,  '  freed  the  subjects  of  such  sovereigns  as 
embraced  heresy  from  their  fealty/^  The  temporal  lora,  who 
refused  to  purify  his  dominions  &om  heretical  pollution,  not  only 
forfeited  the  allegiance  of  his  vassals,  but  his  title  to  his  estate, 
which,  in  consequence,  might  be  seized  by  any  orthodox  ad-* 
venturer.  Heresy,  therefore,  according  to  this  unerring  con- 
gress, rescinds  the  obligation  of  fidelity,  cancels  the  right  of 
property,  and  warrants  the  violation  of  feith. 

The  general  council  of  Lyons  absolved  the  Emperor  Frederic's 
vassals  from  their  oath  of  fealty.^  The  synod  in  their  own  way, 
convicted  the  emperor  of  schism,  heresy,  and  churchy-robbery. 
BQs  criminalily,  tnerefore,  according  to  the  unerring  councd, 
warranted  a  breach  of  laith,  and  a  dissolution  of  the  subject's 
oath  of  obedience.  Innocent,  who  presided  on  the  occasion, 
represented  himself  as  the  viceroy  of  heaven,  on  whom  God, 

^  Non  jnnmenta,  sad  peijnria  potias  sant  dicenda,  qu»  contra  atiHtatem  eccleo- 
Mticam  attentantar.     Pith.  110.     Labb.  13.  426.    Gibert,  3.  504. 

*  Relaxatos  se  nonrerint  a  debito  fideUtatb  ei  homiaii,  et  totioB  obaeqiiii.    Labb. 
13. 431. 

*  Vaaialoa  ab  efas  fideUtate  deottnciet  abaohitoi.    Bin.  8.  807.    Labb.  13.  934. 

*  Omnefl  qui  ei  jnramento  fidelitatk  tenentnr  adstricti  a  joramento  hqjoamodi 
l^rpetao  abfloWentea.    Labb.  14  5$.    Bimu  8.  852.    Paria,  651,  652.    Giaanoii^ 
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in  the  person  of  the  Galilean  fishennan,  had  conferred  the  keys 
of  his  kingdom,  and  vested  with  the  power  of  binding  and 
loosing.  The  council  concurred  with  the  pontiff*.  The  poj^ 
and  the  prelacy,  says  Paris,  *  lighted  tapers  and  thundered,  in 
frightful  mlminations,  against  his  imperial  majesty.'  The  testi- 
mony of  Paris  is  corroborated  by  Nangis  and  pope  Martin.^ 

The  general  council  of  Pisa  imit^ed  those  of  the  Lateran 
and  Lyons.  This  assemblyt  in  its  fifteenth  session,  released 
aU  Christians  fiDm  their  oath  of  fidehty  to  Benedict  and 
Gregory,  and  ferbade  aU  men,  notwithstanding;  any  obligation, 
to  obey  the  rival  pontiffs,  whom  the  holy  fa£ers,  by  a  sum- 
mary process,  convicted  of  pegury,  contumacy,  incorrigibility, 
schism,  and  heresy.'  The  sacred  synod,  m  this  instance, 
assumed  the  power  of  dissolving  sworn  engagements,  and  of 
warranting  all  Christendom  to  break  faith  wim  two  viceroys 
of  heaven,  who,  according  to  the  synodal  sentence,  were  guilty 
of  schism  and  heresy. 

The  general  council  of  Constance,  on  this  topic,  outstripped 
all  competition,  and  gained  an  infamous  celebrity,  in  recom- 
mendinff  and  exemplifying  treachery,  the  demoUtion  of  oaths, 
and  unmithfulness  to  engagements.  The  holy  assembly  having 
convicted  John,  though  a  lawful  pope,  of  simony,  schism, 
heresy,  infidelity,  murder,  perjury,  fornication,  adultery,  rape, 
incest,  sodomy,  and  a  few  other  trifling  frailties  of  a  similar 
kind,  deposed,  his  holiness,  and  emancipated  aU  Christians  from 
their  oatn  of  obedience  to  his  supremacy.'  His  infallibility,  in 
the  mean  time,  notwithstanding  his  simony,  schism,  heresy, 
perjury,  murder,  incest,  and  sodomy,  exerdsed  his  prerogative 
of  aissolving  oaths  aa  well  as  the  council.  The  holy  fathers 
had  sworn  to  conceal  from  the  pontiff*  their  plans  for  his 
degradation.  The  trusty  prelacy,  however,  notwithstanding 
theu:  obligation  to  secrecy,  revealed  all,  during  the  night,  to  his 
holiness.  John,  by  ^s  means,  had  the  satis&ction  of  discov- 
ering the  machinations  of  his  judges,  and  of  inducing  the 
infafiible  bishops  to  perjury.  The  pontiff',  however,  by  his 
sovereign  authority,  and  by  the  power  of  the  keys,  soon  dis- 
annulled these  obligations,  and  delivered  the  periured  traitors, 
who  composed  the  sacred  synod,  Scorn  their  oatn  of  secrecy.^ 

>  Diliffeiiti  deUberatioiis  pnebaibita  earn  pnolatU  ibidem  oongregatu  mper  ne&oi- 
dis  Frederici.    Nangis,  Ann.  1045.    Dachery,  3.  35. 

lanocentiafl,  memoratum  Fredericam  in  concilio  Lagdanenai,  eodem  approbante 
concilio  denunciavit.     Dacbery,  3.  684. 

>  NonoDBtante  qnoooAqae  fiaelitatiB  jonmento.  Labb,  15. 1 13a  Alex.  24. 573 
Dttcbery,  1.  S47. 

'  UniYeraoe  et  eingoloe  Christianos  ab  ejus  obediential  fidelitate,  et  joramento 
abaolntoa  dedarans.    Alex.  24.  620. 


4  Les  degageantparson  aotorit^  souveraine  des  sermens,  qn'iU  aToient  faita  da 


ae  lien  mv61er     Bmy,  4.  40-    Labb.  IS.  233 
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The  pontiff  ^wed  liie  councQ,  that  he  could  demofi^h  oaths 
as  well  as  his  faithlesB  accusers,  who  *  repres^otad  die  whole 
church  and  had  met  in  the  spirit  of  Grod.* 

The  Constantmns,  in  the  twentieth  session,  freed  the  vassab 
of  Frederic,  Duke  of  Austria,  from  their  oath  of  feakj.  The 
thirtj-seventh  sessbn  was  distin^ished  by  disentangling  aS 
Chnstians  from  their  oath  of  fidehty,  howerer  taken,  to  Pope 
Benedict,  and  forbidding  any  to  obey  him  on  pain  of  die  pen- 
alty annexed  to  schism  and  heresy.^  The  sacred  synod,  m  its 
forty-first  session,  annulled  and  execrated  alt  conventions  and 
oaths,  which  might  militate  against  the  freedom  and  efficiency 
of  the  pending  election. 

This  Conner's  treatment  of  Huss  and  Jemme  constituted  the 
most  revolting  instance  of  its  treachery.  The  martyrdom  of 
these  celebrated  friends,  indeed,  was  one  of  the  most  glaring, 
undisguised,  and  disgusting  specimens  of  perfidy  ever  ex« 
hibited  to  the  gaze  of  an  astonished  world  ot  recorded  lor  the 
execration  of  posterity.  John  Huss  was  summoned  to  the 
city  of  Constance  on  a  char^  of  heresy.  His  safety,  during 
his  journey,  his  stay,  and  his  HBTtjaN,  was  guaranteed  by  a 
•afe-conduct  fix>m  the  Emperor  S^iamund,  addressed  to  all 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  governors  in  his  dominions.  Huss 
obeyed  the  summons.  Plighted  fidth,  however,  could,  in  those 
days,  confer  no  security  on  a  man  accused  of  heresy.  Huss 
was  tried  and  condemned  by  an  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  which, 
in  its  holv  zeal,  ^  devoted  his  soul  to  the  infernal  devUs,*  and 
deUvered  his  body  to  the  secular  arm ;  which,  notwithstanding 
the  imperial  promise  of  protection  and  in  defiance  of  all  jostice 
and  humanitv,  committed  the  victim  of  its  own  perfidy  to  the 
flames.'*  This  harbinger  of  the  refcrmation  suffered  martyr- 
dom with  the  emperor's  safe-conduct  in  his  hand.  He  died  as 
he  had  Eved,  like  a  Christian  hero.  He  endured  the  punish- 
ment with  unparalleled  ms^nanimity,  aiid,  in  the  triumph  tX 
fiuth  and  the  extacy  of  divine  love,  'sung  fajrmns  to  God,' 
while  the  mouldering  flesh  was  consumed  from  his  bones,  tiO 
the  immortal  spirit  ascended  from  the  fimeral  pile  and  soared 
to  heaven.^ 

Jerome,  also,  trepanned  by  the  mockery  of  a  safeKxmduct 
from  the  fiuthless  synod,  shaxed  the  same  destiny.     This  man, 

1  OmoM  OhriitiaDM  ab  efw olMdiottia  atqne  Juruaentb  mbioMt  Com.  4.  SI. 
Labb.  16.  309,  681,  714.  • 

*  AarauHBi  tDan  devuvqimia  diaboBa  mfernia.    Lanfan.  1.  40t. 

'  Has  mcmta  snr  le  bncber,  ayec  una  grande  intrepidity,  et  il  mcmnit  en  cbaa* 
taut  das  Psaaanea.    Moreri,  4.  S31. 

Aacon  philosophe  n'aToit  eiidar6  la  mott  avae  una  raaoilatioii  al  detemini^e.  II 
pratiqiia  le  debora  da  tona  lea  aotaa  one  Mi»ere  la  deyodcm  \a  plna  iolide.  6a  fefw 
voar  radoablmt  Ion  qo'il  apperceat  le  flambeau.    Hist  da  Wialef.  fi.  137. 188. 
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ifistbguisbed  fi>r  his  friendship  and  eloquence,  came  to  Con 
stance,  fi)r  the  generous  purpose  of  supporting  his  early 
companion,  and  died  with  heroism,  in  the  fire  which  had  con- 
sumed his  friend.  Huss  and  Jerome,  says  iBneas  Sylvius, 
afterward  Pope  Pius  the  Second,  *  discovered  no  symptom  of 
weakness,  went  to  punishment  as  to  a  festival,  and  sung  hymns 
in  the  midst  of  the  flames  and  without  interruption  till  the  last 
•igh.*^ 

Doctor  Murray,  Titular  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  has,  in  his 
examination  before  the  British  Commons,  endeavoured,  by  his 
usual  misrepresentations  and  sophistry,  to  exculpate  Sigismund 
and  the  synod  from  the  imputation  of  faithlessness.  The 
task  was  Herculean,  but  the  bishop's  arguments  are  silly. 
Murray,  like  Phaeton,  failed  in  a  bold  attempt.  The  imperial 
safe-conduct,  says  the  doctor,  following  Becanus,  Maimburg, 
and  Alexander,  was  only  a  passport,  like  those  granted  to 
travellers  on  the  European  continent,  to  hinder  interruption 
or  molestation  on  the  way :  but,  by  no  means,  to  prevent  the 
execution  of  justice,  in  case  of  a  legal  conviction.  The  arch- 
bishop's statement  is  as  faithless  as  the  emperor's  safe-conduct 
or  the  synod's  sentence.  The  emperor's  promised  protection 
to  Huss,  ^  extended,  not  only  to  his  going  and  stay,  but  also 
to  his  RETURN.'  The  return  of  this  victim  of  treachery  was 
intercepted  by  the  faggot  and  the  stake,  trying  obstacles,  indeed, 
but  good  enough  for  a  heretic.  The  emperor's  safe-conduct, 
says  the  Popish  author  of  the  history  of  Wickliflism,  «  was,  in 
its  terms,  clear,  general,  absolute,  and  without  reserve.^ 

The  council  was  accessory  to  the  emperor's  treachery.  The 
safe-conduct,  indeed,  was  not  binding  on  the  Constantian 
dergy.  These  were  not  a  party  to  the  agreement^  and  pos- 
sessed, at  least  a  canonical  and  admitted  power  of  pronouncing 
on  the  theology  of  the  accused.  An  ecclesiasticd  court  was 
the  proper  tnbunal  for  deciding  an  ecclesiastical  question. 
The  Constantian  fathers,  therefore,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
the  age,  might,  with  propriety,  have  tried  the  Catholicism  of 
Huss,  and,  on  evidence,  declared  him  guilty  of  heresy  and 
obstinacy.     But  this  did  not  satisfy  the  holy  synod,  who  advised 

>  Ub  alloient  an  fopplice  comme  k  un  festin.  11  no  lenr  echsppA  |amai8  aacime 
pvnle,  qui  marqnat  la  ixx>faidre  foiblene.  An  mOiea  dea  flammea,  ua  cfateiterent 
dea  Inrmnea  joaquaa  an  dernier  aoupir.    Moreri»  4.  332.    Sylv.  c.  36. 

Qoi  lea  avoient  accompagnez  leor  avoient  oai  cbanter  josqu'  an  dernier  lenr  Tie 
lea  louanffea  de  Diea.     Hist  Da  Wiclif.  2. 

*  Transire,  stare,  motari,  et  redire  libere  permSttetia.    Alexander,  25, 258, 260. 

De  le  laiaser  ibrement  et  aarement  paiaer,  demearer,  a'arreter,  et  retoomenr. 
Moreri,  4.  232.  Da  Pin,  3.  92.  Lea  tennea  etoient  evidena,  reneranx,  absoloa,  el 
■ana  ancone  reaenre.  Hiatoire  da  WieUIfianiame,  98.  MaimD.  215.  Oem.  Sep 
029. 
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and  sanctumed  Sig^fmuad's  hreacK  o£  faith,  and,  by  tbis  i 
tx^came  partakers  in  hia  peifidy. 

Buc  HusB,  says  Murray,  su&red  in  Constance,  a  free  city, 
over  the  laws  of  which  Sgismund  had  no  controL  The  empe* 
ror,  he  concludes,  could  not  have  prev€nted  the  Constantian 
Ajut  of  Faith.  This  is  another  snameful  misrepresentation. 
The  bishop,  in  his  statement,  breaks  &ith  with  history  as  much 
as  the  emperor  did  with  Huss.  The  emperor  made  no  attempt 
to  oppose  the  synod.  His  nmestjr,  on  tne  contrary,  protested, 
that  rather  than  support  the  Ileresiarch  in  his  error  and  obstK 
nacy,  he  would  kiiuile  the  fire  with  his  own  hands.  The  sent- 
ience, accordingly,  was  executed  by  imperial  authority.  The 
council  consignee!  the  prisoner  to  the  eomeror,  and  the  emperor* 
to  the  Duke  of  Bavana,  who  dehvered  him  to  the  executioner.^ 
Sigismund,  it  appears,  possessed  power ;  but  instead  of  using 
it  tor  the  protection  of  Hubs,  he  exerted  it  fi)r  bis  punishment. 
He  could  not,  indeed,  have  annulled  the  prisoner's  sentence  of 
heresy;  but  he  could  have  granted  him  hfe  and  liberty,  till  the 
expiration  of  his  safe-conduct,  as  Charles  V.  did  tn  Luther. 

Dut  die  council's  sanction  of  the  oadi  annulling  and  &ith- 
violating  system  depends,  by  no  means,  on  the  contents  of  the 
emperors  safe-conduct  or  his  treatment  of  Huss.  Murray,  if 
he  even  could  have  vindicated  Sigismund,  would  have  eHected 
just  nothing  with  respect  to  the  council.  The  holy  ruffians,  at 
Constance,  avowed  tne  shocking  maxim  with  fearlessness  and 
without  disguise,  both  by  their  deputation  to  the  emperor  and 
by  their  declarations  in  couociL 

The  deputati^m  sent  to  the  emperor,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
certing a  plan  for  the  safety  and  convenience  of  the  council's 
future  deUberations,  maintained  this  principle.  These  gave  his. 
majesty  to  understand,  thai;  the  council  had  authority  to  disen*^ 
gage  him  from  a  legal  promise,  when  pledged  to  a  person  guil^ 
of  heresy*  This  is  attested  by  Dachery,  an  eye-witness,  in  hiS; 
German  history  of  the  Constantian  counciL  The  deputation^ 
says  this  historian,  ■  in  a  long  speech,  persuaded  the  emperor* 
that  by  decretal  authority,  he  should  not  keep  feith  with  a  man 
accused  of  heresy."  Nauclerus«  who  lived  shortly  after  the. 
council,  testifies  nearly  the  same  thing.  The  emperor  himself 
entertained  this  opinion  of  the  deputation's  sentiments.  Has 
majeetv,  addressing  Huss  at  his  last  examination,  declared '  that 
some  thought  he  had  no  right  to  afibrd  any  protection  to  a  man 

I  Len&B.  1.  S2,  SIS.    Da  Tm^  3.  94.    Brar.  4.  66.    HkL  da  Wicklif.  126. 

*  Catar,  mad  tenore  dacretaliam,  Homo  fulem  datam  pnestare  noa  tenwofev 
mftltiB  yeAn  ywmxvm,  Haaio  et  Babeani  Sairi  Oondactaa  fidem  fregit.  LenCHil 
1.  S2. 
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oo&Yicted  or  even  suspected  of  hes98^.''  The  dej^tation,  oil 
tins  occasion,  must  have  knows  and  lepiiesented  the  opinion 
of  the  synod,  which  acquiesced,  without  any  contradictmn,  ill 
this  statement,  and  which,  had  tiie  empemr  been  mistaJken, 
should  have  corrected  the  error,  Hiiss  was  a  victim  to  the 
malevolent  passions  of  the  counefl,  and  the  superstition  and 
perfidy  of  die  emperor. 

The  &ith-violating  maxim  was  avowed,  not  onW  by  the  de^ 
nutation,  but  also  by  the  council.  The  infidhble  assembly, 
boldly,  roundly,  and  expressly  declaxed,  that  ^  no  feith  or  pro* 
mise,  prejudicial  to  Catholicism,  wais  to  be  kept  with  John  Huss 
by  natural,  divine,  or  human  law.^'  Prejudicial  to  Catholicism^ 
in  this  case,  could  simify  no  infraction  on  the  fiuth  of  the 
church ;  but  merely  the  permiasion  of  a  man  convicted  of 
heresy,  to  escape  with  his  life.  Faith,  therefi>re,  according  td 
Ae  council,  should  be  violated  radier  than  allow  a  heretic  to 
Ive.  The  synod  of  Basil;  however,  and  the  diet  of  Worms 
thought  otherwise,  when  they  suffered  the  Bohemians  and 
Luther,  under  the  protection  of  a  safe-conduct,  to  withdraw 
from  the  council  and  ibe  diet,  and  returned  in  safety  to  their 
own  country. 

The  sacred  synod,  unsatisfied  with  this  fi%htfiil  declaration, 
issued,  in  its  nineteenth  session,  another  enactment  of  a  similaf 
kind,  but  expressed  in  more  genetal  tertns  and  capable  of  more 
extensive  application.  According  to  these  patrons  of  perfidy, 
*no  safeH3onduct,  disadvatntageous'to  the  mith  or  jurisdiction 
of  the  church,  though  granted  By  emperor  or' king,  and  ratified 
by  the  most  solemn  oblgations,  can  be  any  protection^  to  pep- 
sons  convicted  of  heresy.  Persons,  suspected  of  defection 
from  the  feith,  may  be  tried  by  the  proper  eeclesosustical  judgee^ 
and,  if  convicted  and  persisting  in  error,  may  be-  punisheil, 
though  they  attended  the  tribunal  itdlying  on  a  safen^lMiduct^ 
Mid  otherwise  would  not  have  appeared/*  This  deblaratiorii 
it  is  plain,  contains  a  formadl  sainctian  df  the  atrocious  principles 

Alexander,  iMiowed  by  Bfarrarjr,  Crotty,  amd  Higgm^iJ 
endeaviours  to  tindicate  the  coimdl  and  the  emperor,  by 
distributing  the  condemnation  and  exeoution  of  Huss  between 
the  synodsd  and  royal  aotbority.*'  The  cotmdlr  itt' the  extetcise 
of  Its  ecclesiastieal  jurisdiction  rcotttimed  the  accused  of  heresy, 

1  Noonnlli  dicaat;  nas.  dejoxse  vi  mam  podl^  yntpncjiwrj.^  ant  ha«i»ticiHq  wH^ 
ktereci  alii^ua  suspectaB.    Hard.  4.  3d7.    Lemant,  I.  A^. 

*  Nee  alic|iia  sioi  fides,  aat  promiBsio  de  Jure  natqrali,  Dhrino,  ant  homano,  fhont  * 
in  pnejodicinm  Gathobcie  fidei  observanda.    Labbeos,  IS.S&tb 

'  fitfvo  dictD  eondnotainap  oba6mto(  ttMff  ji^Uks'  oonpctati  acclwlMrioo  d« 
^aamodi  personarom  erroriboa  incrairere,  et  aUaa  contra  eoa  debite  proc6diiN% 
SBMlemqaa  piadn.    ];4ii»bea%  16.  Ml.    ikiw  20. 'SftS;)    ObUw  ».  llllv 

«Alez.  25.«56.    Bfurar,  660.    Oxotty,  88.    Higgina,  271. 
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and  the  emperor,  accoirdiDg  to  the  laws  of  the  state,  executed 
the  sentence*  Both,  therefore,  were  clear  of  all  imputation  of 
perfidy. 

This  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  Sbandian  logic  and  casuis- 
try. The  learned  doctors  had  studied  dialectics  in  the  above- 
mentioned  celebrated  school.  An  action,  accordmg  to  Tris- 
trim,  which,  when  committed  entirely  by  one,  is  sinful,  does, 
when  divided  between  two,  and  perpetrated  partly  by  one, 
and  partly  by  the  other,  become  sinless.  Two  ladies,  accord- 
inp;ly,  an  abbess  and  Margarita,  wished  to  name  a  word  of  two 
syllables,  the  pronunciation  of  which  by  one  person  would 
liave  been  a  crime.  The  abbess,  thexefore,  repeated  the  first, 
and  Margarita,  by  her  direction,  the  last  syllable ;  and  by  this 
means,  both  evaded  all  criminality.^  Alexander,  Murray, 
Crot^,  and  EBggins,  in  like  manner,  partition  the  breax^h  of 
fiuth  between  3^  council  and  the  emperor,  the  church  and 
state,  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  law,  and  by  this  simple  and 
easy  process,  exculpate  both  fi'om  all  blame  or  violation  of 
faith.  Breach  of  trust,  it  seems,  loses,  in  this  way,  its  im« 
morality,  and  is  transformed  into  duty.  Some  people,  however, 
unacquainted  with  the  new  system  of  Shandian  dialectics,  may 
suppose  that  this  learned  distitiction,  instead  of  excriminating 
each,  only  rendered  both  guilty. 

•  The  faithlessness  of  the  council  and  the  emperor  has  been 
admitted  hy  Sigismund,  the  French  clergy,  the  Diet  of  Worms, 
and  the  in&llible  councils  of  Basil  and  Trent.  Sigismund,  on 
One  occasi<xi,  seemed  sensible  of  his  own  infamy.  His  majesty 
accordingly  blushed  in  the  council,  when  Huss  appealed  to 
the  imperial  pledge  of  protection.  I  came  to  this  city,  said  the 
accused,  to  the  assembled  Fathers,  *  relying  on  the  pubUc  faith 
of  the  emperor,  who  is  now  present;'  and,  whilst  he  uttered 
these  woras,  '  he  looked  steadfastly  in  the  face  of  Sigismund, 
who,  feeling  the  truth  of  the  reproach,  blu^ed  for  his  own 
baseness.*'  Conscious  guilt  and  shame  crimsoned  his  coun- 
tenance, and  betrayed  the  inward  emotions  of  his  8elf<x>n- 
demned  souL  His  blush  was  an  extorted  and  unwiUing 
acknowledgmetit  of  his  perfidy.  The  emperor,  it  is  plain, 
notwithstanding  modem  advocacy,  thought  himself  guilty. 

The  French  clergy,  according  to  De  Thou,  urged  the  Con- 
stantian  decision  as  a  precedent  for  a  similar  act  of  treachery." 
The  French,  according  to  Gibert,  afterward,  in  temporizing 

1  Trifttnm  Shan.  o.  25.  - 
'  •  n  sogaida  fizemeiit  Bi^pmnami,  qui  ne  put  ■"mpeolier  de  xoogir.    Leo&n.  1. 
4ft3. 

'  Allato  in  aam  reioi  Ooneflii  OoaatuAieiwis  deonto.    Thnaniii^  8.  5S4.    GflMtt* 
t  106. 
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mcxHidsleacyt  deprecated  the  infiingement  of  the  imperial 
safeguard,  by  wmoh  capital  punishmatit  -was  inflicted  on  a 
man,  to  whom  had  been  promised  safety  and  impunity*  The 
French,  in  these  instances,  varied  indeed  with  the  times  on 

^  the  subject  of  breaking  trust,  and  exemplified  the  fluctuations 
which  occur  even  in  an  infeUible  communion.  The  French 
clergy,  however,  in  both  cases,  both  in  their  urgency  and 
deprecation,  concurred  in  ascribing  perfidy  to  the  Constantian 
ecxigress. 

The  Diet  of  Worms,  or,  at  least,  a  party  in  that  assembly, 
pleaded  the  precedent  of  synodal  and  miperial  treacheiy  at  the 
Constantian  assembly,  in  fevour  of  breaking  faith  with  Luther.^ 
This  showed  their  opinion  of  the  council.  Charles  V.  however, 
possessed  more  inte^ty  than  Sigismund,  *  and  was  resolved 
not  to  blush  with  his  predecessor.'*  The  Elector  Palatine 
supported  the  emperor ;  and  their  united  authority  defeated  the 
intended  design  of  treachery. 

The  councils  of  Basil  and  Trent,  in  the  safensonducts 
granted  to  the  Bohemians  and  Germans,  admitted  the  same 
met  The  Basilians,  in  their  safe-conduct  to  the  Bohemians, 
disclaimed  all  intention  of  fallacy  or  deception,  open  or  con- 
cealed, prejudici^K  to  the  pubEc  mith,  fomided  on  any  authority, 
power,  right,  law,  canon,  or  council,  especially  those  of  Con- 
stance or  Sienna«  The  Tr^itine  safe-conduct  to  the  Grerman 
Protestants  is  to  the  same  effect^  '  Both  these  documents, 
proceeding  from  general  councils,  rcgect,  for  ^themselves,  the 

.  Constantian  precedent  of  treachery,  and,  in  so  doing,  grant  ks 
existence* 

The  general  council  of  Basil  copied  the  bad  example,  itoued 
at  the  Lateran,  at  Lyons,  Pisa,  and  Constance.     This  unerring 

.  assembly,  in  its  fourth  session,  invalidated  all  oaths  and  obliga- 
tions, which  might  prevent  any  person  firom^  coming  to  the 
counciL^  Attendance,  at  Basil,  it  was  :alteged,  would  tend  to 
ecclesiasfical  utility,  and  to  this,  end,  eVMi.  at  the^. expense  of 
perjury,  every  sacred  and  sworn  engBiffexnent  haA  tot  yield. 
Tlie  sacred  synod,  in  its  thirty-fourth  session,  deposed  Eugenius 
for  simony,  perjury,  schism,  and  heresy,  and  absolvied  cdl 


>  Qui  approinr«nt  ce  qui  c'etoft  fidt  A  OcmiUiQ9e,.^jfqpeiit.^o'oii  &»  devoit  poiftt 
Im  garder  la  foi.    Faolo^  1. 2a 

*  Je  ne  veax  pas  roogir  av«c  Sigismond,  mon  predecctaBettr.    livn&nt,  1.  404. 

>  Promttteoles  fine  fnkude  et  <|Uolibet  dob,  quod  moluiiiu  ati  aliqna  anthoritate» 
▼el  poteatia,  jare,  statato,  yel  pnvilegio  legom  vel  canonum  et  aaommcumqae 
donoflionuD,  speoialiter  OcnatantieiMU  in  aliquod  pnejndicnim  huvo  condQctai 
Bin.  8.  25.  et  9.  398.    Crabb.  3.  17.    Labb.  17.  244:  e<  20.  120. 

*  N«  qiiii,  nretezta  ccjjiiaoaBqiie  jorameno,  vel  obligatiopifl,  ant  promiwiobia,  ae 
ab  aoceisa  ad  concilium  diflpenMtum  cjdatiniaret.    Am.  25^  dSth*    Oabb.  9.  Uk 
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Ghxi^iaas  from  tfaeir  sworn  obedience  to  iiis  Suframaov. 
The  pontiff  vraa  gvakyof  heterodosxy,  and,  therefore,  uowormy 
of  good  fisath,  and  became  a  proper  object  of  treacfaeiy.  The 
holy  iatboTB,  In  the  tbirt3^seventb  seeaon,  condemned  and 
annulled  all  conqpacts  and  oaths,  -which  might  obstruct  the 
^election  of  a  sovereign  pontiff/  This  was  clever,  and  Vke 
jBoen  determined  to  do  .busineBB. 

This  masm,  in  this  mQnsiBr,  prior  to  the  refiirmatioo,  di^ 
tained  general  reception  in  the  popish  communion.  The  Bxmaa 
hierarcfas,  as  the  viceroys  of  neavcn,  ooExdnued,  according  to 
interest  or  fancy,  and  especially  widi  persons  convicted  or  sus- 
pected of  schism  or  a$iQSt&cy,.to  iniralidate  oalhs  or  ^voibts  of 
all  descripti(»is.  Geneoral  councils  aixogated  the  same  aadio- 
rity,  and  practised  the  same  infernal  principle.  Universal 
jbarmony,  vidthout  a  breath  of  of^iosition,  prevailed  on  this  topic 
through  psipal  Christendom.  This  abomination,  therefine,  in 
tJl  its  fngntful  deformity,  constituted  an  integral  part  d[ 
popery. 

The  reformatioD,  fin  Ishis  sdii^ot,  commenced  a  new  jeca. 
The  deformity  of  the  papal  system  remained,  in  a  great  mea-. 
sure,  unnoticed  amid  the  starless  night  of  the  dark  ages,  and 
even  in  the  4im  twili^  wfaidi  dawned  on  t}ie  world  at  the  re- 
vival of  letters.  The  hideous  spectre*  aflaociated  with  kindred 
horrors  and  concealed  in  congenial  obscurity,  escaped  for  a  long 
time,  the  execration  of  man.  But  the  light  of  the  reibcmation 
exposed  the  monster  in  all  its  &ig^btfiilness.  The  Bible  began 
to  shed  its  lustie  through  the  world.  The  beams  of  the  Sun 
of  Righteousness,  reflected  from  the  book  of  God,  pomed  a 
flood  of  moral  raditoee  over  the  earth.  Man  opened  his  eyes, 
and  the  foul  spirits  of  darkness  fled.  Intellectual  light  ^bea  its 
rays  thiou^  the  mental  gloom  of  the  votary  of  Popery,  aswdl 
88  the  pation  of  Protestantism. 

The  abettors  iof  SomaDism,jin  the  general  dififasion  of  acc^- 
tural  iiifermatioa  and  ralaonal  phUoaophy^  &k  ashamed  of 
ancient  alhanrddity ;  and  have,  in  eonsecjpaence,  disowned  or 
modified  several  tenets  of  (their  reltmon,  which  were  eoabraiced, 
with  unshaken  fidelityi  by  tbdr  xiHrmodox  ancestors.  The  six 
universities  of  Louvain,  Douay,  Paris,  Alcala,  Valladolid,  and 
Salamanca,  which,  in  their  reply  to  Pitt's  questions,  disowned 
the  kinff-deposing  jpower,  disavowed  also  the  oatb-annulHri? 
and  faith  violating  maxim.  The  Romish  Committee  of  Ireland. 
in  179d,  in  the  name  of  all  their  popish  countrymen,  repiasen* 

^  Onmea  OhiistioolM  ab  ipdtis  obedaexitla,  6deUl«te,  ap  janoBeiitiB  tfatidTit. 
Labb.  17.  391.    Ojrabb.  S.  IDf. 

*  "Pmuaanotumf  oUigationei,  joraoMmte,  in  adTflmm  'haniM  drwIinniiL  dnmui^ 
MpiDbtf  ^iABatdlat.    Qnbb.  a.  ISS.    X.abb.  |7«  SSS. 
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teil  the  latter  principle,  as  worthy  of  unqualified  reprobation 
and  destructive  of  all  morality  and  religion*  The  Irish  bishopsi 
Murray,  Doyle,  and  Kelly,  in  their  examination  before  the 
British  Commons  in  1826,  disclaimed  all  such  sentiments  with 
becoming  and  utter  indignation,  which  was  followed  at  the 
Maynoom  examination  by  the  deprecation  of  Grotty,  Slevin, 
and  M'Hale.*  This,  at  the  present  day,  seems  to  be  the  avowal 
of  all,  even  those  of  the  Bomi^  comrnonion,  except  perhaps  a 
few  apostles  of  Jesuitism. 

This  change  is  an  edifying  specimen  of  the  boasted  immuta- 
bility of  Romanism,  and  one  of  the  triumphs  of  the  Reformation, 
by  which  it  was  pixnluced.  The  universal  renunciation  of  the 
raleful  maxim  is  a  trophy  of  the  great  revolution,  which  Doyle, 
in  a  late  publication,  has  denominated  die  grand  apostacy. 

t  Com.  Report,  175,  837,  248,  «99«    OmOj,  89.    Slerin,  258.    H'Bal%  388 
O  Lflwy,  77,  Si. 
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tftUZTABLUratV  OV  ANnqOXTT^OBIOIV  or  TBI  AKIAV  tTSTIM-— AI.XXAHDBZ4I 
AMV  BITHTRIAV  C0VV01Z4— VIOXRS  AJfS  TTBI1.V  COaSCIU<--tXMI-AKIAVUa— ' 
AWnOCmAM  AMU  BOMAV  OOUHOILS — SAKDIOAV,  AKLSBIAVy  MXLAV,  AKD  fllUaA* 
OOURCIU— LIBXRIU8 — VKLIX — ABMBNXAir,  IKLBUCIAir,  AHD  BTZAHTIVX  COVVCILf 
— ATATB  or  CBBISTXVDOX— TABIXTT  09  OOVrBMIOffS. 

Tbinttaiuanism,  though  without  system  or  settled  phraseology, 
was  the  faith  of  Chmtian  antiquity.  This  doctrine  indeed 
was  not  confined  to  Judaism  or  Christianity;  but  may,  in  a 
disfigured  and  uncouth  semblance,  be  discovered  in  the  annals  ' 
of  gentilism  and  philosophy.  The  Persian,  Egyptian,  Grecian, 
Roman,  and  Scandinavian  mythology  exhibits  some  faint  traces, 
some  distorted  features  of  this  mystery,  conveyed,  no  doubt, 
through  the  defective  and  muddy  channels  of  tradition.  The 
same,  in  a  mis-shapen  form,  appears  in  the  Orphic  theology, 
and  in  the  Zoroastnan,  Pythagorean,  and  Platonic  philosophy* 
The  system  which  tradition  in  broken  hints  and  caricatured 
representation  insinuated,  was  declared,  in  plain  lan^age,  by 
revelation,  and  received,  in  fiiU  confidence,  oy  Christian  faith. 
The  early  Christians,  however,  unpractised  in  speculation, 
were  satisfied  with  acknowledgmg  the  essential  unity  and  per- 
sonal distinctions  of  the  Supreme  Beinff.  The  manner  of  the 
identity  and  personality,  tne  unity  and  distinction  of  Father, 
Son,  and  Spirit,  had,  in  a  great  measure,  escaped  the  vain  re- 
search of  refinement  and  presumption.  Philosophy,  during  the 
lapse  of  three  ages  after  the  introduction  of  Cnnstianity,  had 
not,  to  any  considerable  extent,  dared,  on  this  subject,  to  theo- 
rize or  define.  The  confidence  of  man,  in  those  days  of  sim- 
plicity, had  not  attempted  to  obtrude  on  the  arcana  of  heaven. 
The  relations  of  paternal,  filial,  and  processional  deity  escaped, 
in  this  manner,  the  eye  of  vain  curiosity,  and  remained,  in  con- 
sequence, undefined,  undisputed,  and  unexplained.  No  deter- 
mined or  dictatorial  expressions  being  prescribed  by  synodal  or 
imperial  authority,  the  unfettered  freedom  of  antiquity  ascribed 
to  the  several  divine  persons  in  the  Grodhead,  all  me  perfections 
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of  Deity »  This  liberty,  mdieed,  was  unfiiendly  to  precision  of 
lai)guage :  and  many  phrases,  accordingly,  were  used  by  the 
ancients  on  this  subject,  which  are  unmarked  with  accuracy. 
The  hostilily  of  heresiarchs  first  taught  the  necessity  of  dis- 
crimination and  exactness  of  diction,  on  this  as  on  other  topics 
of  theology. 

Alius,  about  the  year  317,  was,  on  this  question,  the  first 
innovator  on  the  fiuth  of  antiouity,  whose  error  obtained  exten- 
sive circulation  or  was  atlenaed  with  important  consequences. 
Artemon,  Paul,  Ebion,  and  ^  a  few  other  speculators,  indeed, 
had,  on  this  topic,  broached  some  novel  opinions.  These, 
however,  were  local  and  soon  checked.  But  Arianism,  like 
contagion,  spread  through  Christendom :  and  was  malignant  in 
its  nature  and  lasting  in  its  consequences. 

This  heresy  originated  in  Alexandria.  The  patriarch  of  that 
city,  whose  name  was  Alexander,  discoursing,  perhaps  wiA 
ostentation  on  the  trinity,  ascribed  oonsubstantisJity  and  equality 
to  the  Son.  Arius,  actuated,  says  Theodoret,  with  envy  and 
ambition,  opposed  this  theory.  Epiphanius  represents  Arius, 
in  this  attempt,  as  influenced  by  Satan  and  mspired  by  the 
afllatus  of  the  Devil.  Alexander's  theology  seemed  to  Arius, 
to  destroy  the  unity  of  God  and  the  distinction  of  Father  and 
Son." 

Epiphamus  has  drawn  a  masterly  and  striking  portrait  of 
Arius.  His  stature  was  tall  and  his  aspect  melancholy.  His 
whole  person,  like  the  wily  serpent,  seemed  fermed  for  decep- 
tion. His  dress  was  simple  and  pleasing ;  whilst  his  address 
and  conversation,  on  the  first  interview,  were  mild  and  winning. 
His  prepossessing  manner  was  calculated  to  captivate  the  mind, 
by  the  &scinations  of  gentleness  and  insinuation.  Sozomen 
and  Socrates  represent  Arius  as  an  able  dialectician,  and  a 
formidable  champion  in  the  thorny  field  of  controversy.* 

His  opinions,  on  the  topic  of  the  trinity,  difiered  widely  firom 
the  generalitjr  of  his  feUow-Christians.  The  Son,  according  to 
his  view,  was  a  created  being,  formed  in  time  out  of  notting 
by  the  plastic  power  of  the  Almighty.  Emmanuel,  in  this 
system,  does  not  possess  eternity.  A  time  was  in  which  he  did 
not  exist.  He  was,  according  to  this  statement,  unlike  th^ 
Father  in  substance,  subject  to  mutability,  and  liable  to  pain.' 

TheHeresiaroh's  impiety  prevented  not  his  success  in  prose- 
hrtism,  which  he  obtained,  in  a  great  measure,  by  his  extraor 
dinary  zeal  and  activity.    His  system  was  soon  embraced  by 

>  Epi'ph.  1.  728.  Socrates,  I.  6.    Theodoret,  I.  2.    Alex.  7.  87. 

*  Bpiph.  1.  729.  Socrates,  I.  5.    Sozomen,  1. 15.    Alex.  7. 86.    Godeaa,  2. 101 

*  Theodor.  I.  2.  Sosomen^I.  15.  Socrat.  L  6.  Augastin,  8.  621.  Alex.  7.  3a 
GodMB,  S.  18L 
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jtwa  JB^ptian  bifihopB,  seven  peesbj'teiVy  tirdlvB  deacons,  nnd 
what  16  more  txxtxacmlinaiy,  hj  700  deroCed  virgins.    He 
tKi>aated»  sit  «ie  .timev  of  being  feUowed  by  afi  die  oriental 
dbrgy,  except  PhilogonQfl,    Hollemcua,     and    Macaiins,   of 
Antiodb,   Tnpoli,  and  Jemfialem.^ 

The  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  in  the  mean  time,  havii^  ad* 
taonidbted  the  innovator  and  £nind  hnoi  obfltinatB^  oonvened  a 
oonncSi  in  320,  consisting  of  about  100  EgyptiBn  and  Lybian 
bishops,  ^o  condonned  Ariantsm,  expellen  its  snthor,  with 
the  clergy  axid  laity  of  his  ^tion,  fiom  liie  chnrcli  and  from 
the  city.  Arius  wei^  to  Palestinei,  where  some,  says  Epiph- 
anius,  received,  and  some  pejeoted  ifais  system.^  His  party, 
however,  soon  became  dGQjrmidabfe.  The  Arians,  acoordmgly, 
assembled  a  synod,  and  exhibibed  a  noble  display  of  their  uniqr 
with  the  EgyptianSi  The  former  in  the  councU  of  Bitbynia, 
reversed  a&  that  had  been  done  at  Alexandria.  Anus  was 
dedaxed  orthodox  and  admitted  to  thehr  communion.  Ciicukur 
letters  were  transmitted  to  the  several  bishops  of  the  churcb, 
for  the  purpose  of  inducing  them  to  foUow  the  Bithynian 
esample,  and  of  joining  the  same  on  the  patriarch  of  Alex- 
andiia. 

The  Tyrian,  some  time  after,  counteracted  the  Nioene  coun- 
cil, as  the  Bithynian  had  the  Alexandrian.  The  council  of 
NicsBa,  the  first  general  council,  convoked  by  tte  emperor 
Constaoline,  was  assembled  to  setde  the  Trinitarian  controver- 
sy, and  was  the  most  celebrated  ecclesiasdcal  congress  of 
Antiqp^uty.  The  clergnj^  were  summoned  fiom  the  several  parts 
of  Christaadom,  and  about  318  attended,  ^oaiua^  in  tl^ 
^neral  opinion,  was  honaoied  wilb  due  piesideacy*  The 
assembled  fathers,  lor  the  est»Uisbment  of  TrinatetriiBiism  and 
:the  exteomination  of  Ariaaasm,  dedaxed  ^txansfOBSV  aixtiaijty 
of  the  Son.  This  celebrated  term,  indeed,  badt  about  sixty 
years  before,  been  rejected  by  the  synod  of  Andock  and  by 
l>]oaysius  of  Alexandria,  an  oppontion  to  SabeDiaiiiBm.  Dkmy- 
•flius,  however,  had  rejected  it  merely  beoanse  unscriptural ; 
but  afterWard  used  it  in  aa  ^epistke  tt)  the  Koman  hierarch. 
The  Antiochian  &ther8  omittea  it,  beoaoae  it  acCToed,  in  the 
perverbed  explanaticm  of  the  PauliciaBS,  to  fiwour  Sabellianism, 
and  milkate  agaiast  the  (distinct  persoEiality  of  the  Son.  The 
word,  .however,  came  into  use  soon  after  the  apostolic  age. 
TertullisuEi,  arguii^  against  Praxeas,  employs  an  expression  of 
the  same  import.  The  term,  according  to  Ruffinus,  was  found 
in  the  works  of  Origen.®     The  Arians,  only  three  in  number, 

A  Bpiph.  n.  69.  P,  729.    SozovMii,  I.  15.    Qodem,  8.  120. 

•  Epipli.  I.  7S9.    Birael.  ni.  $,  7.    Sosomea,  I.  15.    iUex.  7.  91. 

>  Bpiph.  1.  735.  Socrat.  1.  8.  TertaUian,  503.  c.  4.  Alex.  7. 122.  Jumdtt,  3.  SS 
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who  lefiieed  MibecriptioB,  were,  aooordkii^  tD  the  unchtistiaii 
•ooslDm  of  tbfe  aife,  anadiemstiaed  and  basndied. 

The  Tyrian  synods  tboosfaonly  provincial,  endeaEvoored  to 
counteract  the  supreme  au£ority  ot  the  eeneral  Kicene  coai»- 
idL  This  assembly,  whidi  was  <xmvened  i>y  tlae  empeccxr  in 
:83^  oon^sted  of  about  eixty  of  the  eastern  ^asoopacy. 
AthanasiuB,  \vho  ixras  <ximipelled  to  a«ieaT  as  a  cnminal, 
accused  of  the  foalestbut  most  uofoutided  inputatioDs»:atiended 
with  about  forty  Egyptians.  Diooysiiis,  imrth  -the  imperial 
guards,  'was  commissioned  to  prevent  eommotbn  wc  xJisorder. 
The  Arian  faction  wsjb  led  by  Euaebias  of  Caesarea,  with 
-pasakm  and  tyranny.  The  whole  scene  combined  the  noisy 
.fiiry  of  a  mob,  and  llie  appalling  horrors  of  an  tnqoiBition. 
.  Al£anasius,  notwithstanding,  with  adixnraJiBde  deaolexity,  egqposed 
the  injustice  of  the  council  emd  vindicated  his  own  innooeDce. 
The  champion  of  Trinitarianism,  however,  would  have  been 
jnurdered  by  the  bravoes  of  Arianism,  had  not  dK  «oldiery 
rescued  the  inte&ded  victim  fiom  assassinatiOB.  He  ^embarked 
in  a  ship  Mid  escaped  their  holy  vengeanoe^^  Bat  the  sacred 
aynod,  m  his  absence,  did  not  forget  to  pronounce  sentenoe  of 
-excommunication  and  banishment.  ^ 

The  Antitrinitarians,  soon  after  the  Niceoe  council,  split  into 
■several  factions,  distinguished  by  difierent  names.  The  Anaos 
and  Semi-Arians,  however,  predominated.  The  Axians  ibi- 
krwed  the  system  of  their  feunder,  and  contiaiied  to  maintain 
the  nnsmiZLARiTT  of  ifae  Bon.  The  Semi^Ariaas,  approxima- 
ting to  the  Nicenians,  asserted  his  stMii^RiTT*'  Arianism, 
indeed,  in  the  mukiphcity  of  its  several  forms,  occupies  all  the 
inmiense  space  between  Sodnianism,  wUrii  holds  tSie  8an*s 
mere  humanity,  and  Trinitarianism,  winch  maintadns  his  true 
deity.  This  intermediate  distance  seems  to  hav«  been  filled 
by  the  Antitrinitarian  systeaw  of  tjhe  fouith  century,  &s  they 
ascribed  more  or  less  peifectioii  1o  die  second  person  of  the 
Godhead.  The  Arians  and  Bemi-Arians,  however,  wnnglin^ 
about  the  similarity  and  dissimilarity,  showed  the  utmost 
opposition  and  hatted  to  each  other,  a«  wiell  aa  to  the  Nicenians 
who  contended  for  ifae  consubstaatiality. 

The  Semi-Arians  and  Tmitariaos  soan  came  to  action,  in 
file  Andochian  and  Roman  sjrnods.  Julius,  the  Roman  pontiff, 
assembled  a  Roman  council  of  fifly  Italian  bishops,  in  whidh 
Athanasius  was  acquitted  and  admitted  to  communion.  The 
Greeks,  in  the  mean  time,  assembled  at  Antioch,  and  opened 

1  Boent  1.  2S-34.    fioaom.  n.  Sft-ftS.    TlMod.  L  SO.    Alex.  7.  J9S.    Godoaq, 
8.  ISS. 

*Epi]A.lL73.P.  4S5.    Alex.  f.  »5. 
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a  battery  agunst  the  enemj.^  Tbeae>  amouotbg  to  nine^, 
degraded  Athanasius,  and  issued  three  Setni-Arian  creeds, 
which  differing  in  other  particulars,  concurred  in  rejecting  the 
consubstantiahtf. 

The  council  of  Sardica  in  347,  declared  for  Athanasius  and 
Trinitarianism,  and  was  opposed  by  that  of  PhiUppopdis  in 
Thracia*  The  Sardican  assembly  consisted  of  about  300  of 
the  Latins,  and  the  other  of  about  seventy  of  the  Greeks. 
The  hostile  councils  encountered  each  other  with  their  spiritual 
artillery,  and  hurled  the  thunders  of  mutual  excommunication. 
The  Latins  at  Sardica  cursed  and  degraded  the  Arians  with 
^reat  devotion.  The  Greeks  at  Philippopolis,  retorting  the 
imprecations  with  equal  piety,  condemned  the  consubstantiality, 
and  excommunicated  Athanasius  the  Alexandrian  patriardh, 
Julius  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  their  whole  party.  Athanasius, 
in  this  manner,  stigmatised  in  the  east  as  a  sinner,  was  revered 
in  the  west  as  a  samt.  Accounted  the  ps^tron  of  heresy  among 
the  Greeks,  he  was  reckoned,  among  the  Latins,  the  champbn 
of  Catholicism.  Having  devoted  each  other  to  8atan  with 
mutual  satis&ction,  the  pious  episcopacy  proceeded  to  the 
'  secpndary  task  of  enacting  forms  of  fidth.  The  western  pre- 
lacy were  content  with  the  Nicene  confession.  The  oriental 
dergy  published  an  ambiguous  creed  faintly  tinged  with  Semi- 
Arianism.* 

The  Sardican  council  was  the  last  stand  which  the  Latkis, 
-during  the  reign  of  Gonstantius,  made  ^ for  Athanasius  and 
.  Trinitarianism.  The  Greeks,  who  were  mostly  Arians,  were 
joined  by  the  Latins,  and  both  in  concert,  in  the  councils  of 
Aries,  Milan,  Sirmium,  Ariminum,  Seleucia,  and  Constantino- 
ple, condemned  Athanasius  and  supported  Arianism. 

The  Synod  of  Aries,  in  363,  commenced  hostilities  against 
Consubstantiality  and  its  Alexandrian  champion.  Constantius 
had  long,  with  the  utmost  anxiety,  v^shed  the  western  prelacy 
to  condenm  the  Alexandrian  metropolitan.  But  the  emperor, 
'  on  account  of  his  enemy's  popularity,  and  the  reviving  freedom 
of  the  Roman  government,  proceeded  with  caution  and  diffi- 
culty. The  Latins  met  at  Aries,  where  Marcellus  and  Vincent, 
who,  fiom  their  capacity  and  experience,  were  expected  to 
maintain  the  digni^  of  their  legation,  represented  die  Roman 
hierarch.  Valensand  Ursacius,  who  were  veterans  in  faction, 
led  the  Arian  and  Imperial  party;  and  succeeded  by  the 
superiority  of  their  tactics  and  the  influence  of  th^ir  sovereign, 
in  procunng  the  condemnation  of  Athanasius.^ 

•    ASocnt.n.7.    Bin.  1.519.    Alex.  7.  151.    Godoao,  S.  20. 

«  Theod.  11.  S.    Socrat  11.  20.    Bin.  1.  55S.    Alex.  7   153.     Brays,  1.  112. 
>  Bin.  1.  5S9.    Labb.  2.  S23.    Brajs,  1.  115. 
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The  Synod  of  Aries  was,  in  SSS,  succeeded  by  that  of 
M&an,  and  attended  with  similar  consequences*  Tms  conven* 
tion,  summoned  by  Constantius,  consisted  of  about  300  of  the 
western  and  a  few  of  the  oriental  clergy.  The  assembly 
which,  in  number  appears  to  have  equalled  the  Nicene  council^ 
seemedy  at  first,  to  mvour  the  Nicene  faith  and  its  intrepid 
defender.  Dionysius,  Eusebius,  Lucifer,  and  Hilary  made  a 
vigorous,  though  an  unsuccessful  stand.  But  the  integrity  of 
the  bishops  was  gradually  undermined  by  the  sophistry  ot  the 
Arians  and  the  solicitation  of  the  emperor,  who  gratified  his 
revenge  at  the  expense  of  his  dignity,  and  exposed  his  own 
passions  while  he  influenced  those  of  the  clergy.  Reason  and 
truth  were  silenced  by  the  clamours  of  a  venal  majority.  The 
Arians  were  admitted  to  communion,  and  the  hero  of  trinita- 
rianism  was,  with  all  due  solemnity,  condemned  by  the  formal 
judgment  of  western  as  well  as  eastern  Christendom. 

The  decisions  of  Aries  and  Milan  were  corroborated  by 
those  of  Sirmium*  The  Sirmian  assembly,  convoked  by  the 
emperor  and  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  antiqui^,  consisted, 
says  Sozomen,^  of  both  Greeks  and  Latins ;  and,  therefore,  in 
the  usual  acceptation  of  the  term,  was  a  general  counciL  The 
westerns,  according  to  Binius,  amounted  to  more  than  three 
hundred,  and  the  easterns,  in  all  probability,  were  equally 
numerous.  The  fiithers  of  Sirmium  must  Kave  been  about 
double  those  of  Nicsea.*  The  assembly  seems  to  have  had  sev- 
eral sessions  at  considerable  intervals,  and  its  chronology  has 
been  adjusted  by  Petavius  and  Valesius. 

The  Sirmians  emitted  three  forms  of  faith.  The  first,  in 
361,  omits  the  consubstantiality,  but  contains  no  express  decla- 
mtion  against  the  divinity  of  the  Son.  This  exposition, 
which  Athanasius  accounted  Arian,  Oelasius,  Hilary,  and 
Facundus  reckoned  Trinitarian.'  The  eastern  and  western 
champions  of  the  faith  differed,  in  this  manner,  on  the  orthodoxy 
of  a  creed,  issued  by  a  numerous  council  and  confirmed  by  a 
Roman  pontiff.  Atnanasius  condemned,  as  heresy,  a  confes- 
sion which  Hilary,  supported  in  the  rear  by  his  infallibility 
Pope  Gelasius,  approved  as  Catholicism.  This  was  an  admi- 
rable display  of  unity.  The  second  formulary  of  Sirmium,  in 
357,  contains  pure  Arianism.  The  consubstantiality  and 
similarity,  in  this  celebrated  confession,  are  rejected,  and  the 
Son,  in  honour  and  gbry,  represented  as  inferior  to  the  Father 

^SoB.  IV.  9.    8ocrat2.36     Bin.  1.389.    Labb.  2.  SS7. 

'  Socrat.  II.  30.    Socomen,  IV.  6.    Bin.  1.  593,  594,  595. 

*  HiUriiiB  lUam  formulam  nun  improbat,  imo  cenaet  Oalbolioam.  Bed  ab  Atli» 
ntmp  riBJtcitar  taoqnam  opaa,  quo  Ariaaa  impiataa,  impltcite  Mlteniy  continereCiiB 
Joenin,3.70.    Alex.  7.  17a    Labb.  2.  846.    Godeso,  2.  282. 
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wbo  alone  podsetties^the  attiibutea  of  eternkfr  invisibility ,  and 
imsoGfftality.  The  thind,  which  waa  afterward  adopfied  in  the 
Armenian  synodv  is  Seoa-Arian.  Rejecting  the  consnbstanti- 
alitjr  st&  unscripturaU  it  asserts  the  similarity  of  the  Son. 

The  second  Sirmian  coafession  was  confirmed  by  Pope  Libe^* 
riua..  BaroniuSy  Alexander,  Binius,  and  Juenin  indeed  have 
laboured  hard  to  show  that  the  creed  which  Liberius  signed»  was 
not  the  second,  but  the  first  of  Sirmium,  which,  according  to 
Hilary,  was  orthodox.^  But  the  unanimous  testimony  of  history 
is  against  this  opinion*  Du  Pin  has  stated  the  transactions,  on 
this  occasion,  widt  his  usual  candour  and  accuracy.  The  Ro- 
man bishop,  according  to  this  author,  subscribed  the  second  of 
Sirmium,  which  was  Arian,  while  an  exile  at  Berea,  and  the 
first  of  the  same  city,  which  was  Semi- Arian,  aifcerwards  at  the 
place  in  which  it  was  issued.  *  All  antiquity,  witib  one  consent, 
admits  the  certainty  of  this  Ponti£Ps  subscription  to  an  Arian 
creed,  and  speaks  of  his  fall  as  an  apostacy  fiom  the  &ith.'^  Du 
Pin's  statement  and  die  Arianism  of  the  Sinnian  confession, 
which  Liberius  signed,  has  been  attested  by  Liberius,  Hilary, 
Athanasius,  Jerom,  Philostorgius,  Damasue,  Anaatasius,  and 
Sozomen. 

Liberius  himself,  in  his  emsde  to  his  oriental  clergy,  declared, 
that  he  signed,  at  Berea,  tne  confession  which  was  presented 
to  him  by  Demophilus,  a  decided  and  zeabus  partizan  of  An* 
anism.  Demophilus,  the  Roman  pontiff*  writes, '  explained  die 
Sirmian  faith,  which  Liberius,  with  a  willing  mind,  afterward 
subscribed.'  He  avers,  in  the  same  production,  that  *  he  agreed 
with  the  oriental  bishops,'  who  were  notoriously  Arian,  ^  m  aD 
things.'* 

The  sainted  Hilary  calls  Liberius  a  prevaricator,  designatear 
the  confession  issued  at  Sirmium,  ptoiposed  by  Demophilus,  and 
'  signed  by  die  pontifl^  <  die  Arian  pemdy,'  and  launches  <  three 
anathemas  against  his  holiness  and  his  companions,  who  were 
all  heretics*'^  Hilary's  account  shows,  in  the  clearest  terms, 
that  it  was  not  the  first  Sirmian  formulary  whidi  Liberius 
signed.  This,  Hilary  accounted  orthodox,  and  therefore  would 
not  denominate  it  a  perfidy. 

Athaiuasius  confirms  the  relation  of  Hilary  and  the  apostacy 
of  Liberius,  <  who,  dirough  fear  of  death,  subseribed.'    Jerome 

^  apoa.  357.  XUI.  Alex.  7.  117:    Bin.  1.  $76w 

•  OSsmei  antiqui,  auo  ore,  de  lapsu  Liberii,  velat  de  apostsBia  a  fide  loqauntar 
Du  Pin,  347. 

*  Videtis  in  ommbas  me  vobi*  coasenUmeiim  ease.  Rttno  ego  Hbeoti  anisko,  sa^ 
eepL    Bin.  1.  5S2.    Hilary,  Fngm.  436.    Juenin,  3.  75.    Matmbwg,  103. 

*'  Kaeo  aarperfldis  Afiana.  Anathema,  tibi  a  me  diotntt,  Li1>eri,  et  aociia  tuia, 
Itamm  tibi  uuOuma.  et  tertio  pmrvioator,  Libeii  Hilaory,  ia  Fngm.  «M,  4S7 
Malmbui^,  104.  „         «B  . 
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of  sainted  memory  has,  in  his  catalogue  and  chronicon».  rdalsd 
the  same  &ct  Fortunatian,  says  the  saint,  ^  urged,  and  sub* 
dued,  and  constrained  Liberius  to  the  subacription  of  heresy*' 
Liberius,  says  the  same  author,  *■  weary  of  banishment,  signed 
nerettcal  depravity.'  Liberius  according  to  Philostorgius^ 
<  subscribed  against  Atbanasius  and  the  Consubstantiality.' 
This  pontiff,  says  Damasus  in  his  pontifical,  and  Anastasius  in 
his  history,  'consented  to  the  neretic  Con stan tins.*  The 
emperor,  says  Sozomen,  ^  forced  Liberius  to  deny  the  consub- 
stantiality.'^ 

Liberius,  Hilary,  Atbanasius,  Jerome,  Philostor^us,  Da« 
masus,  and  Anastasius,  in  this  statement,  have,  in  more  mod^iii 
times,  been  followed  by  Platina,  Auxilius,  Eusebius,  Cusan, 
Aredus,  Mezeray,  Bruys,  Petavius,  Avocat,  Gerson,  Vignier, 
Marian,  Alvarius,  Bede,  Sabellicus,  Gerson,  Be^o,  Alphon- 
sus,  Caron,  Tostatua,  Godeau,  Du  Pin,  and  Maimbourg» 
Liberius,  says  Platina,  *  agreed  in.  all  things  with  the  heretics 
or  Arians.'  Auxilius,  Eusebius,  Cusan,  Areolus,  Mezeray, 
Bruys,  Petaviut,  Avocat,  Gerson,  Vignier,  Marian,  and  Alvariua 
iBpresent  Liberius,  as  subscribing  or  consenting  to  an  Arian 
confession.  Bede,  the  English  historian  in  his  martyrology^ 
characterizes  this  pontiff^  lu:e  the  Emperor  Constantius,  as  a 
pardzan  of  Arianism.  Liberius,  accordmg  to  Sabellicus,  Gerson, 
Begino,  Alphonsus,  Caron  and  Tostatus,  was  an  Arian.  This- 
pontiff,  says  Godeau,  *  subscribed  the  Sirmian  confession  and 
concurred  with  the  oriential  clergy,  who  were  the  patrons  of 
heresy.  His  condemnation  of  Atbanasius,  at  this  time,  was  the 
condemnation  of  Catholicism.*  Du  Pin  bears  testimony  of  this 
pontiff's  apostacy,  in  signing  the  second  confession  of  Sirmium. 
The  Roman  hierarch,  says  this  author  in  his  History  and  Dis^ 
sertations,  subscribed  both  to  Arianism  and  Semi-Arianism  ;l 
while  all  the  ancients,  with  the  utmost  unanimity,  testify  his  de- 
fection from  Trinitarianism.  Maimbour;^,  though  a  Jesuit,  admits 
the  pontiff^s  solemn  approbation  of  Ananism,  and  his  fall  into 
ihe  abyss  of  heresy.* 

▼It  ac  fregit  et  tA  Babaer^tioiieni  hiBreiios  cominlit.  Jaroin.  4«  124.  Libe- 
rhi8  tedio  yictas  ezilii  et  la  horetica  piwrilate  flnbwribexui.  Jerom  in  Chron. 
Ai^pcofr  aafa  ««v  ofiotowv  awi  fup^  xtu  xwta  yt  iov  A6(u>aayjv  vftoypa^^a/^ 
PfailcM.  IV.  3.  Liberiufi  consenBit  Gonstantio  beretico.  Anastaans,  11.  Bin.  1. 570 
E^fo^ci'o  avro  ofuOjoyti^  fif^  uvw»  f o  Ilaf  pt  fov  vwv  ojuok^mv.     Sozomen,  lY.  5. 

'  In  rebus  omnibus  sensit  cum  hereticis.  Pontifexcum  ArimnB  semiebat.  Pla- 
tina in  Liber.  Quis  nesciat  qnod  Liberius,  proh  dolor,  Arifln»  hacreM  sabaorip^ 
•erit    Auxilius,  1.  25.    Alex,  9.  17. 

Doleret  Liberium  Pa^pam  Ariaae  p«rfidiae«<waeii«M«.  £uieb%  in  Brav.  Bon 
Lannoy,  1. 126. 

Liberius  consensit  errori  Arianorum.     Ciisaa^  II.  5.    Garoiii,  ST. 

Liberius  in  iUam  pravitatem  subscripsiasit    Armlns  in  Oaran,  96. 
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His  supremacy's  fall  from  Trinitarianism,  indeed,  is  attested 
by  all  antiquity  and  by  all  the  modems,  who  have  any  preten- 
sions to  candour  or  nonesty.  The  relation  has  been  denied 
only  by  a  few  men,  such  as  Baronius  and  Bellarmine,  whose 
days  were  spent  in  the  worthy  ta^  of  concealing  or  pervert- 
ing the  truth.  These,  utterly  destitute  of  historical  authority, 
have  endeavoured  to  puzzle  the  subject  by  misrepresentation 
and  chicanery.  Baronius  maintains  the  orthodoxy  of  the 
Sirmian  confession  signed  by  the  Roman  pontifil  The  annalist, 
on  this  topic,  has  the  honour  to  differ  from  the  saints  and  his- 
torians of  antiquity,  such  as  Hilary,  Athanasius,  Jerome, 
Damajsus,  and  Sozomen.  His  infaUibility,  according  to  Bel- 
larmine, encouraged  Arianism  only  in  external  action  ;  while 
his  mind,  ^  that  noble  seat  of  thought,'  remained  the  unspotted 
citadel  of  genuine  Catholicism.  This  was  very  clear  and 
sensible  in  the  Jesuit,  who  seems  to  have  been  nearly  as  good 
at  distinctions  as  Walter  Shandy. 

The  pontiff's  vindicators,  such  as  Baronius,  Bellarmine,  Binius, 
Juenin,  Faber,  Dens,  and  Bossuet,  who  deny  his  Arianism, 
admit  his  condemnation  of  Athanasius,  his  communion  with  the 
Arians,  and  his  omission  of  the  consubstantiality.  These 
errors,  which  are  acknowledged,  amount,  in  reality,  to  a  pro< 
fession  of  Arianism  and  an  immolation  of  the  truth.  The  cause 
of  Athanasius,  says  Maimbourg,  ^was  inseparable  from  the 
&ith  which  he  defended '     The  condemnation  of  the  Trinit&- 

laberios  etant  tomb6  en  her^sie.     Mezeray,  561 

Concile  de  Sinniimi  aiant  dressG  nne  profbesion  de  fin  en  feve^r  de  rarianiime 
Libere  y  Bouacriyit.    Brays,  1.  118. 

Libertas  sabioripnt  Arianonim  fidei  professioni.    Pet&vins,  2.  134. 

Liberius  eat  la  fiiiblesse  de  Bonserire  A  nne  formnle  de  hi  droM^e  a  Sirmieh 
«rao  beaucoup  d'artifice  par  les  Ariens.    Ayocat,  2*  €7. 

LegimoB  Liberinm  Ariano  pravitati  sabscripnMe.    Genon  in  Ooasant,  3. 1156. 

liberins  wmscrivit  a  la  doctrine  des  Ariens.    Vignier,  3.  879. 

Liberies  taedio  yictus  exilii,  in  hsretica  privitate  sabscribens,  Marian,  in  Crabb 
1.  347.    Liberios  Papa  Arians  perfidiae  consensit.    Al varus,  II.  10. 

6ab  Oonstantio  Imperatore  Ariano  machinante,  Liberie  pnesule  nmifiter  herer 
oo.    Beda,  3.  326.    Marty.  19.    Oalend.  Sept 

ArianuB,  at  qnidam  scribonti  est  faotxu.    SabelL  Enn.  7.  L.  8. 

Libere  soosoriYit  PArianisme.    Gerson  in  Lenfim.    Pisa,  1.  286. 

Liberius  reversos  ab  ezilio,  haereticis  hvet,    Kegin.  1. 

De  Liberie  Pape,  constat  iuisse  Arianom.    Alphonsns,  I.  4.    Caron.  96. 

Vera  Arianus  niit.    Caron.  c.  18. 

Qailibet  homo  potest  errare  in  fide,  et  eflici  haereticas :  sicnt  de  mnltis  sommia. 
PontificlboB  legimos  at  de  Liberio.    Tostatas,  in  Lann.  ad  Metay.  16. 

On  ne  peat  nier  qu'ils  ne  fussent  heretiques.    Godean,  2.  286. 

Liberios  fidei  ibnnal»  haeretacn  subscripsit.    Da  Pin,  347. 

Liberios  ai^iroava  soleanellement  PArianisme  tomber  dans  Pabime  de  lliereds. 
Maifflboiit  o.  10. 
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rian  chief,  according  to  Godeau  and  Moreri»  <  was  taotamoimt 
to  the  condemnation  of  Catholicism/* 

The  Papal  church,  therefore,  in  its  representation  at  8ir- 
mium,  through  the  oriental  and  occidental  communion,  was,  in 
diis  manner,  guilty  of  general  apostacy .  Its  head  and  its  mem- 
bers, or  the  Roman  pontiff  and  his  clergy,  conspired,  throudi 
eastern  and  western  Christendom,  against  Cathohcism,  and  fell 
into  heresy.  The  defection  extendra  to  the  Greeks  and  Latins, 
and  was  sanctioned  by  the  pope*  No  fact,  in  all  antiquity,  is 
better  attested  than  this  event,  in  which  all  the  cotemporary 
historians  concur,  without  a  single  discord  to  interrupt  the 
general  harmony. 

The  world,  on  this  occasion,  was  blessed  with  two  cotem- 

P)rary  Arian  Pontifl^.  During  the  expatriation  of  Liberius, 
eUx  was  raised  to  the  papacy,  and  remains  to  the  present  day 
a  saint  and  a  martyr  of  Romanism.  This  Hierarch  notwith* 
standing,  was,  without  any  lawful  election,  ordained  by  Arian 
bishops,  communicated  with  the  Arian  party,  embraced,  say 
Socrates  and  Jerome,  the  Arian  heresy,  and  violated  a  solemn 
oath,  which,  with  the  rest  of  the  Roman  cler^,  he  had  taken, 
to  acknowledge  no  other  bishop  while  Liberius  lived.  Atha- 
nasius,  the  champion  of  Trinitananism,  was  so  ungenteel  as  to 
style  this  saint,  *  a  monster,  raised  to  the  Papacy  by  the  malice 
of  Antichrist,**  The  church,  at  this  time,  had  two  Arian  heads, 
and  God  had  two  heretical  vicars-geneial.  One  viceroy  of 
heaven  was  guilty  of  Arianism,  and  the  other,  both  of  Arianism 
and  perjury.  Baronius  and  Bellarmine  should  have  informed 
Christendom,  which  of  these  vice^gods,  or  whether  both,  pos- 
sessed the  attribute  of  infallibility. 

The  councils  of  Ariminum,  Seleucia,  and  Constantinople  fol- 
lowed the  defection  of  Liberius,  and  displayed,  in  a  striking 
point  of  view,  the  versatility  of  the  Papal  communion  and  the 
triumph  of  the  Arian  heresy.  Constantius  had  designed  to  cal 
a  general  council,  for  the  great,  but  impracticable  purpose  of 
efiecting  unanimity  of  faith  through  all  tne  precincts  of  eastern 
and  western  Christendom;  and  Arianism,  in  the  emperor's 
intention,  was  to  be  the  standard  of  uniformity.  His  majesty, 
however,  was  diverted,  probably  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Arians, 
firom  the  resolution  of  convening  the  Greeks  and  Latins  in  one 
assembly.     Two  councils,  therefore,  one  in  the  east  and  the 

*  Co  ne  peat  xuer  que  condmmner  Athanase,  ne  fut  condemnerla  foi  Catholiqae. 
Godean,  5.  286.     Moreri,  5.  154.    Maimbnrg,  FV.    BeUannin,  IV.  9.    Bin.  1.  593. 

Verom  ost  Liberiam  com  Ariania  commuiiicaMe  et  rabacripnMe  damnatioiu 
Athanaaii.    Dena,  2.  163. 

Liberiua  i^etta  la  oommanion  d'Atfiaaaae,  oomouuiia  aTeo  lea  Ariena^  et  laaork 
Tit  one  confesaion  da  fin,  oa  la  foi  da  Nio6e  etoit  rapprim^e.    Bosaaet,  Opna.  2. 54S 

•  Athan.  ad  SoL    Theod.  IX.  17.     8ocrat..U.  37.    SflMmen,  IV.  11, 
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Other  in  the  west,  were  appointed  to  meet  at  the  same  time* 
The  westerns  were  instructed  to  meet  at  Ariminum  and  the 
easterns  at  Seleucia.  The  Aiiminian  council,  which  met  in 
869,  consisted  of  400,  or,  as  some  say,  600  western  bishops, 
from  Italy,  Africa,  Spain,  Gaul,  Britain,  and  DlyricumJ  The 
Arian  party,  in  this  convention,  was  sooall,  amounting  only  to 
about  80 ;  but  was  led  by  VaJans  and  Ursacius,  who  trained 
under  the  Eusebian  banners  in  the  ecclesiastical  wars  of  the 
east,  had  been  practised  in  &ction  and  popular  discussion, 
which  gave  them  a  superwrity  over  the  undisciplined  eccles* 
iastical  soldier/  of  the  west* 

The  council,  at  first,  assumed  a  high  tone  of  orthodoxy.  The 
oonsubstantiality  was  retained,  the  Nicene  faith  confirmed,  and 
the  Arian  heresy  condemned  with  the  usual  anathemas.  The 
Ariminians,  unsatisfied  with  the  condemnation  of  Arianism, 
proceeded  next  to  point  their  spiritual  artillery  against  his  par- 
tizans.'  These  were  sacrificea  to  the  interests  of  the  Nicene 
daeology,  and  hurled  firom  their  episcopal  thrones^  as  an  immo* 
lation  to  the  offended  genius  of  Trintarianism. 

But  the  end  of  this  assembly  disgraced  the  begbning.  Ursa* 
cius  and  Valens,  experienced  in  wordy  war  and  skilled  in  syno* 
dal  tactics,  rallied  their  flying  forces,  and  charged  the  victorious 
enemy  with  menace  and  sophistry*  These  veterans  summoned 
.  to  their  aid,  the  authority  of  die  emperor  and  the  control  of  the 
Prefect,  who  was  commissioned  to  banish  the  refiiactory ,  if  they 
did  not  exceed  fifteen.  The  chicanery  of  the  Semi-Arian  faction 
embarrassed,  confounded,  and,  at  last,  deceived  the  iterance 
or  simplicity  of  the  Latin  prelacy,  who,  by  fi^ud  and  mtimida* 
tion,  yielded  to  the  enemy,  and  surrendered  the  palladium  of 
the  Nicenian  fidth*  The  authority  of  Constantius,  the  influence 
of  Taurus,  the  stratagems  of  Ursacius  and  Valens,  the  dread 
of  banishment,  the  mstress  of  hun^r  and  cold,  extorted  the 
reluctant  subscription  of  the  Ariminian  Fathers  to  a  Semi-Arian 
form  of  faith,  which  esteblished  the  similarity  of  the  Son,  but 
suppressed  the  ccmsubstantiality*  The  suppression,  however, 
dia  not  satisfy  the  Semi-Arian  party.  An  addition  was  sub- 
joined, declaring  <  the  son  unlike  other  creatures.'  This  plainly 
implied  that  the  Son  is  a  created  being,  though  c^  a  superior 
oraer  and  of  a  peculiar  kind.  The  western  clergy,  in  this 
manner  were  bubbled  out  of  their  religion.  All,  saysProsper» 
*  condemned,  through  treachery,  the  ancient  fidth,  and  sub- 
scribed the  perfidy  of  Ariminum.'*    The  crafty  dexterity  oS 

A  Theod.  IL  IS.    Bptph.  1.  STO.    Hflazy,  49S.    Alex.  7.  ISO.    QoAwa,  2.  WS 

>  Theod.  II.  16     Labbeiu,  3.  S96,  912.    Paolo,  5^  106.    Jueini,  3.  71. 

* Byaodvi «|Nid  Arioitoiim  wttSMentAam  Inaanm  ha^ in  qoA  antiqii* patram 

Mm  daeen  primo  kntoram  deliiiio  onmittm  pcoditaon*  d«aiB«tft  eit.    PronMr,  1. 

423.    SoGnift.n.37.    eM0meB,IV.  10. 


tjlBIBtt  or  convMBiDKa,  80? 

the  Semi-Arians  galled  the  ailly  simplicity  or  groM  ignorance 
of  the  Trinitarians,  who,  according  to  their  own  stozy,  soon 
^pented.  Ananism,  said  the  French  chancellor  at  Poissy^ 
was  established  by  the  general  council  of  Ariminum* 

The  eastern  clergy,  in  the  mean  time,  met  at  Seleucia,  and 
exhibited  a  scene  of  confusion,  fury,  tumult,  animosity,  and 
nonsense,  calculated  to  excite  the  scorn  of  the  infidel  and  the 
pity  of  the  wise.  Nazianzen  calls  this  assembly  <  the  tower 
of  iBabel  and  the  council  of  Caiaphas.'  An  hundred  and  sixty 
bishops  attended*  The  SemnAjians  amounted  to  about  one 
hundred  and  five,  the  Arians  to  finty,  and  the  Trinitarians  to 
fifteen,  Leonas,  the  Quaestor,  attended,  as  the  Emperor's  deputy, 
to  prevent  tumult.  The  Arians  and  Semi-Arians  commenced 
furious  debates  on  the  Son's  similarity,  dissimilarity,  and  coin 
substantiality.  Dissension  and  animosity  arose  to  such  a  height^ 
that  Leonas  withdrew,  telling  the  noisy  ecclesiastics,  that  hk 
presence  was  not  necessary  to  enable  them  to  wrangle  and  scold* 
The  Semi-Arian  creed  of  Antioch,  however,  was,  on  the  motion 
of  Sylvan,  xecognized  and  subscribed ;  and  the  Arians  withdrew 
from  the  assembly.  The  Arians  and  a  deputation  firom  the  * 
Bemi-Arians  afterwards  appeared  at  court,  to  plead  their  cause 
before  the  emperor,  who  obliged  both  to  sign  the  last  Sirmian 
confession,  which,  dropping  the  consubstantiality,  established 
the  similarity  of  the  Son  in  all  things.^ 

The  Byzantine  synod,  which  met  in  360,  confirmed  the  last 
Sirmian  confession.  This  assembly  consisted  of  fifty  bishops 
of  Bythinia,  who  were  the  abettors  of  Arianism.  All  these, 
though  Arians,  adopted  the  Shrmian  fermukry,  which  sanc- 
tioned 'the  siinilarity  of  the  son  in  all  things.'  This,  these 
dissemblers  did  to  flatter  the  emperor,  who  patronized  this 
system.  All  other  forms  of  belief  were  condemned,  the  Acts 
of  the  Seleucian  synod  repealed,  and  the  chief  patrons  of  the 
Semi-Arian  heresy  deposed.' 

The  Arians,  supported  by  the  emperor,  continued  the  perse* 
cution  of  the  Nic^ne  faith,  till  the  world,  in  general,  became 
Arian*  The  contagion  of  heresy,  like  a  desolating  pestilencei 
spread  through  the  wide  extent  of  eastern  and  western  Chris* 
tendom.  The  melancholy  tale  has,  among  others,  been  attested 
by  Sozomen,  Jerome,  Basil,  Augustine,  Vincentius,  Prosper, 
Beda,  Baronius,  and  Labbeus.^ 

1  Qodeaa,  2.  908.    Nasimsen,  Or.  tl.    L«bbea%  %  915.    Qommm,  IV.  fit. 
Socrat.  n.  89,  40.    Alex.  7.  185. 
*  Soerat  U.  41.    Labbetis,  3.  751.    Juenin,  3.  78. 

^offjut,    Sosomen,  IV.  18.    Ingeinoit  totai  oibn,  crt  Arimnn'M  ewe  nnntaa  eft; 
/eiom.  adv.  Lndf:  4.  800,    HXiiy  oMyttr  ofya*.    Nadsn   Or.  fil.    SiffticejMMir 

80^ 
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'  The  east  and  west/  says  Sozotnen,  <  seemed,  through  feaj 
of  Constantius,  to  agree  in  faith.'  Arianism,  all  know,  was  the 
feith  produced  by  dread  of  the  emperor.  *  The  whole  world,' 
says  the  sadnted  Jerome,  '  groaned  and  wondered  to  find  itself 
become  Arian.'  Gregory's  relation  is  still  more  circumstantial 
and  melancholy.  All,  says  this  celebrated  author,  *  except  a 
very  few  whom  obscurity  protected,  or  whose  resolution,  through 
divine  strength,  was  proof  against  temptation  and  danger,  tem- 
porised, yielded  to  the  emperor,  and  betrayed  the  faith.'  Some, 
be  adds,  *  were  chiefs  of  the  impiety,  and  some  were  circum- 
vented by  threats,  gain,  ignorance,  or  flattery.  The  rightful 
guardians  of  the  faith,  actuated  by  hope  or  fear,  became  its 

Ersecutors.  Few  were  found,  who  did  not  sign  with  their 
nds  what  they  condemned  in  their  hearts  ;  while  many,  who 
had  been  accounted  invincible,  were  overcome.  The  faithful, 
without  distinction,  were  degraded  and  banished.'  The  sub- 
scription of  the  Byzantine  confession  was  an  indispensable 
qualification  for  obtaining  and  retaining  the  episcopal  dignity. 

Basil,  on  the  occasion,  uses  still  stronger  language  than  Gre- 
gory. He  represents  the  church  as  reduced  to  that  *  complete 
desperation,  which  he  calls  its  dissolution.'     According  to  Au- 

Sistine,  *  the  church,  as  it  were,  perished  from  the  earth, 
early  all  the  world  fell  firom  the  apostolic  faith.  Among  six 
hundred  and  fifty  bishops,  were  found  scarcely  seven,  who 
obeyed  God  rather  than  the  emperor,  and  who  would  neither 
condemn  Athanasius  nor  deny  the  Trinity.  The  Latins,  ac- 
cording to  Vincentius,  *  yielded  almost  all  to  force  or  fraud,  and 
the  poison  of  Arianism  contaminated,  not  merely  a  few,  but 
nearly  the  whole  world.' 

*  Nearly  aJI  the  churches  in  the  whole  world,'  says  Prosper, 
*  were,  in  the  name  of  peace  and  the  emperor,  polluted  with 
the  communion  of  the  Arians.'  The  councUs  of  Ariminum  and 
Seleucia,  which  embraced  the  eastern  and  western  prelacy.  aU, 

wamt<09  tpxofM$a,  f«a»ft%>j  %i/%vtm  itapa  tM^<tta,  Basil,  ep.  82.  ad  Allian.  3.  173. 
Tanqoam  perient  ecclesia  de  orbe  terraram.  AngoBt.  Sp.  93.  L'eglise  ^toit 
perie.  Apol.  1.  100.  Dilapao  a  fide  Apostoloram  omni  pene  mnndo.  De  sex* 
oeatb  et  (^ainqaaginta,  at  fertiir,  e^iacopk  vix  aeptem  inventi  stmt,  qniboa  cariora 
eaaent  Dei  praecepta  ^aam  regis,  videlicet  at  nee  in  Athanasii  damnationein  con- 
Tenirent,  nee  Trinitatis  confessionem  negarent  Aagastin,  contra  JuL  10.  919. 
Arianoram  venenom  non  jam  portianoolam  qoandam,  sed  pene  orbem  totam  coi^ 
taminaverat,  adeo  at  prope  canctis  Latini  sermonis  episcopiSy  partim  yI,  partim 
fraade,  caligo  qosdam  menttbos  oflonderetar.  Vincent  Com.  644.  Omiies  pene 
ecclesiae,  toto  orbe  sab  nomine  pads  et  regis,  Arianoram  oonsortio  poUaontar. 
Prosper,  Ohron.  1.  423.  Ariana  vesama,  comipto  orbe  toto,  banc  etiam  insnlam 
Teneno  sai  infecit  erroris.  Non  solom  orbis  totias,  sed  et  insolaram  ecclesiis 
aspenit  Beda,  1.  8.  Fere  omnes  episcopi  in  fraadem  sunt  indacti,  at  Occideii- 
tafes  ArimineBsi  illi  formalflB,  ita  Orieatales  sabscriberant.  Baron,  in  Bisciola, 
S80.  Omnes  pene  totina  erbis  aatistiteB  meta  exilii  et  tofmentonun  per  yiiii» 
^  -       ,2.912. 
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through  treacheiyy  condeomed  the  ancient  faidi.  The  Arimi* 
nian  confession,  the  saint  denominated  '  the  Ariminian  perfidy.* 
The  Arian  madness,  says  the  English  historian  Beae,  *  coz^ 
rupted  the  whole  continent,  opened  a  way  for  the  pestilence 
b^ond  the  ocean,  and  shed  its  poison  on  the  British  and  other 
western  islands.' 

Baronius  calls  Arianism,  in  this  age, '  the  fallacy,  into  which 
were  led  almost  all  the  eastern  and  western  clergy,  who  sub- 
scribed the  Ariminian  confession.'  Labbeus,  in  his  statement, 
concurs  with  Baronius.  He  represents  '  all  the  prelacy  of  the 
whole  world,  except  a  few,  as  yielding,  on  this  occasion,  to  the 
fear  of  exile  or  torment.' 

Arianism,  in  this  manner,  was  sanctioned  by  the  Papal 
church,  virtual,  representative,  and  dispersed,  or,  in  other 
words,  by  the  Roman  pontiff,  a  general  council,  and  the  col- 
lective clergy  of  Christendom.  Pope  Liberius  confirmed  an 
Arian  creed,  issued  by  the  general  council  of  Sirmium.  The 
synods  of  Ariminum  and  Seleucia,  comprehending  both  the 
Greeks  and  the  Latins,  copied  the  example  of  Sirmium.  The 
Constantinopolitan  confession,  which  was  the  same  as  the 
A.riminian  and  Sirmian,  which  were  both  Semi- Arian,  was  cir- 
culated through  the  east  and  west,  and  signed  by  the  clergy 
dispersed  through  the  Roman  empire.  The  Romish  churcn 
professes  to  receive  the  doctrines,  approved,  in  general,  by  the 
Episcopacy,  assembled  in  council  or  scattered  through  the 
world.  Arianism  was  established  in  both  these  ways,  and  the 
Romish  communion  therefore  became  Arian  in  its  head  and  ia 
its  members,  or,  in  other  words,  in  the  pope  and  in  the  clergy. 

The  boasted  unity  of  Romanism  was  gloriously  displayed, 
by  the  diversified  councils  and  confessions  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. Popery,  on  that  as  on  eveiy  other  occasion,  eclipsed 
Protestantism  in  the  manufacture  of  creeds.  Forty-five  coun- 
cils, says  Jortin,  were  held  in  the  fourth  century.*  Of  these, 
thirteen  were  against  Arianism,  fifteen  for  that  heresy,  and 
seventeen  for  Semi- Arianism.  The  roads  were  crowded  with 
bishops  thronging  to  synods,  and  the  travelling  expenses,  which 
were  defrayed  by  the  emperor,  exhausted  the  public  fiinds. 
These  exhibitions  became  tne  sneer  of  the  heathen,  who  were 
amused  to  behold  men,  who,  from  infancy,  had  been  educated 
in  Christianity,  and  appointed  to  instruct  others  in  that  religion, 
hastening,  in  this  manner,  to  distant  places  and  conventions  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their  belief.  • 

Socrates  reckons  nine  Arian  creeds,  which,  in  significan 
language,  he  calls  a  labyrinth.     The  Sirmian  confession,  which 

t  Jortia,  3. 106.    Anmnan.  XXV.    AUian.  de  Sjn. 
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ooDtained  one  of  the  nine,  was  s^ned  by  the  BomaD  pontiflE 
and  the  majority  of  these  innovations  was  subscribed  oy  die 
western  as  well  as  by  the  eastern  prelacy.  Fleuiy  makes  the 
Arian  confessions  sixteen,  and  Tulemont  eighteen.  Petavius 
reckons  the  public  creeds  at  eleven.  Fourteen  forms  of  &ith, 
savs  Juenin,  were  published  in  fourteen  years,  by  those  who 
rejected  the  Nioene  theobgy.^  Eight  of  mese  are  mentioned 
by  Socrates,  and  the  rest  by  Athanasius,  BQlaiy,  and 
Epiphanius*  ' 

Hilary  seems  to  have  been  the  severest  satirist,  in  this  age, 
on  the  variations  of  Popezy.  Our  faith,  says  the  Roman  saint, 
'  varies  as  our  wills,  and  our  creeds  are  diversified  as  our  man- 
ners. Confessions  are  formed  and  interpreted  according  to 
fency.  We  publish  annual  and  monthly  creeds  concerning  God. 
We  repent  and  defend  our  decisions,  and  pronounce  anathemas 
on  those  whom  we  have  defended.  Our  mutual  dissensbns 
have  caused  our  mutual  ruin.'*  Hilary  was  surely  an  ungrate- 
ful son  of  canonization. 

Gregory  Nazianzen,  who  equalled  Hilary  in  sanctity  and 
surpassed  him  in  moderation  and  genius,  treats  the  jarring  pre- 
lacy of  his  day  with  similar  freedom  and  severity.  The  Byzan* 
tine  patriarch  lamented  the  misery  of  the  Christian  community, 
which,  torn  with  divisions,  contended  about  the  most  usdess 
and  trivial  questions.  He  compared  the  contentions  of  the 
clergy  in  synods, '  to  the  noisy  and  discordant  cackling  of  geese 
and  cranes.^  He  resigned  his  dignitv  and  retired  from  the  city 
and  council  of  Constantinople,  through  an  aversion  to  the  alter- 
cations and  enmity  of  the  ecclesiastics  who,  by  their  discord, 
had  dishonoured  their  profession,  and  *  changed  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  into  an  image  of  chaos.' 

>  Soorat.  n.  41.  Spoo.  869.  Vm.  Fleniv,  XTV.  Bwiola,  820.  Tfllam,  S. 
477.    Jtieimi,  3.72.    Petay.  VI.  4.    Epiph.  H.  73. 

'  Tot  nunc  fidei  ezutere,  quot  Toltmtates;  et  tot  nobii  doetrinas  eMe»  qnot 
mores.  Fidot  soribontar,  at  Tdnmiu,  aut  ita  nt  yolnnMi,  intelli^tnr.  Inoeito 
doctrinaroiQ  yento  ▼tcamnr.  Annoas  atqne  manBtruat  de  Deo  Fides  decemimot- 
Decretis  poenitemat,  oefendnniis,  defensos,  anathematizanms.  Morde&tes  invioaiBi 
Jam  absampti  somas  aib  mvioem.    HEary,  ad  Oonstan.  30a 

•  Greg.  Or.  1.    Ottm.  X.    Ont  32. 
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The  Son  of  (Jod,  in  the  theology  of  Christian  antiqui^,  united,  ^ 
in  one  person,  both  deity  and  humanity.  The  Christians,  in 
the  days  of  simplicity  and  prior  to  the  introduction  of  refine- 
ment and  speculation,  accounted  the  Mediator  perfect  God  and 
perfect  man.  His  divinity  was  acknowledged  in  opposition  to 
Arianism ;  and  his  humanity,  consisting  in  a  real  Dody  and  a 
rational  soul,  in  contradiction  to  Gnosticism  and  ApolUnarism- 
isra,  Godhead  and  manhood,  according  to  the  same  faith  and 
contrary  to  the  alleged  error  of  Nestorianism,  subsisted  in  the 
unity  of  his  person.  The  simplicity  of  the  faithful,  in  the  early 
ages,  was  satisfied  with  the  plain  untheorized  fitct,  without 
vainly  attempting  to  investigate  the  manner  of  the  union  be- 
tween the  divinity  and  humanity. 

All  human  knowledge  may  be  resolved  into  a  few  facts,  evi- 
denced by  human  or  divine  testimony.  Reason,  in  a  few  in* 
stances,  may  discov^  their  causes  and  consequences,  which 
again  are  known  to  man  only  as  fiicts.  The  manner,  inscru- 
table to  man,  is  removed  beyond  the  ken  of  the  human  mind, 
and  cognizable  only  by  the  boundlessness  of  divine  omniscience* 
An  acorn  is  evolved  into  an  oak.  But  the  mode  of  accomplish- 
ment is  unknown  to  man.  The  human  eye  cannot  trace  the 
operation  through  all  its  curious  and  wonderful  transformations 
in  the  mazy  labyrinth  of  nature,  and  in  the  dark  laboratory  and 
Udden  lecesses  of  vegetation.  The  soul,  unacquainted  with 
the  manner  of  its  union  with  die  body  and  the  mutual  action  of 
matter  and  mind,  may  decline  philosophizing  on  the  incarnation 
of  the  Son  and  tlie  union  of  Godhead  and  manhood  in  Ink* 
manuel.  The  ancients  therefore  showed  their  wisdom  in 
avoiding  speculation  on  a  truth,  the  certainty  of  which,  to  their 
great  joy,  they  had  learned  finnm  revelation. 
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But  the  days  of  simplicity  passed  and  the  age  of  speculation 
arrived.  Men,  under  the  mask  of  devotion,  dirored  and 
fought  about  what  they  did  not  understand.  The  Eutychian 
controversy,  which  exemplified  these  observations  and  which 
was  the  occasion  of  shockmg  animosity,  began  in  the  year  448. 
Eutyches,  from  whom  this  party  took  its  name,  was  Abbot  or 
Superior  of  a  Byzantine  coavent  of  300  monks,  in  which  he 
had  remained  tor  seventy  years.  This  recluse  seems,  in  his 
ceU,  to  have  spent  a  life  of  sanctity ;  and  he  boasted  of  having 

gown  hoary  in  combatting  error  and  defending  the  truth. 
IS  understanding  and  literary  attainments  have  been  repre- 
sented as  below  mediocrity.  Leo,  the  Roman  hierarch,  calls 
Eutyches  an  old  senseless  dotard.  Petavius  reflects  on  his 
stupidity.*  But  these  aspersions  seem  to  have  been  the  oflP- 
sprm^  of  prepossession  and  enmity.  The  supposed  Heresiarch, 
if  a  judgment  may  be  formed  firom  the  records  of  history, 
showed  no  imbecihty  of  mind  either  in  word  or  action.  He 
displayed,  on  the  contrary,  before  the  Byzantine  and  Chalce* 
donian  councils,  a  fund  of  sense  and  modesty,  which  might 
have  awakened  the  envv  of  his  persecutors.  He  resolved 
indeed  to  rest  his  faith  only  on  the  Bible,  as  a  firmer  founda- 
tion than  the  fathers.*  This  was  unpardonable,  and  evinced 
shocking  and  incurable  stupidity. 

This  celebrated  innovator,  however,  as  he  had  been  some- 
times accounted,  seemed  to  confound  the  natures  of  the  Son,  aa 
Nestorius  had  appeared  to  divide  his  person.  He  was  accused 
of  denying  our  Lord^s  humanity,  as  Anus  had  denied  his 
divinity,  and  of  renewing  the  errors  of  Gnosticism  and  Apol-* 
linarianism.  He  believed,  said  some  of  his  cqpponents,  that  the  ' 
humanity  was  absorbed  by  the  divinity  as  a  dmp  is  over- 
whelmed in  the  ocean.  Godeau,  unsatisfied  with  accusing  the 
Heresiarch  with  other  errors,  has,  by  a  curious  process  of 
reasoning,  endeavoured  to  add  Nestorianism,  though  this,  in 
general,  was  accounted  the  opposite  heresy.  These  statements^ 
however,  he  rejected  with  indignation.  He  used  language, 
indeed,  which,  from  its  inaccuracy,  seemed  to  imply  tlmt  me 
Son  of  God,  aiier  his  incarnation,  possessed  but  one  nature ; 
and  that  he  was  not  consubstantial  with  man  in  his  humanity, 
as  he  was  consubstantial  with  God  in  his  deity.  Eutychian- 
ism,  as  refined  and  explained  by  FuQo  and  Xenias,  was  de* 
nominated  Monophysitisna*    These,  though  they  maintained  the 

1  Qui  rai  nominis  hsFesim  condidit.    Victor,  321. 

Leo.  td  Flav.  et  ad  Fast  Labb.  4.  790,  12U.  Bin.  3.  10,  104.  Godean,  3 
H^  405, 4ia    Petav.  I.  14.    Al«z.  10.  821. 

*  Solas  Boriptaras  Bectori,  tanqnam  firmiorat  Patrom  axposilioBibas.  Alex.  10 
325. 
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unity  of  the  Son's  nature,  adtnitted  that  this  unity  was  two-fold 
and  compounded,  and  rejected  the  idea  of  change  or  confusion 
of  his  divinity  and  humanity.^  This  denomination,  from  Jacob 
or  Zanzal,  its  restorer,  the  grandeur  of  whose  views  surpassed 
the  obscurity  of  his  station,  was  called  Jacobites* 

Eutychianism  was  only  a  nominal  or  verbal  heresy.  The 
ccmtroversy,  through  all  its  stages  and  in  all  its  fiiry,  was  a 
mere  logomacy,  a  miserable  quibbling  on  the  meaning  of  a  word. 
Its  author,  though  he  said  that  Jesus  before  the  hypostatical 
union,  possessed  two  natures,  and  after  it  only  one,  admitted, 
at  the  same  time,  that  he  was  perfect  God  and  perfect  man 
without  confusion  of  the  godhead  and  manhood  ;  and  anathe- 
matized the  partisans  of  Manicheanism  and  ApoUinarianism. 
Dioscorus,  in  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  anathematized  all  who 
admitted  transmutation  or  commixion  of  divinity  and  humanity.* 

These  supposed  innovators,  therefore,  were  only  guilty  of 
confounding  the  words  nature  and  person ;  and  offended  against 
the  propriety  of  language  rather  than  against  the  truth  of  Chris- 
ti^mty.  The  diction  of  Catholicism,  indeed,  on  this  topic,  fiir 
excels  the  phraseology  of  Monophysitism  in  precision  and  sim- 
plicity. But  the  disputation  turned  only  on  the  terms  of  ex- 
Ksssion.  This,  at  tne  present  day,  is  the  general  opinion  of 
otestant  critics,  such  as  Basnage,  La  Croze,  Mosneim,  and 
Buchanan.  Many  Romish  theologians  also,  all  indeed  who 
possess  candour  and  moderation  have  entertained  the  same  view. 
Gelasius,  Thomassin,  Tournefort,  Simon,  Petavius,  Asseman, 
Bruys,  Alphonsus,  and  Yasquesius,  all  the  partizans  of  Roman- 
ism have  declared  in  favor  of  this  opinion.*  The  Jacobites  or 
Monophysites,  says  Gelasius  and  after  him  Thomassin,  are  far 
kom  beheving,  that  the  godhead,  in  the  Son,  is  blended  or  con- 
founded with  the  manhood.  Deity  and  humanity,  says  these 
authors,  according  to  the  Monophysite  system,  form  one  nature 
and  person  in  Jesus  as  soul  and  boay  in  man,  while  each  retains 
its  proper  distinctions.  The  Armenians,  who  are  a  branch  of 
the  Jacobites,  disclaim,  says  Tournefort,  the  imputation  of  con- 
founding the  divine  and  human  nature,  which  are  distinct,  and 
ascribe  the  misunderstanding  between  themselves  and  the  dther 
Christian  denominations  to  the  poverty  of  their  language.  Eu- 
^chianism,  says  Simon,  uses  indeed  too  strong  language.  But 
me  distinction  arose  from  the  various  acceptations  of  uie  terms 

^  Svagrius,  I.  9.    Theoph.  69.    Zonarasy  2»  34.    Orabb.  1. 644.    Godeao,  3.  406. 

*  Goimtebatnr  perfectam  Deoin  esse  et  perfectom  hominem.  Bin.  3.  104.  Go- 
dean,  3.  432.  Dioficorns  dixit,  neque  confanonem  dicimas,  neque  divisionem, 
neque  convemonem.     Bin.  3.  93.     Labb.  4.  954. 

*  Gelasius  de  Dnab.  Thomassin,  I.  4.  Tonrnefort,  Z,  297.  Simon,  c.  9.  P^ 
tav.  I.  14.  Asseman,  2,  297.  Bray.  1.  230.  Alex.  11.  297,  300.  Thorn  2.  21 
Da  Pin,  694. 
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nature  aad  pareoo,  and  ought  eaatly  be  loconciled  with  Catho- 
licism. The  Monophysite  expression,  according  to  Petaviua, 
may  be  understood  m  an  orthodox  sense.  Alphoasus,  Vasque- 
sius,  and'  Assouan,  have  deUvered  similar  statements.  £uty- 
ches,  says  Bruys*  differed  from  the  orthodox  only  in  his  man- 
ner of  expression,  and  was  condemned  only  because  he  was 
misundeistood.  Gregory,  the  Monophysite  metropolitan,  who 
was  also  a  theologian,  philosopher,  poet,  physician,  and  histo* 
nan,  accounted  the  Jacobite  a  mere  verbal  controversy. 
Gregory's  view  of  this  supposed  heresy  appears  fix>m  the 
Byzantine  conference  between  the  Severiano  and  Hypatius 
under  Justinian ;  and  again,  in  a  still  clearer  light,  fiom  the 
confession  of  faith,  which  the  Armenian  patriarch  sent  to  the 
emperor  Manuel. 

Monopbysitism,  however,  whether  real  or  verbal,  was  no 
novelty.  Similar  expressions,  as  Theorian,  Eutyches,  Diosco- 
rus,  Eustathius,  Damascen,  the  Orientals,  and  Severians  showed, 
had  been  used  by  Atbanasius,  Cyril,  Gregory,  Dionysius,  and 
Nazianzen,  who  are  Roman  saints ;  and  by  Felix  and  Julius, 
who  were  Roman  pontiffs.^  Athanasius  and  Cyril,  said  Theo- 
rian, the  advocate  of  Catholicism  in  1169,  used  the  expression 
*  one  incarnated  nature  of  the  Word.'  Eutyches,  in  the  council 
of  Chalcedon,  said,  *  I  have  read  the  works  of  Cyril,  Athana- 
sius, and  other  fathers,  who  ascribed  two  natures  to  the  Son 
before  the  union,  but  after  it  only  one.'  Writing  to  Leo,  he 
represented  Julius  saying,  that  divinity  and  humanity  in  Im- 
manuel  after  the  incarnation,  formed,  like  soul  and  body  in  man, 
but  one  nature.  The  comparison  of  soul  and  body,  on  this 
quostion,  seems  to  have  been  a  &vorite  amcHig  the  ancients. 
Nazianzen  used  it  in  nearly  the  same  diction  as  Julius.  Dios- 
corns,  in  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  said,  ^  I  have  the  repeated 
attestations  of  Athanasius,  Gregory,  and  Cyril  for  only  one  na- 
ture in  Jesus  after  the  union,  and  these  kept,  not  in  a  negligent 
or  careless  manner,  but  in  books.  Eustathius,  bishop  of  Bery* 
tus,  on  this  topic,  displayed  signal  confidence  and  resolution. 

^  Uoam  natanm  Mrmonu  mearnatam.    Gossart*  3.  5S0y  5S1.    Da  Pin,  1.  659^ 

Butyches  dixit,  ego  legi  scripta  beati  Ojnlli,  et  sanctorom  patram,  et  aatiDti 
AthanaBii,  quoniam  ex  duabns  qiddem  naturia  dixerant  ante  adunationem,  post 
■donatioaem,  non  Jam  doaa  natoria,  sed  nnam  natoram  dizenmt.  Bin.  3.  184 
Labb.  6.  436.    Alex.  10. 371.    Libermtna,  c.  11. 

Natone  qiiidem  diuB,  Dena  et  homo,  qaemadmodom  et  anima  et  oorpoa,  Nazian. 
ad  Gledoa.    Bin.  3.  183.    Labb.  4.  954. 

▼eriaimile  est,  non  esae  OyrflH.    Bell.  III.  4.    Daxnaa.  m.  6. 

Beato  Oyrillo  et  beato  Athanaaio  Alexandrinie  «ivitatia  epiacopia,  Felice  etiamei 
^olio  Romans  eccleaie,  Ghnegorio  quin  etiam  et  Dionysio,  nnam  naturam  Dei  Verb! 
decementibna  poat  unitionem,  boa  omnea  tranagreesi  illi,  post  nnitionera  pneaemp- 
aenmt  doaa  natoraa  pradicare.    Labb.  5. 913.    Bin.  3. 93, 94, 97.     Du  Fm,  1  094 
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Cyril,  said  the  bold  Monophysite,  declared  in  favor  of  *  one  ix^ 
earnated  nature^'  and  confirmed  his  declaration  by  the  testi- 
mony of  Athanasius.  The  Judges  were  going  to  speak,  when 
Eustathius  interrupted  them,  and,  passing  into  the  middle  of 
the  assembly,  said,  *  if  I  am  mistaken,  behold  Cyril's  book 
Anathematize  Cyril,  and  I  am  anathematized.'  One  incarnated 
nature,  indeed,  says  Du  Pin,  was  a  favorite  and  firequent 
phrase  with  Cyril. 

Damascen  also,  quoted  by  Bellarmine,  ascribed  language  of 
the  same  kind  tx)  Athanasius,  Cyril,  and  Nazianzen.  This 
author,  though  an  adherent  of  Romanism,  admitted  the  use  of 
Monophysite  expressions  in  the  above-named  Grecian  saints* 
Bellarmine,  indeed,  with  respect  to  Cyril,  hints  a  suspicion  of 
forgery.  The  Cardinal,  however,  does  not  aver  a  certainty  of 
falsification  even  in  Cyril's  works.  He  insinuates  only  a  like- 
lihood of  interpolation  in  this  author;  and,  at  the  same  tunei 
acknowledges  the  genuineness  of  the  language  attributed  to 
Athanasius  and  Nazianzen. 

The  Orientals,  Asians,  Pontian8,and  Thracians  at  Chalcedon, 
represented  Eutyches  and  Dioscorus  as  agreeing  with  Athanar 
sius  and  Cyril  m  die  belief  of  ^  one  incarnated  nature  of  the 
Word.'  The  Severians,  in  the  Byzantine  conference  in  633 
under  Justinian,  convicted  Athanasius,  Cyril,  Felix,  Julius^ 
Gregory,  and  Dionysius  of  Monophysitism  from  their  own 
works  m  the  &Lce  of  Hypatius,  who,  on  that  occasion,  was  the 
advocate  of  Catholicism.  These,  according  to  their  own 
writings,  declared  in  favor  of  one  nature  in  the  Son  after  the 
union. 

The  antiquity  or  orthodoxy  of  Eutychianism,  however,  real 
or  pretended,  failed  to  protect  the  system  fix)m  condemnation^ 
or  its  supposed  author  from  curses  and  excommunication. 
Eusebius  of  Dor^lseum,  who  had  been  admitted  into  intimacy 
and  friendship  with  the  alleged  Heresiarch,  and  in  consequence 
had  become  acquainted  witn  his  opinions  or  expressions,  ex- 
postulated and  endeavoured  to  show  him,  says  Godeau,  his 
error  and  impiety.  But  these  expostulations  were  useless  and 
unavailing.  He  then  arraigned  mm  for  heresy  in  a  council  at 
Constantinople,  in  which  Flavian,  patriarch  of  that  city,  presided. 
The  Eutychian  error,  nominal  as  it  was,  excited  the  holy  synod's 
zeal  against  heresy.  The  pious  bishops,  on  its  authoSr's  decla- 
ration of  his  opinion,  rose  in  tumultuous  uproar  and  cursed  in 
fiill  chorus.  Their  devotion  evaporated  in  nois^p^  and  repeated 
anathemas  against  the  shocking  blasphemv  and  its  impious  au-» 
thor.  The  holy  fathers,  rising  to  assist  their  cursing  and  bellow- 
ing powers,  twice,  says  Loberatus,  imprecated  anathemas  on 
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the  Heresiarch.*  The  sacred  synod  rose  to  their  feet,  to 
enable  themselves,  in  an  erect  posture,  to  do  justice  to  their 
devotion  and  to  their  lungs  in  uttering  iheii  pious  ejaculations. 
Eutyches  was  declared  guilty  of  heresy  and  blasphemy ;  and 
the  sacred  synod,  in  the  excess  of  Christian  chanty  and  com 
passion,  signed  and  wept  for  his  total  apostacy.  The  holy 
men,  in  one  breath,  cursed,  and  sighed,  and  wept,  and  excom- 
municated. Their  tune,  it  seems,  exhibited  sufficient  variety. 
Sighs  of  pil^  mingled  with  yells  of  execration.  The  melody, 
which  must  nave  resembled  the  harmony  of  the  spheres,  could 
not  fail  to  gratify  all  who  had  an  ear  for  music.  The  holy 
council,  after  a  reasonable  expenditure  of  sighs,  tears,  lamen- 
tations, and  anathemas,  deprived  the  impious  heresiarch  of  the 
sacerdotal  dignity,  ecclesiastical  communion,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  his  monastery.  He  was  anathematized  for  holding  the 
faith  of  the  pontifical  Felix  and  Julius,  as  well  as  of  the  sainted 
Cyril,  Gregory,  Athanasius,  and  Nazianzen. 

The  Ephesian  council,  in  449,  completely  reversed  the  Con- 
stantinopoHtan  decision.  The  secona  council  of  Ephesus  was 
convened  by  the  Emperor  Theodosius,  who  favoured  Monophy- 
eitism ;  and,  according  to  the  summons,  consisted  often  Metro- 
politans, and  ten  suffragans  firom  the  six  oriental  dioceses  of 
Egypt,  Thracia,  Pontus,  Antioch,  Asia,  and  Illyricum.  A  few 
others  were  admitted  by  special  favour.  Barsumas  the  Syrian 
was  invited  to  represent  the  monks.  Julian  and  HOary  sat  as 
vicars  of  Leo  the  Roman  hierarch.  The  whole  assembly,  in 
consequence,  numbered  about  150.  Dioscorus,  the  Alexandriaji 
patriarch,  presided.  Elpidius  and  Eulogius,  as  protectors  and 
guardians  of  the  convention,  were  commissioned  by  Theodosius 
to  prevent  uproar  and  confusion,  and  to  induce  the  assembly 
to  act  with  proper  deliberation.' 

This  synod,  from  its  total  disregard  of  all  justice  and  equity, 
has  been  called  the  Ephesian  latrocinium  or  gang  of  felons. 
The  application,  indeed,  has  not  been  misplaced.  The  Ephe- 
sian cabal  affords  as  distinguished  a  display  of  ruffianism  as 
ever  disgraced  humanity.  Villany,  however,  was  not  peculiar 
to  this  ecclesiastical  convention.  Many  others  possessed  equal 
merit  of  the  same  kind,  and  are  equally  entitled  to  the  same 
honourable  distinction. 

The  battle  and  bloodshed,  which  afterwards  ensued,  did  not 
commence  during  the  preceding  transactions  of  the  assembly. 
The  campaign  did  not  open  while  faith  was  the  topic  of  discus- 

*■  Bzargens  flancto  synodnB  clamavit,  dicens,  anathema  ipei.     Liberatusi  c.  11 
Theoph.  69.    Zonaraa,  XIII.  23.     Alex.  10.  322.    Godea.  3.  407.     Bin.  3.  125. 
«  Bvig.  1.  9, 10.   Bin.  3.  5.  Alex.  10.  253. 346.  Godea.  8.  415.  Aforori,  3.  209 
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sion.  The  utmost  unanimity  prevailed  on  the  subject  of  Mono- 
physitism ;  and  Dioscorus,  on  this  question,  founa  all  intimida- 
tion and  compulsion  unnecessary.  The  sacred  synod  joined, 
with  one  consent  and  in  holy  fervour,  in  cursing  the  enemies 
of  Eutychianism  and  the  heresv  of  two  natures  :  and  piously 
praying  that  Eusebius,  who  had  opposed  their  system,  might ' 
be  hewn  asunder,  burnt  alive,  and,  as  he  would  divide,  be 
divided.  Dioscorus  desired  those  who  could  not  roar,  to  hold 
up  their  hands  in  anathematizing  the  heresy  of  FlaviaiK  All, 
as  one  man,  yelled  anathemas,  and  in  loud  execration  and  fury, 
vented  their  imprecations,  that  those  who  should  divide  the  Son 
of  God  might  be  torn  and  massacred.^  Dioscorus,  even  in  the 
council  of  Chalcedon,  proclaimed,  without  hesitation  or  dismay, 
the  unanimity  of  the  Ephesian  assembly.  The  orientals,  indeed^ 
at  Chalcedon,  disclaimed,  through  fear,  these  exclamations 
which  the  Egyptians,  with  more  consistency  and  resolution, 
even  then  avowed.  These  things,  exclaimed  the  Egyptians, 
'  we  then  said  and  now  say.'  Eutyches,  in  the  Ephesian  synod, 
was  declared  orthodox,  reinstated  in  the  sacerdotal  dignity,  and 
restored  to  ecclesiastical  communion ;  while  his  firmness  and 
intrepidity,  in  support  of  the  faith,  were  extolled  in  the  highest 
strains  of  fiilsome  flattery.  All  this  was  transacted  with  accla- 
mation and  unanimity,  and  without  force  or  intimidation.  No 
objections  were  made  even  by  Flavian,  Julian,  or  Hilary.  The 
Byzantine  patriarch  and  the  Roman  legates  viewed,  with  tacit 
or  avowed  consent,  the  establishment  of  Eutychianism  and  its 
author's  restoration  to  the  priesthood  and  ecclesiastical  com- 
munion. 

But  the  scene  changed,  when  Dioscorus  attempted  to  depose 
Flavian.  Discord  then  succeeded  to  harmony,  and  compulsion 
to  freedom.  Many  of  the  bishops,  and  especially  those  of 
Thracia,  Pontus,  and  Asia,  could  not,  wthout  regret,  witness 
the  degradation  of  the  Byzantine  patriarch ;  and  ventured,  with 
the  utmost  submission,  to  supplicate  Dioscorus  in  favour  of 
Flavian.     Julian  and  Hilary,  say  Victor  and  Theodoret,  op- 

B)sed  the  sentence  of  deposition  with  unshaken  resolution.  But 
ioscorus,  in  reply  to  these  supplications  and  expostulations, 
appealed  to  Elipidius  and  Eulogius.  The  doors,  by  their  com- 
mand, were  opened,  and  the  Proconsul  of  Asia  entered,  sur-r 
rounded  with  a  detachment  of  300  soldiery  armed  with  club^ 
and  swords,  followed  by  a  crowd  of  monks,  inaccessible  to 

^  Sic  sapit  omnifl  synodus.  Haec  tmiTenalit  flynodas  sic  Bapit.  Sancta  lynodna 
dixit,  si  qais  dicit  duo,  sit  anathema.    Bin.  3.  121.    Labb.  4.  931,  1012,  lOlS. 

In  dno  separate  eos  qui  dicunt  doaa  natoras.  Old  dioont  dnaa,  dividite,  inter» 
ficite,  ejiciie.    Alex.  11.  294. 

Diosconis  dixit,  consentiinns  his  et  noa  ornneif  Saacta  aynodos  dixit  consents 
nma.    Bin.  3.  123.    Oodean,  3.  436 
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reason  or  mercy,  and  accoutred  with  blndgeons,  the  usual  wea- 
pons of  such  militia.  Hostilities  soon  commenced.  Terror 
and  confusion  reimed.  The  trembling  bishops,  unambitious 
of  martyrdom,  hid  behind  the  altar,  crept  under  the  benches, 
and,  concealed  in  corners,  seemed  to  envy  the  mouse  the  shel- 
ter of  the  wall.  A  few  who  refused  to  sign  a  blank  paper, 
afterward  filled  with  Flavian^s  condemination,  were  inhumanly 
beaten.^  These  arguments,  though  perhaps  not  satisfiu;toiy, 
were  tangible  and  convincing  to  Uie  holy  mthers,  who,  Julian 
and  Hilary  excepted,  all  subsoribed. 

Flavian,  however,  as  might  be  expected,  continued  to  object 
to  his  own  condemnadon,  and,  in  consetjuence,  was  reviled 
and  trampled*  Dioscorus  distinguished  hunself,  according  to 
Zonaras,  Theophanes,  Evagrius,  and  Binius,  in  cruelty  to  the 
aged  patriarch.  The  president,  on  the  occasion,  shewed  great 
science,  and  played  his  hands  and  feet  with  a  precision,  which, 
even  in  the  days  of  modem  improvement,  would  have  delighted 
any  amateur  of  the  fancy.  Dioscorus,  says  Zonaras,  leaped, 
like  a  wild  ass,  on  Flavian,  and  kicked  the  holy  man's  breast 
with  his  heels  and  struck  Us  jaws  with  his  fist.'  Theophanes 
dehvers  a  similar  account,  and  describes  the  holy  patriarch's 
dexterity  in  the  belligerent  application  of  his  hands  and  feet. 
Flavian,  says  Evasrius,  was  beaten  and  assassinated,  in  a 
wretched  manner,  by  Dioscorus*  This,  no  doubt,  was  close 
reasoning,  and  afforded  a  specimen  of  warm  and  masterly  dis- 
cussion. The  disputants  certainly  used  h^rd  arguments, 
though  perhaps  not  strictly  scriptural.  Dioscorus,  says  Binius, 
fi'om  a  bishop  became  a  hangman,  and  thumped  with  both  feet 
and  fists.*  Barsumas,  who  commanded  the  Syrian  monks,  was 
also  very  active  in  efibctmg  the  assassination  of  Flavian.  He 
urged  his  men  or  rather  monsters  to  murder.  Kill,  said  the 
barbarian  to  his  myrmidons,  kill  Flavian.  Blows  and  kicks, 
knuckles  and  fists  were,  in  this  manner,  appUed  with  address 
and  effect  to  the  Byzantine  patriarch  by  these  holy  men.  His 
death,  three  days  after,  was  the  natural  consequence.  The 
Roman  vicars,  however,  though  they  had  betrayed  the  feith, 
made  a  noble  stand  fer  Flavian.  These,  in  the  face  of  danger, 
protested  against  the  injustice  of  his  sentence ;  and  minmul, 
says  Oodeau,  of  the  pontiff  whom  they  represented,  defied  the 
fury  of  Dioscorus,  contemned  the  insolence  of  Barsuroas,  and 
braved  the  terrors  of  death. 

1  Libent  c.  12.    Bin.  S.  60.    Labb.  6.  iZS.    Oodea.  3.  435 

'  Omi  tii  cyfcof  oi'Of  fuo^o^cMr  6  At^tfwa^,  Jlo}  <«  (TTspptt  Q09$ofia  tov  twttfitm$ 

va»d^MMilv|tt»f«VMifaM^^«w»r«Mw      Zooar.  2.  34.    Theoph.  69 

n.  2. 


•  DkMoonif  hedm  ex  •pkoopo  tmaStn,  vngtih  caldboiqiie  eontondk     Bin.  9 
6,117.    Labb.  4.1413.    Alaz.  10.  355.    gSIm.  3.  484,  435. 
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The  Epbesian  council,  though  rejected  by  Baronius  and  Bel- 
lurmiDe,  was  general,  lawful,  and,  on  the  doctrinal  question,  firee 
and  unanimous.  Its  meeting  was  called  and  its  decisions  coo* 
firmed,  as  usual,  by  the  emperor.  The  summons  was  more 
general  and  the  attendance  more  numerous  than  those  of  many 
other  general  councils,  such  as  the  fourth  of  Constantinople  and 
the  fifm  of  the  Lateran.  The  Ephesian  fathers,  indeed,  except 
Julian  and  Hilary,  were  easterns.  But  the  same  was  the  case 
with  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  general  councils,  ex* 
cept  a  few  Egyptians  at  Ephesus,  and  two  Africans  and  one 
Persian  at  Chalcedon.  The  second,  third,  and  fifth  wanted  the 
Pope's*legates,  who  sat  at  the  second  of  Ephesus.  Its  decisions 
were  sanctioned  by  Theodosius,  who,  by  an  edict,  subjected  all 
of  the  contrary  system  to  banishment  and  their  books  to  the 
flames.  The  Roman  pontiff  indeed  did  not  confirm  its  acts. 
But  this  can  be  no  reason  for  its  rejection  by  those,  who,  like 
the  French  clergy  and  the  synod  of  Pisa,  Constance,  and  Basil, 
reckon  a  council  above  a  Pope.  Damasus,  besides,  rejected 
the  third  canon  of  Constantinople,  and  Leo,  the  twenty-eighth 
of  Chalcedon ;  while  Vigilius  confirmed  the  fifth  general  council 
only  by  compulsion.  The  condemnation  of  F&vian,  indeed, 
which  was  a  question  of  discipline,  was  exacted  by  the  tyranny 
of  Dioscorus.  But  the  decision  in  favor  of  Eutychianism, 
which  was  a  point  of  faith,  passed  with  freedom,  unanimity, 
and  deafening  acclamation.  Less  liberty,  if  possible,  was 
allowed  in  the  preceding  Ephesian  convention,  which,  notwith- 
standing, remains,  till  this  day,  a  general,  apostolic,  holy  infal* 
fible  council.  Mirandula,  an  advocate  of  Romanism,  admits 
the  legality  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  heresy  of  the  second 
Ephesian  congress.^ 

The  Greek  and  Latin  emperors,  with  the  Alexandrian  patri** 
arch  and  Roman  pontiff,  were,  after  the  council  of  Ephesus, 
placed  in  open  hostility.  Theodosius  and  Dioscorus,  in  the 
east,  supported  Monophysitism  with  imperial  and  patriarchal 
authority.  Valentinian  and  Leo,  in  the  west,  patronised  tho 
theology,  which,  on  account  of  its  final  success,  and  establish- 
ment, had  been  denominated  Cathohcism.  The  Roman  uid 
Alexandrian  patriarchs,  in  genius,  piety,  and  detennination, 
were  well  matched.  Both  possessed  splendid  ability,  pretended 
religion,  and  feariess  resolution.  Leo,  at  one  time,  had  charao* 
terised  Dioscorus  as  a  man  adorned  with  true  fidth  and  holiness ; 
while  Tfaeodoret  represented  the  patriarch  as  a  person,  who, 
fixing  his  afiections  on  heaven,  despised  all  worldly  grandeur.' 

1  Mkaad^.  Tb.  4.    God«aii,  3.  4SS. 

ft^tvti  rutv  ovfmfiov  ^i^  Ba6iXiujup,    Theod.  9.  935.    fip.  SO.    L«>  ad  Diotcor. 
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Leo,  however,  whatever  may  have  been  the  case  with  Theodoret, 
began  to  alter  his  mind,  and  sung  to  another  tune,  as  soon  as 
his  vicars,  having  escaped  fh)m  threatened  destruction,  an- 
nounced the  decision  of  Ephesus.  Hilary  and  Julian  arrived 
to  tell  the  melancholy  tale  of  the  tyranny  of  Dioscorus  and  the 
martyrdom  of  Flavian.  Leo,  on  hearing  the  tragic  intelliTOnce 
immediately  summoned  a  Roman  synod,  and,  supported  by  a 
faithful  troop  of  suilragans,  disannulled  the  Ephesian  enact'- 
.  ments,  and  launched  a  red-hot  anathema,  which  winged  its  fiery 
course  across  the  Mediterranean,  and  rebounded  firom  the  head 
of  Dioscorus  at  Alexandria.  But  Dioscorus  was  no  trembler. 
He  was  not  a  man  to  be  intimidated  by  the  fiilminations  of 
Leo's  spiritual  artillery.  He  soon  returned  the  comphment 
He  convened  his  suffi^agans  in  an  Alexandrian  council,  and 
hurled  the  thunders  of  excommunication,  with  interest  and 
without  fear,  against  his  infaUibility.^  But  Leo  was  not  to  be 
frightened  by  the  empty  flash  of  an  anathema. .  He  had,  with- 
out shrinking,  encountered  the  hostility  of  Genseric  and  Attila, 
and  was  not  to  be  dismayed  by  the  spiritual  artillery  of  Dios- 
corus. These  ecclesiastical  engines  indeed  possess  one  advan- 
tage. Their  explosions,  though  they  may  sometimes  stun,  never 
slay.  These  campaigns  may  be  followed  with  the  loss  of  char- 
acter, but  are  not  attended  with  the  loss  of  Ufe. 

Leo,  feeling  the  inefficiency  of  excommunication,  petitioned 
Theodosius,  heretic  as  he  was,  to  assemble,  a  general  counciL 
The  western  emperor  Valentinian,  and  the  two  empresses  Pla- 
cidia  and  Eudoxia  with  sighs  and  tears,  joined  in  the  request* 
But  Theodosius  was  a  Eutychian,  and  therefore  satisfied  with 
the  faith  of  Ephesus.  The  heretical  and  hardened  emperor,  in 
consequence,  rejected  the  appUcation,  regardless  of  the  suppli- 
cations of  Valentinian  and  Leo,  as  well  as  the  sighs  which  rose 
from  the  orthodox  hearts,  and  the  tears  which  fell  from  the  feir 
eyes  of  Placidia  and  Eudoxia*  He  had  even  the  obduracy,  in 
a  letter  to  Placidia,  to  call  the  blessed  Flavian  '  the  prince  of 
contention.*  He  represented  the  Byzantine  patriarch,  in  a  let- 
ter to  Valentinian,  as  guilty  of  innovation,  and  suffering  due 
punishment ;  and  the  church,  in  consequence  of  his  removal,  as 
enjoying  peace  and  flourishing  in  truth  and  tranquillity.  Theo- 
dosius, prior  to  the  Ephesian  synod,  had  begged  Flavian  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  Nicene  faitn,  without  perplexing  his  mind 
with  hair-breadth  distinctions,  which  no  person  could  understand 
or  explain.     This  was  a  good  advice ;  and  Flavian,  had  he 

1  DiosconiB,  ponena  in  coelam  os  Baam,  excomiinmicataonemm  sanctum  LeoDen 
IVipttm  dictavit.  Labb.  9.  132S.  Bin.  3.  6.  Liberat  6.  12.  Blsciola,  401. 
Tl&eoa.  Bp.  125.    Godea.  3.  440,  442. 
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rajoyed  the  liberty  of  thinking  for  himself,  would  have  followed 
it/  But  the  mild  patriarch  was  influenced  by  more  ardent 
spirits,  who  were  unacquainted  with  moderation  axid  drove 
every  thing  to  extremity- 

But  Theodosius,  in  the  mean  time,  died,  and  Marcian,  who 
was  attached  to  Leo  and  his  system,  succeeded.  This  emperor, 
urged  by  the  pontiff,  convened  the  general  council  of  Chalcedon. 
This  grand  assembly  contained,  say  historians,  six  hundred  and 
thirty  bishops.  All  these,  however,  six  only  excepted,  were 
Greeks.  Pascasinus,  Lucentius,  and  Boniface  represented  Leo 
the  Roman  hierarch.  Twenty  laymen  of  consular  or  senatorial 
dignity,  as  royal  commissioners,  represented  the  emperor.  The 
gospels,  which  the  good  bishops  neither  understood  nor  regarded, 
were,  with  affected  ostentation,  placed  on  a  lofty  throne  in  the 
centre.* 

The  Chalcedonian^ resembled  the  Ephesian  council  in  confu- 
non,  noise,  tumult,  and  a  total  want  of  all  liberty.  Its  acts, 
like  its  predecessor's,  were  scenes  of  uproar  and  vociferation, 
which  degraced  the  Christian  religion  and  degraded  the  episco- 
pal dignity.  A  bear-garden,  a  cock-pit,  or  a  noisy  bedlam 
would  afford  a  modem  some  foint  idea  of  the  general,  infallible, 
apostolic,  holy,  Roman,  council  of  Chalcedon.  Nothing  was 
heaxd,  on  any  particular  occasion  of  excitement,  but  vocifera- 
tion, anathemas,  execration,  cursing,  and  imprecation,  bellowed 
by  the  several  factions  or  by  the  whole  synod  in  mutual  or 
contending  fiiry.  A  specimen  of  these  denunciations  and 
insults  was  displayed  in  the  first  session,  when  Theodoret,  who 
was  accounted  mendly  to  Nestorianism,  and  Dioscorus,  who 
had  caused  the  assassination  of  Flavian,  entered  the  assembly. 
The  Egyptians,  Illyrians,  and  Palestinians  shouted  till  the  roof 
regchoed, '  puj  out  Theodoret.  Put  out  the  master  of  Nestorius. 
Out  with  tne  enemy  of  God  and  the  blasphemer  of  His  Son. 
Put  out  the  Jew.  Long  life  to  the  Emperor  and  Empress.' 
The  Orientals,  Asians,  Pontians,  and  Thracians  replied  with 
equal  uproar,  *  put  out  Dioscorus.  Put  out  the  assassin.  Put 
out  the  Manichean.  Out  with  the  enemy  of  heaven  and  the 
adversary  of  the  faith.'* 

The  Imperial  commissioners,  on  these  occasions,  had  to  inter- 
fere for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  peace.  These,  in  strong 
terms,  represented  such  acclamations  as  unbecoming  the  episco- 
pal dignity  and  useless  to  each  party.  Du  Pin  admits,  that  the 
authority  of  the  commissioners  was  necessary  to  prevent  the 

I  Bm.  3.  6.  29.    Liberatot,  c.  12.     Labb.  6.  439. 
<  BYBg.  11.  4.    Onibb.  1.  740.    Bin.  S.  49.    Labb.  4.  1358. 
»Xf»g.  IL18.    Orabb.  1.743     Bin.  8.  S5.    Labb.  4.  886.    Godaft.  8.  481 
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in/Iillible  council  from  d^eheraling  into  a  confused  and  ncMsy 
mc^*  The  judges,  says  Alexander,  r^ressed  the  tumultuaxy 
clamours  by  their  prudence  and  authority.'  The  pontifical 
and  especially  the  imperial  authority  destroyed  all  freedom  of 
suffrage.  Marcian  influenced  the  decisbns  of  Chalcedon,  with 
more  decency  indeed,  but  with  no  less  certainly  than  Dioscorus 
did  those  of  Ephesus. 

The  Chalcedonian  council,  as  a  proof  of  its  unity,  passed 
three  distinct  creeds  on  the  subject  of  Monophysitbm ;  and  aU 
by  acclamation.  Leo's  letter,  which  he  had  addressed  to  Fla« 
vian,  was  passed  in  the  second  session.  The  Roman  hierarch 
had  transmitted  an  epistle,  on  the  pending  question,  to  the 
Byzantme  patriarch.  This  epistola:^  commumcation,  which 
has  been  styled  the  column  of  orthodoxy,  had  discussed  this 
topic,  it  has  been  said  with  judgment  and  precision.  This  bein^ 
recited  in  the  synod,  the  assembled  &thers  approved  in  loud 
acclamations.  The  lUyrians  and  Palestinians  mdeed  paused^ 
and  seemed  for  a  time  to  doubt.  Their  scrupulosily,  however, 
was  soon  removed,  and  all  began  to  vociferate,  **  This  is  the 
faith  of  the  &thers.  This  is  the  faith  of  the  apostles.  This  is 
the  faith  of  the  orthodox.  This  we  all  believe.  Anathema  to 
the  person  who  disbelieves.  Peter  speaks  by  Leo.  The 
apostles  thus  taught.  Cyril  thus  taught.  Cyril  for  ever.  This 
is  the  true  fidtb.  Leo  teaches  piety  and  truth,  and  those  who 
gainsay  are  Eutychians."*  The  infallible  fathers,  however,  if 
we  may  judge  from  their  coadwt  in  the  fifth  session,  in  which 
they  thundered  acclamations  in  favor  of  a  Mooophysan  confia^- 
sion,  misunderstood  his  Roman  infeUibility. 

A  second  confession  or  definition  was  passed  with  reiterated 
acclamatiocis  in  the  fifth  session.  This  definition,  which  had 
been  composed  with  careful  deliberation  by  Anatolius,  and 
declared  that  the  Son  of  God  was  composed  of  two  naturest 
(which  implied  that  he  possessed  dbe  divinity  and  humanity, 
prior,  though  not  posterior,  to  the  union  or  mcamatum,)  was 
unqualified  Monophysitism,  expressed  perhaps  with  some  latir 
tude  or  ambiguity.  The  defimtion  implied  that  godhead  and 
manhood  were,  to  speak  in  chemical  language,  the  two  distinct 
elements  of  which,  at  the  instant  of  conjunction,  a  new  substance 
or  nature  was  formed.  Two  elements,  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
chenust,  will  form  a  composition  by  the  amalgamation  of  their 
constituent  principles^  The  EuCycbians  and  Chalcedonians 
seem  to  have  entertained  an  idea,  that  the  humanity  and  divi* 

1  Tamnltaarios  claaoret  anetoritato  et  pradaatis  ma  jadices  compercueniiit. 
Uex.  10.  868. 

f  Bpistolam  Leonii  ftnqiiBm  oofanuwiii  oTthodome  fidei  nucepenint.  Caskiuk 
4.  69.    Bvi«.  IL  4.    Bin  8.  ^h    OnJbh,  1.  S80.    Oodnm  8. 47S. 
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nity  of  the  Son,  were,  io  some  way  of  this  kind,  incorporated 
at  the  moment  of  his  incarnation*  This  notion  was  expressed, 
b  plain  language,  in  the  Cfaalcedonian  ddfimtion.  The  idea  is 
rank  Monopnysitism.  Eutyches  or  Dioscorus  would  have  sulv 
•cribed  the  fermulary.* 

All  the  Chalcedonians,  nevertheless,  the  three  Romans  and  a 
few  orientals  excepted,  were  unanimous  in  its  favour,  and  sup* 
ported  it  with  yociteradon.'  '  The  definition  pleases  alL  Tms 
IS  the  &ith  of  the  fathers.  He  who  thinks  otherwise  is  a  here- 
tic. Anathema  to  him  who  forms  a  different  (minion.  Put  out 
the  Nestorians.  The  definition  pleases  all.  Holy  Mary  is  the 
mother  of  God.'  The  emperor,  however,  by  his  commissioners, 
and  the  pontiff,  by  his  vicars,  opposed  the  council.  These 
insisted,  mat  the  Son  should  be  said  to  exist '  nr  two  natures.' 
Pascasinus,  Lucentins,  and  Boni&ce,  who  re{»esented  his  holi- 
ness, determined  if  this  were  opposed,  to  return  to  the  Roman 
city  and  there  convene  a  Roman  council  for  the  establishment 
of  the  true  fidth ;  and  in  this  determination,  they  were  seconded, 
with  the  utmost  pertinacity,  by  the  Imperial  commissioners. 
The  council,  notwithstanding,  shewed  a  firm  res6lution  against 
any  supplement  to  a  form  of  belief,  which,  in  their  mind,  was 
perfect.  *  The  definition,'  the  bishops  vociferated,  <  pleases  alL 
The  difinition  is  orthodox.  Put  CMit  the  Nestorians.  Expel 
the  enemies  of  God.  Yesterday  the  definiticm  pleased  alL  Let 
the  definition  be  subscribed  befere  the  gospels  and  no  firaud 

?ractised  aj^ainst  &e  faith.  Whoever  subscribes  not  is  a  heretic, 
'he  Holy  Spirit  dictated  the  definition.  Let  it  be  signed  forth- 
with. Put  out  the  heretics.  Put  out  the  Nestorians.  Let  the 
definition  be  confirmed  or  we  will  depart  Whoever  will  not 
subscribe  may  depart.  Those  who  oppose  may  go  to  Rome*' 
But  the  commissicMiers  were  determined.  The  emperor's 
sovereign  will  must  be  obeyed ;  and  the  council,  ttfier  a  tempo- 
rary resistance,  yielded  at  length  to  the  legatine  obstinacy  and 
especially  to  the  imperial  power. 

Many  considerations  sbsw  the  Monophysitism  of  this  ChsJh 
cedonian  definition  and  of  the  Chalcedonian  Council.  The 
omission  of  the  definition,  in  the  acts  of  the  councilt  throws  a 
suspicion  on  its  orthodoxy.  The  formulary  is  omitted  in  'Evsr 
mus,  Liberatus,  Binius,  Crabb,  and  Labb^.  The  judges  of 
me  council,  in  an  indirect  manner,  mentioa  its  contents,  merely 
Ibr  the  purpose  of  denouncing  its  heterodoxy.     The  design  was, 

^  Bntjches  dSjdt  onionem  ex  doabiu  natnrifl.  Alex.  10.  330.  Brag.  11  IS. 
Onhh,  1.  879.    Bm  3.  334. 

*  Oizme»  epiBcopi,  praeter  JUxnanoa  et  aliaaos  QiientalM»  clavaTeitint,  D^SaJir 
tio  omnibiu  jAacet.'    Bin.  3.  384.    Labb.  4.  liiS,  l^LSO.    Qodfiaa,  &  480. 
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no  doubt,  to  keep  it  out  of  sight ;  a  plain  indication  of  its  sup* 
posed  heresy. 

A  comparison  of  this  confession  with  those  of  Eutyches  and 
Dioscorus  at  Constantinople,  Epbesus,  and  Chalcedon,  will 
evince  their  indentity.  This  of  Chalcedon  declared,  that  Jesus 
was  *  of  two  natures.'^  This  was  the  precise  creed  of  Eutyches 
and  Dioscorus.  Eutyches,  in  the  Byzantine  council,  professed 
his  belief,  that  Christ  was  *  of  two  natures.'*  Dioscorus  avowed 
a  similar  profession  at  Ephesus  and  repeated  it  at  Chalcedon.' 
These  Chalcedonian  and  Eutychian  confessions  contained  the 
same  faith  in  the  same  language.  Leo's,  and  the  last  of  Chal- 
cedon taught,  on  the  contrary,  that  our  Lord  existed  ^  in  two 
natures.'* 

The  opposition  of  the  Senators,  Romans,  and  Orientals, 
-shewed  their  conviction  of  its  Eutychianism.  These  wielded 
the  Pontifical  and  Imperial  power,  and  opposed  the  definition 
with  obstinacy.  Pascasinus,  Lucentius,  and  Boniface,  who 
represented  Leo,  resolved  to  leave  Chalcedon,  return  to  Italy, 
and  celebrate  a  western  council  for  the  establishment  of  the 
true  faith,  if  this  Chalcedonian  creed  should  be  confirmed. 
This  resolution  was  countenanced  by  the  commissioners,  who 
represented  the  Emperor;  and  a  few  Orientals  echoed  the 
declaration.'  This  determination,  in  strong  colours,  portrays 
their  opinion  of  the  confession,  which  they  resisted  with  such 
warmth  and  resolution.  These  would  have  submitted,  had  the 
definition  in  their  mind,  contained  Catholicism. 

Godeau  and  Alexander,  two  modern  zealots  for  Romanism, 
admit  the  ambiguity  and  inadequacy  of  this  Chalcedonian  defini- 
tion.  The  definition,  says  Godeau,  Mid  not,  in  sufficiently 
express  terms,  condemn  the  Eutychian  heresy.'  According  to 
Alexander^  many  additions  were  necessary  for  the  overthrow 
of  Eutychiaifism.  The  accomplishment  of  this  end  required  a 
creed,  teaching  our  Lord's  existence,  not  only  of,  but  ^  in  two 
natures,  without  confusion,  chan^  or  division.'  Godeau,  there- 
fore, acknowledged  the  ambiguity  of  the  definition,  and  Alex- 
ander its  inadequacy. 

>  O  Itpo^  9»  6vo  fv6tia¥  txtt*  BTBg.  IL  la  Bz  doaboB  habot  nataris.  Onbb^ 
1.  880. 

*  Ex  to  fvat€Mf»  Theoph.  89.  Eatyche*  dixH  etiam  ex  daabas  natnru.  Bin 
8.  120. 

'  Oonfiteor  ex  doabnft  natam  foitse  Domiimm.    Bin.  8. 1S3.    Labb.  4.  1018. 
^Em^w  fwftwf"    Byag.  II.  4.    Aior to ^vtfM$ Xtyf «  ttumw  X^ktffo.    Labb. 
4.  1452.    Bin.  3.  130. 

>  Bin.  3.  336.    Labb.  4.  1450.    Godoan,  3.  480. 

•  BUo  ne  condeomoit  paa  aMei  expreMement  rbertaie  naiaaaiite  d'Batjrehea. 
Godeau,  8.  479. 

Malta  deosBe  od  profiigandam  faaerenm  Entycbianam.  Ad  id  enim  iatia  son 
'ease,nt  ChristaB  exduabnsnatnras  diceretnr;  sed  necesse  at  in  duaboa  natoxia 
iobridero  dieeretor.    Alex.  10.  376. 
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The  Monophy^idsm  of  the  Chalcedouian  Council,  the  Bo- 
mans  and  a  few  Orientals  excepted,  appears  from  the  obstinacy 
with  which  they  insisted  on  the  definition,  in  defiance  of  Impe- 
rial and  Pontifical  authority.  The  Chalcedonians,  on  this  occar 
aion,  manifested  more  determination  than  the  clergy,  at  any 
other  time,  evinced  against  the  emperor  and  the  pontiff.  The 
prelatical  suffirages,  in  general,  were  the  ready  echoes  of  the 
imperial  and  pontifical  will.  The  Greeks  obeyed  his  majesty, 
and  the  Latins  seldom  disobeyed  his  holiness.  But  the  assem- 
bled prelacy,  on  this  momentous  occasion,  displayed  an  aston^ 
ishing  firmness  and  constancy.  Their  determination  once  with- 
stood the  imperial  commissioners,  and  four  times  the  Roman 
vicars.  These  reasoned  and  remonstrated ;  and  those  resisted 
and  vociferated.  The  opposition  was  uttered  in  yells,  which 
would  have  terrified  ordinary  minds,  and  commanded  obedience 
on  ordinary  occasions.  The  dissension,  says  Alexander,  was 
great,  and  the  shouts  tumultuary.  All,  says  Godeau,  cried  that 
*  whosoever  should  refiisc  to  sign  the  definition  was  a  heretic/^ 
AU  this  obstinacy  and  outcry  were  in  fevour  of  a  creed,  which 
would  have  been  subscribed  by  Eutyches,  Dioscorus,  Mongos, 
Philoxenus,  Fullo,  and  ZanzeL 

The  Monophysitism  of  the  council  also  may  be  evinced  from 
its  reasons  for  the  condenmation  of  Dioscorus*  The  Alexan- 
drian Patriarch,  said  Antolius  in  full  synod  and  without  any  to 
gainsay,  *  was  not  condemned  for  any  error  of  faith,  but  for 
excommunicating  Leo,  and  refiising,  when  summoned,  to  attend 
the  council.'  The  same  fact  is  stated  by  Evagrius  and  Pope 
Nicholas.  Justinian, 'also,  according  to  Valesius  in  his  annota- 
tions on  Theodorus,  declared  that  Dioscorus  was  not  condemn- 
ed for  any  deviation  fi-om  the  faith.*  The  patriarch  indeed 
was  charged  with  a  few  practical  foibles,  such  as  tyranny, 
extortion,  fornication,  adultery,  murder,  and  ravishment.  He 
was  convicted  of  burning  houses,  lavishing  the  alms  of  the 
feithful  on  strumpets  and  buffi)ons,  and  admitting  the  fair  Pan- 
sophia,  in  broad  day,  into  the  patriarchal  bath  and  palace.^ 
But  none  accused  him  of  heterodoxy.  Heresy  was  not  among 
the  reasons  assigned  by  the  council  for  his  deposition  and  ban 
ishment.  His  fitith,  therefore,  was  unsuspected  of  error,  and 
consonant  with  the  common  theology.  These  considerations 
shew  the  faith  of  the  Chalcedonians,  and  the  opinion  entertained 
of  their  definition. 

>  Toofl  ctierentf  qne  qoiconqiie  refiiBerent  de  la  signer  etoit  h6r6tiqae.  Godeaa, 
t.  479. 

*  Propter  fidem  non  est  damnatas  DkMOoras.  Bin.  6.  505.  DkMcomi  noa  cb 
dlam  in  fido  errorem  damnatnB  fuit.    Valediu,  3.  830. 

s  Bin.  3.  7.  247,  385.    Xabb.  4.  1447.    Al«x.  10.  856.    STSg.  JL  18. 
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The  Chalccdonian  council,  at  len^h,  were  fiirced  by  die 
emperor  to  sign  a  third  formulary  of  faith.  The  former  confes- 
sion had  to  be  resigned,  in  obedience  to  bis  majesty's  sovereign 
command*  The  emperor  in  the  early  days  of  the  church,  as 
the  pope  at  a  later  period,  influenced,  at  pleasure,  the  decisions 
of  holy  infallible  councils.  Theodosius,  with  facility,  sustained 
Monophysitism  at  Ephesus.  Marcian,  with  equal  ease,  estab- 
lished Catholicism  at  Chalcedon.  He  ordered  eighteen  bishops, 
selected  from  the  East,  Asia,  Pontus,  Thracia,  and  lUyria,  to 
meet  in  the  oratory  of  JBuphemia,  and  compose  a  confession 
which  mi^ht  obtain  universal  approbation.  These,  accordingly, 
assembled  at  the  place  appointed,  and,  with  becoming  submission 
and  easy  versatility,  produced  a  creed,  according  to  Marcian's 
imperial  directions  and  Leo's  pontifical  epistle.  This  fbrmalaiy 
embodied  the  Nicene,  Constantinopolitan,  and  Ephesian  fidtb, 
with  the  letters  of  Cyril  and  Leo,  and  declared  that  the  Son  erf 
God,  existing  *in  two  natures,*  without  confusion  or  division, 
was  in  His  Deity,  consubstantisd  with  God,  and  in  His  humanity, 
consubstantial  with  man.^  The  infallible  &thers,  for  the  third 
time,  yelled  approbation. 

This  confession  was  of  imperial  and  pontifical  dictation*  The 
emperor,  not  the  council,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  pope,  pre- 
scnbed  the  formulary.  All  this  indeed,  Alexander,  attached  as 
he  was  to  Romanism,  has  confessed.  This  form  of  belief,  says 
this  author, '  was  enjoined  by  the  emperor.'^  Christians  there- 
fore, at  the  present  day,  profess,  on  this  topic,  a  royal  creed. 
Popish  and  Protestant  Uhristendom  has  received  a  form  of  &ith, 
which,  though  true,  is  imperial,  and  for  which,  the  Romish  and 
Reformed  are  indebted  to  Marcian. 

The  abettors  of  Romanism  would  be  ready  to  exult,  if,  in 
the  annals  of  the  Reformation,  they  could  find  an  instance  of 
▼acillation  equal  to  that  of  Chalcedon^  The  history  would  be 
related  in  all  the  parade  of  language.  But  all  the  councils  of 
Protestantism  affi>rd  no  exemplification  of  such  versatility  and 
fluctuation.  Bossuet,  in  all  the  records  of  history,  and,  which 
is  more,  in  all  the  treasury  of  his  own  imagination,  could  dis- 
cover no  eoual  discordancy,  during  all  the  transactions  which 
attended  tne  Reformation,  in  its  origin,  progress,  and  estab- 
lishment. 

But  flexibility,  in  the  council,  ftiled  to  produce  unanimity  in 
the  church.  The  infallibility  of  the  Chalccdonian  assembly  was 
mocked,  and  its  apostolical  or  rather  imperial  faith  contemned* 

1  Ipte  nt  perfectcu  Deat  et  perfeotiu  homo  in  daabos  naturis,  tine  oonfofiona  0 
^iMdoM,  Ovnltlas,  1.  69.  labentua,  c.  18.  Bin.  3.  336,  340.  Onbb.  1.  885 
Labb.  4.  1447.    Da  Pin,  I.  674. 

•  Juatii  tttMUa  lapmtoiis.    Al«z«  10*  376. 
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The  Afincan,  Asiatic,  and  European  Moncphysite  disclairoed 
the  defiaitioQ  of  the  emperor  and  the  pontiff;  and  their  oppo- 
sition, did  not,  as  asual,  evaporate  in  frothy  anathemas,  bat 
terminated  in  battle  and  carnage.  The  Chalcedonian  prelacy, 
according  to  Liberatus,  were,  when  they  returned  to  their  sees, 
torn  by  an  unprecedented  schism.'  The  Egyptians,  Tbracians, 
and  Palestmians  followed  Dioscorus;  while  the  Orientals, 
Pontians,  and  Asiatics  adhered  to  Flavian.  Romanism  was 
disgraced  by  a  train  of  revolutions  and  massacres,  such  as  never 
dishonoured  the  Reformation.  Schism  and  heresy  ejLtended  to 
all  Christendom,  and  embraced,  in  wide  amplitude,  Greeks 
and  Latins,  emperors,  clergy,  and  populace. 

Six  emperors  reigned  after  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  and 
during  the  rage  of  the  Monophysan  controversy.  These  were 
Marcian,  Leo,  Zeno,  Basiliscus,  Anastasius,  and  Justin ;  and 
were  divided  between  the  Eutychian  and  Chalcedonian  faith. 
Marcian,  Leo,  and  Justin  patronized  Chalcedonianism ;  while 
Zeno,  Basiliscus,  and  Anastasius,  in  the  general  o{miion,  coun^ 
tenanced  Eutychianism.  Marcian  convoked  the  council  of 
Chalcedon,  presided  in  its  deliberations,  and  supported  its 
theol<^y  with  devoted  fidelity  and  imperial  power ;  but  by  the 
unhallowed  instrumentality  of  violence  and  persecution.  Leo, 
Marcian's  successor,  maintained  the  same  system  by  the  same 
unholy  vreapons.' 

Zeno,  Basiliscus,  and  Anastasius  have  been  reckoned,  perhaps 
with  some  unfairness,  among  the  partizans  of  heresy.  Zeno, 
during  bis  whole  reign,  feigned  a  regard  for  Catholicism  and 
proclaimed  himself  its  protector.  But  some  of  his  actions  seemed 
to  favour  Monophysitism ;  and  his  name,  in  consequence,  has, 
by  the  partial  pen  of  prejudice  and  popery,  been  entered  in  the 
bkck  roll  of  hereUcs  who  attempted  the  subversion  of  orthodoxy. 
He  issued  the  Henoticon,  protected  Acacius,  and  restored  the 
exiled  Mongos  and  Fullo  to  the  patriarchal  thrones  of  Alexaoh 
dria  and  Antioch.  These  were  crimes  never  to  be  forgiven  by 
the  narrow  mind  of  bigotry.  The  transactbns  provoked  the 
high  indignation  of  Facundus,  Baronius,  Alexander,  PetaviuB» 
and  Godeau.*  Baronius  represents  2ieno  as  the  patron  of 
heresy  and  perfidy,  and  the  enemy  of  Catholicism  and 
Christianity. 

Basiliscus,  for  the  sake  of  unity  and  consiatency,  holh 
denounced  and  patronized  the  Synod  of  Chaloedcm  and  it$ 
theology.    His  majesty,  prompted  by  ^nrus,  issued,  on  his 

^  Scisno  facta  est  inter  eo^,  qnalif  aate  xnmqutm  contigenit.  laberatos,  c.  Id 
Labb.  6.  43a 

■'  Bvag.  11.  S.    Alex.  10.  39S. 

»  Faean.  XII.  4.   Spon.  48S.  Ill    Ales.  10. 481.  Falmr.  1. 320.  Godewi,  3. 356. 
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accession,  a  circular  letter,  wnich  approved  the  councils  of 
Niceea,  Constantinople,  and  Ephesus,  and  condemned  and 
anathematized  that  of  Chalcedon,  as  the  occasion  of  massacre 
and  bloodshed.  This  precious  manifesto  was  signed  by  FuUo, 
Paul,  and  Anastasius  of  Antioch,  Ephesus,  and  Jerusalem ; 
and  supported,  in  the  rear,  by  about  five  hundred  of  the  Asiatic 

Erelacy.  The  emperor,  in  these  transactions,  was  influenced 
y  the  empress  Zenodia.  But  his  majesty,  vanring  in  this 
manner  fix)m  Catholicism,  varied,  in  a  short  time,  from  himself, 
and  veered  round  to  orthodoxy.  He  attempted,  by  compulsion, 
to  obtain  the  approbation  of  Acacius*  But  Acacius  opposed 
him,  being  supported  by  a  multitude  of  monks  aud  women> 
who  pursued  the  emperor  with  maledictions.  This  movement, 
in  a  few  moments,  converted  Basiliscus  to  the  true  &ith.  He 
issued,  in  consequence,  an  anticircular  edict,  rejecting  the 
former,  confirming  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  and  anathematizing 
Eutyches  and  all  other  heresiarchs.  His  versatility,  however, 
was  unavailing.  Zeno  drove  the  usurper  firom  the  imperial 
authority,  and  banished  him  to  Cappadocia,  where  he  died  of 
hunger  and  cold.' 

Anastasius  succeeded  Zeno  in  491,  and  was  excommunicated 
by  Symmachus  for  heresy.  The  emperor,  however,  notwith- 
standing the  anathema,  seems,  according  to  Evagrius,  neither 
to  have  patronized  nor  opposed  Catholicism.  He  loved  peace 
and  withstood  novelty.  He  protected  all  his  subjects,  who 
were  content  to  worship  according  to  their  conscience,  without 
molestation  to  their  fellow-christians.  But  he  repressed  inno- 
vators, who  festered  dissension.  He  expelled,  in  consequencei 
Euphemius,  Flavian,  and  EUas,  bishops  of  Constantinople, 
Antioch,  and  Jerusalem ;  and  this  incurred  the  wrath  of  the 
pope  and  Vitalian.  The  latter,  followed  by  an  army  of  Huds 
and  barbarians,  declared  himself  the  champion  of  the  faith. 
Actuated  with  this  resolution,  the  warrior,  in  the  name  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  depopulated  Thracia,  exterminated  66,000 
men,  and,  in  bloodshed,  established  the  council  of  Chalcedon 
and  the  &ith  of  Leo.' 

A  diversity,  similar  to  this  of  the  emperors,  was  manifested 
by  the  clergy,  the  populace,  and  the  monks.  Dioscorus,  in 
Alexandria,  was  succeeded  by  Proterios,  the  fiiend  of  Catholi* 
cism.  But  the  throne  of  the  new  patriarch  had  to  be  supported 
by  two  thousand  armed  soldiery ;  and  the  Alexandrian  populace, 
on  the  death  of  Marcian,  assassinated  Proterios  in  the  baptistery 

'  Bvag.  111.  5,  7.    Libenit.  c.  16.    Theoph.  S4.     Zoiiaras,^.  41.    Blsciola  4S0 
Alex.  10.  418,  420.    Godeau,  3.  619.    Victor,  324. 
«  Bv8g.  ill.  35.    libent.  c.  16.    Th«oph.  107.    Alex  10. 2S.    Labb.  4.  477. 
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regardless  of  tbe  sacred  temple  and  the  pascal  soliemni^^*  The 
waters  of  baptism  and  of  the  sanctuary  were  crimsoned  with 
his  blood.  The  mangled  body,  in  all  its  frightfulness,  was, 
amid  insults  and  mockery,  exhibited  in  the  Tetraphylon :  and 
then,  covered  with  wounds,  was,  in  fiendish  derision,  dragged 
through  the  city.  The  assassins,  says  Evagrius,  shocking  to 
tell,  beat  the  senseless  limbs,  devoured  the  reeking  entrails, 
committed  the  torn  carcass  to  the  flames,  and  its  ashes  to  the 
winds.'  The  barbarians,  though  stained  with  blood,  burned, 
through  fear  of  pollution,  the  chair  of  the  patriarch,  and  washed 
the  altar  on  which  he  had  sacrificed  with  sea-water,  as  if  it  had 
been  defiled  with  his  touch  or  his  ministry. 

iBlurus,  the  partisan  of  Monophysitism,  was  substituted  for 
Proterios.  He  was  banished  to  Cherson,  or  some  say,  to  Oasis, 
by  Leo ;  but  was  afterward  restored  by  Basiliscus.  He,  at  last, 
poisoned  Jiimself,  being,  says  the  charitable  Godeau,  *  unworthy 
of  a  more  honourable  executioner.'  The  one  party^  after  his 
death,  elected  Mongos,  and  the  other,  Timothy,  to  the  patii- 
archal  dignity.  Zeno,  however,  ojbliged  Mongos,  who  was  the 
partizan  of  Eutychianism,  to  yield.  But  the  triumph  of  the 
Chalcedonian  party  was  transitory.  Mongos,  on  the  death  of 
Timothy,  was,  by  an  edict  of  Zeno  and  the  favour  of  Acacius, 
appointed  his  successor.' 

Palestine  in  the  mean  time,  became  the  scene  of  similar 
outrage  and  revolution.  Juvenal,  tbe  patriarch  of  Jerusalemi 
was  deposed,  and  Theodosius,  a  Monophysite,  ordained  in  his 
place.  The  new  patriarch  occupied  Jerusalem  with  an  army 
of  felons  and  outlaws,  who  in  the  name  of  religion  and  und^ 
the  mask  of  zeal,  pillaged  and  murdered.  The  sepulchre  of 
Immanuel  was  demed  with  blood  ;  and  the  gates  of  the  city, 
which  had  witnessed  these  massacres,  were,  in  tumultuary 
rebellion,  guarded  against  the  army  of  the  emperor.  These, 
notwithstanding  their  inhumanity  and  rebellion,  were  counte- 
nanced by  Eudoxia,  wife  to  Theodosius.®  The  empress  used 
or  rather  abused  her  royal  authority,  in  support  of  these  san- 
guinary zealots  for  the  Monophysite  theology. 

Antioch  was  occupied  by  the  rival  patriarchs  Calendion  and 
Fullo.  Calendion  maintained  the  Chalcedonian  fiuth,  and  FuUo 
rile  Eutychian  theory.  Fullo,  besides,  in  unpardonable  impiely, 
added  a  supplement  of  his  own  invention,  to  the  Trisagion, 
which,  in  those  days  of  superstition  and  credulity,  was  regarded 

•  More  canam,  interiora  ejoi  degnstanmt,  reliqnamqae  oorpoB  igni,  cineret 
▼ento,  tradidenint.  Spon.  457,  IV.  Evag.  II.  S.  XiberaL  c.  15.  Alex.  10.  894. 
Oodean,  3,  556.    Victor,  321K. 

•  Liberat.  c.  16.    Biaciola,  420.    Godeau,  S.  623.    Labb.5.215.     Moreri,  S.  186. 

•  Bvag.  II.  5.    Theoph.  73.    Alex.  10.  416.    Moreri,  &  90.    Victor,  32S. 
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as  the  sacred  byiiui»  sung  b j  the  holy  aogeb  and  seraphs  tha. 
surround  the  thione  of  God.  Zeno,  at  first,  patronized  CaleiH 
dion  and  banished  FuUo*  But  Calendiont  in  the  end,  was  sus- 
pected of  &vouring  the  revolt  of  Blus  and  Leomtius ;  and  the 
emperor  therefore  banished  the  patriarch  to  Oasis,  and  outraged 
Christianity,  says  Godeau,  by  establishing  Fullo.^ 

The  bishops  and  monks  varied  like  the  patriarchs  and  empe- 
rors. Many,  says  Godeau,  <  followed  the  faith  of  the  court 
rather  than  that  of  the  Gospel;  and  displayed  a  baseness, 
unworthy  of  men  who  should  have  been  the  columns  of  the 
truth.'  Five  hundred  bishops  signed  the  encycUcal  manifesto 
of  Basiliscus ;  and,  according  to  their  own  declaration,  *  with 
willingness  and  alacrity.'  These,  again,  on  the  dethronement 
of  Basiliscus  and  the  restoration  of  Zeno,  deprecated  the  whole 
transaction,  alleged  imperial  compulsion  as  a  palliation  for  their 
crime,  and  begged  pardon  of  Acacius  for  their  ofifence.^ 

These  rival  foctions  fulminated  against  each  other  mutual 
and  unwearied  excommunications.  The  lightning  of  anathemas 
continued,  in  uninterrupted  coruscations,  to  flash  through  the 
African,  Asiatic,  and  European  nations,  and  to  radiate  from 
East  to  West.  The  spiritual  artillery  was  admirably  served, 
and,  in  continued  explosions,  carried,  not  death  indeed,  but 
damnation  in  every  direction.  Proterios,  Timothy,  Juvenal, 
and  Calendion  cursed  ^lurus,  Mongos,  Theodosius,  and  FuUo : 
while  iBlurus,  Mongos,  Theodosius,  and  FuUo,  in  grateful  re- 
ciprocation, cursed  Proterios,  Timothy,  Juvenal,  and  Calendion. 
Acacius  cursed  the  patriarchs  of  ^exandria,  Jerusalem,  and 
Antioch  who  were  not  slow  in  repaying  the  compliment  Felix, 
the  Roman  pontiff,  cursed  all  by  wholesale.  Intrenched  in  the 
Vatican,  the  vicar-general  of  God  continued,  from  his  ecclesias- 
tical battery,  to  thunder  excommunications  against  Mongos, 
FuUo,  and  Acacius.' 

Fullo,  who  abetted  Monophysitism  and  corrupted  the  Trisa- 
gion,  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  object  of  these  inverted 
benedictions.  Qubian,  in  a  Sacred  Synod,  aimed  no  less  than 
twelve  anathemas  at  Fullo's  devoted  tead.  The  exam[^  was 
followed  by  Acacius.  The  patriarch  of  Antioch,  it  seems, 
had  in  483,  taken  the  liberty  of  wridng  an  epistle  full  of  blas- 
phemy to  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  The  blasphemy 
caused  Acacius,  holy  man,  to  shudder.  He  assembled  a 
cajncil,  therefore,  and  in  full  synod,  condemned,  says  Labb6, 
the  mad  error  of  the  mad  patriarch.     But  the  Roman  pontiff, 

>  Theopii.  92.    Evac.  III.  S.    Oodera,  8.  649.    Labb.  5.  271. 

•  Brag.  III.  5,  9.     LiberatuB,  c.  16.    Alex.  10.  41S.    Oodean,  3.  630. 

•  Bvag.  m.  5,  6.    Tbeoph.  104.    Oodaa.  8.  649.    Spon.  457,  484.  IV.    Alez 
10.  420. 
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as  was  risht,  exoeUed  even  the  Byzantine  patriarch  in  a  suitable 
name  ana  in  an  appropriate  sentence,  for  the  iinpugner  of  the 
Chalcedonian  faith  and  the  corrupter  of  the  sacred  hymn. 
Felix  denominated  FuUo  the  first-bom  of  the  devil,  and,  in  a 
holy  Roman  Council,  condemned  him  as  a  patron  of  Arianismt 
Sabellianism,  impiety,  heathenism,  and  idolatry*^ 

But  the  hardest,  or  at  least  the  most  signal  cursing-match, 
on  the  occasion,  was  between  Felix  and  Acacius*  The  Byzan- 
tine hierarch,  indeed,  had  committed  nothing  to  merit  the 
honour  of  excommunication*  He  disclaimed,  on  all  occasionsy 
the  heresy  of  Eutychianism.  He  opposed  the  Monophysan 
emperor  Basiliscus  and  his  circular  edict,  with  vigour  and 
success.  He  assembled  a  Constantinopditan  synod,  and  con«- 
demned  £lurus,  Fullo,  John,  and  Paul,  who  were  the  Mono* 
physite  bishops  of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  Apamea,  and  Ephesus. 
Me  issued  a  synodal  reprobation  of  FuUo's  addition  to  the 
Trisagion,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Acacius,  was  the  song  of 
the  Cherubim  in  Heaven.  He  patronized  no  heresy;  and* 
which  should  have  recommended  him  to  mercy,  he  was  as 
ignorant  and  superstitious  even  as  his  Roman  infallibility.  But 
he  signed  the  Henoticon  for  the  sake  of  peace,  and  communi- 
cated with  Fullo  without  a  formal  rec(^ition  of  the  council  of 
Ghalcedon.  These  were  the  ostensible  reasons  of  the  pontiff's 
detestation  and  anathemas.  He  urged  the  equality  of  the 
Byzantine  with  the  Roman  See  ;  and,  of  course,  rejected  the 
pontifical  supremacy.'  This  was  the  real  reason  and  the 
unpardonable  sin,  lor  which  Felix  honoured  Acacius  with 
anathemas  and  degradation. 

His  infallibfli^'s  denunciations,  however,  were,  at  Con- 
stantinople, a  subject  of  sheer  mockery.  Acacius,  knowing 
the  ridiculousness  of  the  attempt,  received  the  intelligence  of 
his  deposition  with  perfect  contempt;  and,  nothing  loath^ 
returned  the  compliment  in  kind  with  promptitude  and  devo* 
tion.  The  patriarch,  like  another  Dioscorus,  excommunicated 
his  infallibility,  and  struck  his  name  out  of  the  Diptycs  or 
sacred  roll  of  registry*  He  then,  in  his  usual  manner,  and  ia 
defiance  of  Felix,  continued  his  ministzy  and  retained  his 
dignity  till  the  day  of  his  death.' 

Acacius  was  supported  against  Felix  by  Zeno,  and  all  the 

1  Insanus  ille  ixiBani  FuUozub  error  condemnatus  fait  Labb.  5. 239, 230.  Petnu 
primogenitos  Diaboli  filins.  Labb.  5. 166.  Le  Foalon  qa'il  appelle  le  fils  premiar 
n^  da  Diable.    Godeaa,  S.  650.    Biwiola,  434. 

<  Cedere  non  debere  Bomanae  BcclesiiB.  Labb.  5.  246.  Bvag.  III.  5,  6. 
Liberat.  c.  17.    Spoil.  4S4.  IV.    Bruy.  1.  255.    Alex.  10,  420. 

*  Ipse  excommanicavit  Sammam  rontificem.  Cowarti  8. 22.  Qoi  vicem  tvpen 
dens,  Felicia  nomen  erasit  e  diptychh.  Fetav.  1.  330.  Ad  mortem,  patrodnoiita 
rmperatore,  remansit  sacrificana.    liberat.  8.  IS 
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oriental  clergy.  The  emperor,  knowing  the  illegality  and 
injustice  of  the  sentence,  held  over  the  patriarch  the  protecting 
ghield  of  his  royal  authority.  The  Greek  clergy,  on  the  same 
account,  contemned  the  Latin  or  Roman  anathemas,  and  com* 
municated  with  the  Byzantine  patriarch.  Felix,  besides,  was, 
on  this  occasion,  unfortunate  in  his  own  agents.  Misenus  and 
Vitalis,  whom  he  had  commissioned  as  his  envoys  to  Constanti- 
nople against  Acacius,  joined  in  communicm  with  the  patriarch; 
and  heard,  without  disapprobation,  the  name  of  Mongos 
repeated  from  the  sacred  registry.  Titus,  who  was  afterward 
despatched  on  a  similar  errand,  copied  the  example  of  Vitalis 
and  Misenus.*  These,  in  consequence,  put  Felix  to  the  task  of 
issuing  their  excommunication,  which,  however,  his  infallibili^, 
from  his  facility  in  this  duty,  seems  to  have  thought  no  trouble. 

The  Roman  pontifis  had  hitherto  patronised  the  Chalcedo- 
nism  f€dth,  and  rejected,  with  resolution  and  perseverance,  the 
Monophysite  system.  Leo  had  supported  the  council  of 
Chalcedon,  with  all  his  talents  and  influence.  Felix  had 
exhausted  himself  in  cursing  all  its  enemies.  But  the  hierarchs 
of  the  apostolic  see  were  soon  destined  to  alter  their  system^ 
and  exemplify  the  changeableness  of  all  earthly  things. 
Vigilius,  who  was  a  Roman  pontiff^  and  Martin  who  was  a 
Roman  saint,  deserted  the  council  of  Chalcedon  and  went  over 
to  the  camp  of  the  enemy. 

Vigilius,  in  537,  was  raised  to  the  pontifical  throne  by  the 
Empress  Theodora,  on  condition  that,  on  his  promotion,  he 
would  profess  Eutychianism,  and  concur  in  restoring  Anatlie- 
mus  to  the  patriarchal  chair  of  Constantinople.  The  new 
pontiff  was  faithful  to  this  engagement  in  the  profession  of 
heresy.  He  condemned  the  Chalcedonian  faith,  and  declared 
in  favor  of  Monopbysitism.  His  confession,  addressed  on  this 
occasion  to  Theodora  and  other  pardzans  of  heterodoxy,  has 
been  preserved  by  Liberatus.*  He  rejected  the  dogma  of  two 
natures  in  the  Son  of  Ood,  and  repealed  die  celebrated  episde 
of  Leo.  His  infallibility  then  proceeded,  in  due  form  and 
without  delay  or  equivocation,  to  pronounce  an  anathema 
aguinst  any  person  who  should  confess  two  forms  in  the  Medi- 
ator. This  was  like  a  man  determined  to  do  business.  His 
holiness,  in  consequence,  had  the  honour  of  cursing  his  several 
predecessors  and  successors,  the  holy  council  of  Chalcedon, 

.  1  Bvag.  lU.  21.    Spon.  484.  ii.    Bia.  3.  614.    Labb.  5. 246. 

'  Vigilias  snam  fidem  icrii>tit;  duas  in  Christo  damnavU  nataras;  et  resolvens 
lAinam  Papae  Leonis  sic  dixit,  non  duas  Christiun  confitemor  nataras ;  sed  ex  dii»> 
.bus  naturis  compositutn  nnam  filium.  Qui  dixit  in  Cbristo  duas  formas,  anathema 
•it.  Liberat.  c.  22.  Anathema  dicebat  iis  qui  confitentnr  duas  in  Christo  natmnM. 
EtfOarmin,  1.  160.    Alex.  10.  429. 
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md  the  majorily  of  the  past,  present,  and  fotare  Cbristiaa 
world, 

Baronius  and  Binius  have  endeavoured  to'prove  this  docu- 
ment, preserved  in  Liberatus,  a  forgery.  Godeau  doubts  its 
genuineness*  But  their  arguments,  which  scarcely  deserve  the 
name,  have  been  confuted  by  Bellarmine,  Du  Pin,  and  Alexan- 
der. Liberatus,  Victor,  and  Facundus,  cotemporary  authors 
vouch  for  its  authenticity,  Bellarmine  admits  the  neresy  of 
Vigilius ;  but  consoles  himself  under  the  distress  occasioned  by 
such  an  event,  with  the  real  or  fancied  dissimulation  of  its 
author,  and  the  illegality  of  his  claim,  during  the  life  of  his  pre- 
decessor and  rival  Silverius,  to  the  papacy.  His  infalUbihty^s 
approbation  of  heresy,  according  to  the  cardinal,  was  all  exter- 
nal profession,  while,  in  his  soul,  he  was  the  devoted  friend  of 
Catholicism.  Alexander  calls  Vigilius  '  a  hidden  traitor.'^  The 
cardinal  and  the  sorbonnist,  it  seems,  possessed  a  faculty  of  dis* 
corning  the  heart,  and  discovered  the  supericmty  of  hypocrisy  to 
heresy.  Vigiliup,  besides,  say  these  authors,  could  be  no  true 
pope  prior  to  the  death  of  Silverius,  as  two  could  not  reign  at 
the  same  time.  The  church,  however,  has  oflen  been  blessed 
with  several  cotemporary  heads,  and  the  Messiah,  supplied,  on 
the  same  occsision,  with  several  vicars-general.  Vigilius,  what- 
ever might  have  been  his  right  when  he  issued  his  hopeful  con- 
fession, was,  in  fact,  the  sovereign  pontiff,  and  was  never  again 
elected  or  (^dained.  He  occupied  the  pontifical  chair  and 
exercised  the  pontifical  authority,  in  the  administration  of 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  throughout  papal  Christendom. 

The  sainted  Martin,  in  649,  followed  the  footsteps  of  Vigilius, 
and,  in  conjunction  with  the  Lateran  synod,  decided  in  favour 
of  Eutychianism.  This  assembly,  in  which  bis  holiness  presided 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  members,  who  all,  in  the 
fifth  canon  and  with  the  greatest  unanimity,  <  condemned  every 
person,  who,  according  to  the  holy  fathers,  does  not,  in  truth 
and  propriety,  confess  one  incarnated  nature  of  God  the 
Word.'^  The  sentence  would  have  satisfied  Dioscorus,  Mongos, 
or  Fullo.  Bellarmine  represents  the  condemnation,  pronounced 
by  the  holy  synod,  as  equivalent  to  an  anathema.  Vigilius* 
decision  seems  to  have  been  personal.  Martin's  was  synodal. 
The  one  was  signed  only  by  the  author ;  while  the  other  was 
subscribed  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  Italian  prelacy. 

'  Dico  Vigfliam  danmasse  Oatholicam  fldem  soltkm  exteriori  profiBsaioiie,  nequa 
animo  haereticns  fait.  Bellannin,  1.  760.  Ocooltiu  proditor.  Alex.  10.  429. 
Bin.  4.  400.    Godeau,  4.  203. 

*  Si  qaifl  secnndum  sanctofl  patrea  non  confitetor,  propria  et  seccmdiiin  yeritatem, 
«nam  natnram  Dei  Verbi  inoarnatam,  coadenuialVB  sit  Bin.  4.  733.  Grabb.  S 
*«34.    Labb..7.  360.    Bellamio,  III.  4. 
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But  Maitin,  vvbo  is  a  saint,  had,  like  Vigilius,  who  was  litda 
better  than  a  sinner,  the  distinguished  honour  of  anathematizing 
every  piofessor  of  onhodosy. 

The  council  of  the  Lateran  presents  a  complete  contrast  tc 
that  of  Chaloedon.  The  definition  of  Chalcedon  was  suggested 
by  the  pope  to  an  orthodox  emperor,  by  whom  it  was  forced,  in 
die  midst  of  noisy  opposition,  on  a  reluctant  synod.  The  canon 
of  the  Lateran  was  issued  by  the  pope,  in  a  willing  council,  in 
opposition  to  a  heterodox  emperor.  Marcian  patronized  Leo 
and  the  Chalcedonians.  Constans  withstood  Martin  and  the 
Laterans.  The  one  assembly  defined  a  duality  of  natures  in  the 
Son  of  God-     The  other  declared  in  fiivour  ot  his  simple  unity. 

This  distracted  state  of  the  church  induced  Zeno,  prompted, 
some  SOT,  by  Acacius,  to  publish  the  celebrated  Henoticon  or 
edict  of  umon.  The  emperor's  design,  in  this  undertaking, 
was  pacific.  He  intended  to  conciliate  the  partizans  of  Mono- 
physitism  and  Catholicism,  and  supply  an  exposition  of  behef, 
wluch  each  jarring  fitcdon,  without  compromisiiff  its  principles, 
might  sign.  The  means,  at  first  sight,  seemed  calculated  to 
obtain  the  end.  The  Henoticon,  preserved  by  Evagrius  and 
Liberatus,  was  addressed  to  (he  Alexandrian,  Egyptian,  Lybian, 
and  Pentapolitan  clergy  and  laity.  This  royal  edict,  having, 
in  the  introduction,  lamented  the  dissensions,  which  had  occa- 
sioned tlTe  massacres  and  bloodshed,  which  had  contaminated 
earth  and  air,  confirmed  the  inspired  and  unstained  faith  of  the 
Nicene,  Constantinopolitan,  and  Ephesian  councils,  in  (H)po6ition 
to  Arianism,  Macedomanism,  and  Nestorianism.  The  Mediatm*, 
according  to  the  imperial  theology,  and,  in  agreement  with  the 
Chalcedonian  defimdon  without  mentiotiinff  its  authority,  is 
consubstantial  with  God  in  His  d^ty,  and  with  man  in  IBs 
humanity ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  is  not  two,  but  one  incarnated 
God  the  Word.*  This  last  expression,  which,  it  nmst  be  con- 
fessed, is  a  litde  suspicious,  has  given  great  ofience  to  Baronius, 
Godeau,  and  Petavius,  whh  a  shoal  of  other  Romish  critics  and 
dieologians. 

But  the  conclusion  of  the  royal  manifesto  conveys  the  finght- 
fiillest  sounds  of  terror  to  the  ear  of  superstition.  Zeno  spared 
Dk>scorus  from  a  regard  to  the  Alexandrians ;  but  anathema- 
tized all  who,  at  Chalcedon  or  elsewhere,  might  have  dissented 
firom  the  imperial  confession.  His  Majesty,  though  a  layman, 
dared,  in  this  manner,  to  enact  a  formulary  of  faith,  and  excomt- 
municate  all  the  prelacy  who  dared  to  refiise  subscriptbn. 

The  Henoticon  experienced  the  destiny  of  all  similar  attempts, 

^  Em  ^<eM««r  xa*  on  ^.  Bvag.  III.  14.  laeannto  niio  do  Trinhate  Dm. 
r«rbo.    Libentuf.  o.  IS.    Alex.  10.  421.    Spond.  48S.  in. 
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and  only  augmented  the  evil  which  it  was  designed  to  remedy 
A  pacificator  is  seldom  a  favourite  with  man.  The  royal  edict» 
supported  by  imperial  power,  enjoyedi  however,  a  partial  and 
temporary  success,  and  was  signed  by  Acacius,  Mongos,  FuUo, 
and  indeed  by  all  possessed  of  moaeratbn.  The^yzantina 
patriarch  and  his  clergy  acknowledged  the  edict  of  pacification  i 
and  all  those  who  had  professed  Monophysitism,  whether 
ecclesiastics  or  laymen,  were  received  into  communion.  The 
Alexandrian  patriarch  convened  a  general  assembly  of  the  clergy 
and  laity,  in  which  the  Henoticon  was  read  and  recognized. 
The  pastor,  then,  like  a  good  shepherd,  exhorted  the  flock, 
united  in  one  faith  and  baptism,  to  mutual  peace  and  charity* 
The  easterns,  Calendion  excepted,  followed  the  footsteps  of  the 
Byzantines  and  Alexandrians.  FuUo  of  Antioch  and  even 
Marty rias  of  Jerusalem,  fiuned  for  his  sanctity,  subscribed  the 

eacific  formulary  and  joined  in  reciprocal  communion.     The 
[enoticon,  in  this  manner,  was,  under  Anastasius  in  503,  wel-  . 
corned  by  the  oriental  prelacy,  who,  to  a  man,  agreed  to  live 
in  forbearance  and  tranquillity. 

But  the  Henoticon  met  with  very  different  treatment  in  occi- 
dental ChrifiiDendom.  The  west,  on  this  topic,  varied  from  the 
east.  Felix,  the  Roman  hierarch,  rejected  the  overture  of 
pacificatioia  and  carried  every  thing  to  an  extremity.  Binius 
nas  drawn  a  striking  picture  of  the  pontiff's  opposition.  His 
holiness  proscribed  and  execrated  the  Henoticon  of  the  most 
impious  Zeno,  who,  though  a  layman,  presumed  to  denounce 
the  council  of  Chalcedon,  enact  a  rule  of  faith,  prescribe  a  law 
to  the  church,  and,  stealing  the  keys  of  ecclesiastical  authority, 
hurl  the  anathemas  of  the  hierarchy  against  aJl  who  disclsumed 
his  usurpation  ajad  tyranny.^  The  edict  his  infallibility  de* 
nominated  an  impiety ;  and  he  pronounced  sentence  against  all 
who  subscribed  it  The  western  clergy  as  well  as  laity,  seem» 
.on  this  question,  to  have  joined  the  Roman  pontiff  The 
western  hierarch,  in  this  manner,  engaged  in  hostility  against 
the  eastern  patriarchs,  and  the  Latin  against  the  Grecian 
clergy. 

The  critics  and  theologians  of  Romanism  differ  as  to  the  or- 
thodoxy of  the  Henoticon.  The  royal  manifesto  has  been  re- 
presented as  rank  heresy  by  an  array  of  popish  doctors  and 
critics,  such  as  Baronius,  Spondanus,  Bisciola,  retavius,  Binius, 
Labb^,  Moreri,  Godeau,  and  Victor.  Baronius  characterizes 
the  Henoticon  as  a  tacit  repeal  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  and 

^  PfoscriiMit  et  •Bwratas  eat  HiyWawmi  Zanonk  H«iiotioon.  Hoo  impuBsiinnfli 
•Qcrilegi  Imperatoris  edictum  impietatis  fleminariam  naatantain  proaoripaty  venm 
fltiani  sabtoribattes  MMthfU—la  sententia  oondeianavit.  Bin.  3.  594.  L&bb.  ft* 
141.    8pon.4S3.IIL      . 
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in  this  is  followed  by  Spondanus,  Bisciola,  Petavius,  and  Mo- 
reri.  Binius,  quoted  and  approved  by  Labb^,  calls  the 
imperial  edict  of  pacification  an  impiety.  The  proclamation 
of  Zeno  put  Oodeau  into  a  dreadful  passion.  The  impious 
edict,  says  this  historian,  not  only  anathematized  the  definition 
of  Chalcedon,  the  last  criterion  of  truth ;  but  condemned  Euty- 
cbianism  only  to  conceal  its  approbation  of  heresy.^ 

This  array  of  doctors  has  been  confronted  by  others,  among 
whom  are  Asseman,  Pagius,  and  Alexander,  supported,  in  the 
rear  by  the  schoolmen.  These  acquit  the  Henoticon  of  heresy. 
Asseman  and  Pagius  represent  it  as  free  from  error,  while 
according  to  Alexander,  it  is  free  from  heresy  and  gives  no  sup- 
port to  Eutychianism.^  The  schoolmen,  with  all  their  subtlety 
and  distinctions,  could  find  no  blemish  in  this  celebrated  docu- 
ment An  annotator  on  Evagrius  came  to  the  same  conclusion. 
Some,  in  this  manner,  accuse,  and  some  acquit  the  Henoticon 
of  heresy.  These,  iberefbre,  call  Catholicism,  what  those 
denominate  heresy.  The  ablest  theologian  of  the  papacy,  in 
this  way,  cannot  discriminate  between  truth  and  error,  and 
confound  Romanism  with  heterodoxy.  This  presents  an  odd 
specimen  of  unity,  and  a  strange  proof  of  the  immutability  of 
a  system. 

The  distracted  state  of  die  church,  under  Anastasius  in  491, 
has  been  depicted,  in  bold  language,  by  Evagrius  a  contempo* 
rary  historian,  who  witnessed  the  scenes  whidi  he  has  described. 
The  representation,  in  part,  has  been  transcribed  by  Alexander.' 
AH  Christendom,  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  was,  says 
Evagrius,  divided  into  diversified  and  jarring  factions.  One 
party  adhered,  with  the  utmost  pertinacity,  to  the  &ith  of 
Chalcedon.  These  deprecated  the  alteration  of  a  single  sylla- 
ble or  even  a  single  letter  in  the  Chalcedonian  definition.  The 
opposing  faction,  on  the  contrary,  rejected  and  even  anathe- 
matized the  fidtfa  of  Chalcedon.  One  class  patronized  the 
Henoticon  with  unshaken  obstinacy  and  resolution,  while 
another  execrated  that  edict  as  the  fountain  of  heresy.  The 
partizans  and  opponents  of  Zeno's  manifesto,  in  the  mean  time, 

^  Tacitam  intmifcait  abrosationem  concilii  Ghalcedonensis.  Spon.  482.  III.  Ia 
eo  tacitainerat  conoilii  Ghalcedonensia  abrogatio.  Petav.  1.  330.  Get  edit  pn>> 
non^it  anath^me  contre  le  concile  de  Chalcedoine.  Moreri,  4.  77.  Omnes 
hsretici,  domnata  ■;piodo  Ghalcedonense,  efficerentur.  Bisciola,  423.  Get  edit 
impie  pronon^ oit  anath^me  contre  le  concile  de  Ghalcedoine,  qui  otoit  la  deniiere 
r6gle  de  la  v6rit6  orthodoze.  Godean,  3.  656.  Poar  cacher  Tapprobation  de 
rhereeie.  Godeani  3.  656.  Zeno,  per  Henoticam,  a  ca&olica  fide  recedit. 
Victor,  324. 

*  Henoticon  Zenonia  Bntyohiaaam  hereahn  non  adaCmere.  Alex.  10.  412. 
Assem.  I.  343.    Pagins,  2.  411. 

'  Alii  ZenoniB  Henotico  xnordicna  adhierebant,  tametri  de  ima  ant  de  daabni  n^ 
toiia  inter  le  diaaidenint.    Alex.  10.  424.    Byag.  IIL  30. 
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AoagiWBd*  aboiil  ^  unity  and  diiftlitj<rf*-6ur  LionL  fiome,  de* 
qoived  by  tbe  aoibigtiity  (^  the  imperial  confesaboy  ascribed 
tmo  n&tures  to  the  Bon  of  God  and  otbl^rfl  6Dly,<)oe.. 
-  The  several  fiustions,  amid  the  Eaateroi  Westem^  and  'African 
dissenaions^  refused  i»e^>itx:al  eoaimaiiion. .  The  ttasterna 
would  not -oouiniunicate  with  the  weateras  or  Afrioana;  and^ 
tbese  again  in  return,  rejected  the  communion  of  the  eaaternaJ 
JDissen^n^.at  last»  advanced  even  to  a  greater  ealremi^.  Thm 
erientals,  among  themselves,  proceeded  to  mutual  division  and» 
excommomcation :  while  the  jSuropeana  and  Afiocaas  engpaged' 
iB.simikx^  ahercafion  with  ea,dti  other  and  with  aUrangers.  Sock 
waa  the  statis  of  the  Latins. and'Greeks  in  the  end  x€  the  fifth 
century.  The  annals  of  the  reformation,  present  ao  scene  of . 
equal  diversity  and  anathemas.  The  patrons  of  Protestantism 
have,  on  some  points,  differed,  but  never  anathematized. 
Execrations  of  this  kind,  the  protestant  leaves  to  the  papist,  as 
they  express  a  concentrated  malevolence  and  miscreancy, 
inconsistent  with  the  light  and  the  principles  of  the  reformation. 

The  popish  communion  through  eastern  and  western  Chris* 
tendom,  exhibited,  in  this  manner,  a  ridiculous  and  disgusting 
diversity  on  the  subject  of  Monophysitism.  Emperors,  popes, 
and  councils  clashed  in  continueci  anathemas  and  excommuni- 
cation. A  theory,  which  had  been  entertained  by  the  pontiffs 
Felix  and  Julius,  as  well  as  by  the  saints  Cyril,  Gregory, 
Athanasius,  and  Nazianzen,  was,  when  broached  by  a  monk  of 
Constantinople,  stigmatized  as  a  heresjr.  A  Byzantine  council, 
amidst  curses  and  execrations,  deprived  its  advocate  of  the 
sacerdotal  dignity  and  ecclesiastical  communion.  The  Ephe* 
sian  council,  convened  by  Theodosius  and  containing  an 
hundred  and  fifty  of  the  eastern  prelacy,  reversed  the  Con- 
atantinopolitan  decision,  declared  the  alleged  heresiarch  ortho- 
dox, ana  restored  him  to  communion  with  the  priesthood. 

The  general  council  of  Chalcedon  repealed  the  enactments 
of  Ephesus,  and  issued  three  jarring  creeds.  This  assembly, 
clothed  with  infallibility,  first  passed,  in  loud  acclaim,  the  famed 
Tome  of  Leo,  which  has  been  styled  the  column  of  orthodoxy. 
Its  second  confession,  which  was  clearly  the  &ith  of  the  council,  ' 
consisted  of  unqualified  monophysitism.  Its  definition,  at  last, 
which  was  forced  on  the  inmllible  synod  by  Leo  and  Mar- 
cian,  the  Pope  and  tiiie  Emperor,  contained  tm  faith,  which,  on 
account  of  its  final  triumph  and  establishment,  has  been  de- 
nominated Catholicism.  AU  these  forms  of  belief,  the  holy 
unerring  council  adopted  in  deafening  yells  and  with  frightful 
and  reiterated  anathemas. 

Eastern  and  western  Christendom,  notwithstanding  the  defi- 
nition of  Chalcedon,  split    into    three    contending    focdona. 
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Emperofty  pontiffg,  clenj,  and  people  divided  in  ftfoor  of 
Ei]tycli]ai]iim,  the  ChakedoniaD  fidili,  or  Zeno's  Henotiooii. 
The  emperors  Marcian,  Leo,  and  Jodtb  patfonked  catholicisai. 
Zeiio,  BasQiaeiis,  and  Anaataaios,  in  die  general  c^nnaon,  coun* 
Isnanced  heresy.  Leo  and  Fefiz,  Rpman  pondfia,  stamped  the 
definition  of  Cfaalcedon  with  ^  bioad  seat  of  their  ii^ulibilicy* 
V^lioa  and  Martin  aflSxed  the  s^natnie  of  their  inerrabilitf 
to  ttionophysitism  and  the  simple  onitj  of  Emmanoel.  Tha 
driental  patriarchs,  FuUo,  Mongos,  and  JEhuos  waged  a  spirili* 
ilal  war  against  Ccdendion,  Proteiios,  and  Timothy,  while  the 
prelacy  and  popnlaoe  ionx^  in  the  ranks  of  thev  rospectivia 
leaders.  Latins  and  Greeks,  Europeans  and  Afiicans,  thon 
dMod  mctod  excommonicaskms  ana  anathemas. 


CHAPTER  30. 


MONOVBBLITUPi. 

Vn  OUrKkAL  mXOKPTIOS— >9«rfOETXD  ST  TSI  ftOMAll  l»rB&Om  AVD  ST  T«i 
▲VTlOCHlAlTi  ALIZAIlDRIAMy  BTZAHTIBB,  AND  ROMAff  rATUARCBS— ITS  DKOKip 
^ATlOir  rSOM  OATBOLIClMf  TO  aBKMT-»^BB  BOTBBSM  OR  BXPOUTIOH-^TBR 
mrSROR  AHD  THB  «BBBH«  ▲RAXBBT  TBR  fOVB  AM1>  TBB  LATMA^TRB  TTPS  OB 
rORBULART — BBCOND  BATTLR  BBTWRBB  TBB  ORBBK*  AHD  THB  LATIlfS^XCOB|> 
TRIUBPB  or  BOffOTBBLtTISB-^irrB  OBBBRAX.  COVBCU*— TOTAL  OTBRTBROW  OP 
«01IOTWnJTIf»-*-TT8  TAtLTUA  mBTIT41.«— IT9  QBITBBIAI,  AMD  FIHAL  BXTIIICTUIB. 

MoKOTHBUTisif  ascHbod  only  one  vrilX  aod  one  operation  to 
the  Son  of  God.  Thia  will  or  voUtioai  according  to  this  system, 
proceeded^  not  from  the  humanity,  but  from  the  divinity.  Th^ 
patroqg  of  this  theol<>gy,  indeed,  diaclaimed  monophysitism, 
admitted  the  Mediator's  Godhead  and  manhood,  and  attributed 
lo  the  latter  both  actkm  and  passion,  such  a^  volition,  motion, 
thirst,  hunger,  and  pain«    But  the  •geney,  the  partisans  of  this 

Sstem  referred  to  the  deity,  and  the  mere  instrumentality  to 
B  humanity,  in  the  same  maniier  as  the  aoul  actuates  the 
body.  Catholicism,  on  the  ccmtraiy,  as  established  by  the 
sixth  general  ooundl,  reje<^ed  this  unityr  aod  maintained  th^ 
dogma  of  two  wiUs  and  operationa*  One  volition,  in  this 
^stam,  belenged  to  the  deity  and  one  y>  the  hqmanity.'  Thip 
metaphysioal  distinction,  in  which,  however,  Catholicism  seems 
to  use  the  correctesi  phraseology,  ooatinuedf  ibr  a  long  period, 
to  divide  Christendom,  and,  in  its  pnjgress,  to  ei^cite  dissension, 
animosity,  execratioa,  aMtbtfitias,  exoommunicatioiis,  massacre, 
jind  bloodshed. 

Alexander  ttaces  monotboiitism  to  an  inferoal  origin*  *  This 
heiesy,'  says  the  historiaii,  ^bnest  fmoi  belL'*  Its  earthly 
author,  however,  as  appeaxa  from  Stephen,  Bishop  of  Dora,  m 
the  Lateran  council  under  Maftiot  was  Theodoras  of  Pharan  in 
Palestina,  who  perhaps  acoording  U>  AJexaoder,  came  from 
the  Tartarian  regions  or  had  a  commiMoo  frem  Satan.  This 
ionovator  broached  his  sboefci^g  tmpi^lyt  M  bia  silly  meta* 

>  Theoph.  2ia    SodeB.  S.  ISS.    Alex.  IS.  93.    Bis.  4,  S7T.  ol  S.  S. 
•HwentBRiolerberBph.    Aim.  IS.  87.    LBbb.  7.  lOS. 
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physics  have  been  called,  about  the  year  620,  A  speculator, 
who  had  lived  in  obscurityt  fabricated  this  new  tbeoiy,  to 
employ  the  thoughts  or  awaken  the  animosity  of  emperors, 
popes,  and  councils. 

But  neither  the  obscurity  of  the  author  nor  the  alleged  blas- 
phemy of  the  system  prevented  its  circulation.  Heresy,  like 
pestilence,  is  contagious ;  and  MonotheUtism  soon  obtained 
general  dissemination,  and,  by  its  universal  reception,  became 
entitled  to  assume  the  boasted  name  of  Catholicism.  Greeks 
and  Latins,  through  oriental  and  western  Christendom,  em- 
braced the  innovation,  which,  in  its  infkncy,  was  patronized  by 
the  Roman  emperor,  and  by  the  Antiochian,  Alexandrian, 
Byzantine,  and  Koman  Patriarchs  and  Clergy. 

The  emperor  Heraclius,  anxious  to  reconcile  the  Jacobites 
to  Catholicism,  and  influenced  by  the  opinions  of  Anastasius, 
Cyrus,  and  Sergius,  issued  an  edict  in  favour  of  Monotlielitism. 
Depending  on  the  judgment  of  others,  and  conversant  with 
mihtary  tactics  rather  than  with  Christian  theology,  the  royal 
warrior  lent  his  imperial  authority  in  support  of  heterodoxy. 
Oodeau  accuses  Heraclius  of '  abandoning  the  (kith,  protecting 
a  heresy,  and  inflicting  a  mortal  wound  on  Catholicism/ 
*  Inimical  to  God  and  hardened  in  soul,  the  emperor,*  says 
Baronius,  *  published  his  exp(>sitidn  to  establish  an  impiety.'* 

Anastasius,  Macedonias,  and  Macarius,  Patriarchs  of 
Antioch,  disseminated  the  Monothelitism,  which  was  patronized 
by  the  emperor  HeracUus.  Anastasius  or  Athanasius,  who  had 
supported  Jacobitism  as  well  as  Motiothclilism,  was  jproitioteid 
to  the  patriarchal  throne  by  the  empeior  in  630,  and  retained 
this  dignity  for  ten  years.  Macedonius,  bis  successor  favoured 
the  same  theory.  Macarius,  who  was  deposed  in  the  sixtli 
general  council,  maintained  this  error  with  the  utmost  obsci- 
Dacy.  The  suffragans  of  these  di^itaries  embraced  this 
system,  and  were  followed  by  the  laity  without  a  single  murmur 
of  opposition  or  animosity.*  .•      .. 

Cyrus  folbwed  the  example  of  Anastasius.  Promoted  to  the 
See  of  Alexandria,  this  Patriarch  in  633,  convent,  in  that  city, 
n  great  council,  which  decided  in  favour  of  one  will  and  opera- 
tion and  anathematised  all  who  dissented.  The  decision  was 
received  without  any  oppbsit]<m  h^  the  prelacy  as  well  as  the 
people  of  the  diocese.^  Monotbehtism,  thereft«e,  became  me 
faith  of  the  Alexandrian  as  well  as  the  Antiochian  See. 

Sergius  concurred  with  Anastasius  &ad  Cyrus.  The  Byzan- 
tine Patriarch,  with  the  design  of  giving  more  weight  to  fail 

>  Tbeopb.  31S.    Z<ni9n%  «.  6.    (Mmm,  S.  161.    JSpon.  6S9.  L 
*  Theoph.  SIS.    Oedren.  1.  SSI.    Qodesa,  5.  12S.     Moreri,  1.  499. 
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dectsioj),  aasembled  also  a  council  of  his  stiffragans;  and  aB 
theset  with  the  utmost  unaaimityy  decided  in  favour  of  ibb 
same  speculatiotu  The  clergy  agreied  with  their  -  patriarch. 
Cyrus,  some  time  after,  wrote  a  flatterioff  letter  to  Sergius  :  and 

E raised  the  Ecthesis  of  the  emperor  and  the  patriarchi  which, 
e  said,  '  was  clear  as  sun-beams*'' 

MoQOthelitism,  in  this  manner,  became  the  &ith  of  the 
Greeks.  The  harmony  of  die  eastern  clei^,  on  this  theory,  is 
stated  in  the  celebrated  Ecthesis  or  Exposition.  The  Oriental 
prelacy  received,  with  the  utmost. reaxuness,  a  form  of  belief 
which  inculcated  the  dogma  of  one  will.  This  heresy,  Godeaa 
admits,  *  was  maintained  by  the  emperor  and  the  three  orientojl 
patriarchs,  poisoned  nearly  the  whole  of  eastern  Christendomt 
and  corrupted  the  prelacy  and  the  people.'  Godeau's  state* 
ment  is  repeated  by  Bruys.  Maimbourg  attests  *  the  concord 
of  the  emperor  Herachus,  and  the  patriarchs  Anastasiua^ 
Macarius,  Cyrus,  and  Sergius  in  behalf  of  this  error.'' 

Honorius^  the  Roman  pontiff,  neixt  declared  in  fiivour  of 
Monothelitism.  His  infaUibihty,  in  two  letters  written  in  reply 
to  the  Byzantine  patriarch,  expressed,  in  clear  and  unequivcKuil 
terms,  his  belief  of  one  will  m  the  Son  of  God,  and  his  unr 
Qualified  assent  to  the  decision  of  Seigius.  His  supremacy 
aenied  that  any  of  the  fathers  had  taught  the  doctrine  of  two 
wills.  He  represented  the  question  concerning  the  operation^ 
as  trifling  and  undecided  bjr  Scriptural  or  Synodal  authority* 
His  infallibility's  approbation  of  tne  opinion,  embraced  by  the 
Byzantine  patriarcn,  was  express,  and  caused  Honorius  to  be 
anathematised  with  Sersius  m  the  sixth  general  council,  as  the 
follower  of  that  chief  of  the  heresy.' 

The  ponuff 's  letter,  on  this  .occasion,  was  dogmatical :  ati4 
the  sixth  general  council  chaiaoterised  it  by  this  epithet.  Hit 
holiness,  says  Du  Pin,  '  spoke  in  this  production  from  the  ohair^ 
and  supported  the  Mondthelan  error  oy  a  decretal  definitioji#^ 
His  bull  was  an  answer  to  the  Constantinopolitan  patriarchy 

1  Tfaeoph.  219.    Labb.  T.  S14.    Alex.  13.  S3. 

*  Excapernnt  P»triarcbi»  Mttibot  prftenloa^  at  grataater  ei  ooniaitfoniiit..  Labb. 
7.  202.  Qui  6toit  soastenoe  par  I'Emperear,  et  lea  troia  Fatriarchea  d'Orient. 
Preaqoe  tout  rorient  en  flit  empoiaoiuil.  LeftPatriarcbea  et  lea  prelata  4tant  eofw 
tompoMy  cormnfepoient  lean  troapeaaz.  <3odean,  5.  15S,  1S6.  VhbtMB  det 
UoDOthelitea  aouatemie  par  praaqne  tout  rOriiBiiL    Bniy.  1.  423. 

Sergiaa  entreprit  de  repandre  cette  bereaie  dana  tout VOrienL  II  avbit  poar  h^ 
Gvrua,  Macaire,  et  AthMklwe.  0  entvaina  ce  panne  Prpee,  dana  cette  noaretta 
hlt^ie.    Maiaab.  10$.,  ! 

t  Uaam  voluntaten^  fatemor  PoiQini  Bin.  5.  203.  Labb.  7. 96$.  Haec  nobia 
eom  Frmtemitaa  veatra  prtidicat,  aiciit  et  noa  ea  rohhtaaa  onaiiiiiiiter  praedicamas» 
Labb.  7.9S6.  /  •  .    .  , 

Sergio  et  Hoiiorio  anathema.  Alexander,  13. 303.  Li  omnibaa  cgaa  mealea 
■eeiitoa  eat.    Labb«  7  978.    Maimbiuvb  IN.  ' 
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End  ttideed  to  the  hytmuoe  and  Alexaodriaa  ocmacSs,  to  whom 
tie  prescribed  tiie  means,  which  be  thooght  necessary  for  the 
^tiity  of  the  faith  and  the  preservation  of  Catholicism.  His 
letter  also  was  saactioned  by  a  Roman  Synod.  The  ponttSk 
of  this  age,  Bellarmine  and  Gamier  have  showf ,  iseoed  nothii^ 
of  this  kind  without  the  authority  of  a  council.  The  faith  of 
Houoriiis  therefore  was,  hke  that  of  Cyrus  andSergius,  recom 
ttiended  by  the  Synodal  sentence  of  the  Sofiragan  clergy. 

The  only  oppositioA  to  Monodielitishi  arose  from  SophmniuSt 
'patriarch  of  Jerusalem*  He  convened  a  council  in  633,  which 
Condemned  this  system  and  decided  in  &vour  of  two  wills. 
.  He  also  dispatched  Stephen,  Bishop  of  Dora,  at  the  head  of  a 
aolemn  deputation  to  the  Roman  porrtiff,  to  solicit  the  condem 
nation  of  the  Monothelan  theokwy,  as  inconsistent  with  the 
council  of  Chalcedon  and  the  mih  of  antiquity*  But  his 
lafallibility  had  already  declared  for  the  nnit^  of  the  Mediator's 
will  He  therefore  recommended  peace,  and  obliged  the 
deputation  to  promise,  in  name  of  their  patriarch,  to  forego  all 
Xliscnssion  on  this  difficult  <^uestioQ.  This  injunction,  which 
Was  the  offspring  of  sound  wisdom  and  discretion,  and  which, 
-had  it  been  alvrays  afterward  observed,  wonkl  have  prevented 
KK^nch  useless  discusmon  and  unchristian  animosity,  was,  during 
the  life  of  Honorius,  foithfiilly  obeyed.  Sophrooius,  as  well  as 
Cyrus  and  Setgius,  preserved,  on  this  subject,  a  profound 
<eiietice  and  remained  in  inactivitv.* 

'  During  the  five  years,  therefore,  which  elapsed  from  the 
deputation  of  Sophninius  to  Honorius  in  6S3,  till  die  death  of 
the  pontiff  in  63S,  die  whole  Romish  communfen,  Greeks  and 
Latins,  received,  by  silent  or  avowed  consent,  the  &ith  of 
^tfonothelitism.  A  ponti6oal  decisiot^  admitted  by  the  der^, 
^constitutes,  according  to  Popish  clisobgians,  a  standard  of  feith, 
JSnch  at  the  Maynooth  examination,  was  the  statement  of  Cmtty, 
'Brown,  Slevin,  and  Higgins.*  MonotheUdsm^  on  this  supposi*' 
4loti,  was,  in  the  be^nnmg  of  the  seventh  centiitT,timn8abstat>- 
tiated  into  Catholicism.  The  Greeks,  in  general,  avowed  their 
Monotfaelitism.  Bopbroniasand  hiscleivy,  wheat  first  resisted, 
^concurred,  at  last,  m  accordance  with  me  advice  of  Honorius, 
«n  tacit  acauiesceiice.  The  western  hierarch  and  episcopacy 
received  the  same  theology  without  the  faintest  murmur  ot 
l»siilkyk  The  Pppa  decSred  in  its  favour,  and  the  clergy 
submitted  in  coroial  unanimity.  A  breath  of  discontent  was 
not  heard,  tot  five  revolvinj^  years*  dimugh  aU  the  wide  extent 
of  oriented  and  western  Chnstendom*    A  single  fact,  indicaliag 
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m^iilMSef  of  diifl  sjrstem,  from  die pubUcatkm  cf  tbe  pmdff^i 
letter  till  his  dE^solutioo,  could  not  be  culled  from  all  the  tnags^ 
fines  of  ecclesiastical  history  and  all  the  literary  monaoDentS 
of  tbe  east  and  west.  Tbe  Monothdan  theology,  therefore^ 
embraced  by  the  clergy  of  the  pspal  comaraaion,  was,  by  this 
iMsy  and  mafk&  process,  traasfonned  into  genuine  Bomanisia. 
Accordkig  to  Goaeau,  *  Hemclius  inflicted  a  mortal  wound  en 
tbe  church/  The  Chaloedonian  cooncU,  says  TbeophaneSi 
became,  on  dils  occasion,  a  great  reproaoh,  *  and  the  Catroijo 
Chubch  was  overthrown/' 

Monothelitkm,  however,  wbich»  in  the  Popedom  of  Hono^- 
rius,  had  been  elevated  into  orthodoxy,  was,  m  the  vicissitude 
of  human  affidrs  and  in  the  variations  of  die  Roman  faith, 
degraded  into  heresy*  This  theology,  expelled  fram  the  throof 
of  Cathdiciam,  which  it  bad  uaarped,  vras,  amid  sacerdotal 
and  imperial  anatliemas,  cona^;[fied,  with  execmtion,  to  the 
empire  of  heterodoiy.^md  perditioQ.    Its  legitimacy  was  Am^ 

Suted,  and  its  dynasty,  amidst  clerical  imprecations  and  bifl^ 
erdasfa,  was  oveithfown.    A  revolution  or  this  khid,  however, 
was  not  efiected  widiout  opposition  and  animositv* 

The  beDigerents,  ta  this  war  of  woids,  were  tne  Greeks  and 
the  LatiM.  Tbe  Pope  and  the  Latins  arrayed  themselves 
against  the  enmeror  and  tbe  Gteeks:  and  each,  doring  the 
campaign,  dispuijred  admirabld  skill  in  ecclesiastical  tactics^ 
Heraclras  or  Bergius  in  his  name  ooD»eaced  hostilities  in  639, 
by  the  pablicadon  of  the  Eothesis  or  Eipottition  of  the  laitk 
This  celebrated  edict,  having  reacted  Arianism,  Nestotiadism, 
Old  Eutychianism,  proceed^,  m  express  terms,  to  teach  the 
tnity  of  the  Mediator's  will  and  to  interdict  all  controversy  oa 
die  €q>eration8.  The  umty  of  the  one  was  defined,  and  sileaoe 
enjoined  on  the  other;  wbSe  the  definkion  and  interdictiott 
were  followed  by  the  usual  willeyi  of  anathemas.*  This 
exposition,  issued  by  the  «mp6rart  waa  received  by  the  oriental 
palriaichs  and  pfdncy* 

Monothelitism  and  the  Expositiod,  appvoved,  in  this  mannei^ 
liy  the  emperor  and  the  eastemsf  were,  with  honor  and  oxecm* 
tion,  condemned  by  the  pope  and  the  westerns.  Pope  John 
marBhaOed  his  episcopal  troops,  and^  at  dietr  head,  dischai^ged 
his  spiritual  artillefy  frofo  tbe  Vatican,  baded  with  curses  and 
anathemas  against  the  Monothelan  ariiY  of  the  east.    His 

Siodal  batterf  was  pointed  against  fifonodi^tiBm  and  the 
positbn.    idonodiehtism,  John  in  bis  synod  declared  to  ha 

1  Hondmfit  nMplA7«  flMrt«D#  %Vn$^-    Oodma,  5.  ISl.    Xk  |wy»  mth$ 
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contrary  to  the  &ilh,  the  fiitherst  aod  ckie  council  of  Claloedoak^ 
The  sileoce  eDJoinedf  as  well  as  the  unky  of  wUl  tau^^ht  in  the 
Ectbesis,  offended  the  pontiS  and  his  clergy.  £GcTesiastiG9^ 
in  ail  ages,  seem  to  have  chaUe^ged  'Verbal  eontantion  as  their 
iijialienable  prerogative ;  and  this,  at  that  periodi  appears  to  have 
t>aen  their  ruling  passion.  The  emperor^s  interuicti  therefore^ 
these  noisy  polemics  deprecated  as.^in  invasion  of  their  rights^ 
^nd  as  treason  against  the  church  aod  their  freedom. 
. .  The  African  clergy  also  declared,  with  distinguished  seel 
against  Monothelitism.  Colombas,  Stephen,  ana  Raparatus 
metropolitaas  of  Namidia,  Byzaca,  and  Mauritania,  anathefnsH 
tized  the  hecesy  of  one  wiO.  m  their  respective  councils ;  and 
sent  letters  to  the  same  effect  addressed  to  the  emperor,  the 
p^^pe,  and  the  Byaantine  patriarch.  .  Victor  also,  the  Carthar 
giuisud  bishopi  despatched  Melosus,  with  a  solemn  embassy  to 
the  EU)man  nierarch,  declaring  his  pn>aiotioo».  his  attachment 
to  the  faith  of  antiquity,  and  his  detestation  of  the  heresy  of 
MoDothelitism.' 

.  All  this  apparatus  of  edicts*  councils,  imprecalaoBs,  anathe- 
mas, and  excommunications,  however,  produced  no  decisive 
bffect.  The  Greeks  and  the  Latins,  the  partizans  of  orthodoxy 
and  heterodoCT,  held  their  several  systems  with  unyieldii^ 
pertinacity.  The  authority  of  the  emperor  and  the  pope,  on 
this  occasion,  was  divided.  The  emperor,  when  he  exerted 
his  influence,  oould  always  command  a  majority,  and  oftee 
the  whole  of  the  clexgy.  The  emperor  and  pope,  when  united, 
oould  always  eflfect  unanimity  of  profession  among  the  conscien* 
lious  bishops*  But  Heraclius  and  John,  on  this  occasion,  pab* 
ronized  two  contendbff  &cdons ;  and  his  majesty,  besides,  was 
not  determined.  He  had  been  entrapped  into  MonodieUtiaii 
by  Anastasius,  Cyrus,  and  Sergius,  in  the  full  confidence  of  its 
(MTthodoxy.  But  the  declaration  ofthe  Latins  awakened  doubts 
b  his  mind ;  and  he  remained,  therefore,  in  suspense  and 
inactivity.  The  balance  of  victory,  in  consoquence,  was  sue* 
ponded  m  equilibrium  $  and  die  holy  Fathers,  both  ofthe  East 
and  West,  expaeided  their  curses  and  their  excommunications 
br  nothing. 

The  former  battle  being  indecisive,  the  Greeks  and  Latins 
prepared  again  for  actbn.  The  Greeks  indeed,  though  headed 
by  the  emperor,  being  weary  of  war,  appear,,  on  this  occasion, 
to  have  been  incliiied  to  peace.  But  the  Latins  rejected  all 
oessation  of  arms%  The  oraafis  of  combativeness,  in  the  lan^ 
guage  of  Spunsheim  and  pnrenology,  must  have  been  well 

'  ^  YbMph.  219.    Oedren.  9. 333.    Peter.  3.  138.    Maimb.  1 U.    Labb.  (I.  150$. 
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developed  in  the  Western  clergy.  Tbeir  pugnacity,  after  «iX' 
teen  years  war,  with  some  intervals,  had  sunbred  no  dicninulioii 
notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  former  campaiga. 

The  emperor  Gonstaus,  pretending  to  inspiration,  issued,  in 
648,  a  pacific  overture,  which  be  styled  the  Type  or  Formulary^ 
This  edict,  suggested  by  Paul  the  Byzantine  patriarch,  baviug» 
with  great  perspicuity  and  without  any  partiality,  explained 
(he  opinions  on  the  subject  of  contention,  and  express^  deep 
regret  for  the  utihallowed  divisions  of  the  Christian  community* 
interdicted  all  disputation  on  the  contested  topics  of  the  will 
and  operations.  All  discuesion  of  these  metaphysical  and 
difficult  questions  was  forbidden  each  party,  on  pain  of  Divine 
judgment  and  imperial  indignation.  The  clergy  who  should 
offend  against  the  edict  of  paci6cation  were  to  be  degraded, 
the  monks  excommunicated,  and  the  nobility  deprived  of  their 
rank  and  prc^rty.  The  Type  diflfered  from  the  Ecthesis. 
The  Ecthesis  defined  the  uniQr  of  the  will,  and  enjoined  silence 
only  on  the  operations.  The  Type  defined  nothing,  and  pro* 
hibited  all  controversy  on  both  these  subjects.  The  GrediS 
acquiesced  in  the  manifesto  of  pacification,  and  submittedv 
with  willingness,  to  the  imperial  authority.' 

But  the  Latins,  beaded  by  the  pope  and  disinclined  to  peaceii 
commenced  immediate  hostilities;  and,  from  the  secretary  of 
the  Lateran,  hurled  anathemas  from  their  spiritual  engines 
against  the  impiety  of  the  Ecthesis,  the  atrocily  of  the  1^pe» 
and  the  heresy  of  Monothelitism.  Pope  Martin  led  the  charge 
against  the  emperor  and  the  Greeks.  Full  of  zeal  for  tm 
faith,  or  rather  actuated  with  the  spirit  of  faction,  this  pontiff, 
in  649,  assembled,  in  the  Lateran,  no  less  than  150  biahcHMi 
collected  from  Italy  and  the  adjacent  islands.  This  assembly, 
more  numerous  than  some  general  councils,  fulminated  execraf* 
tkms  againet  Monothelitism  and  the  most  wicked  Type,  which 
was  published  by  Constans,  and  calculated  to  restrain  mea 
fit>m  professing^  the  truth  or  combating  error*  The  sacred 
s^od  also  thundered  iihprecadons,  with  great  spirit  nod  devon 
Hon,  against  Theodorus,  Cjrrus,  Sergius,  Pyrrbus,  Paul,  and  all 
who  entertained  their  heretical  impiety.^ 

This  campaign,  li^e  the  former,  was  indecisive.  Constan9 
showed  no  partiaUty  to  Monodielitism  or  to  Catholicism ;  b;«t 
maintained,  on  the  contrary,  an  armed  neutrality*  His  only 
design  seems  to*  have  been  the  promooon  of  peacet  and  tliQ 
extincuon    of  facUon    and   animosity.    Caliopas,    therefore, 

I  Labb.  7.  239.    Alex.  13.  35.    Brnyt,  1.  44 1: 
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Ezaroh  of  Italyi  seized  IMOartin  by  the  emperoi^s  oidefB,  aa4 
ooofioed  tlijs  di8tazi>er  of  the  peace  a  whole  year  in  Naxos,  ao 
island  in  the  Archipelago  or  Egean  Sea.  He  was  then,  after  a 
mock  trial  and  the  utmost  crueltyy  banishod  to  Cbersoa,  where 
he  died.'  He  sufiered  with  great  fortitude  and  patienoe,  and* 
in  coosequence,  has,  in  the  lloman  commuDiony  obtained  the 
honours  of  saintship  and  martyrdoou 

Martin's  punishoient  tamed  the  haughty  insolence  of  his 
Sttocessors  Lugenius  and  Vitalian^  and  tau^t  these  pontiffs  to 
respect  the  imperial  authority.  These  took  special  care  not  tq 
imitate  their  predecesaorst  John  and  Martin,  in  condemning  the 
Type  i  but,  on  the  contrary,  maintained,  during  their  spiritual 
leiTOs,  a  suspicious  and  provoking  silence  and  neutrality.  The 
red-hot  anathemas,  such  as  John  and  Martin  had  thundered 
from  the  Vatican  agamst  all  the  patrons  of  the  Ecthesis,  the 
Type,  and  Monothelitism,  got  time  to  cool,  and  the  church 
and  empire  in  consequence  enjoyed  a  temporary  peace. 

Eusenius  and  Vitalian,  it  has  been  alleged,  conferred  their 
firnnaT  sanction  on  the  emperor's  pacific  formulary.  This  has 
been  inferred  from  die  friendship  which  Conatans  discovered 
for  these  two  pontiffs.  His  mdesty  enlarged  the  privileges  of 
the  Roman  See*  He  sent  Vitalian  a  copy  of  the  Gospels,  oma- 
mented  with  gold  and  jewels  of  extraordinary  magnitude  and 
brilliancy.  But  the  Sovereign,  who  wreaked  such  vengeance 
on  Manin  for  condemning  the  Type,  would  not,  in  so  distinr 
gubhed  a  manner,  have  countenanoed  Vitalian  in  the  same 
offence.*  Eugenius  and  Vitalian,  therefoie,  if  they  withheld 
their  avowed  appiobati<Hi  of  the  Edict*  susp^ided  their  open 
condemnation. 

This  neutrality  was  a  virtual,  if  not  a  formal  aubmisskw  to 
the  formulary,  winch  was  issued  merely  to  prevent  discussion 
and  animosity.  The  Type  interdicted  contioversy,  and  this 
interdiction,  these  pontiffs  obeyed.  This  tacituniity»  which  was 
execrated  by  Mama,  was  a  direct  comiriiiance  with  the  requisi* 
tions  of  Gonstans.  Eugenius  and  Vitalian  sanctioned,  by  their 
eessatton  of  hostility,  wkit  Tbeodorus  and  Martin  in  two  Uoman 
councils,  had  denounced  as  faetesy  inimical  to  Catholicism*' 
Christendom,  for  a  second  time,  saw  all  exposition  to  Monotbe- 
Ktism  entirely  abandoned,  and  his  infallibility,  *the  universal 
bishon,  the  head  of  the  church,  and  the  foiher  and  teacher  of 
Idl  CWstians,*  with  all  his  Western  sufiiragans,  iesting»  for  a 

>  Gedran.  S.  832.    Bray.  1.  461.    Beda,  30. 

*  Bniyt.  1.  463.    Labbens,  7.  a?.    Badtt,  Obroa.  Am.  STl. 
*  «  TkeodoNM  F«|w,  cmdtti*  t— grugrtp,  aundoni  tfpam  dmmnniL    Biaio^  4 
iHt     rt¥ifU9W*  .  *    *A«4  t»f  iMAif««af  omfiUtmrm  rjni»b     Labbcu  7. 3Sf 
BzpoMih  Tfpom  Bdvemw  OattioUoam  fidbm.    Bmdm,  SS. 
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bm^  aeries  of  years^  in  oonnivance  and  inactivity.  This  was 
plainly  the  secoad  triumph  of  Monothelttism.  The  Monotbelaa 
theology,  if  a  total  cessatioo  of  all  oppositiooHo  a  doctrine  coq-» 
stitutes  it  an  article  of  faith,  was,  for  the  second  time*  raised  to 
the  throne  of  orthodoxy  and  Catholicisni* 

Monotbelitism,  however,  enjoyed  only  a  precarknis  and  teni'* 
pomry  reign.  The  era  of  its  dethronement  had  nearly  made 
lis  appearance  on  the  broad  dieatre  of  the  world.  A  revolution^ 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  imperial  miad,  poitetided  its  speedy 
overthrow  and  aissohition*  The  emperor  Coostantine,  a  de- 
•oendant  of  Heraclius,  and  educat^ed  in  the  Monothelite  systeoif 
mduced  by  reason,  caprice,  interest,  pasaioni  whim,  fanGy« 
inclination,  or  some  of  tliese  diversified  motives  which  actuate 
the  human  mind,  allured  the  catediism  of  his  in&ncy,  and 
embraced  the  theology  which  he  afterward  raised  to  the  throne 
ef  orthodoigr*  '  His  megesty,  the  warm  friead  of  Catbohcismi^ 
says  Binius,  *  hastened  to  expunge  the  domestic  and  hereditary 
stain  of  his  fiirailv«'  The  royal  convert  concluded  pacific 
aegotiations  with  the  Saracens,  and  formed  a  treaty  with  the 
pope  for  the  destruction  of  Monothelitism :  and  when  his 
CiB^stj  and  his  holiness  united  against  this  or  any  other  creed, 
die  spirit  of  prophecy  was  unnecessary  to  anticipate  its  doom* 
The  royal  smiles  and  fiowns,  seconded  by  pontincal  influencCf 
always  conveyed  instant  conviction  to  ejHSCopsd  consciences^ 
and  reduced  jarring  systems  to  unanimity. 
•  ConstBntine,  anxious  to  allay  ecclesiastical  discord,  summoned 
ftr  this  end  a  general  council,  which  met  at  Constantinople  in 
the  year  680.  The  bishops  of  this  assembly,  in  its  first  session^ 
did  not  exceed  forty>  though  in  the  end,  they  amounted  to  166. 
The  emperor,  attended  by  the  counsellors  of  slate,  presided, 
and,  in  the  acts  of  the  synod,  they  are  styled  the  judges.  Theso 
prescribed  the  subjects,  ruled  die  dncoasMios,  collected  the 
•uffrages,  and  indeed  oonducted  the  whob  machineiy  of  the 
pouncil.  Their  partiality  appeared  in  the  first  session.  Maca* 
rius,  patriarch  of  Antioch,  and  the  representatives  of  die  Roman 
pontiff,  had  disputed  abont  a  <|iiotation  from  Cyril  of  Alexan- 
aria.  This,  though  couched  in  the  language  of  oietaphysical 
jargon  and  nnottalified  nonsense,  equally  unintelligible  and 
ienseless,  the  joages  decided  in  iavour  of  die  party  which  was 
now,  in  consequence  of  imperial  patronage,  to  become  orthodox.' 

The  acts  of  the  sixth  general  council  were  distinguished  by 
the  speedy  proselytism  of  the  Greeks,  the  condemnation  of 
MacariuB  and  Hooorim,  and  the  synodal  decision  againal 
Wonothelitism.    Geoi^us  of  Constantmople  was  die  first  who, 
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chsinged  by  a  hasty  conversion,  recanted  his  fertner  opinion*' 
and  anathematized  the  dogma  of  one  'wSk  and  operation.  The 
logic  of  imperial  favour,  in  an  instant,  flashed  conviction  on  his 
mind.  The  arguments  of  the  monarch  bore,  no  doubt,  the 
imperial  stamp,  and  therefore  possessed,  beyond  question,  a 
sterling  value.  His  conversion  was  immediately  followed  by 
that  of  all  his  suffragans.  These»  imitating  their  superior,  and 
sensible  to  the  dialectics  of  their  sovereign,  cursed,  in  loud 
vociferation,  all  the  patrons  of  Monothelitism.' 

But  Macarius,  the  Antiochian  patriarch,  was  formed  of  less 
yielding  materials*  He  publicly  declared  in  the  eighth  sessioui 
that  he  would  not  retract,  though,  on  account  of  his  obstinacy, 
he  should  be  torn  into  fragments,  and  hurled  headlong  into  the 
sea.  This  shocking  blasphemy  awakened  all  the  zeal  of  the 
pious  bishops,  who,  m  consequence,  roared  out, '  Cursed  be  the 
new  Dioscorus.  Put  out  the  new  Dioscorus.  Cursed  be  the 
new  ApoUinaris.  Strip  him  of  his  nail.'  The  sacred  synod 
and  Romcm  sovereign  then  commanaed  the  pall  to  be  torn  off 
Macarius.  Basil  the  Cretan,  then  leaped  up,  seized  the 
unhappy  patriarch,  rent  the  pall  from  his  shoulders ;  and, 
while  the  council  continued  cursing,  expelled  the  heretic  and 
his  throne,  by  sheer  violence,  out  of  the  assembly.  The  Roman 
clergy  next  caught  Stephen,  the  abettor  of  Macarius,  by  the 
shoulders,  and  threw  him,  amidst  direful  execrations,  out  of  the 
sacred  synod.'  The  holy  fathers,  on  the  occasion,  had  no 
mercy  on  Macarius,  Stephen,  or  their  own  lungs :  and  had  it 
not  been  for  their  fiicility  of  cursing,  acquiredby  long  halnt, 
must  have  citrsed  themselves  out  of  breath. 

The  condemnation  of  his  infallibility  pope  Honorius,  for 
heresy,  formed  the  most  extraordinary  act  of  the  sixth  general 
council.  This  pontiff  had  sunk -into  the  cold  tomb,* and  his 
bones,  during  a  period  of  half  a  century,  had  been  mouldering 
in  the  dust.  But  death,  the  coffiii,  the  shroud,  and  the  grave 
could  not  shield  his  memory  from  the  holy  church's  anathemas, 
which  were  pronounced  with  perfect  unanhnity,  and  without 
the  least  opposition  or  faintest  murmur  of  mercy.' 

The  council,  in  the  thirteenth  session,  having  condemned  the 
dogmatic  letters  of  Honorius  as  conformed  to  neresy,  and  coo* 
trary  to  Catholicism  and  the  fidth  of  the  Apostles  and  the 

1  Bimaiyir.  8S.    Aleunder,  13.  50. 

'  Sanotft  synodos,  una  cum  principe  ejtu  orarium  auferri  JTUserant  a  coHo  flfhub 
et  exiliens  Baailius  episcoptis  Gretentis  ecclesie,  igtls  oninum  abstulitf  et  anaUid* 
matixantoB  pnjeceraQt  earn  fori*  aynodnm,  nnmlqae  el  lliroimin  ^ui.  Stephaniatt 
antem  disdpulaiii  ejus  cervicibus  a.eancta  synodo  clerici  Bomani  ejicientea  e» 
^alerimt  Anastaaiua,  30.  Labbeos,  7.  590.  Bin.  5.  92.  365.  Crabb.  9.  Z17, 
121.    Garasza,  421.    Alex.  13,  52. 
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Fathers,  aoatbemamed  their  poodfical  author  in  ooai{>any  with 
Theodorus,  Cyros,  and  Sergius.  HoQorios  was  repdssented  as 
agreeing,  in  every  respect,  with  Sergius,  whose  impiety  the 
pontiif  confirmed.  The  sacred  synod,  in  its-siiteenth  session^ 
repeated  these  aaathemas  against  the  heredcal  Honorius  and 
his  companions.  Hayings  in  the  eighteenth  sessbn,  condemned 
MoDothelitism,  and  issued  their  definition  of  two  wills  and 
operations  in  Emmanuel,  the  holy  Fathers  again  anathematiased 
Tbeodorus,  Sergius,  Pyrrhus,  Paul^  Cyrus,  Macariiis,  and 
Honorius.^ 

The  unerring  council,  in  its  eighteenth  session,  among  other 
compliments,  represented  his  hoUness,  in  company  with  Theo- 
dorus,  Sergius,  Pyrrhus,  Cyrus,  and  Paul,  as  an  organ  of  the 
devil,  who  had  vSaed  the  pontiff,  like  the  serpent,  in  bringing 
death  on  man  in  the  dissemination  of  scandal  and  heresy.^  Hia 
supremacy,  it  seems,  occupied  two  important  situations.  He 
was  the  oi^an  of  Satan  and  the  viceroy  of  God.  Clothed  with 
infallibQity,  the  Byzantine  council  proclaimed  his  agency,  as  a 
Monothelite,  in  the  dynasty  of  his  mfemal  majesty.  Vested  in 
like  manner  with  infallibihty,  the  Florentian  and  Lateran  coun^ 
cils  defined  his  holiness,  as  pontiff,  the  vicar-general  of  the 
supernal  EmmanueL  Honorius,  in  tliis  way,  was  promoted  to 
the  premiership  of  both  heaven  and  hell,  and,  with  characterise 
tic  ability,  conducted  the  administration  of  the  two  dominions. 
He  presided,  like  all  other  popes,  in  the  kingdom  of  Jesus,  and» 
at  the  same  time,  by  snecial  tavour  in  the  empire  of  Belaebub* 

The  anathemas  of  tne  Byzantine  assembly  were  repeated 
by  the  seventh  and  eighth  general  councils.  The  seventh,  in 
its  third  session,  anathematized  and  execrated  Cyni^,  Sergius, 
Pyrrhus,  and  Honorius,  and»  in  its  seventh  session,  uttered  a 
similar  denunciatioo*     The  eighth,  in  its  tenth  aesbion,  also 

S renounced  anathemas  against  Honorius,  GyruS)  Stephen,  and 
lacarius.* 
Condemned  by  these  general  councils,  Honorius  was  also 
denounced  by  six  Roman  poodflfa  and  by  the  old  R6man  bre* 
viary .  He  was  anatliematized  fiir  heresy,  by  Agatho,  Nicholas* 
two  Leos,  and  two  Adrians,  on  a  question,  says  Caron,  not  of 
&ct,  but  of  faith.  Agatho,  says  Caranza,  excommunicated  the 
heretics  Honorius,  Macariua,  Stephen,  and  Cyrus#  Leo  the 
Second  and  four  of  his  successors  confirmed  the  sixth,  seventh, 

^  8«aui  fidsaff  doctrinal  haereticonuD.  In  onmibiia  cjna  mmitam  lecatns  est;  et 
Impiadociziata  confimiaTit.  Labb.  7.  97S.  Hooorio  kaflratioo  aaathena.  Labb. 
7.  1043.     Da  Pin,  350.     Maimb.  118. 

*Orgaiiaad  profriatti  sni  vjintataa  apta  reperieat,  .Tbeodonun,  Sergiam, 
ryrrfaum,  Panlam,  infuper  et  Honoriam.  Labb.  7.  1053.  AlemmUr,  13«  3QS 
ttm.  7.  854.  et  0. 151.    Onbb.  3.  476,  694»    Da  Flm  940. 
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and  dighth  general  cooneib,  dnt  had  eondeunad  aad  aoallie* 
matiaed  Hooorius.  Leo,  in  his  oonfiraiatioQ  of  the  Byzantiiie 
council,  characterized  Honorius  as  a  trailor  tothe  holy  apostoho 
faith*  The  did  Roman  breviary  alao,  approved  by  the  Romaq 
pontifis  and  used  in  the  Romish  ^vorsfaip,  attested  the  condem* 
nation  of  Cyrus,  Sergius,  and  Honorius  for  the  error  of 
Monothelitism.' 

The  decisions  and  anathemas  of  these  coundls  and  pontiflb 
have,  in  modern  times,  distracted  the  friends  c^  the  papacy. 
One  part^,  in  the  face  of  this  overwhelming  evidence,  main* 
tain  the  hierarch's  orthodoxy,  while,  another,  in  the  exercine  of 
common  sense  and  candour,  confess  his  heresy.  Baronius^ 
Bellarmine,  and  Binius,  in  the  genuine  spirit  of  Ultramontane 
servility,  assert  his  Catholicism.  Binius  represents  HonoriuSy 
as  free  from  every  stain  or  suspicbn  of  error.  The  means^ 
which  this  &ction  employ  in  his  vindication,  are  extraordinary. 
One  party,  in  this  faction,  such  as  Baronius,  Bellarminoi 
Pi^hius,  and  Binius,  represent  the  synodal  acts  of  the  sixth 
universal  synod  as  corrupted,  and  the  name  of  Honorius 
inserted  in  the  place  of  Theodorus.  This  hopeful  solution 
prevailed  for  some  time  ;  but  is  ncvw  the  object  of  scorn  and 
contempt  The  siUy  conjecture  had  its  day ;  but  has  passed  to 
oblivion  with  many  other  variations  of  peppery.  The  Shandian 
supposition  has  bc^n  demoHshed  by  the  overwhelming  argu- 
ments and  criticisms  of  Da  Pin,  Alexander,  Godeau,  Launoy» 
and  Maimbourg** 

Another  part^  in  this  factbn,  among  whom  were  Turre* 
crema,  Pallavicino,  Spondanus,  aad  Aradekin,  admit  the 
genuineness  of  the  acts ;  but  allege  an  error  in  the  oooooiL 
The  condemnation  of  HcHiorius,  according  to  these  critics,  was 
a  question,  not  of  faith,  but  of  fact,  in  which,  even  a  general 
council  may  err.  IV>pes  and  coundla,  aceordmg  to  these  vin^ 
dicators,  condemned  Honorius;  but,  in  their  sentence,  were 
mistaken.  The  modest  critics  weigh  their  own  opinbn,  though 
void  of  all  evidence,  against  the  dbcisioa  of  pontiffs,  councilif 
and  all  antiquity.^  His  infiiUibStty's  vindicators,  in  dieir  noble 
enterpriae,  have  displayed  a  tissue  of  sophistry,  quibbling« 
misrepresentation,  distinctions,  nonaense,  shdffltng,  evasion, 
and  cnicanery,  unrivalled  in  the  annals  of  controversy. 

'  Novinnu  Honorhm  Papam,  tanqamn  haeretfeam  M(molb«litaai  a  S  tyno&k 
Mieralibni,  VI,  VII,  VIII.  sicut  et  a  4  Pontificibas  Romimii,  Leone,  Afsnthaae, 
Quobqfl  Adriaiiis  dannatnni  Maa.  Onm.  8S.  4ia  Alax.  13  311.  IfainiwiirA 
II.  Proditiaiia  imflMKiiilatam  i<iem  subvertera  aoaataa  eit.  Labb.  7.  U56.  at  C 
653.     Bin.  5.  307.    Moreri,  4.  1S6. 

•  8TMm.  SSI.  ▼.  Befl.  IV  11.  Dfo.  4.  Wn.  Malmb.  IM.  D«  Pin,  350.  Alex. 
It.  303.    Oodaaa.  S.  330.    Laanor,  I.  Ua 

*  Tmrrecrema,  n.  93.  Nk¥.  Vn.  4.  Aiadak.  1.  137.  lall.  IV.  II.  Mann- 
boug,  130. 
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-/  A.  ommcL  pMty*  amoig  whom  omj  be  veckcnad  liaica. 
Gamer,  Pagttts*  Atexaader,  Oodeao,  liotneri«  Laanoy,  Bruya, 
Maiinboui]g,  Oamo,  Caausi  Beda»  aad  Du  Pb*  oonfess  the 
juauce  of  the  poiftt]£Pa  setiteooe.  This  paorty  again  is  divided 
iulo  two  £iction$*  Oue  of  tbeae*  auppoiled  by  the  authority 
49f  Maroa,  Garaer,  Pagtus,  Alexander,  Godeau,  and  Moreri, 
lepreeent  Honorius  mexely  bM  guilty  of  remissnesa  and  inac^ 
tivky,  in  neglecting  to  suppress  the  rising  hete^  of  Monodiei* 
Utiam*  LauooYt  Bmys*  Caron,  Canus,  Beda,  Maimbourg,  and 
Pu  Pin  have  <^arftcteriaed  Honoiios  as  goiltjr  nf  heresy,  and 
have  evinced  their  aUegatkm  by  a  mass  of  evidence  wludi 
must  command  the  assent  of  every  nnprgndiced  mind.' 

Monoth^tism,  by  the  decision  of  the  Byaantine  council, 
received  a  total  overthrow*  The  Greeks  and,  Latins,  through 
the  oriental  and  western  empire,  acknowledged,  by  open  or 
tacit  consent,  the  definition  of  the  Constantinopolitan  assembly. 
The  theok)^  of  one  wtU  and  operation,  seemed,  for  a  lapse 
of  about  thirty-two  years,  to  be  extinguished. 

The  Mbaothelan  Uieory,  however,  was  destined  to  enjoy  a 
temporary  revival,  in  the  reign  of  Philippicus.  Jnstidian,  dis^ 
tinguished  by  his  cmel^,  was  assassinated  in  the  year  719» 
and  Philippicus  raised  to  the  throne.  His  elevation  to  the  impe» 
rial  dignity,  Binius  ascribes  to  the  devil  and  a  Uind  magician. 
The  usurper,  says  Theophanes,  had  been  educated  by  Stephen, 
a  Monotbelite,  and  a  pupilof  Bfaoarios  the  Antiocfaan  patriarch, 
and  had,  from  his  inmncy,  imbibed  the  principles  of  nis  tutor; 
The  maffician,  who,  though  blind  in  mind  and  body,  was,  it 
seems,  skilled  in  astrology,  foretold  the  promotion  of  Philippic 
cos,  and,  should  he  patronize  I^loootheUtism,  the  prosperity  of 
his  reign.  The  prophet,  however,  in  this  latter  circumstancei 
happened  to  be  mistaken.  The  stars  had  been  unfoithfol,  <« 
the  sage  astrologer  had  miscalculated.  Philippicus,  however^ 
nelieving  the  impostor's  ptediction,  bound  himself  by  oath  W 
Ike  conmtions.' 

Vested  with  the  aovereign  anthority,  the  emperor  convened  a 
OooncS  in  Constantinople,  for  the  purpose  of  overturning 
Catholicism  and  substStnting  libnothelhism.  This  assembly^ 
vlnck  Theoj^faanes  <»lla  *a  mad  synod,'  was,  says  Bimus^ 
attended  by  numberiess  oriental  bishiops,  who,  according  to  the 
asrae  author,  were,  at  the  empeior's  suggestbn,  converted,  in 
a  moment,  from  orthodoxy  to  heiesy.  The  proselytism,  on 
thss  occasion,  waa  somewmit  sudden ;  but  notning  extraoidir 
aary.    The  pi^lacy  of  these  days  possessed  an  admirable 

I  Alex.  13.  820.    Godean,  5.  140.    Moreri,  4.  1S8.    Laonoy,  1.  IIS.    Brnj,  1. 
SKI.    0«nm.SS«    CaiH«f,V.5.    BedA.Sl.    IWiab.  lia    Daria,35a. 
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veradtfility  of  belief  and  ekusticrty  of  ootiscience',  and  could 
.generally  conform,  with  accoounodatinff  and  obliging  facility, 
'io  the  fiiicfa  of  the  emperor*  Many  of  these  holy  &tberd,  who, 
on  this  occasion,  embraced  the  imperial  religbn,  had,  under 
Constantine,  supported  Catholicism,  and,  again,  under  Anast»- 
sius,  who  succeeded  Phillippicus,  returned,  wkh  equal  ease,  to 
ordiodoxy.  The  sacred  synod,  therefore,  at  the '  nod  of  the 
^emperor  and  wi^h  the  utmost  unaniminr,  condemned  the  sixdi 

Sneral  council,  consigned  its  acts  to  the  flames,  and  declared 
3  theology  of  one  will,  which  many  c^  them  had  former^ 
anathemati29ed,  the  true  faith  of  antiquity.  John,  whom 
Philippicus  substituted  for  Cyrus  in  the  8^  of  Constantinoplei 
poisoned,  according  to  Godeau,  all  the  Greeks  with  heresy. 
The  Eastern  clergy  abandoned  the  &ith  rather  than  their 
dignity.  The  Byaantine  conventicle,  whose  atrocious  acts, 
fuU  of  blasphemy,  are,  says  Labbeus,  buried  with  the  wicked 
emperor  and  coosi^ed  to  eternal  anathemas^  renewed  the 
impiety  of  Monothelitism.^ 

Philippicus,  who  was  a  man  of  learning,  having,  on  the  dis- 
missal ot  the  council,,  compiled  a  confession  agreeable  to  its 
definition,  transmhted  it  to  the  several  metropolitans,  and 
enjoined  it  on  the  clergy  on  pain  of  deposition  and  banishment 
A  few,  unwilling  to  make  the  imperial  faith  and  conscience  the 
standard  of  their  own,  remonstrated.  But  these  refractory 
9pirit8  were  soon  removed,  and  others  of  greater  pliancy  were 
substituted.  Monothelitism,  in  consequence,  was  again  em- 
braced by  all  the  Greeks,  and  even  by  the  envoys  of  the  apos- 
tolic see,  who,  at  that  time,  resided  in  the-  imperial  city.  . 

The  Latins,  however,  were,- for  once^less  passive. or  amh 
plying.  The  emperor's  power  in  the  west  had  become  leas 
arbitrarjr  than  in  the  east.  The  Roman  dty,  in  which  the 
imperial  authority  had  been  reduced  to  a  low  ebb,  was,  in  a 
oreat  measure,  governed  hy  the  Sopah  paofiSi  The  pope^ 
therefore,  rejected  the  imperial  confession  with  indignation,  and 
condemned  it,  in  council,  as  fraught  with  blasphemy,  dictated 
oy  the  enemy  of  truth,  and  calculatedtto  sap'tbe  Jhundadons  of 
cathdicism,  the  faith  of  the  felUers,  and  titeaihfaority  of  coun* 
cils.  The  Roman  populaee,  unaceustomed  to  moderation,  pr»* 
oaeded  to  greater  extremity.  These,  in  the  extravagancy  of 
their  zeal,  threw  the  emperor^s  image  from  the  church,  and  e»> 
^unged  his  name  from  me  public  liturgy.  The  infatuated  pco» 
pie  proceeded  even  to  oppose  the  Roman  governor,  wno  had 
peen  appointed  by  the  heretical  eropenor.  A  skirmidi,  befoas 
the  palace,  was  the  consequence,  m  which  twenty-five  were 

iZonuM^XIV.SS.  Tlieoph.fi40.  Bin.  6.  44S.  Labb.  1.  180.  Spon.  Tit. 
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kiQed.  The  Pope,  however,  dispatched  a  depotatioa  to  the 
clergy  with  the  gospel  and  cross  in  their  hand,  to  part  the 
oombatants  and  ^ow  the  governor  to  take  possession  of  the 
palace.' 

Philippicus,  in  the  mean  time,  prepared  to  wreak  his  vei^ 
geance  on  the  pontiff  and  the  people,  was,  by  a  conspiracy, 
driven  from  the  throne,  and  Anastasius,  as  zealous  for  orthodoxy 
as  Philippicus  had  been  for  heresy,  was  raised  to  the  imperiiu 
dignity.  He,  accordingly,  issued  an  edict  to  the  metropolitans, 
commanding  the  reception  of  the  sixth  general  council,  and  the 
condemnation  of  all  who  should  reject  its  decisions,  which,  he 
said,  had  been  dictated  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  imperial  edict 
met  no  opposition.  The  will  of  the  reigning  emperor  being 
known,  the  transition  of  the  Grecian  clergy  from  rank  heresy  to 
high  orthodoxy  was  instantaneous.  Monothelitism  never  re- 
covered this  shock,  but  hastened,  b^  rapid  declension,  to  nearly 
total  extinction.  Arianism,  Nestonanism,  and  Monophysitism, 
survived  the  anathemas  of  general  councils,  and  even  flourished 
in  the  face  of  opposition.  But  imperial,  papal,  and  synodal 
authority,  which  bad  formerly  been  wieldea  in  support  of 
Monothelitism,  succeeded,  in  toe  vicissitudes  of  religion,  in  its 
auppre8si<Hi,  and  finally  to  its  almost  universal  extinction. 

1  Beds,  Oliron.  Ann.  716.    Bray.  1.  512.    Alex.  13.  61.  68. 
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TXRST  Oir  QVtSNXL's   MORAL  RBFLXCnOHB. 

PtsLAOUinsM  imsre|)re6elited  man,  as  Arlanlsm  misrepresented 
Emmafitie!,  who  is  both  Ood  afid  man.  The  whok  human 
fitmilj,  according  to  the  Pelagian  system,  contimies,  in  its 
present  condition,  to  possess  the  same  moral  power  and  puri^ 
as  Adam  in  a  state  otinnocence.  The  patrons  of  this  theology 
deny  the  &11  and  recovery  of  man,  and  the  imputation  of  sin 
and  righteousness.  Grace,  which  in  this  theory  is  the  reward 
of  merit,  is,  its  abettors  maintain,  wholly  unnecessary  for  the 
attainment  of  holiness,  which  is  the  offspring  of  free-wiU.  Man, 
in  the  due  exercise  of  his  moral  powers,  actuated  by  fiee-will 
and  unaided  by  divine  influence,  may  arrive  at  a  moral  perfec- 
tion, beyond  the  sphere  of  criminality  and  condemnation. 
Adam  was  created  mortal ;  and  death  is  not  the  effect  of  sin, 
but  a  law  of  nature.^  The  design  of  this  impiety  was  the  vain 
adulation  of  human  ability,  for  the  purpose  of  superseding  the 
necessity  of  divine  assistance. 

The  authors  of  this  heresy  were  Pelagius  and  Celestius. 
Pelagius  was  an  Englishman:  and  possessed  eloquence  and 
capacity;  but  at  the  same  time,  artifice  and  dissimulation. 
Celestius,  his  pupil,  was  a  native  of  Scotland  or,  as  some  say, 
of  Ireland.  He  was  educated  in  the  Pelagian  school  and 
attached  to  the  Pelagian  system,  but  excelled  his  tutor  in  can* 
dour  and  uprightness.* 

>  Ansnist.  Peccat.  Grig.  c.  17,  30.    Momj,  7.  105.    Onbb.  1.  470.    ProBp.  t. 
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Thtsse  two  compBaioD$  in  ermr  hdma  the  diMemiiifttiQA  of 
their  opinions  in  the  Roman  capital,  about  the  commeoceiDent 
of  the  fifth  century*  The  pubuoation  of  the  Febgiaii  theology 
in  the  Roman  city  was»  through  fear  of  detection,  conducted 
with  caution  and  m  privacy.  Retiring  ftom  RcHne  in  410,  on 
the  approach  of  the  Gothe^  the  two  bereaiorcha  repaired  to  Sicily 
and  afterwarda  to  Africa  ,where  they  publiahed  tneir  aendmenta 
with  iDore  freedom.  Celeatiua,  for  aome  time^  remained  in 
Africa,  while  Pelagiud  paaaed  into  Aaia  to  Palealine*  Pelagian- 
ism,  in  this  way,  waa  propagated  in  the  £un>pean»  African,  and 
Asian  continenta ;  and  euc^eded,  saya  Augustine,  &r  beyond 
expectation.  A  spark,  aaya  Godeau,  *  augmented  to  a  confla* 
gration,  which  threatened  to  conaume  the  Chriatian  common- 
weahh.'^ 

Pelagianiam,  like  all  ayatema  intxDduced  among  men,  met  a 
diversified  reception ;  and  waa  ahemaCely  praiaed  and  blamed, 
condemned  and  approved,  by  popea  and  councila.  Pebgius 
in  Paleadne  gained  the  friendship  of  Joha^  patriarch  of  Jeru- 
aalem,  and  waa  protected  by  this  ckuef  from  the  accusations 

B-eferred  againat  the  hereaiarch  in  the  synods  of  Jerusalem  and 
iospolis.  Orosiua,  in  416,  accused  Pelagiua  of  heresy,  in  a 
synod  or  conference  at  Jerusalem.  John,  the  fnend  of 
Pelagius,  presided  in  this  asaembly*  Orosiua  opposed  the 
authority  of  Jerome  and  Auffustine  to  that  of  Pelagiua.*  The 
plea,  however,  was  disregarded.  The  aynodi  after  some  altex^ 
cation,  agreed  to  consult  Pope  Inndcent  before  they  should 
come  to  a  decision. 

Heros  and  Lazarua,  in  the  aame  year,  accuaed  Pelagius  before 
fourteen  biebops  in  the  aynod  of  Diospolis  or  Lydda,  a  city  of 
Palestine.  Eulogiua,  a  metiopolitan  oi  Csaaareai  presided,  and 
John  of  Jerusalem  occupied  the  second  place.  JPelagius  was 
again  acquitted.  One  of  his  accusers  was  detained  by  aicknesa, 
and  the  other  would  not  abandon  his  friend  ifci  that  extremity. 
The  judges  were,  in  a  great  measure,  unacquainted  with  Latin, 
and  could  not  understand  the  book  of  Pelagius,  which  he  had 
published  in  favour  of  his  system.  The  accused,  besides, 
showed  his  usiial  prevarication  and  address.  He  diaclaimed 
aome  of  his  errors,  explained  others  in  an  orthodox  sense,  and 
anathematized  all  opinions  contrary  to  Catholicism.  His  the- 
ology in  consequence  was  approved*  and  he  himself  continued 
in  the  enjoyment  of  ecclesiastical  communion.  Pelagius  after- 
ward boasted  that  his  opinion  on  the  moral  powers  of  man  was 
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sanclaoQed  by  this  synods  which  Jerome  call6d  the  pitiful  con* 
vention  of  Diospolis.^ 

Pela^ias  and  his  principles  in  dus  manner  escaped  the  coo* 
demnaticHi  of- the  Asians ;  and  eren,  in  a  limited  sense,  obtained 
their  approbation.  But  all  his*  finesse  could  neither  elude  the 
vigilance  nor  encwpe  the  activity  of  the  African  clergy.  Geles- 
tins,  the  companion  and  pupil  of  Pelagius,  had,  early  as  the  year 
412,  been  condemned  and  exoommunicated  in  the  Carthaginian 
synod.  Aurelhis,  the  Carthaginian  bishop  presided  on  the 
occasion.  The  accusation  was  preferred  by  Paulinus  a 
deacon,  and  the  sentence  of  condemnation  extended  both  to 
the  heresy  and  its  aulbot'.  The  Carthaginian  prelacv»  amount- 
ing to  sixty-eight,  again  in  416  anathematized  both  Pelagius 
and  Celestius  and  condemned  their  principles.  The  Numidians, 
also,  to  the  amount  of  sixty,  following  the  example  of  the  Car- 
'thaginians,  assembled  in  council  at  Milevum,  expressed  their 
horror  of  Pelagianism  and  anathematized  its  abettors.  Augus- 
tine, also,  who  swayed  the  African  councils  and  infiuenced 
their  decisions,  declared,  in  a  public  manner,  against  the 
Pelagian  impiety.  The  whole  African  episcopacy  in  this  way, 
raised  their  voice  with  resolution  and  unanimity  against  the 
rising  error.* 

The  Afiricans,  in  this  manner,  in  a  church  boasting  its  unvary- 
ing unity,  encountered  the  Asians,  and  condemned  the  theolo^ 
wnich  the  latter  approved.  But  diversity  of  sentiment,  on  tms 
topic,  was  not  limited  to  the  African  and  Asian  prelacy.  *  Roman 
pontiffs,  in  Roman  councils,  displayed  simiJar  discordancy. 
The  Afirican  clergy  transoRtted  dieir  decisions,  on  the  subject 
of  Pelaffianism,  to  Pope  Innocent  for  his  approbation.  The 
pontiff,  tnougfa  at  one  tune  suspected  of  countenancing  Pelag- 
lanism,  proceeded,  after  some  big  talk  about  the  dignity  of  the 
apostolic  see,  to  sanction  the  judgment  of  the  Amcans,  and 
excommunicated  Pelagius,  who  according  to  his  holiness,  ^  was 
led  captive  by  Satan,  and  unworthy  of  ecoiesiasdcal  communion, 
civil  society,  or  even  human  Ufe.'  Pelagianism,  contained  in 
a  hock  which  the  heresiatch  had  published,  his  infaUibiH^ 
cbaracterized  ^as  contagion  and  blasphemy.'^  The  African 
decisions,  in  this  manner,  were  corroborated  by  pontifical 
authori^,  and  the  westerns,  with  steady  and  determined 
unanimity,  declared  against  the  orientals. 

But  Innocent  in  die  mean  time  died,  and  was  succeeded  by 

1  Godean,  3.  140, 143.  Braj;  1.  162.  AngiiftSn,  2. 6S2.  et  10.219.  Alezander, 
10.  159.    Jerom,  Bp.  79. 

s  Orabb.  1.  469,  473,  475.  Bin.  1.  864,  866,  889.  Oodewi,  3.  147.  AlMAnder, 
10.  159. 
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Zozunas ;  and  this  ev^it  interrupted  the  hannony.of  the.  Latinfl. 
This  pontiff  threw  the  whole  weight  of  his  infallibiltjr  into  the 
scale  of  the  Asians  and  of  Pelagianism  against  the  Africans  and 
orthodoxy.  Celestius,  condemned  by  the  Carthaginians  and 
NumidiEUis,  fled  to  Ephesus  and  Uonstantinople.  But  the 
odium  of  his  theology  caused  his  expulsion  from  both  these 
cities ;  and  he  repaired  i  in  consequence,  to  the  Roman  capital, 
to  seek  the  protection  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  who,  he  knew, 
seldom  rejected  the  opportunity  of  extending  his  jurisdiction 
and  drawmg  appeals  to  nis  tribunal. 

Celestius,  therefore,  in  full  anticipation  of  success,  presented 
himself  before  Zozimus,  declared  his  innocence,  and  deprecated 
the  aspersions  which  had  been  circulated  to  blast  his  reputation* 
He  also  presented  a  confession  of  faith,  which  asDoog  other 
things,  contained  a  rejection  of  original  sin,  and,  of  course,  ao 
cording  to  the  theology  of  Romanism  emd  the  future  professioa 
of  Zozimus,  an  avowal  of  rank  heresy.  His  sentiments  on  this 
subject  have  been  preserved  by  Augustine.  Sin,  Celestius  said, 
'is  not  conveyed  to  man  bj  traduction  or  hereditary  transmis- 
sion. Such  an  idea  is  foreign  to  Catholicism.  Sin,  on  the  con- 
trary, which  is  the  fault,  not  of  our  nature,  but  our  will,  is  not 
bom  with  man,  but  is  his  own  act  after  he  comes  into  the 
world.*^  Such  was  his  statement,  as  transmitted  by  a  Romaa 
saint  of  the  first  magnitude.  The  heresiarch's  denial  of  man's 
moral  apostacy  and  oricinal  sin  in  his  confession  is  also  admitted 
or  rather  stated  by  Godeau,  Bruya,  and  Alexander.^  This  con*- 
fession,  disclaiming  the  depravation  of  man,  his  infttUibili^  ap- 
proved in  a  Roman  synoa,  and  vouched  to  the  African  clergy 
for  its  Catholicism.  He  absolved  tiie  heretic  and  confirmed  £0 
heresy.  This  confirmation  did  not  satisfy  his  hoUness.  He 
accused  the  Afiican  bishc^s  of  temerity,  and  represented  aU 
discussions  on  grace  and  original  sin  as  empty  speculationsy 
proceeding  firom  useless  refinement  or  criminal  curiosity^'  His 
noliness  also  vented  his  spleen  f^ainst  Heros  and  Lazarus,  who 
have  been  eulogized  by  Augustine  and  Prosper,  and  who,  widi 
distinguished    zeal  and  activity,   had  opposed  Pelagianism«' 

1  Id  wuenresmnt  expremoM  qaod  parvolonim  nemliiaii  obMringat  origiuale 
peooatam.    Angiut.  De  |»eoo«t.    dig.  II.  8. 

Non  dicimni,  nt  peccatom  ex  tradace  firmare  Tideamur,  quod  longe  a  Oatholico 
■eniQ  aHenam  eat.  Quia  Peocatom  non  com  homine  naacitnr,  quod  poatmodom 
aaurcetqr  ab  homuM^  quia  aon  natnne  daUotuiB,  lad  Tolimtatia  atae  numatntor. 
Ang.DePeccat.  Grig.  10.258^255.    Labb;  3.  408. 

*  n  nknt  ouTertement  le  peohe  orifftneL    Godaan,  3«  145. 
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Zooifcus  treated  both  with  the  hiltereit  ncritixonjf  and  called 
tfaem  pestft,  whirlwiads^  and  stormB,  while  he  hurled  excom- 
munbation«  fraught  with  imprecations  asid  fary»  against  their 
devoted  heads.  All  this  was  transacted  in  a  Roman  council 
which  bis  infrU&ility  bad  assembled  in  the  Basilic  of  Clement 

The  heresy  of  Celestiusi  oo  this  occasion,  was  unequivocal 
and  avowed.  He  was  candid,  and  used  neither  concealment 
nor  disguise.  His  doctrine  on  orimnal  sin,  the  in&llible  council 
of  Trent  in  its  fifth  session,  complimented  with  an  anathema* 
The  Sacred  Sj^nod,  in  its  holy  oenunciations  a|[ainst  all  who 
deny  original  sm,  cursed  Pope  Zozimus  with  all  his  in&Uibilit}\' 

The  acquittal  of  Celestius  was  followed  by  that  of  Pelagiua. 
This  heresiarch  wrote  the  pontiff  a  letter,  which  contained  hia 
own  vindication,  and  which  was  accompanied  with  a  confession 
ef  his  faith.  His  opinion,  according  to  Augustine  and  Zozimus^ 
corresponded  with  those  of  Celestius.  *  All  the  good  and  evil,' 
•aid  Pelagius  in  Augustine's  statement,  *tbr  which 'man  is 

Saised  or  blamed,  is  not  born  with  him,  but  performed  by  hinu 
an  is  procreated  without  sm.'*  The  confession  of  Pelagius, 
•ays  Zozimns,  was,  in  diction  and  significadon,  the  same  aa 
mt  of  Celestius,  which  demed  the  apostacy  of  the  human 
species.  His  infallibility,  neverthelesa,  aeclared  himself  sads- 
fied  with  the  Pelagian  theobgy  and  vouched  for  its  truth  and 
Catholicism.  His  reply  to  the  African  Episcopacy,  on  the 
occasion,  contained  a  eulogy  on  Pelagius  and  Cekstius,  an 
invective  against  Heros  and  Lasatus,  and  a  condemnation  of 
dae  Carthaginian  and  Numidian  councils. 

The  recitation  of  the  Pelagian  creed  bad  a  carious  effect  on 
the  Roman  clergy,  who  were  present  in  the  oouncil,  as  well  as 
<io  the  Roman  pontiff.  The  heresy,  as  it  afterwanls  became, 
awakened  jov  and  admiration  in  tbeae  holy  men,  who,  on  this 
occasion,  could  scarcely  refrain  from  weeping.  The  calumny, 
which  had  been  dicolated  against  a  man  of  sndi  sound  fei'Ji 
as  Pelagius,  moved  the  compassioii  of  the  Bacred  Synod,  and 
had  nearly  draws  streams  of  sympathetic  teals  from  their 
•yes.* 

The  Ramaa  convention  was  not  the  only  ecclesiastical  assem- 
bly  which,  in  western  Christendom,  sanctioned  Pelagianism* 

>  Lttbb.  90.  n, 

•  Onme  boansi  si  Mdmn,  qm  t«I  lMM>3«f  vd  vidiperabilei  mtmiM,  nof  nobb* 
cam  oritur  sed  agitnr  a  nobii.  tise  viliii  pfocrmmM  Augort.  Pec«  Or.  14.  P. 
S5S.    Godea.S.155.   X«l>b.  3.  4tS. 

'  Iwren^enl  ZMhntfVH  Mcti  ^idm  PvlagK,  twiqai  yrnmat  et  eatholicaai,  laad«» 
tern.  Pelaghiin  et  CoBleitiaiii  patarent  orthodoxot.  Facandai  viL  S.  Ansuilhk 
10.  102. 

•QooA  iSBotBiMi  ii»wmi,qqi  tdefvit,  ^uMam  Mtf  Qua  adsnratio  riagat^ 
mmf  V«  fletu  qmdtm  ae  t  iMrynjJBiemiMmhmkt.  Iiabb.  S.  4M.  Alex.  1* 
\BS.    Ood«ia,a.1ui«. 


Tbk  homtf,  in  794,  wM  ^ppiof^  by  tbe  cwtcil  of  Fmnkfbrt; 
eongisttag  of  three  hundred  bishops  from  Crenngny,  Fraac«^ 
Md  Italy,  AMetnUed  by  tbe  French  moBwroh,  Buperimendedl 
by  the  Fapal  Legatee,  Thfophylact  and  Stephen,  and  co^ 
firmed  by  the  Romaoi  pondff!  MiAtakitlg  die  oonfeseioQ  of 
Pelagios  for  a  work  of  Jerome,  this  great  coogreM  of  the  Lata 
clergy  stamped  the  Pelagian  creed  with  the  broad  seal  of  their 
approbatioQ.  Pelagtanisoi,  which  was  then  heterodoxy,  the 
holy  synod  chfl^acterixed  as  the  tme  faith,  which,  he  who 
believes,  shall  enjoy  eternal  salvation.  The  Frankfordiantf 
who  represented  the  whole  LaUn  comnmnSoo,  became  Pelagians. 
The  German  council  confounded  the  woiks  of  Jerome  and 
Pelagius,  and  could  not  distinguish  between  faetesy  and 
Catholicism,  as  the  Roman  Sync^,  though  superintended  t^ 
his  infallibilky,  had  been  unable  to  discriminate  Pelagianism 
fix>m  (Hthodoxy.^ 

The  Africans,  however,  were  not  intimidated  by  his  in&UP 
bility's  threats  and  indignation  ;  but,  on  the  contmnr,  continued 
their  opposidon,  with  resolution  and  unanimity.  The  P^relacy 
of  all  Africa,  to  the  amount  of  2i4,  assembled  in  417,  and 
confirmed  dieir  former  sentence,  in  opposition  to  the  judgmeac 
of  Zo2inius.  This  did  not  satisfy  their  zeaL  These  active  de- 
fenders of  the  faith,  to  the  number  of  225,  met  ^gain  in  418, 
and  enacted  e^t  canons  against  Fela^anism*^  The  firmness 
of  the  African  clergy,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  tbe  means  of 
preventing  the  Pelagian  theology  fixym  becoming  die  ikith  of 
Christendom.  Had  their  zeal  yielded  to  the  perversity  of  bis 
holiness,  P^a^ianism  would,  m  aU  probability,  have  become 
Catholidsm.  Heresy  might  have  been  transobstaaliated  into 
orthodoxy,  and  becottte  die  divinitf  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
oommomon.  But  &e  energy  of  the  African,  not  the  RomaA 
church,  overeaoie  6^^  difl&solty,  and  die  fidth  of  Augustitie, 
not  of  Zozimus,  prevailed. 

The  pations  of  4ie  papacy  adnst  the  mistake  of  Zozimus. 
l%ese  have  been  forced  to  grant  that  the  pontiff  sanctioned 
heresy  ^  CathoKetam^  Augustine,  having  formed  seven! 
excuses  for  Zozimus  and  his  council,  insinuates,  in  the  end, 
•fte  prevarication  of  the  Roman  clergy.*  Zozimus,  says 
f  acundus,  ■  condemned  the  sentence  of  nis  predecessor  and 
the  African  prelacy,  and  eztcdted  the  &ith  of  Pelagius  and 
CdestLus  as  true  Catholicism.*  Zozimus,  says  Godcau  in 
modem  times,  ^  received  the  confession  of  Cedestius  as  Caibc^ 
Kcism  and  its  author  as  orthodox.*  The  credulous  pontiflfj 
according  to  AXexandftr^  *  accounted  the  Heresiarch's  book 

>  Brayi,  1. 183.    Vomi^  IS.  •Bis.  1.  8S8.    Brvf,  1.  18S. 
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orthodox,  aod  formed  a  Ugh  opinioa  of  his  Cathcdicifliti/ 
ZozimuSy  sayfl  Caroa, '  erred,  when  he  vouched  for  the  ortho* 
doxy  of  PelagianisoL'  The  confesaion  of  Celestius,  according 
to  Moreri,  *  was  not  entirely  exempted  fkom  error.'  Zozimtia, 
in  the  statement  of  Du  Pin,  *  pronounced  the  Catholicism  c^  a 
heretical  creed,  and  recommended  it  by  letters  to  the  A&ican 
clergyJ 

The  Afiricans,  in  these  scenes  of  altercation,  engaged  in  mor* 
tal  cooflict  with  the  Asians,  and  Pope  Innocent  with  Pope 
Zozimus.  Church  appeared  against  church,  and  infallibility 
against  in&llibility.  Zozimus  is  next  to  take  the  field  against 
himself*  Several  reasons  contributed  to  this  efl^t.  The  Afri- 
cans continued  their  opposition  with  the  utmost  resolutbn. 
Jerome  and  Augustine,  tne  two  greatest  luminaries  of  the  Latin 
communion,  and  whose  judgment  influenced  Western  Chris- 
tendom, declared  openlv  against  his  holiness.  The  £mperor 
Honorius,also,  mduced  by  a  deputation  from  the  African  Synod 
in  418,  approved  its  decisions,  and  enacted  cruel  laws,  dated 
from  Ravenna,  against  the  Pelagians,  whom  the  pretorian 
prefects  were,  by  royal  authority,  empowered  to  deprive  of 
their  estates  and  condemn  to  perpetual  banishment.' 

His  infallibility,  at  this  crisis,  saw  his  danger  and  sounded  a 
retreat  His  holiness  yielded  to  the  storm ;  and,  facing  to  the 
right  about,  anathematized  Pelagius  and  Celestius,  whom  he  had 
honoured  with  his  approbation  and  covered  with  his  protection; 
while,  in  the  midst  of  his  peiplexity ,  he  continued,  with  ridicu- 
lous vanity  and  inconsistency,  to  boast  of  his  pontifical  preroga- 
tives and  authority.  This  vice-god,  in  the  modest  language  of 
Pope.  Paul,  chattered  about  the  pre-eminence  of  the  popedom, 
ana,  at  the  same  time,  cursed  Pelagianism,  which  he  had  for- 
merly sanctioned,  with  might  and  main.  His  infallibility,  in  a 
sacr^  synod  of  the  Roman  clergy,  condemned  the  confession  of 
iaith  which  he  had  approved,  confirmed  the  sentence  of  the 
Africans  which  he  haa  rdected,  and  anathematized  the  persons 
ifhoax  he  had  patronizedf.  Pelagianism,  which,  a  few  months 
befece,  he  had  dubbed  Catholicism,  now,  by  a  hasty  process* 

1  Bz  hoc  potiiu  «Met  pneracicmticDU  ncyts  Bom^nis  clericui  moraoda.  Augoit. 
10.  434.  Inyenient  Zozimnm  contra  Isnocentii  deceaaoris  sui  sententiam,  qm 
mimiis  Pelagianam  haerenm  condMimavity  fidem  ipNiiiii  Pelacii  ^asque  complioia 
Oelettiiy  taaquam  veram  ot  Oatfaolicam  laadantena,  iaaaper  attain  Afrioanoa  ompaiH 
tern  episcopoB.  Facondas,  VII.  3.  Zosnne  re^at  aon  Uvre  comme  GathoUquo,  et 
ltd  comme  orthodoxe.  Oodea.  3.  153.  Zozimas  magnam  de  Pelagii  ijpnnB  et 
Oaeleatii  ortbodoxia  concepit  opinioiiam.  Libeliam  OatholkmDa  exiatimavit,  Aks. 


10.  167,  169.    ZosimQB  abamnt»  com  Caelestiiuim  Polagianum  pro  Oatbolioo 
declaraaaet.    Coron,  IQO.    Qui  n'etoit  pas  entiarement  exempt^  d'errenr.  Moreri, 
S.  116.    Zoaimus  Oalcatii  haeretici  libellaa  Oatluiliciia  eiae  prammciavit.    Dv 
Piii,34S. 
•  AleK  10. 133.    Godeaa.  3. 166. 
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became,  in  the  language  of  Zozimus,  impiety,  poidoD,  abomina- 
tioQ,  erroFi  perverfiitji  execration,  pestilence,  and  heresy.  Un* 
satisfied  with  these  imprecations,  be  proceeded,  in  the  fervour« 
<&f  his  zeal  for  orthodoxy,  to  publish  through  Christendom  circu« 
"fir  letters,  denouncing  anathemas  on  the  Pelagian  impiety.^ 

His  holiness,  to  do  him  justice,  showed  himself,  on  this  occa- 
Yion,  a  profound  adept  in  the  Christian  art  of  cursing.  He 
formed  his  anathemas  with  skill,  pointed  them  with  precision, 
»nd  launched  them  with  energy.  His  infallibility,  probably 
from  the  proficiency  which  he  displayed  in  the  evangehcal  duty 
of  cursing,  and  for  his  attachment  to  injustice  and  ambition 
during  his  life,  was  canonized  after  his  death.  He  lived  a  tyrant 
and  died  a  saint,  or  rather,  by  a  lucky  hit  or  Baronian  blunder, 
acquired  the  saintified  character  after  his  decease.  His  carcass 
affoids  materials  for  worship  :  and  indeed,  with  all  his  imper-* 
fections',  which  were  many,  Zozimus  is  not  the  worst  article 
of  the  kind,  which  has  graced  the  Roman  calendar  and  chal- 
lenged Roman  adoration. 

The  Asians  also,  like  the  pope,  wheeled  to  the  right  abouti 
and  manfully  condemned  their  former  sentences,  which  they 
had  pronounced  in  favour  of  Pelagius.  The  heresiarch  had 
been  patronized  by  John  and  Eubgius,  and  was  afterward 
denounced  by  Theodotus  and  Theodorus.  He  had  been 
acquitted  in  the  councils  of  Jerusalem  and  Diospolis,  and  was* 
afterwards  condemned  in  those  of  Antioch  and  Cilicia« 
Theodotus,  patriarch  of  Antioch,  assembled  a  council  in  that 
city  about  the  end  of  the  year  418,  and  without  any  ceremony,, 
condemned  Pelagianism  and  anathematized  its  unfortunate 
author.^ 

Theodotus  was  imitated  hy^  Theodorus.  This  changeling,' 
who,  like  his  Roman  infallibility,  varied  his  religion  with  the 
occasion,  had  patronised  Pelamus  and  opposed  Augustine.  Bui 
his  temporising  versatili^  induced  him,  about  420,  to  convene 
a  synod  in  Cilicia,  in  which  he  abjured  his  former  profession  and 
denounced  his  former  system.  The  Cilician  clergy,  with  easy 
docility  and  Christian  resignation,  copied  the  obliging  politeness 
of  their  superior.'  Such  was  the  accomodating  mcility  wiA 
which  the  orientals  abandoned  then:  prior  faith,  and  embraced 
the  ftishionable  theology. 

.  Pelagianism,  in  conjunction  with  Nestorianism,  was,  in  431, 
denounced  by  the  general  council  of  Ephesus.  The  Ephesian 
assembly,  being  accounted  a  representationiof  the  whole  church 

^  Detectos  a  Zozuno,  et  hiBreticoram  seelMtiflmimu  poftea  osteniiui  fait.  Labb. 
3.  403.    Aagtutm.  1.  5S.  et  10.  263.    Proiper,  1. 76.    Bin.  1.  871.    Alex.  10.  176 

*  Mercator.  c.  3.    Ooss.  i.  298.     Labb.  3.  497. 

•  Alex.  10.  178.    Labb.  8.  498.    Gamer,  219. 
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its  sentence,  in  consequence,  was  of  the  highest  autborirf ,  and 
gave  the  Pelagian  heresy  the  finishing  blow.  Celestine  afso,  the 
fiomaa  pontiff  of  the  day,  exerted  all  his  energy  for  the  exter* 
BliDatioo  of  the  error,  which  had  been  patronized  by  his  prede- 
cessor. Addressing  Maximian  the  Byzantine  patriarch,  lie 
characterised  Pelagianism  as  an  impiety  which  deserved  no 
Quarter.  Its  partizans,  he  admonished  the  patriarch  to  expel 
from  human  society,  lest  the  impious  system,  through  his  lemcy, 
should  revive.* 

These  synodal  canons  and  imperial  laws  were  fiJlowed  by  the 
rapid  declension  of  Pelagianism.  An  odium,  by  these  means, 
was  thrown  on  the  system,  which  covered  its  partizans  with  sus- 
picion and  unpopularity.  Its  enemies,  in  consequence,  imagined 
tbey  had  effected  its  destruction.  Prosper  composed  the  epi- 
taph  of  Pelagianism  and  Nestorianism,  which  he  denominated 
mother  and  daughter,  and  represented  as  buried  in  the  same 
fomb.^  But  the  triumph  was  ideal.  A  future  day  witnessed 
the  resurrection  of  the  entombed  theology.  The  ancient 
pontiffs,  after  a  lapse  of  many  years,  were  opposed  by  their 
more  modern  successors. 

The  controversy  on  grace,  free-will,  and  predestination  seemed, 
for  a  long  period  after  the  declension  of  Pelagianism,  to  sleep. 
Christendom,  says  Calmet  in  his  Dissertation  on  predestination, 
continued,  aiter  the  council  of  Orange,  to  enjoy,  on  these 
topics,  a  peace  of  three  hundred  years.  But  a  theological  dis- 
putation, similar  to  the  Pelagian,  originated  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury- Augustine,  refuting  Pelagian  free-will,  taught,  as  Galmet, 
Oodeau,  and  Mabillon  have  sl^wn,  the  doctrine  of  gratuitons 
predestination.  *  Predestination,'  said  the  African  saint,  'is  the 
precursor  of  grace ;  but  grace  is  the  donation  itselC  This 
theology,  insinuated  by  Augustine,  became  afterward  a  fertile 
source  of  contest  among  the  French  clergy. 

Oottescalcus  and  Raban,  in  this  controversy,  appeared  first 
in  the  arena  of  literary  combat.  Oottescalcus  was  a  monk  and 
distinguished  for  learning.  He  maintained  the  system  of  pre- 
destination, and  particular  redemptioQ,  which,  in  modem  times, 
has  been  called  Calvinism.  He  taught  the  kindred  doctrines 
of  Section  and  reprobation.  Raban  and  Hincmar,  indeed, 
represented  Oottescalcus  as  denying  fine-^ll  and  teaching 
predestination  to  sin  as  well  as  to  punishment.  This,  howeveri 
was  a  mere  calumny.  The  monk  rejected  every  insinuation 
of  the  kind  with  die  utmost  indignation.    The  vrieked,  Gottes- 

1  Bin.  S.  576,  577,  57B.    Alex.  10.  1S3. 
«  Proap.  1.  114.    Bray.  1.  209. 

*  Praedettiiiatio  est  gratiae  praeparatb ;  gratia  mro  Jam  ipM  doBAtipb  Aug.  Di 
Qraed.  o.  10.    Oodeaa.  6.  36S.    Oalmtft,  3. 3S4. 


cfdcus  declared,  were  not  compeDed  by  anrtieoessity'tarperpe* 
tmte  immorality,  and  would  be  panished  onty  for  Yoluntary 
transgression.' 

Raban,  Archbishop  of  Ment2,  oppoeed  Oottescalcus.  The 
archbishop  seems  to  have  admitted  election ;  but  denied  repnv 
bation*  He^cknowledged  predestinaoon  to  life ;  but  not  to 
death :  andy  like  many  other  polemics,  misrepresented  lii^- 
adversary.  He  wrote  to  Count  Eberard  and  Bishop  Notingus^ 
and  characterized  Ootoescalcus  as  a  perverter  of  religion  and  a 
forger  of  heresy.* 

Uottescalcus  and  Raban  were  not  left  to  single  combat;  but 
were  supported  by  some  of  the  ablest  theologians  and  the  most 
Delebratea  characters  of  the  day.  Hincmar,  Scotus,  and  AmCH 
larius  seconded  Raban;  whilst  Gottescalcns  was  patronized  by 
Remigius,  Bertram,  Prudentius,  Florus,  Lupus,  and  Pope 
Nicholas.  These  two  factions  maintained  their  own  particular 
views*  by  copious  quotations  from  the  fathers,  who  indeed  are 
a  kind  of  mercenary  soldiery,  whose  alliance,  ofiensive  and 
defensive,  may  be  obtained  by  all  theological  polemics  on  every 
topic  of  ecclesiastical  controversy.  Grottescalcus  and  Remigius 
oited  Augustine,  Fulgentius,  Jerome,  Isidorus,  and  Gregory  ( 
while  Raban  and  Hincmar  quoted  Chrysostom,  Oennadiusi 
Hilary,  Cyprian,  Cyril,  Boda,  and  Tbeodorus. 

The  shock  of  councils  followed  the  war  of  theologians.  Th* 
councils  of  Mentz  and  Quiercy  appeared  against  those  of  Valence 
and  Laneres,  as  Raban,  Hincmar,  and  Bcotus  had  encountered 
€k>ttesoaJM:;us,  Remigius,  and  Florus.  Gottescalcns  and  hid 
cause  were  first  tried  in  the  council  of  Mentz  in  846.  The 
Skonk  presented  his  confession  of  faith,  in  which  he  unfolded  his 
system  of  predestination  to  this  assembly.  The  synod  con* 
demned  Gk>ttescalcus  for  heresy,  and  sent  him  to  Hincmar, 
Archbishop  of  Rheims,  in  whose  diocese  he  had  been  ordained 
to  the  priesthood.* 

Gottescalcns  was  next  tried  in  the  councS  of  Quiercy  in  649, 
and  convicted  of  contumacy  and  heresy.  He  was,  in  conse- 
quence,  deposed  by  a  solemn  sentence,  from  the  priesth<>od, 
and  scourged,  without  mercy,  before  the  emperor  and  tha 
surrounding  prelacy.*  Ghnries  was  a  spectator  of  this  act  of 
inhumanity  and  feasted  his  royal  eyes  with  this  refined  enter- 
tainment. The  punishment  was  inflicted  with  the  utmost  cruel- 
ty,  so  that  Goitescalcus,  in  the  agony  of  tonnent,  threw  into 

«  Da  Pio,  %  52,  58.    Oalmet,  S,  1S6. 

•  MabiUon,  2,  6S1.    Mezeniy,  1«  409.    Oalmet,  3,  4t4,  4M.    Ckide&a,  6,  369 

•  Ou  Pin,  2,  53.     Labbe  0,  l04a    Mabninn,  2.  2S6.    Oodeau,  6,  132. 

«  n  fut  condaran^,  comme  lieretiqae.    Oalmet,  3,  4M.    InTeatiia  faaflreticaB  cf 
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the  firp  a  book  which  he  had  wcittea  in  &vour  of  his  system 
He  ivas  thea  cast  iato  prisoa,  where  he  was  doomed  to  suffer 
the  greatest  privations. 

But  the  decisions  of  Mentz  and  Quiercy  were  afterward  re- 
scinded by  those  of  Valence  and  Langres.  The  synod  of  Valence, 
composed  of  the  prelacy  from  the  three  provinces  of  Lyons, 
Aries,  and  Vienna,  met  in  866,  and  empbyed  all  its  authority 
to  sanction  the  theory  of  Gottescalcus  and  overthrow  the  system 
of  Hincmar.  The  Valeotian  &thers  accordingly  issued  six 
canons,  which  treated  on  free-will  and  predestination,  and  which 
e$tablished  election,  reprobation,  and  particular  redemption.^ 
The  third  cajQon  teaches  the  predestination  of  the  elect  to  life, 
and  the  predestination  of  the  wicked  to  death.  The  fourth 
represents  the  decision  of  Quiercy,  in  &vour  of  universal  re- 
demption, as  a  grand  error,  useless,  hurtful,  and  contraiy  to 
the  truth.  The  sacred  synod,  on  these  pomts,  professed  to 
follow  Cyprian,  Hilary,  Ambrosius,  Jerome,  Augustine,  and 
tjr^dition. 

The  Valentians  treated  Scotus  with  great  severity.  His 
popositions,  unfit  for  pious  ears,  contained,  according  to  these 
aoly  bishops, '  a  comment  of  the  devil  rather  than  an  armment 
for  the  truth ;  while  his  silly  work,  full  of  confusion,  exnibited 
trifling  and  foolish  fables,  calculated  to  create  a  disgust  for  the 
purity  of  the  faith.*^  His  producdon  indeed,  on  this  subject, 
was  a  distinguished  specimen  of  folly  and  extravagance. 

The  council  of  Valence,  according  to  the  statement  of  Sir- 
mond,  Godeau,  Mabillon,  and  even  Hincmar,  condemned  the 
&ith  of  Quiercy.  The  canons  of  Quiercy,  says  Sirmond,  were 
expbded  by  the  synod  of  Valence.  A  similar  statement  is  sivea 
by  .Godeau,  Mabillon,  and  Hincmar  himself.^  These  auUiors, 
though  attached  to  Romanism,  admit  the  repugnance  of  the 
synod  of  Valence  to  those  of  Mentz  and  Quiercy. 

The  Valentian  council  was  confirmed  by  Pope  Nicholas. 
This  pontiff  was  highly  dissatisfied  with  the  condemnation  and 
imprisonment  of  Gottescalcus.     The  inhumanity  of  Hincmar 

^  Lea  eveqaes  j  reconnoiBSent  hardement  la  predettination  des  boDA  a  la  yie  eter* 
nelle,  et  celle  des  mechazui  a  la  mort  eternelle.    Oalmet,  3.  420. 

Fatemar  praedestiaationem  electonun  ad  vitam,  et  praedefltmationein  tmpionmi 
•d  mortem.    Labb^  9,  1151. 

Ha  confessent  qd'u  y  a  one  predeatinatbn  des  impiea  a  la  mort  eternelle.  Godeao, 
S.  150.    CalmeV  3.  489.    MabilUon,  3,  46. 

Propter  iaatilitatem,  vel  etiam  nozietatem,  et  enorem  coatrariam  Teritati.  Labbe» 
0.  1152. 

llf  Domment  mie  erande  erreorropimon  de  oeaz,  qui  diaent  que  le  aaag  do  Jeaoa 
OKnut  a  et6  r^anan  poor  lea  impiea.    Oodeau,  6.  150. 

'Oommeatum  Diaboli  podoa  qnam  argomentom  aliquod  fidei.  Ineptaa  qmeati 
■ncwlaa,  et  anilegpene  fabolas,  Scottommqae  pultokparitatii  fidei  nauseam  inferoa 
lea.     Mabilbn,  3.  46.    Labb.  10.  129. 

•Labb.  9. 1162.    (3odea%  6. 150.    MabiUoii,  3.  46.    Oalmet»  3.  490, 
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aiid  his  faction  eiLcited  the  ind^atkm  of  the  faierarch*  He 
cited  Hincmar  and  Gottescalcus  to  Rome  tor  the  purpose  of 
fiirther  investigation.  This,  however,  Hinomar  evaded.  But 
Prudentius  transmitted  the  canons  of  Valence  to  Nicholas  tat 
confirmation,  and  these,  accordingly,  received  the  sanction  of 
the  pontifE' 

Confirmed,  in  this  manner,  by  the  authority  of  the  pope,  the 
canons  of  Valence  were  also  approved  by  Ae  council  of  Lan* 
gres.  This  assembly  met  in  859,  and  having  coimidered  tibe 
Valentian  decisions  mi  grace,  fi-ee-will,  and  prraestination,  con- 
ferred on  them  the  full  sanction  of  its  authority.* 

The  controversy  on  grace,  ftee-will,  and  election,  was  littlo 
agitated  from  the  ninth  till  the  sixteenth  century.  The  school- 
men indeed  exercised  their  pens  on  these  differwit  topics,  and 
discussed  their  knotty  subjects  with  their  accustomed  subtihty  s 
and  their  disputations  on  these  points  exhibited,  as  usual,  a 
great  variety  of  sense  and  phraseology.'  But  these  disquisitions 
were  carried  on  in  the  secrecy  of  the  schools,  rather  than  oa 
the  public  theatre  of  the  world  ;  and,  in  consequence,  excited 
little  general  interest  * 

The  reformation  under  Luther  and  Calvin  rekindled  the  com 
troversy.  Luther  had  studied  the  theology  of  Augustine  and 
Aquinas,  and  embraced  their  system.  C^vin  also  adopted  the 
same  theory,  which  represents  predestination  cis  entirely  ^[ra» 
tuitous  and  unconditional,  and  which,  in  general,  had  been 

SLtronized  in  the  Latin  communion.  Many  of  the  Romish 
eologians,  therefore,  firom  their  aversion  to  alleged  heresy^ 
shifted  their  ground,  and  countenanced  conditional  election, 
founded  on  the  foresight  of  human  merit.  Calmet  acknowledges 
this  variation  with  the  utmost  candour.  *  This  question,'  says 
the  learned  Benedictine,  '  hasr  often  changed  its  phasis  in  the 
church.'  Arsdekin,  with  equal  ingenuousness,  makes  a  similar 
confession,  and  admits,  on  this  point,  *  a  wide  diversity  of 
opinion  even  at  this  tinte  among  the  Romish  doctors.'^  The 
one  party  advocate  the  unconditionalpredestinatioii  which  has 
smce  been  denominated  Calvinism.    'The  other  foction,  opposing 

>  Le  Pape  lea  approiiTa.    Oahnet^  8.  490.    HabillcNii,  %  6SS. 

•Morery,  5»  45.    Malrinon,  3. 79. 

s  Oalmet,  3.  491.    Botseaet,  3a 

*  Oette  question  a  chang6  de  face  plus  d*ane  fob  datu  l^Bgllfe.    Oalmet,  3.'47iL 

Inter  Doctorei  Oadiolieoa,  magna  est  etkm  boo  taupore,  MQteatianim  diaem 
pantia.    Andekin,  1.  360.    Bomt  3S.    Da  Pin,  3.  728. 

n  7  aToit  deox  sentimens  panm  lap  theologiena  de  1*  eglise  Bomaine.  Mem. 
•nrlaPred.  169. 

^Luther,  qni  avoit  etadi6  la  tfaeologie  de  Thomaa  d'  Aqnin,  embraaaa  cette  doe* 
trine.  OalTin  tomba'  dans  lea  m^mes  lentimetts.  Mem.  155,  156.  Oeme  qui 
Muvent  lee  sentiments  de  St.  Angastin,  se  fatigoent  Talnemeut  a  pircmver  qaik  ss 
Mat  OaWmittfla.    Lintoai,  10. 7S. 
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die  predestioamQ  kypoChesU,  support  the  system  which  hai 
since  been  called  Arminianisnu^ 

The  celebrated  council  of  Trent  exemplified  the  diversity  of 
sentimentt  which,  on  this  subject,  reigned  in  the  Romish  com^ 
munity.  The  F ranciacans,  in  this  assembly,  opposed  the  Domi* 
nicans,  and  theologian  encountered  theologian.  One  party 
which  included  the  most  esteemed  doctors,  maintained  uncon- 
ditional and  gratuitous  predestination ;  and,  in  favour  of  this 
opinion,  quoted  the  apostolic  authority  of  John  and  Paul,  to 
whom  they  added  Augustine,  Scotus,  and  Aquinas.  Another 
party  accused  this  system  of  impiety,  making  God  partiad  and 
anjust,  subverting  free-will,  encouraging  men  in  sin»  and 
abandoning  them  to  despair.  These  connicting  opinions  had  a 
neutralizing  effect  on  the  canons  of  this  convention.  The  design, 
in  their  composition,  was  to  satisfy  each  party ;  and  the  result 
therefore  was  an  unmeaning  compromise.  Calmet  admits  their 
emission  of  any  decision,  on  the  manner  and  motives  of  election 
and  reprobation.' 

The  cotitroversy  wa3  continued  after  the  council  of  Trent  with 
the  bitterest  animosity.  The  Rhemists,  Dominicans,  and  Janse* 
nists  arrayed  themselves  against  the  Molinists^  Franciscans,  and 
Jesuits.  The  university  ofParis  opened  a  battery  against  those 
of  Louvain  and  Douay ;  and  the  French  a^inst  ^e  Bekian 
clergy.  The  hosule  factions,  on  these  ocpasions,  fought  meir 
diedfogical  batdea  with  shocking  violence  and  fury. 

The  Rhemists,  in  their  annotatioos,  bfivei  in  strong  language, 
advocated  ujdconditional  election^  The  c^ect,  say  these  com- 
inentafiors  in  their  observations  on  Paul  to  the  Ronmns,  Ephe- 
sians,  and  Thessalonians,  are  called  according  to  the  good-will 
or  eternal  decree  of  God,  and  not  aqoording  to  the  purpose  or 
will  of  man*  The  divine  foreknowledge  is  not  a  rpere  provisiofa 
of  human  works,  influenced  by  ordinary  provi^lence  or  natural 
strenffth ;  but  cemprehends  an  act  of  God's  will  to  his  elect 
God  baa  predestinated  these  elect  to  aeonformity  widi  bis  Son* 
The  call,  santifioation,  perseverance,  and  glorification  are  the 
effiacts  of  free  efection  aed  predestination.  Jacob  was  a  figure 
of  the  elected,  and-  Esau  of  the  reprobated.  God's  mercy  is 
displayed  on  the  former,  md  his  justipe  on  the  latter*  Predes- 
tination is  to  be  ascribed,  not  to  man's  merit,  but  to  God's 
nercy.  The  Almighty  has  chosen  some  as  vessels  of  election, 
and  left  others  as  vessels  of  wrath  to  be  lost  in  sin.  God  has 
predestinated  his  people  to  glory  through  the  merits,  not  of 
man,  but  of  his  beloved  Son.     He  calls  some,  by  bis  etcrna] 

.  I  Th«  lorlptvftl  Yiews  ai  Amuaiut  differ  Mq  ectlo  &om  tb«  semi-PelitgianiBiii 
«i  the  Jeeoito  Md  oiker  PApiat*.    [T.  a  S. 

s  Paolo,  1.  832.    Da  Pin,  8.  488.     Calmet,  3.  491.     Mw*  164-169*        ..    , 
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decfae^  to  tbe  &ub ;  while  he  baves  othere  to  duksess  and 
infidelity.' 

The  i^noipal  pcraoii$»  whose  poblicatioiis  aad  opinkyos  oa 
this  subjectt  excited  coutesUf  were  Molina^  Leteiost  Haiofli, 
Janseniua,  and  QoesaeL  The  works  of  these  auihors  raised 
dreadfol  cosimockMis  in  Spain*  Belgium,  France^  and  Italy. 

The  Spanish  controversy  originated  in  the  publicatian  of  Mo- 
lina's work,  on  the  Concord  of  Grace  and  Free-will*  The  Jesuit 
Molina  Was  bom  at  Cuenca  in  Spain.  He  became  professor  of 
theology  at  Evoia  in  Portugal^  and  died  in  Madrid,  anno  1600. 
His  bodCf  which  ocoasioDed  snch  aagry  and  useless  contentkns, 
was  jpublished  in  1588,  and  atsempted  to  reconcile  divine  grace 
and  free-will  by  a  theory  which  its  author  called  the  Middle 
Science*  His  discovery,  when  divested  of  its  novel  diction^ 
founded  the  purposes  of  Ood  on  the  divine  fbresigkt  of  the 
merit  and  good  works  of  men.^ 

Molina's  work  had  the  honour  of  being  both  approved  and 
oondemned  in  an  infalltbie  communion.  The  Dominicans,  on 
this  subject*  encountered  the  Jeenits.  Attached  to  the  ftiitfa  of 
Augustine  and  Aquinas,  as  well  as  mindful  of  their  ancient 
enmity  to  the  Jesuits^  the  finrmer  society  commenced  a  vigoioos 
attack  on  Molinism.  The  Middle  Science,  these  partisans  of 
predestination  lepresented  as  a  system  of  Pehj^anism.  The 
Jesuits,  on  the  contrary,  defended  MoUna's  Middle  Science, 
ftrhich  they  extolled  as  truth  and  Chrisdanity*  The  theory 
which  the  one  called  heresy,  the  other  denominated  Cathohoisnsu 
Each  par^  jpublished  iu  theses,  brimfuU  of  virulence  and 
sar oasot  The  two  fections  vented  their  indignatbn  with  such 
fury,  that  the  king  of  Spain  had  to  interfere,  fer  the  purpose  4>f 
allaying  their  matual  rage  and  keeping  the  peace  t  while  all 
the  royal  authority  was  found  incompetent  entirely  to  snppress 
Ae  theok)^cal  wan' 

The  umversity  of  Salamanca,  on  this  speculation^  assailed  the 
university  of  Aloila.  The  former  seminary,  in  nine  propositions, 
proscribed  Molinism^  The  latter,  having  subjected  the  work  to 
m  rigid  examination  for  a  whcde  year,  vouched  for  ifes  catho> 
licism,  and  conformity  to  scripture,  councils,  fathers,  and 
echoolmen.^    Of  the  two  learned  and  orthodox  colleges,  the 

1  Rhem.  Aimot  on  Bom.  TliL  2S.  99,  SO.  et  ix.  10.  14-ie.  99.  Bph.  i  4. 
t  Tbe«.  ii.  13. 

*  Afidelriii,  1.  ass.     Morerf,  S.  56S.  et  0.  305.    Mem.  SIS. 

*  Lm  Domfaiiotiiiw  I'  sttmiieratit  TiTeiaent.  Lea  ie&aitm  1e  defenderetit  ^ 
vSme.  OalmeC,  3.  495.  lies  deax  efdret  e^nnnieneereiit  ft  a'  ecbaaffer  en 
■•ptffnie,  1*  on  eentra  V  Mttte,  cP  one  auniierft  icfttidaleQBe.  Mem.  tar  PvedetL 
193.  StS. 

Le«  Jf^fluites  triit  tri^t-emfifirni«es  ii  montrer  qa'  fli  ne  aofit  ni  Pefhisient  li 
P«mi*Peltigiens.     Limiera,  10.  79. 
«  L' uoiTersit^  de  SftlMBfltique  le  ceiiMira.    Mem.  999,  939. 
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\cme  censured  as  etror,  the  system  which  the  odier  petrDnsseil 
as  truth  and  Romanism. 

The  loquiaition  of  Spaio,  on  this  topic,  attacked  die  Inqui- 
sition of  PortugaL  The  latter  declared  the  Concord  of  Grace 
.  and  Free  Will  free  from  all  suspicion  of  error*  But  the  ibrmc^, 
always  favourable  to  the  Dominicans,  censured  a  number  of 
propositions,  extracted  from  Molina's  cetebrated  p9)duction.> 
The  peninsular  inquisitors,  the  professed  enemies  of  mercy 
and  heresy  and  the  avowed  friends  of  inhumanity  and  Roman- 
ism, differed  on  a  question  of  which  they  were  toe  accredited 
and  iofficial  judges,  and  whose  sentence  entailed  death,  in  all 
its  horrors,  on  its  devoted  victim. 

Two  Roman  pontiffs,  Clement  and  Paul,  next  |m>nounced 
different  sentences  on  this  question.  The  controversy  was 
transferred  Srom  the  holy  office  to  the  holy  see,  and  from  Spain 
to  Italy.  Clement  the  Eighth,  who  then  occupied  the  pontifical 
throne,  established  the  Congregation  of  Helps  for  the  dedsion 
of  this  contest  This  assembly  consisted  of  ten  consultors,  who 
were  the  appointed  judges,  and  who  met  for  the  first  time  in 
1598.  The  Dominicans  and  Jesuits  argued  their  several 
systems,  before  this  convention,  and  awaited  its  sentence  with 
anxiety. 

The  Congregation,  under  his  infallibility's  immediate  superin- 
tendence, rejected  Molina^s  theory  of  a  middle  science,  and  con- 
demned sixty  of  his  propositions.  This  decision,  in  tiie  eleventh 
session,  represented  the  Spanish  speculator's  sentiments  imi  pre- 
destination as  consonant  with  ikoae  of  Faustus,  Cassian,  and  the 
Pelagians,  and  contrary,  not  only  to  AiMfustine,  and  Aquinas, 
but  also  to  sacred  writ  and  the  canons  ofcouncils.' 

Paul  the  Fifth,  who  succeeded  Clement  in  1605,  proceeded  in 
a  course  widely  diflferent  firom  his  predecessor.  He  issued  no 
determination.  His  design,  lest  he  should  ofiend  the  French 
king  who  protected  the  Jesuits,  or  the  Spanish  monarch  who 
patronized  the  Jansenists,  was,  not  the  decision,  but  the  sup- 
pression of  the  controversy.  His  supremacy,  therefore,  after 
many  solenm  deliberations,  evaded  a  definitive  sentence :  and, 

Oompfaitenfb  ITaiTeraitM  MoUihb  Conoordkiii  p«r  Munm  itttBgnmi  rigido  ez> 
Mnini  subjecit.  UniTenitatb  ealculo  declantor,  in  Molinn  Conoordim  continari 
nnam  et  Oatholioun  doctrinam.    Andekm,  1.  325. 

>  Oinni  eiTorit  saspickme  libemta.    Andekin,  1.  325.    Cabn^t,  3.  495. 

L'  inquintioii  d'  Bepagne^  toajowa  laToraUe  anx  Dominicaiiis.  Mem.  243.  lUi, 
ex  Moline  Ooncordia,  propodtionea  aliqaaB  modo  couanraront.    Andekin,  1.  326. 

*  On  declara  que  le  sentunont  de  Mouna,  toachant  la  predestinatkni,  etoit  noa 
aeolement  cantndre  i  la  doctrine  de  Saint  Thomaa,  et  de  Saint  Angoatin,  mail  ea 
core  A  V  ecritore  sainte,  aax  decrets  dea  conciles,  et  confbrme  A  celle  de  Gasaiea 
•t  de  Fanate.    Galmet.  Dias.  3.  4S6.    Amonr,  40»  44i  45, 100, 123. 

La  conaregation  declara  qae  Molina  etoit  diana  des  sentimena  semblablee  4  oeas 
dea  Pelagiena.    Mejn.  233, 236.    Oalmet,  3.  497.    Tboan.  6.  24L 
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idvising  both  to  modify  their  expressionfl  and  to  abstain  from 
mutual  obloquy,  left  each  faction  to  enjoy  its  own  opinions.* 

Each  party,  in  consequence,  as  nnght  be  expected,  claimed 
die  victorr.  The  Dominicans  averred  that  Uie  decision,  if 
announced,  would  have  been  in  their  favour :  and  this  was  the 
general  opinion.  The  Jesuits,  on  the  contrary,  shouted  triumph, 
and,  patronised  by  the  greater  part  of  European  Christendom, 
contemned  the  empty  boasts  of  the  enemy* 

France  and  the  Netherlands  became  the  scene  of  this  contro- 
versy, which  had  raged  with  such  feariul  animosity  in  Spain  and 
Italy.  The  belligerents,  on  this  occasion,  were  the  Jesuits  and 
Jansenists,  as  on  me  former,  the  Jesuits  and  Dominicans.  The 
Dominican  ardor,  through  time  and  the  suggestions  of  prudence, 
had  cooled,  and  this  party,  in  consequence,  had,  in  general,  leh 
the  field.  But  their  place  was  well  supplied  by  the  fiery  zeal 
of  the  Jansenists,  who,  in  the  support  of^  their  system,  spurned 
every  idea  of  prudence  or  caution.  These  two  leading  factions  s 
soon  drew  into  the  vortex  of  contention,  kings,  parliaments, 
pontiffs,  prelates^  doctors,  nuns,  universities,  and  councils. 

The  Jansenists,  who  now  in  place  of  the  Dominicans,  entered 
the  arena  against  the  Jesuits,  took  their  name  from  Jansenius, 
a  bishop  in  the  Romish  communion,  and  a  doctor  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Lonvain.  His  work,  which  he  styled  Aujgustine,  and 
which  treated  on  grace,  free  will,  and  predestination,  was  pub-> 
lished  at  Louvain  m  1640.  The  author,  who  was  celebrated  for 
bis  learning  and  piety,  undertook  to  deUver  not  his  own,  but 
Augustine's  sentiments  on  Divine  Grace  and  human  imbecili^. 
He  even  transcribed  in  many  instances  his  patron's  own  words. 
The  faith  of  the  Roman  saint  was  like  its  author,  idolized  in  the 
Romish  communion.  Jansenius,  thereibre,  wished  to  shield 
himself  under  the  authority  of  his  mighty  name.  But  the 
march  of  events  and  the  sap  of  time  had  wrought  their  accus* 
tomed  changes,  and  manifested  on  this  topic  the  mutability  of 
human  opinions.  Many  who  revered  Augustine's  name  had 
renounced  his  theology,  though  others  still  adhered  to  his 
ancient  system- 
France  and  the  Netherlands  encountered  each  other  on  the 
subject  of  Jansenism.  The  latter,  in  general  embraced  this 
theory,  which  the  fermer  as  generally  rejected.  Pope  Urban, 
but  in  vain,  condemned  the  work  entitled  Augustiiius,  as  fraught 
with  several  errors.  Many  misinterpreted  bis  manifesto,  and 
still  more  disregarded  its  authority.  The  doctors  of  Louvain, 
like  the  authors  of  Port-Royal,  persevered  in  their  support  of 

A  Paul  V.  n'svoit  enoon  liea  decide.  Morerj,  3.  568.  Litam  poiteA  in  toi 
Mio  pcMoit  Pnau  Fiqp»V.  Jamiii,  5. 1S8.  AaMfiur,  89,  40.  Oalme^  8,  48f 
BAOifet,  3.  380 
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the  condemned  fystenu  Tbe  popbb  populatiott  of  HoUasd 
also,  throog^  the  agency  and  iafluenoe  of  Arnold,  ^^X),  in  1674, 
sought  an  asylum  in  that  country,  embraced  the  same  sentimeots. 
The  Dutch  and  Belgian  professors  of  Romanism,  clergy  and 
laity,  continued  in  genetal,  notwithstanding  the  sentences  of 
popes  and  inquisitions,  to  patroaize  Jansenism.^  Tbe  two  na^ 
tions  in  this  manner,  Taried  and  adopted  jamng  systems,  in  the 
precincts  of  an  unernxig  oommunbn. 

The  French  were  divided,  though  the  majority  of  its  prelacy 
&voured  Jesuitism.  This  natbn,  however,  esca^^ed  the  agita* 
tion  of  this  controversy  tOl  1644 ;  and  hostilities,  till  1649,  were 
confined  to  a  literary  war  of  polemical  writers,  which  was  suc- 
ceeded bv  excommunication,  interdict,  incarceration,  banisb- 
ment,  and  confisoalion* 

The  Jansenists  opened  this  wordy  campaign  with  great  spirit 
and  ability*  An  overwhelming  phalanx  of  their  authors,  on 
^this  occasion,  sdzed  the  pen.  Cyran,  Arnold,  Nicok,  Quesnel, 
and  Pascal  displayed  all  the  powers  of  learning  and  eloquence. 
All  these  were  men  of  genius  and  erudition,  and  actuated  with 
the  deepest  detestation  of  Jesuitism.  Pascal,  by  the  ptHgnancy 
of  his  satire,  rendoned  the  enemy  ridiculous.  His  Provincial 
Letters  written  agabst  the  hostile  faction,  are,  says  Voltainet 
models  of  eloquence  and  ridicule,  and  ccnnbine  the  wit  of  Mo» 
liecre  with  the  sublimity  of  Bossuet.  The  production,  indeed^ 
exhibits  not  only  the  exceUeace  of  taste  and  style,  but  also  all 
the  force  of  reason  and  rafllery .' 

This  party  also  assailed  ^le  Ibe  with  another  weapon  of  m 
more  flayihy,  but  more  deceitfiil  kind.  This  consisted  in  <  lying 
wonders,'  which  tbcar  auAors  called  thundeivpeals,  but  their 
opponents  fictions  and  fimciiul  convubbna,  which  dazzled  tha 
spectatOT,  endnrrasaed  tbe  adversary,  and  astonished  the  world* 
The  sick,  who  had  been  restored  to  health,  the  Uind,  the  deaf, 
the  dumb,  and  the  lame,  who  had  been  enabled  to  see,  hear, 
speak,  and  walk,  demonstratsad  to  the  eye  of  superstitbn  and 
(mdulity,  the  truth  of  their  heaven^^ittested  system. 

The  Jesuits  assumed  similar  arms,  and  endeavoured,  as  well 
as  they  could,  to  ply  counteracting  asgument  and  invective. 
Bat  a  miserable  want  of  literary  talent,  at  this  time,  characteriaed 
this  fiustkm.  Their  whole  array  could  not  supply  a  single  maa 
of  ffenius  and  learning,  capable  of  oDeeting  tnose  who,  in  tin 
field  of  theokgicsd  oratroveny,  figured  to  siwh  advantage  in 
the  hostile  raidts»    Though  remarkable,  in  general,  for  prudence 

1  Orta  eM6  inter  thaologos  Belgii  deMidia.  Labb.  21. 17S0.  Let  tfa6ol9giena  w 
pmnm^ermL    CalM^Dui.  S.  4S3.    SfMerr,  &  Si.    BttUMt,  2.  SI.    Bieai.  t73. 

•LmJjmem  IViMiiuM«pMntpoiar«inodi^daMMMbA*«l»aMM,eta» 
bon  MM.  Man.  884.  nd.  S.  S4. 
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lUid  oantion,  the  infatuated  men,  an  thidoocasion^  alao  attempted 
miracles  to  confront  those  of  their  oppaneiitfl ;  but  were  again 
beaten  b j  the  enemy  in  tUs  kind  of  fBaniififaoture.  Their  miracu- 
lous exmbitions  only  afibrded  a  laugh  to  the  spehctator,  and 
exposed  their  authors  to  <x>ntempt.  The  prodigies  of  their 
rivals  abne  were  in  fitshioa.  But  these  buoj^rs,  as  they  ap« 
peared,  in  jugglery  and  legerdemain,. were  supported  m  the  war 
Dy  kings,  popes,  anathemas,  excomfBranication,  exile,  imprison- 
ment, and  the  tan^ble  loffic  of  guns,  bayonets,  and  dragoons, 
^v^n  the  felminations  of  papal  buQs  Allowed  the  shmdc;  of 
theological  discission  and  miraculous  display. 

This  faction,  however,  notwithstanding  their  awkwardness  in 
writing  and  miracles,  had,  at  this  time,  ol^ained  the  favour  of 
the  Bcman  pontiff  and  of  the  French  king  and  clergy.  Their 
present  prosperity  in  the  Frendi  kingdom  formed  a  strikinff 
contrast  with  dieir  former  adversity*  The  Parisian  faculty  of 
theology,  as  well  as  the  French  church  and  pariiament,  opposed 
diis  society  on  its  early  intioduction  into  France*  The  Faculty 
in  1654,  accused  them  of  every  atrocity,  of  strife,  wrangling, 
contention,  envy,  and  rebellion,  which  endanger  religion,  trouble 
the  church,  and  tend  to  destruction  rather  than  to  edification, 
and  petitioned  the  parUament  to  expel  them  from  the  kingdom* 
The  parliament,  accordingly,  in  1594,  banished  the  whole 
company  from  the  nation,  as  enemies  of  the  king,  corruptera 
of  youth,  and  disturbers  of  the  pmhlic  peace.^ 

But  die  society  afterwards  retunied,and  were  patronised  by 
the  Frendi  king  and  clergy,  as  well  as  by  the  Roman  pontiflEl 
The  French  prelacy  in  consequence,  to  mt  number  ot  eighty^ 
eight,  favouring  Jesuitism  and  inftuenoed  by  its  partisans,  soli- 
cited hiiB  infalubility.  Pope  insooent  the  Tendi,  for  his  official 
decision  on  this  momentous  question  of  Jansenism*  But  deven 
of  the  bishops,  notwithstanding  the  unity  of  die  Romish  comh 
raunitm,  varied  from  their  fellows ;  and  for  several  reasons  which 
they  enfumerated,  soeb  as  ibe  difficulty  of  the  subject,  the  unfits 
ness  of  the  time,  and  the  pvofHiety  of  aQowing  a  Frenoh  synod 
tr>  finish  a  French  cootrovOTsy,  they  depreci^  papal  interfe^ 
xenoe.  But  die  pontiff  compUed  with  the  majonty,  and,  in  • 
definitive  sentenoe  issued  in  1663,  denounoed  JanseBism»  which 
had  been  reduced  tirfive  proposkicne^  as  ftanog^  wiih  rashness^ 
impiety,  scandal,  blasphemy,  felsehood,  and  heresy.' 

>QMre]M,fitea,diiflldb»  ccfalmindBt^  msiiirtlMgy  rsbiafioae,  ▼tiiwyiu  *!*• 
■Dras  indacere:  ]||8  4^  cansis,  hanc  aocietetem  in  reUsioQu  negotio  pencolosai* 
ridori;  nt  qpse  pacetti  eccle^  contarbet,  et  tn^gis  ad  dM|tnict(oneni  qvatn  aedifr 
oationem  pertmeat    Timanos,  S.  4S0. 

Bs  forent  htaaoB  du  Romarae,  eomme  eMTUptean  de  la  jmaeaae,  pertorlMrtBiirii 
da  repoi  pablk,  et  ennendii  da  roi    Pani^l,  10.  64.    Iiiiiiien,  7.  228. 

s  Labb.  21. 1643, 1«4I.    Mem.  SIS.    MoMi,5.9S     9ii«ldb,  9.  ISa 
3.831.    Amoar,  67. 425. 
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An  assembly  of  the  French  prelacy  in  1664,  convened  and 
influenced  by  Cardinal  Mazarin,  who  was  an  enemy  of  the 
JansenistSy  unanimously  accepted  the  papal  decision.  The 
same  was  also  sanctioned  by  his  most  Christian  majesty's  royal 
authority.  The  Parisian  Faculty  of  Theology  next  received 
the  bull ;  but  not  like  the  clergy,  with  unanimity.  Sixty  of  its 
doctors,  notwithstanding  popish  harmony,  protested  and  ap- 
pealed from  the  pope  to  the  parliament' 

Pope  Alexander  the  Seventh  next  interposed  his  supreme 
authority.  The  Jansenists  distinguished  between  right  and 
feet,  and  admitted  that  the  five  propositions  were,  by  right, 
condemned ;  but,  in  fact,  were  not  in  the  work  of  Jansenius. 
Alexander  in  1656,  renewed  his  predecessor's  constitution,  and 
extended  it  to  both  ri^ht  and  fact  He  also  prescribed  a  for- 
mulary in  1665,  to  be  signed  by  all  the  French  clergy :  and  all 
he  declared,  who  should  gainsay  it,  would  incur  the  indignation 
of  Almighty  Ood  and  the  blessed  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul. 

Four  prelates,  Arnold,  Buzenval,  Pavilion,  and  Coulet,  with 
many  of  the  inferior  clergy,  refused  to  sign,  notwithstanding  the 
pope's  interdict  and  excommunications.  The  nuns  of  Port- 
royal  also  followed  the  example  of  these  bishops.  Dreadful  con- 
fusion ensued.  A  process  was  commenced  for  the  deposition  of 
the  refractory  prelates.  The  nuns  of  Port-royal  were  torn  from 
their  cloisters,  and  the  feeble  captives,  armed  only  with  inno- 
cence and  simplicity,  and  guaraed  by  a  squadron  of  soldiery, 
were  conveyed  to  strange  convents,  cmd  their  nunnery,  once  the 
object  of  their  fondest  attachment  and  now  their  deepest  regret, 
was  razed  from  the  foundation. 

But  Clement  the  Ninth,  in  the  meantime,  proceeded,  not- 
withstanding papal  unity,  to  overthrow  the  acts  of  his  predeces- 
sors, Innocent  and  Alexander.  His  supremacy,  in  1668,  amid 
theological  commotion  and  war,  issued  an  edict  of  pacification* 
He  modified  the  formnlaiy  of  Alexander,  and  permitted  the 
dissatisfied  clergy  to  interpret  his  predecessor's  rescript  in  their 
ow^  sense,  and  to  subscribe  in  smcerity.  These  accordingly 
signed  for  the  right  in  sincerity,  and  preserved  for  die  ract 
mental  reservation  and  a  respecuul  silence.  This  modification, 
which  difihsed  joy  through  tne  nation,  was  called  the  peace  of 
Clement,  and  continued  with  slight  interruptions  for  thir^-fi)ur 
years.* 

Clement  the  Tenth,  who  succeeded  to  the  popedom,  seems 

1  Les  Doctenn  de  Sorboime  so  tro€Tant  partagez :  Boixante  DocteaTs  protesterant 
et  en  appellerent  an  Parlement.   Mem.  anr.  FrcNi.  874,  27S.   Volt  9.  S9.    Bauaset^ 

9.  331.    Labb.  21. 1648, 1644.    Moraii,  5.  22.    Jnema,  5.  18S,   119.    Lemier^ 

10.  257. 

'  Clement  ■'empreiaa  de  douMr  h  pmz  a  Teffliae.    Mbrari,  3.  454.    Booiaet,  I 
837*340. 
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to  have  countenanced  the  pacificafioQ  effected  by  his  prede* 
cessor.  Innocent  the  Eleventh,  hi  b  successor,  not  only  concurred 
in  the  act  of  paciBcation  and  in  the  repeal  of  Alexander's 
Constitation  and  Formulary,  but  also,  notwithstanding  papal 
unanimity,  probably  adopted  Jansenism  and  certainly  pa- 
tronized its  partizans.  His  holiness,  in  the  opinion  of  znany, 
embraced  their  system,  though  formerly  denounced  in  pontifical 
anathemas.  During  his  whole  papacy  he  had  constant  inteiv 
course  with  its  patrons,  whom  he  honoured  with  his  favour  and 
commendation,  and  supported  with  his  friendship  and  protection. 
The  calumny  and  punishments  which  they  had  endured,  he 
regarded  as  unmerited  and  unjust  persecution.  Their  conduct, 
he  respected,  as  far  superior  to  that  of  their  opponents,  whom 
he  hated,  and  who,  in  return  detested  his  supremacy.  This 
treatment  of  the  persecuted  secured,  as  might  oe  expected,  the 
gratitude  and  attachment  which  they  always  manifested  to  this 

g>nti£f.     Innocent,  in  this  manner,  retracted  the  decisions  of 
rmer  pontiffs  and  displayed  the  variations  of  Romanism.^ 
Clement  the  Eleventh,  in  defiance  of  unity,  overturned  the 

Sacification  of  Clement  the  Ninth  and  the  patronage  of  Innocent 
le  Eleventh.  He  also  confirmed  and  renewed  the  constitu- 
tions of  Innocent  the  Tenth  and  Alexander  the  Sevendi 
against  Jansenism,  and  denounced  a  work  of  Quesnel's  on  the 
New  Testament.  The  condenination  of  this  book,  which  he  had 
formerly  praised,  manifested  papal  inconsistency,  and  rekindled 
the  theological  war  in  aggravated  horrors,  through  the  French 
nation. 

Quesnel,  a  priest  of  the  Oratory  and  an  abettor  lof  Janse- 
nism, inwove  nis  system  with  great  eloquence  and  address  in 
his  moral  reflections  on  the  New  Testament  This  theory,  in 
his  composition,  which  was  distinguished  by  its  elegance  and 
simplicity,  assumed  the  fairest  aspect  and  the  most  pleasing 
ferm. 

This  work  on  its  publication  was  eulogized  by  Bossuet, 
Vialart,  Noailles,  TJrfe,  the  Parisian  Faculty,  the  French  king, 
and  the  Roman  pondff.  Bossuet,  Bishop  of  Meaux,  composed 
a  Vindication  of  QuesnePs  Moral  Reflections.  Vialart,  Bishop 
of  Chalons,  respected  for  his  wisdom  and  piety,  having  sub- 
mitted the  work  to  a  careful  examination,  approved,  and,  in 
1671,  recommended  it  to  the  clergy  and  laity  of  his  diocese 

^  lb  cfDt  m^me  occxuk  le  Pape  d'etre  Jansenigte,  Mem.  376. 

Ixmocoat  XI.  haissoit  lee  Jesaites  et  temoignoit  faire  grand  cob  dee  Jansenistef. 
Moreri,  5.  12S.  On  accnia  ce  jpape  de  n'avoir  cefls6  d'entretenir  commerce  avee 
tons  let  Janflenistet,  de  lea  arou*  comblez  de  sea  graces,  d'avoir  fait  lem*  eloge, 
d'etre  declare  leor  |>rotecteQr.    Limiera,  7.  226. 

Innocent  XI.  anroU  retract^  lea  deereta  de  aea  predeceaaem.    Limian,  7.  227 
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The  aufbov,  he  attested,  had  long  been  a  disciple  in  the  aehoa 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  NoaiUes,  Archbishop  of  Parist  praised  its 
Catbolidsm  and  tendency  to  instruct  and  edify  the  pastor  and 
the  people.  Urfe»  bishop  of  Limoges,  requested  the  author  to 
publisk  his  Re&sctioDS  on  die  Gospels  and  Epistles  in  one 
Tolmne  for  the  use  of  (he  cletgy  in  the  country.  The  Parisian 
Faculty  vouched  for  its  CathoUeism  and  con£>rnuty  to  the 
Apostolic  Roman  faith.  Louis  the  French  king  granted  a 
liberty  of  pubUcatioo  and  eonv^ed  the  sanction  of  his  royal 
authority.  The  Roman  pontiff  in  the  presence  of  Renaudot 
■extolled  the  work  as  a  matchless  performancey  superior  to  any 
commentary  by  the  theokgiaas  of  Italy.  Its  doctrine,  whteh 
he  afterwards  branded  with  the  seal  of  reprobation,  he  had 
%rmerly  preached  to  the  Roman  people.' 

But  these  encomiasts  soon  changed  their  note,  and  condeolned 
the  book  which  they  had  approved*  Quesnel's  work  ofiended 
the  king  and  the  Jesuits.  Its  morality  exhibited  too  spotless  a 
standard  of  purity  for  the  filthy  con^atemity,  who,  according 
to  the  witty  Boileau,  lengthened  the  creed  and  shortened  the 
commandments,  or  for  the  French  sovereign,  who  was  actuated 
by  ambition  and  sunk  in  sensuality^  Its  ngour  in  the  prescrip- 
tion of  duty  presented  a  spectacle  of  horror  to  the  v(»uptuary 
and  to  the  profane  and  careless,  which  these  accommodating 
moralists  contrasted  with  the  easy  pliancy  of  Jesuitism.  His 
majesty  also  saw,  or  thought  he  saw  in  Jansenism,  a  tendency 
to  r resl^terianism  instead  of  |^opeiy.  Its  &ith,  besides,  was 
too  like  Calvinism  for  the  royal  and  Jesuitical  taste.  The  king 
and  the  Jesuits,  therefore,  solicited  and  obtained  its  condemna- 
tion. The  Moral  Reflectbns  were  denounced  by  their  former 
adulatord,  Cletiient,  Louis,  the  Fariaiaa  Dniversity,  and  the 
French  clergy** 

Clement,  solicited  by  Lewis  aod  the  Jesuits,  censored  the 
work^  on  which,  a  few  years  before,  he  had  lavished  his  fulsome 
flattery.  Hi^  in&lifaiUty,  in  1718«  denounced,  m  his  bull 
Unigenitus,  no  less  than  a  hundred  tad  one  propositions 
extracted  from  Quesnel*s  Annotations.     These,  his  supremacy 

1  BoMoet  composa  U  ^tificaliom  des  BefleBdom  Moralef.    Moron,  7.  13. 
ViAlart  IqX  cet  oavraffe,  Fapproaya,  I'adopta,  etc.    Moreri,  7.  12.    Noaines  I'ap- 


Soara.    II  recommaaoa  4  toil  olerg€  et  a  aoa  peaple  la  lecture  de  cet  litn, 
orari,  1.  Id. 

Noailleg  avoit  accords  wan  approbation  anx  Befleiioiii  mr  le  Noaveaa  Test^ 
meat    LimierB,  12.  U2.    Bausset,  2.  100. 

Urft  fit  prier  raatear  de  fiure  imprimer  see  BeflezioiiA,  etc.     Moreri,  7.  13. 
^  Nona  avoDB  Itt  cet  Befleziong  Morales.    Noas  ayons  troav^  qu'eUei  ne  om 
tieanent  rien  qae  de  conforme  ala  foi  Oatholiqae.    App.  in  Queen.  1.  8,  10. 

La  doctrine  de  ses  propontknu  ae  troave  dans  le«  homelies  que  le  Papa  a  aitv^ 
fciapiecbeesaa  peuple  Bomain.    Limieni,  12.  115.    Bausaet,  2.  10S» 

*  Bib  An.  21.  400.    Bansset,  2.  75.    Limiers,  10.  75.  et  12.  113. 


ooAvictiMl  df  tsmmtjf  capdoosness^  scandal,  im^ietji  faldebood, 
blasphemy,  sedition,  schism,  and  heresy.     The  Moral  Reflec- 
tions, acoordiiig  to  his  hcdiaess,  contained  truth  blended  with 
>  error,  calculated  to  lead  men  to  perditioa.' 

Louis,  in  1714,  revoked  the  privileffe  of  publication,  which 
be  had  granted,  and  by  which  he  had  impressed  the  work  with 
the  bzx>mi  seal  of  his  royal  aothority.  Jansenism,  his  majesty 
called  a  novelty,  and  the  Moral  Reflections  a  false  ami  dangeiv 
Qus  book :  and  he  interdicted  its  publicaiCion  and  circulation 
under  pain  of  exemplary  punishment.' 

The  Parkian  university,  that  had  lauded  the  Catholicism  of 
Quesnel's  work,  accepted  Clement's  constitution,  taxing  the  same 
work  with  blasphemy  and  heresy.  The  learned  doctors  styled 
Jansenism  a  heresy,  and  received  with  submission  the  pontiff's 
coiklemnation  of  the  once  praised,  but  now  vilified  propositions. 
Truth,  by  such  a  simple  process,  could  be  transubstantiated 
into  {idsehood.' 

The  assembly  of  the  French  prelacy,  also,  which  met  in  Paris 
in  1713  and  1714,  accepted  the  paptd  constitution  with  submis- 
sion and  respect.  The  holy  bisnops  forbade  the  reading  of  the 
Moral  Reflections,  which  they  said  contained  blasphemy  and 
heresy.  This  sentence  they  pubhshed  in  a  Pastoral  instruction, 
which  was  circulated  through  their  dioceses.  The  decision, 
however,  was  not  unaniaK>us«  Forty  accepted,  and  eigh 
refected  the  bull.  Of  those  who  accepted,  many  added  such 
explanations  and  restrictions  as  might  protect  from  attaint  the 
faith  and  morality  of  Catholicism,  the  rights  of  the  French 

Srelacy,  and  the  discipline  and  hberty  of  Aie  GalUcan  church, 
[any  also  who  had  suoscribed  afterward  retracted ;  and  some 
of  these  at  the  point  of  death.^ 

The  schism  on  the  pontifical  constitution  extended  not  only 
to  the  Parisian  cooncii,  but  also  to  the  whole  French  clergy. 
These,  on  this  occasbn,  were  divided  into  two  fections,  uie 
AocBPTANTs  end  Recusants.  The  former,  comprehending  a 
hundred  bishops  with  many  of  the  inferior  clergy,  were  patro- 

1  La  doetrine  d»  om  inropofitioiii  qulifites  de  fsoMM,  captieuBeSy  nnandalmima, 
temeniroB,  iooM,  Uaipbeiiuifiuraa»  m  troare  pcmrtait  daaB  lem  kamelia*  que  !• 
Ftqw  a  aatito  foM  precbeot  aa  people  Bamam.    limwrt,  12. 115.    Labb.  21. 18S1. 

*  Nona  darkna  eommaiioer  par  TaToqqflr  la  privilega  que  noaa  aviona  accord^, 
poor  en  permettre  V  impreMiou.    Labb.  21.  1S31, 1132.    Limien,  12.  ISO. 

•  Sacm  Faeahaa  OoaathatiQiieai  anBioia  oam  nwrnnaHui  et  obieqnio  raoepit 
Labb.  31.  1S40. 

4  Bile  aoeeptta  arao  wonm&man  at  aw;  ratpaet  L^b.  81.  1883.  Qnaraata  er^ 
ques  acceptoient  cette  Balle.  Le  Cardinal  de  Noaillea  et  phuiaiua  aatrai  av^qvaa 
nhaereM  d'aeeapter  la  OonatitatiaB.    Timiaw,  18. 117, 118. 

Quelqaes  ev^quea  et  docteon  n'ont  pas  voola  j  aoiuorire  tans  explieatiari 
Boqeri,  5. 82. 

Cte  varra  dans  la  tolte  lea  ratnatatiaaa  de  pliMMnra  4b  aas  prelata 
Limien,  12.  118,271. 
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niased  by  the  pope,  the  king,  and  the  Jesoilt*  The  latter, 
including  fifteen  of  the  prelacy,  and  some  of  the  priesthoodf 
were  supported,  in  general,  by  the  parliaments  and  the  people ; 
but  underwent  all  kinds  of  persecution  frc»n  the  poatiflf  and  m 
their  sovereign*  The  pope  and  the  monarch,  indeea,  forced  it, 
in  a  great  measure,  on  the  cler^,  the  Sorbonne,  and  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  who  were  influenced  by  royal  threats  and 
promises.^ 

The  French  varied  in  the  expknatbn  of  the  buU,  as  well  as 
in  its  acceptance.  Of  the  acceptants,  some  received  it  in  puri^ 
and  simplicity.  Such  thought  it  so  clear  as  to  need  no  illustrar 
tion.  Others  accused  it  of  obscurity,  and  accompanied  its 
publication  with  a  world  of  explanations  and  restrictions.  The 
cardinals  Bissy  and  Tencin  loudly  declared  their  utter  inability 
to  understand  it,  and  received  it,  strange  to  say,  because  it 
Was  unintelligible.' 

The  Recusants,  differing  indeed  in  words,  agreed  in  sense. 
Harmonious  in  its  condemnation,  this  party  j^ainted  its  meaning 
in  vanring  colours.  The  canvass,  under  their  hands,  uniformly 
bore  the  mark  of  reprobation,  and  was  stamped  with  the  broad 
seal  of  heresy.  The  ConstitutioD  Unigenitus,  all  these  avowed, 
inflicted  a  mortal  wound  on  faith  and  morality,  and  enveloped 
in  sacrilegious  censure,  the  canons  of  councils^  and  even  the 
words  of  eternal  truth.  Some  reckoned  it  pointed  against 
Calvinism,  and  some  against  the  Angelic  Doctor  Thomas 
Aquinas,  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  his  system.  Others 
thought  his  in&llibility  had  become  a  patron  of  Molina,  and 
intended  to  support  the  theoiy  which  haa  been  condemned  by 
pope  Clement  and  the  Congregation  of  Helps.  The  condemned 
propositions  of  Quesnel,  on  the  contrary,  were,  this  focdon 
averred,  a  foithful  expression  of  Catholicism,  couched,  in  general, 
as  even  Languet  admitted,  in  the  language  of  Augustine, 
Prosper,  Fulgentius,  and  Ueo.' 

^  Let  preUts  do  Toiamne  etoient  sont  partagez  sar  n  acceptation.  Limiefns,  1ft. 
969. 

Les  menaceB  et  les  promesseB  ont  M  emploieei.  La  Tolont^  da  Prmee  a  M 
la  motif.  Apol.  1.  269.  Le  Boi  de  Fmiee  a  obli|g[6  par  aon  aathorit^  et  le  ders^ 
de  France  et  la  Sorbonne  d'admettre  la  Oonatitation.    Moron,  5.  29. 

*  La  Oonstitation  est  ai  daire  qa'eUe  n'a  pas  beaoin  d'exptication.  Limien,  IS. 
119.  lU  y  donaasent  ezplicatiom,  ayec  diveraea  modineationa  et  reattictiona. 
Moreri,  7. 13. 

On  ne  pent  le  recevoir,  comme  lea  Oardinanz  de  Biaay  et  de  Tendn,  es  fiuBant 
hantement  profeaaion  de  ne  le  pai  entendre.    ApoL  1.  169. 

*  La  Oonatitation  donne  mamfeatemeat  atteinte  4  plooeora  Teritea  de  foi  et  de 
MOtale.    Limiera,  12. 120. 

Lea  101  propoaitionB  aont  one  fidaOe  etpreMion  de  la  Ibi  Oatliolique.  ApoL 
AdT.  7. 

La  BuUe  looffre  lea  explanationa  lea  pina  oppoa^ea.  ApoL  264.  Lea  una  F 
•atttendent  d'one  h^oa  et  tea  antrea  de  ranfere.  ApoL  1.  131.  On  j  a  tnmTe  la 
>eanfirmation  da  ayat^me  de  Molina.    Apolog.  2.  41. 
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The  recusaht  clergy  were  as  unanimous  in  their  opposition 
to  its  executiouy  as  in  their  condemnation  of  its  contents.  The 
majority  of  the  priesthood  reelaimed  against  it.  The  people, 
the  parliaments,  and,  in  general,  tlie  universities^  held  it  in 
detestation.  The  Cardinus  Bissy  and  Fleury,  bishops  of 
Meaux  and  Frejus,  two  of  its  defenders,  were  compelled  to 
avow  that  a  hundred  thousand  voices  were  raised  against  it, 
and  that  it  could  not  have  been  treated  with  greater  indignation 
at  Geneva  thsm  in  France.' 

But  all  opposition  appeared  useless.  The  king  and  the  pope 
urged  its  execution  by  the  dint  of  excommunication,  calumny, 
interdict,  proscription,  banishment,  confiscation,  and  the  bastile. 
Red  hot  anathemas  flashed  firom  the  Vatican.  Its  opponents 
were  stigmatized  with  the  name  of  innovators,  rebels,  schis- 
matics, and  heretics.  Some  were  imprisoned,  and  some  banished. 
Absolution  was  refused  to  the  refractory,  and  even  the  sacra- 
ments to  the  djring.  The  departing,  when  life  was  at  the  last 
ebb,  were  frequently  outragea  with  reproach,  instead  of  beins 
solaced  with  consolation.  This  treatment  sometimes  hastened 
their  dissolution.  The  fury  of  the  ruthless  enemy  pfirsued  its 
hapless  victims  beyond  the  precincts  of  death.  Their  remains, 
deprived  of  ecclesiastical  burial,  were  excluded  fit)m  the  sepul- 
chre, or  consigned,  with  unbaptized  in&nts,  to  the  unhaUowed 
tomb.* 

But  a  new  revolution,  on  this  question,  was  soon  to  be 
effected  in  the  French  nation.  Louis,  in  1716,  departed  this 
life,  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  appointed  Regent  The 
royal  declaration,  therefore,  obliging  the  French  prelacy  to 
receive  the  Roman  buU,  was  suppressed.  Tellier,  the  king's 
confessor,  and  an  active  enemy  of  the  refractory  clergy,  was 
loaded  with  public  odium,  and  banished  to  La  Flesche,  then  to 
Bourges,  and  afterward  to  Amiens.  The  exiled  were  recalled, 
and  the  imprisoned  liberated.  Freedom  was  restored  to  the 
clergy,  the  people,  the  parliaments,  and  the  facul^  of  theology. 
Many  of  the  clergy  recanted,  and  the  laity  who  had  genersdiy 
opposed  the  constitution,  enjoyed  a  triumph.  The  parliament 
exulted  in  the  victory.  The  feculty  of  theology,  serving  the 
time  and  changing  with  the  scene,  protested  against  the  oull, 

1  En  France,  let  fiddles  U  detestent  Le  grand  nombre  des  Uieologiena  la  con^ 
battent.     Le  comman  des  premierB  paateurs  la  rejetteat.    Apol.  1.  342. 

I«e8  Oatdiaaoz  de'Bitty  et  de  Fleniyontet^  foro^i  d'avoner,  que  cent  nulle  roiz 
v'etoient  eUvkes  contre  ce  decret,  et  qa*il  n'  eat  pae  kt%  traits  plna  indignement  k 
Geneve  qn'il  I'a  M  en  France.    Apol.  1.  240.    Volt.  9.  110,  111. 

*Oeax  qui  ivfoBerent  de  le  turner  furent  interdhs  et  excommunieK.  Moreri, 
*.  22. 

Ha  falminerunt  contra  etn^  les  anatfa^mea  redontables.    Apol.  1.  92. 

On  avoit  mAme  dqja  eommenc^  par  des  protcHptionfl  et  des  exils  eoatra  lea 
ReciuaQfl.    Limiers,  12.  311,  312.    Apolog.  1.  3 
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and  declared  tbeir  former  deoiaicm  a  fori^ezy.  Pmem  decjarac 
Uons,  tluroiq^  the  kingdom,  were,  oa  tfaia  t(^C|  opposed  to  for^ 
iner  decisk>nSy  and  all  things  seemed  to  change,  is  a  communioii 
which  vainly  boasts  of  immutability  .^ 

But  the  pope,  in  his  obstinacy,  published  apostolic  letters,  in 
1717,  separatmg  from  his  communion  all  who  would  not  accept 
llie  constitutbn.  The  Regent  resolved,  if  possible,  to  restore 
peace.  The  papal  buU  was  modi&ed,  so  as  to  give  general 
satisfaction.  This  modification,  the  parliament,  in  1730, 
legistered  with  the  customary  reservations;  and  a  general 

SLcification  ensued,  which  lasted,  with  few  interruptions,  till 
e  year  1760.' 

New  disturbances  arose  in  France,  in  1750,  on  the  subject 
of  the  Bull  Unigenitus.  This  pontifical  edict,  though  detested 
by  the  pailiaments  aad  execrated  by  the  people,  was  cherished 
with  fond  attachment  by  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  and  many  of 
the  prelacy  and  iuferior  clergy.  This  section  of  the  French 
hierarchy  resolved  to  force  the  constitution,  which  was  the  idd 
of  their  hearts,  on  the  people,  by  refusing  the  communion  and 
extreme  unction  to  all  vrho  opposed.  The  clergy  obtained  the 
support  of  the  king,  Louis  the  Fifteenth.  Pope  Benedict  also, 
in  a  circular  to  the  French  episcopacy,  urged  the  reception  of 
the  Romsm  manifesto^  Bat  the  par^ment  and  the  people 
resisted  with  great  resolution.  Dreadful  confusion  ensued. 
The  king  tried  the  stretch  of  the  secular  arm  in  alternately 
banishinff  and  recaUtng  the  parliament  and  some  of  the  most 
active  of  the  prelacy.  The  parliament,  however,  was  firm, 
notwithstanding  banishment  am  the  bastile.  The  people  also 
resisted  the  clergy  witii  undiaken  determination.  The  parlia- 
ment and  pc^ular  firmness,  in  the  end,  gained  a  victory  over 
the  king,  the  pope,  and  tJie  okrgy,  who,  after  a  long  and 
desperate  struggle  diversified  by  alternate  triumph  and  defeat, 
aabmitted  to  a  virtual  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  constitution. 

Jansenism  and  Jesuitism  soon  lost  all  mterestin  the  tranauiQity 
and  transactions  which  followed.  The  Jansenists  were  no  longer 
supported  by  the  pen  of  an  Arnold,  a  Nicole,  a  Pascal,  and  a 

iliodis  etant  miuct,  U,  deehntion  fiift  wypiiuw,  Uotm,  7.  13.  Volt  9 
113, 113. 

Le«  mnim  «&!  6t6  raeppeUcK.  La  liberty  «  htib  readoe  am  parlemeof  ei  az 
avAquet.    Limiert,  IS.  311. 

La  Faculty  de  Theologia  de  Paris  daclara  que  1b  dacrat  da  einqmeme  Man  1714» 
atoit  iattx.    Moreri,  7.  13.    Oaatol,  320. 

On  les  Yit  oppoaer  k  cat  dacroto  des  decrets  coatratrati  Moreri,  7. 13.  Lai 
ahoiei  out  anti^remeiit  change  da  fiica.  Voila  tout  d'  on  aoap  qb  grand  ehaagemeot. 
Limiers,  12. 312.    Mem.  de  la  Regen.  I.  40. 

*  Le  Papa  a  fiat  pabli^  dec  Lattret  apaatoliqiia|^  par  leaqoaDaa  il  ■apare  da  ia 
fwmnMuiioB  toos  oaux  qui  n'oat  pas  re^u,  on  qui  na  rafeTnmt  paa  A  raTanir,  m 
conttitation.    Limian,  12.  314.    Volt.  9. 118 
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QoMn^I^  TbttO  had  departed^  and  ^v^n  place  to  fcr  inferior 
men.  Peace  diresied  their  contix>vex»ial  writings  c^  aB  popu- 
laritjr*  Many»  iadeed,  in  tiie  learned  profesabns  and  in  the 
intelligent  class  of  society*  suU  retain  the  leading  principles  of 
Jansenism.  But  the  deoominationy  as  a  religious  body,  can 
hardly  be  said  to  exist* 

Tlie  Jesuits  also,  on  the  return  of  peace,  sunk  into  disrepute* 
The  loss  of  credit  at  the  French  court,  wUcb  this  fibction  bad 
long  enjoyed,  was  attended  with  the  contempt  of  the  prelacy, 
the  hostility  of  parliament,  and  the  detestation  of  the  people: 
and  all  these  were  only  a  prelude  to  their  final  expulsion  nom 
the  French  kingdom  for  dishonesty  in  trade,  and  for  the  immo- 
rality of  their  institution.  The  society  committed  firaud  in 
certain  commercial  transactions,  and  the  parliament,  their  ancient 
enemy,  seized  the  opportunity  of  prosecuting  them  for  the 
ofience.  D  uring  these  transactions  the  company  were  compelled 
to  produce  their  secret  institution,  embodying  the  rules  ot  their 
order.  This,  it  was  found,  contained  maxims  subversive  of 
all  civil  government  and  moral  principle.  The  document, 
contrary,  at  once,  to  the  safety  of  the  king  and  to  the  laws  of 
the  nation,  completed  their  rum.  Their  colleges  were  seized, 
and  their  effects  confiscated.  The  king,  ashamed  or  afraid  to 
patronize  such  a  firaternity,  not  only  withdrew  his  protection, 
but  expelled  the  whole  order,  by  a  solemn  edict  fi-om  the 
kingdom. 

So  terminated  the  eventful  existence  of  Jesuits  and  Jansenists 
in  France.  The  two  rival  factions  arose  nearly  at  the  same 
time,  flourished  for  a  short  period,  entertained  diametrically 
hostile  principles  in  the  bosom  of  the  same  community,  warred 
during  their  continuance,  with  deadly  hatred,  and  then,  as  if  to 
display  the  mutations  of  Romanism,  and  indeed  the  vicissitudes 
of  all  earthly  things,  sunk  into  oblivion,  or  were  banished  the 
nation. 

Such  were  the  dissensions  of  Franciscans,  Khemists,  Molin- 
ists,  Jesuits,  and  Jansenists.  Theologian,  in  these  spiritual 
wars,  encountered  theologian,  pope  opposed  pope,  and  synod 
assailed  synod.  Kings,  pontiffs,  statesmen,  and  parliaments 
entered  the  field,  and  fought  with  fury  in  the  theological  cam- 
paigns. The  child  rose  against  the  parent,  and  me  parent 
against  the  child.  Fellow  citizens  conceived,  against  each 
other  dreadful  suspicions  and  mortal  hatred.  The  shock  of 
conflicting  factions  in  the  empire  of  the  popedom  convulsed 
the  troubled  nations,  which  were  the  scene  of  action.  One 
volume  of  noisy  controversy  was  heaped  on  another.  The 
system  which  one  party  styled  truth  ana  Catholicism,  the  other 
called  error  and  heresy.    Each  treated  its  opponent  as  the 
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abettor  of  schism  and  blasphemy,  while  a  deluge  of  laaooor 
and  bitterness,  which  rent  asunder  the  ties  of  Christian  charity, 
was  poured  on  insulted  Christendom.  The  channels  of 
philanthropy  were  closed,  and  the  flood-gates  of  malevolence, 
set  wide  open,  discharged  their  pestilential  tiX'rents  on  dis- 
tracted man,  contending,  in  many  instances,  for  a  shadow. 
Mutual  execration,  a  weapon  unknown  in  every  reformed 
communion,  diversified  the  popish  war,  and  carriea  damnation 
into  the  adverse  ranks.  Protestantism,  firom  its  rise  till  the 
present  day,  a£R>rds  no  such  example  of  rage  and  division. 
Bossuet,  aided  by  learning  and  exaggeration,  could  supply  no 
scene  of  equal  vengeance  and  variety  in  all  the  annals  of  the 
Reformation.  ^ 


CHAPTER  Xm. 


TBANSUBSTANTIATION. 

fAAfKTT  or  OniriOlfS— •CEXPTURAI.  AMD  TRADITIOVAL  AB0V1IIVT9— SLIllllfTt 
ACCOUNTED  MOKS,  710UBX8,  AND  KMBLKM8 — KITAINKD  THIIB  OWN  SUBSTANOB 
— NOURI8BKD  TBI  BUHAN  BODT — flIHILAB  CBANOB  ZN  BAFTtSM  AND  RSOBNBBA^ 
TION— CAVSXS  WHICH  rACIUTATBD  THB  IBT^ODUCTION  OF  TBANBOBSTANTIATION 
-^BISTORT  or  TBANBUBBTANTIATION — PASOHA8I0S — BXBXNOABIU8 — DITXRSITT  09 
OPINIONS — DITBBBITT  or  PBOOrs — AB8UBD1TT  Or  TBANSUBBTAirTIATION— CBIA- 
TION  or  TBB   CBXATOR— ITB  CAMMIBALI8H. 

Trai^substantiation,  in  the  language  of  Romanism,  consists 
in  the  transmutation  of  the  bread  and  vrine  in  the  communion, 
into  the  body  and  blood,  and  by  connexion  and  concomitance, 
into  the  soul  and  divinity  of  our  Lord.  The  whole  substance 
of  the  sacred  elements  is,  according  to  this  chimera,  changed 
isnto  the  true,  real,  numerical,  and  integral  Enmianuel,  God 
and  Man,  who  was  bom  of  Mary,  existed  in  the  world,  suffered 
on  the  cross,  and  remains  immortal  and  glorious  in  heaven. 
The  host,  therefore,  under  the  form  of  bread,  contains  the 
mediator's  total  and  identical  body,  soul,  and  Deity.  Nothing 
of  the  substance  of  bread  and  wine  remains  after  consecration. 
All,  except  the  accidents,  is  transformed  into  the  Messiah,  in 
his  godhead,  with  all  its  perfections,  and  in  his  manhood  with 
all  its  component  parts,  soul,  body,  blood,  bones,  flesh,  nerves, 
muscles,  veins,  and  sinews.^ 

Our  Lord,  accordmg  to  the  same  absurdity,  is  not  only  whole 
in  the  whole,  but  also  whole  in  every  part.  The  whole  God 
and  man  is  comprehended  in  every  crumb  of  the  bread,  and 
in  every  drop  of  the  wine.  He  is  entire  in  the  bread,  and 
entire  in  the  wine,  and  in  every  particle  of  each  element.  He 
i3  entire  without  division  in  countless  hosts  on   numberless 

>  OredimaB  panem  conrerti  in  earn  camem,  qps  in  crnce  pependit  Lanfrsac. 
943.    Sint  qnatuor  ilia,  caro,  Bangoia,  anima,  et  Divimtas  CfariBtL    Labbe,  20.  619. 

Domini  corpus,  quod  natnm  ex  rirgine  in  ccbHb  aedet  ad  deztram  Patris,  hoc 
aacramento  contineri.  Pirinitatem  et  totam  htimanaxn  natoram  eomplectitor.  Oat. 
Trid.  122.  125. 

Gontinetor  totom  corpus  Ohristi,  scilicit,  ossa,  nenri  et  aUa.  Aqnin.  iiL  S.  76, 
e.  1.    Comprehendena  carnem,  ossa,  neiroa,  A».    Dens^  5.  276, 
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altars.  He  is  entire  in  heaven,  and  at  the  same  time,  entire  ob 
the  earth.  The  whole  is  equal  to  a  part,  and  a  part  equal  to 
the  whole.  The  same  substance  may,  at  the  same  time,  be  in 
many  places,  and  many  substances  in  the  same  place.  This 
sacrament,  in  consequence  of  these  manifold  contradictions,  is^ 
says  Ragusa,  *  a  display  of  Almigh^  power ;'  while  Faber 
calls  transubstantiation  *  the  greatest  miracle  of  omnipotence.*' 

The  species,  in  this  system,  exist  without  a  subject*  The 
substance  is  transformed  into  flesh  and  blood,  while  the  acci- 
dents, such  as  colour,  taste,  touch,  smell,  and  quantity,  still 
remain.  The  taste  and  smdl  continue  without  any  thing 
tasted  or  smelled.  Colour  remains ;  but  nothing  to  which  it 
belongs,  and,  of  course,  is  the  external  show  of  nonentity. 
Quantity  is  only  the  hollow  shadow  of  empdness.  But  these 
appearances,  notwithstanding  their  want  of  substance,  can,  it 
seems,  be  eaten,  and  aflEbrd  sustenance  to  man  and  nourish  the 
human  body.* 

Such  is  the  usual  outline  of  transubstantiation.  The  absur- 
dity resembles  the  production  of  some  satirist,  who  wished  to 
ridicule  the  mystery,  or  some  visionary,  who  bad  laboured  to 
bring  forth  nonsense*  A  person  feels  humbled  in  having  to 
oppose  such  inconsistency,  and  scarcriy  knows  whether  to 
weep  over  the  imbecility  of  his  own  species,  or  to  vent  his 
bursting  indignation  a^nst  the  impostors,  who,  lost  to  all  sense 
of  shame,  obtruded  this  mass  of  contradictions  on  man.  His* 
tory,  in  all  its  ample  folios,  displays,  in  the  deceiving  and  tfas 
deceived,  no  equal  instance  of  assurance  and  credulily* 

This  statement  of  tmnsubstantiation  is  couched  in  general 
terms,  in  whidi  its  patroos  seem  to  hold  the  same  faith.  The 
doctrine,  expressed  in  dbis  manner,  obtains  the  assent  of  every 
professor  of  Romanism.  AH  these  agree  in  principles,  but,  in 
many  respects,  difier  in  details.  This  agreement  and  di^rence 
appeared  in  a  striking  light,  at  the  cdebrated  council  of  Trent. 

>  Nen  fohis  mb  toto,  Md  totof  nb  qwdibet  parte.  OuiUni,  4.  468.  Bin.  IL 
8SS.    Grabb.S.94S, 

Ubi  para  est  corporis.  «ft  totam.  6ib«rt,  3.  331.  Obiistn*  totoB  et  integor  Mib 
quaUbet  putieulft^yiiioiiii  peneverat    GaniBiiB,  4.  818. 

TVDtas  et  mteg^te  Obristnft  anb  pooAi  apeeie  at  aab  aiuma  ipriw  vpeoisi  pnrt% 
item  Bub  yini  ^ecie  et  sab  ejus  partibas,  eziatit.    Labo.  20.  32. 

Idem  corpaa  sit  smial  m  pluribaa  locis.  Faber.  1.  128.  Paolo,  1.  530.  Poanat 
ease  duo  corpora  qaanta  et  plnra  in  eodem  spatio.  Faber,  1.  136.  Oorpna  non 
expeUat  proeziitQDS  oarpoM.    Faber.  i  137. 

^  Hoc  sacramentaiD  eontiiiet  nuneuliiiii  maxinnun,  quod  pertinet  ad  omoipotaa* 
tiam.    Faber,  1.  12l6.    Divina  omnipotentia  osCenditqr.    Bagus.  in  Camdna,  4. 818» 

*  In  sanrainento  altaris,  manere  accidentia  sine  suUecto.    Faber,  1.  202. 

Nntrit  et  satorat  eodom  mode  quo  alius  panis.  Faber,  1.  219.  Non  saaift  tab* 
itantiv:  habent  tainaa  virtatem  substantia.    Aaiunas,  lii.  2.  71.  A.  vi. 

Lea  acoidena  par  V  (^teratioB  miraculease  de  la  tonte^pniiaanoa  Dtiia»  yradiii 
aent  lea  m4iiiea  effeta  que  la  sobatance.    Godaan,  5.  878. 
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The  doctors  of  that  as9ezid>ly  wrangled  on  this  topic,  in  tedious 
and  nonsensical  jargon.  An  attempt  was  made,  but  in  vaini 
to  satisfy  adl  in  the  composition  ot  the  canons.  None  wtero 
pleased.  The  dogma,  in  consequence,  had,  (or  the  sake  of 
peace,  to  be  propounded  in  few  words  and  general  expred* 
sions :  and  this  stratagem  effected  an  ostensible  unanimity.' 

The  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  differed  at  the  council  of 
Trent,  as  they  do  edU,  on  an  essential  point  ci  this  theory. 
The  former,  following  the  common  opinion,  maintain  the  annir 
hilation  of  liie  substance  of  the  sacramental  bread  and  wine, 
by  their  conversion  into  our  Lord's  body  and  blood.  The 
latter,  on  the  contrary,  verging  on  heresy,  denied  this  annihila* 
tion  and  conversion.  The  substance  of  the  sacramental 
elements,  in  this  system,  remains  unchanged,  while  the- 
substance  of  our  Lord's  body  and  blood  takes  its  place.  The 
one  succeeds  to  the  room  of  the  other,  and  both,  as  neither 
possesses  quantity  or  extension,  occupy  the  same  space.^  This 
would  appear  to  trench  on  heresy,  and  would  require  a  skilful 
metaphysician  to  distinguish  it  from  Lutheran  oonsabstantiation. 

But  our  Lord,  say  the  Franciscans,  in  passing  in  this  manner 
from  heaven  to  earth,  proceeds,  not  by  successive  movementSi 
but  by  instantaneous  change.  His  passaro  occupies  no  timie. 
He  is  on  the  altar  as  soon  as  he  leaves  the  sky ;  or  rather,  he 
obtains  tkke  one  position,  without  departing  from  the  other.* 
Both  fibcdons,  at  Trent,  thought  their  statements  veij  clear,  and 
each  wondered  at  the  other's  nonsense  and  stupidity.  The 
Franciscan  faction,  if  nonsense  admit  of  degree  or  comparison, 
is  entitled  to  the  praise  of  superior  absurdity.  The  idea  of  two 
material  substances  being  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  place* 
and  of  a  human  being  coming  from  heaven  to  earth,  without 
intermediate  time  or  motion,  seems  to  merit  the  palm  of 
balderdash. 

'  HtoM  elles  ne  pimnt  oontenter  petMine,  on  rcnlat  dmam  Im  ooogregatloB  gte^ 
rale  d'aaer  de  moniB  de  paroles  qa'  serait  poMible  dansr  expooitkin  de  ladoctrine, 
et  de  se  servir  d*  expreiaionfl  ri  )g6ii6rale«y  qa'elles  poasent  r  aocommoder  box  sen- 
tiaena  dea  deax  partiaa.    Paolo,  1.  931. 

^  *  Let  Fraaciaoaina  diaoient  oue  la  aabataaoe  da  pain  et  dn  via  n'est  pokt  aneaa* 
tie,  et  ne  fidt  que  changer  de  lien.  Couray,  in  Paolo,  1.  591.  Oorpna  Christi 
aaceedit  loco  aubatantisB  panis  et  anpplet  vicem.    Faber,  iv,  D.  10.  Q.  1. 

Nob  a«o  la  anbetaaoe  an  oorpa  da  ieaoa  Chrat  ae  forme  de  la  aalifta&oe  dn  pain, 
cummale  aontenoient  lea  Donunicaina;  nuda  paroe  que  la  premiere  ancc^de  h.  U 
aeconde.     Pa6lo,  1.  530. 

Non  fit  pjnBsena  Corona  Ohriati  ezpeUendo  anbstantiam  pania,  neqne  enim  anb- 
•tantia  panis  mntatnr  de  loco  ad  locnm.    Faber,  1.  133. 

OoffpaaOlHriati aoii fit praaena  par  ialna  convaznoDain .^nbahwlliiiem.  Faber, 
i.  129. 

*  Lea  Franoiaoaini  aawteooimt  qnMl  y  ya,  boh  plna  par  ma  moBYaiaaf  aoocesit 
maia  par  on  cbangenaent  d^an  oiBtaat,  ^  ki  iot  oocapar  an  aacond  lien  aaaa 
aortir  da  premier.    Paolo,  1.  530. 

Corpaa  Ohrirti  fit  praMaaa  ibi  mb  per  notQin  faaalMB.  Fabar»  ir.  D.  10.  p.  198. 
Noa  pertranait  onmia  media.    Caninaa,  4.  485. 
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A  third  party  diflfer  from  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans 
The  substance  of  the  bread  and  wine,  in  the  theology  of  this 
fikction,  neither  remains,  as  say  the  Franciscans,  nor  changes, 
according  to  the  Dominicans,  but  ceases  to  exist  either  by  anni* 
failation,  resolution,  or  corruption. .  The  substance  of  the  sacra- 
mental elements  is  reduced  to  nothing,  or  by  analysis  or  putre- 
faction, returns  to  its  former  principles.  This  opinion,  says 
Faber,  was  held  by  Henry,  Cajetan,  and  many  otner  abettors 
of  Catholicism.' 

A  fourth  class,  in  this  unerring  and  harmonious  communion, 
varies  from  all  these  speculations  on  the  substance  of  the  sacra- 
mental elements.  According  to  these  theorists,  the  body  and 
blood  of  Jesus,  and  something  of  the  bread  and  wine  after  con- 
secration, remains  united.  Both  exist  together  in  the  host* 
This  notion  was  patronized  by  Innocent  the  Third,  as  well  as  by 
many  other  theolo^ans,  such  as  Paris,  Rupert,  Aegidius,  Du- 
randus,  Goffrid,  Mirandula,  and  Soto.' 

A  fifth  divisbn  within  the  precincts  of  Popery,  entertains  a 
theory  different  firom  all  the  former.  Emmanuel's  existence  in 
the  host,  accordmg  to  these  theologians,  is  the  action  of  his 
body,  efiectively  supporting  the  species.  EEis  presence  is 
notmng  but  the  operation  of  his  substance.  He  is  in  the 
species  in  a  spiritual  and  angelic  manner,  but  not  under  the 
modality  of  quantity.*  His  reel  substantial  presence,  there- 
fore, degenerates,  in  this  scheme,  into  mere  spiritual  action  or 
operation. 

Such  are  the  variations  of  popery  on  our  Lord's  sacramental 
substance  in  soul  and  body,  but  Romish  diversity  does  not  end 
on  the  topic  of  substance,  which  refers  to  both  soul  and  body,  to 
both  matter  and  mind ;  but  extends  to  the  separate  consideration 
of  each,  to  the  distinct  state  of  his  coiporeal  and  mental  exis- 
tence in  the  communion.  One  division  m  the  papal  connexion, 
allows  his  sacramental  body  all  the  chief  properties  of  matter, 
such  as  quantity,  extension,  visibility,  motion,  and  localitv :  all 
which  a  second  section  deny.  A  third  party  ascribes  to  his  soul 
in  the  host  the  principal  powers  and  operations  of  mind,  such  as 
understanding,  will,  sensation,  passion,  and  actiop :  while  tliis 
theory  is  rejected  by  a  fourth  faction.  The  chief  warriors  who 
fought  in  these  bloodless  batdes,  were  the  schoolmen,  who  have 


A  SubitantiaiMmit  non  nanet,  nee  tamen  cODTerthnr,  aed  deoait  e«e  tel  per 
■ntttbiUtionem,  yel  per  reBolationem,  &o.    Feber,  iy.  8. 

*  Panif  manet  in  eneharwtia  poat  oooaeorationeBi,  eC  tamen  afaniil  com  ipao  Tere 
eat  oorpns  GhriatL  Aliquod  aobatantie  pania  et  yini  reraanere.  Fdber,  ir.  3.  p. 
183. 

■  Ejoa  pmaentim  mhil  alind  eaae  yidetar  mum  eiliadem  aabata&tiB  netio  mi 
-'-     raber.il3a.  ^ 
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displayed  admirable  akill  and  heroism  in  the  alternate  attack 
and  defence  of  subtilized  folly  and  absurdity. 

One  division  aUoWs  our  Lord's  body  on  the  altar  all  the  chief 
properties  of  matter,  such  as  quantity,  extension,  visibility, 
motion,  locality,  and  extension.  Jesus,  according  to  these  spec- 
ulations, is,  in  the  host,  formed  of  parts,  occupies  space,  and  has 
length,  breadth,  and  thickness.  He  can  be  touched,  felt,  and 
broken.  He  can  also  be  seen,  say  some,  by  men  on  earth,  or 
only,  as  others  allege,  by  spirits  in  heaven.  This  view,  which, 
though  the  more  rational,  is  contrary  to  the  common  opinion, 
has  been  maintained  by  Scotus,  Alensis,  Bonaventura,  Richar- 
dus,  and  their  followers,  who  charge  their  opponents,  if  not  wuh 
heresy,  at  least  with  rashness  and  absurdity.' 

A  second  section  in  the  Romish  communion  divests  our  Lord's 
sacramental  body  of  the  principal  properties  of  matter.  Jesue 
in  the  host,  say  these  theologians,  occupies  no  place,  and  pos*- 
sesses  no  locality.  He  fills  no  space.  He  has  no  parts,  no 
length,  breadth,  or  thickness.  He  exists  not  in  the  modality  of 
quantity,  but  of  substance,  and,  in  consequence,  has  no  exten- 
sion, figure,  situation,  colour,  or  dimensions.  He  cannot  be 
seen,  touched,  felt,  tasted,  or  broken.  He  is  motionless,  or,  at 
least,  cannot  be  moved  by  created  power.* 

From  these  premises,  many  cunous  conclusions  have  been 
deduced.  One  part  of  the  sacramental  elements  may  enter  an- 
other, without  any  distinction,  and  all  the  parts  by  introsuscepK 
tion,  exist  in  the  same  place.  Emmanuel's  eyes,  as  he  lies  on 
the  altar,  are  in  his  hands,  and  his  hands  in  his  feet*  His  mouth 
is  not  more  distant  from  his  feet,  than  fi^om  his  eyes.  His  nose 
is  not  separated  from  his  chin,  his  neck  firom  his  belly,  nor  his 
head  from  his  hands.  He  is  motionless,  though  the  host  be 
moved  ;  and,  therefore,  his  position  can  neither  be  changed  nor 
inverted.  He  neither  stands,  leans,  nor  rests,  though  be  may 
assume  these  postures  in  heaven.  However  the  wafer  be  tumedf, 
be  cannot  be  placed  with  his  head  above  and  his  feet  beneath, 
or  on  his  back  or  his  face.^     This,  in  all  its  ridiculousness  and 

^  Faber,  1.  168.    Paolo,  1.  530.    Aqainaa,  3.  361. 

*  Corpus  ChriBti  non  est  in  loco.  Aqumafy  8.  350.  A  miflo  ooalo  corponfi 
corpus  Cliristi  potes^ideri,  pront  est  in  hoc  sacramento.    Aquiu.  8.  365. 

Corpus  Cfaristi,  ut  est  hie,  non  potest  tangi,  nee  approzimari,  nee  est  coloratum. 
/•ber,  1.  178.    Du  Pin,  3.  475. 

Les  Frauciseains  soutenoient  qne  dans  le  sacrement  la  sabstance  n'occnpe  point 
delieu.    Paolo,  1.  530. 

*  Snbintratio  unius  partis  ad  alteram  absque  distinetione  partim.    Faber,  1. 186. 
Nasus  non  distat  ab  oculis  et  caput  a  ventre.    Non  magis  distat  a  pede  quam  ab 

'oculis.    Oculi  sint  in  monibus,  manns  in  pectibus.    Faber,  1. 134, 137. 

Corpus  Ohristi  non  habet  differentias  podtionls  in  sacnmento,  nt  quod  caput  bH 
anrsum  et  pedes  deorsum.  Quocunque  modo  vertator  hostia,  non  eat  corpus  suirf- 
num  vel  resupinum.  8i  in  coelo  stat,  recumbit,  et  sedet,  non  eat  necesse  quod 
recumbat,  sedeat,  ^t  stet  in  sacramento.    Faber,  i.  187, 166. 
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absurdity  is  the  common  opinion,  and  was  adopted  by  the 
Franciscans,  as  well  as  by  Aquinas,  Varro,  Durandus,  Aluaccn 
Ocham,  Soto,  Paludan,  Bonaventnm,  Oabriel,  Cajetan,  and, 
indeed,  by  the  generality  of  popish  theolodans. 

A  third  party  ascribes  to  his  soul  in  Vie  sacFameott  all  the 
principal  powers  and  operations  of  mind.  Acooriing  tp  these, 
fie  possesses,  like  other  men,  life,  sense,  understanding,  will, 
sensation,  and  passion.  He  has  the  same  intellect  and  sensatioe 
ot)  the  altar  as  in  heaven.  He  can,  like  anodier  human  being, 
see,  hear,  feel,  move,  act,  and  sufier.  Some  have  assigned  him 
in  this  situation,  still  more  extraordinary  endowments.  These 
make  him  sometimes  sing,  and  warm  the  officiating  priest's 
hands,  which,  in  return,  warm  him  in  the  consecrated  elements.^ 
Such  was  the  opinion  of  the  nominalists,  as  well  as  of  Ocham, 
Major,  Scotus,  and  their  numerous  followers. 

A  fourth  fection,  manifesting  the  diversity  of  Romanisniv 
rsjects  this  theory.  These  strip  the  Son  of  God,  as  he  exists 
in  the  communion,  of  intellect,  sensation,  action,  passion,  motioQ, 
animal  Ufe,  and  external  senses.  Like  a  dead  bod^,  he  is,  on 
the  altar,  incapable  of  speaking,  hearing,  seeing,  tasting,  feeling, 
and  smiling.  He  has  spiritual,  without  corporal  life,  as  die 
moon  his  the  light  of  the  suti  without  its  beat.  This  idea  was 
entertained  by  Rupert  ki  the  twelfth  century.  Jacobel,  in  the 
fifteenth  centuiy,  embilGtced  a  similar  opinion,  which  he  sup- 
ported by  the  authority  of  Auguctine,  Jerome,  Ambrosius, 
Ans^m,  rasdiasius,  and  the  schoolmen.  This,  says  MabiUoo, 
is  the  common  opinion  held  by  the  schoolmen,  and,  in  general, 
by  the  ancient  and  modem  professors  of  popery.^ 

Tratisubstantiation  is  a  variation  from  Scriptural  antiquity. 
The  absurdity  has  no  foundation  in  revelatbn.  Its  advocates, 
indeed,  for  the  support  of  their  opinion,  quote  our  Lord's  ad* 
dress  to  ^^  dbsBeuB  of  Capernaum,  recorded  by  the  sacred  hi»> 
torian  John.  The  Son  of  Ood,  on  that  occasion,  mentioned  the 
^tin^  of  his  flesh,  and  the  drinking  of  his  blood;  and  some 
frienas  ^df  Romanism,  chiefly  among  the  modems,  have  pressed 
this  language  into  the  service  of  their  absurd  system. 

Tlie  metaphor,  \ised  oa  this  occasion,  is  indeed  of  that  bold 

>  Opentio  intdleotoft  tt  volantatk  potest  ineue  Ohiisto  at  m  eacbArutil.  Corpst 
Obristi  est  capaK  hanun  leniatumaiii  et  passionom.    Faber»  1.  167. 

Chrittnm  m  ■aorameitfo  poMe  Tidareioaiiare,  au^Ure,  et  ftioere  et  pati  omnia,  qnft 
oaeteri  hominea  pati  et  agere.  Ut  eat  in  Mcramento,  pone  propriam  maniim  •aoerao> 
t^n  aalsfrovre  atnb  ipM  califiari.    Fab«r,  h  17a 

•  Christum  ipmm  in  hoc  saoramento,  nollam  potae  habere  sensationem  activaa 
neqae  paasivani.  fist  impaMibile  natmralitar  ipnun  habere  aliqaam  acdonem  ▼•! 
'    177, 17S, 


Faber,  1.  177, 17S, 

Non  aiiam  ritam  esse  in  oopore  Domini  ^oam  spiritoaldm.    Mabillon,  4.  563. 

None  plerique  thao]oj|ORim  sentiant,  Ohristnm  in  eacharisda  naQas  ezercere  sei^ 
nram  extemoram  fanaCiones,«ed  saocnm  ^ns  corpos,  mortaom  modo,  in  sacramentlo 
^^  IfaMOfln,  5.  56$     Lefi&nt2.Sli 
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kind  which  ia  comaKm  in  the  eastern  style ;  bat  wUoh  is  less 
frequeot  ia  western  language :  and  which,  to  Ewopeans,  seems 
carried  to  the  extreme  of  propriety.  Nothing,  however,  is  more 
usual  in  the  inspired  volume,  than  the  representation  of  mental 
attention  and  intellectual  attainments  by  oral  manducadon  and 
corporeal  nourishment.  The  actions  of  the  mind  are  signified 
by  those  of  the  body.  The  soul  of  the  transgressor,  says  Solo- 
moo  ^'  shall  eat  violence."  Jeremiat  ate  the  words  of  Ood> 
Ezekial  caused  his  belly  to  eat  '*  a  roll  of  a  book."  John  afie 
the  little  book,  which  was  sweet  in  his  mouth,  and  bitter  in  his 
belly.  Jesus,  to  the  women  of  Samaria,  spoke  of  men  drinking 
living  water,  which,  as  a  fountain,  would  spring  up  into  ever- 
lasting  life.  He  also  represented  the  reception  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  the  Jews,  by  the  act  of  drinking  Uvjxig  water.  These 
are  only  a  few  specimens  of  this  kind  of  speech,  taken  from 
RevelatKH).  jE^atinff  and  drinking,  therefore,  though  acts  of  the 
body,  are  often  used  as  metaphors,  to  signify  the  operations  of 
the  mind  in  believipg.  Common  sense,  weuf  whose  suggesticms 
are  too  seldom  embraced,  would  dictate  the  application  of  this 
trope  for  the  interpretation  of  the  Messiah's  language  in  John's 
gospeL  Cajetan  accordingly  avows,  that  *  our  Lord's  exprea* 
sion  there  is  not  literal,  nor  is  intended  to  signify  sacramental 
meat  and  drink.'  Augustine  and  Pius  the  Second,  in  their 
works,  as  well  as  Villetan  in  the  council  of  Trent,  are  armed 
With  all  its  authori^,  represented  it  as  a  figure  or  metaphor.'^ 

This  metaphorical  sigfuficition  baa,  in  general,  been  patron- 
ised in  the  Komish  communion  by  doctors,  saints,  jpopes»  and 
councils.  Some  indeed,  to  show  the  diversity  of  Romanismt 
have  adhered  to  the  hteral  meaning*  But  ^se,  compared  wkh 
the  others,  have  been  few  and  contei^ptibte.  The  figurativa 
Is  the  common  interpretation,  and  has  been  sanctionedt  j»ot  onlgr 
by  saints  and  .pQndfi&,  but  also,  as  shall  appear  by  the  ^eral 
councils  of  Constance,  Baail,  and  Trent,  in  all  their  infalTibiUty. 
Mauricius,  supported  by  the  authority  of  the  Constantian  asaen* 
bly,  dedbYed  tois  *'  the  authentic  exposition  of  holy  dodora,  and 
approved  explanations.  These  commonly  understood  it  to  sig 
ntiy,  not  the  saeramental,  bat  the  S|Hr]tual  reception  of  our 
Lord's  body  and  blood.'  Ragusa,  m  the  council  of  Basils 
declined,  on  account  of  its  tediousneas,  to  enumerate  <  the  sev««- 
ral  doctors  who  explain  it  principalhr  and  directly  to  imply 
spiritual  manducation.'    Villetan,  at  Treut,  said  to  the  assen^- 

>Prvv.  xui.  a.  Jar.  «v.  IS.  Bsek.  il  9.  Mul  It.  10.  14»  tad  vii  37— 8S. 
Oor.  X.  3,  i. 

Non  loquitur  ibi  Dominiu  ad  literam  d»>wrriniiw>iili  cnib^  0t  potn.  O^ietim  T.  S* 
Troot  2.  c.  1. 

Fiffam  est.  Augostin,  3.  52.  Jatoi  Christ  parlmt  dors  Bganmtnlt,  iuopu  Mi 
Bp^IdC.    Estme«ifMa«    ViilM,  in  Ubb  30,  Wu 
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bled  Fathers,  *  you  will  wonder,  I  well  know,  at  the  singular 
agreement  of  all  in  this  interpretation.  The  universal  church, 
you  may  say,  has  understood  this  passage  ever  since  its  pn> 
mulgation,  to  mean  spiritual  eating  and  drinking  by  a  living 
iaith.'^ 

Mauricius,  on  this  occasion,  wrote  and  published  by  the 
command  and  authority  of  the  Constantino  council.  Ragusa 
spoke  under  correction  of  the  Basilian  assembly,  and  wimout 
any  contradiction.  Villetan,  at  Trent,  spoke  in  a  general 
congregation,  and  with  its  entire  approbation.  The  comments 
of  these  theologians,  therefore,  have  been  sanctioned  by  the 
three  general  unerring  councils :  and  these,  in  all  their  infallibility, 
together  with  a  multitude  of  fathers,  saints,  doctors,  and  popes, 
supply  the  following  statements. 

The  passage  in  John's  gospel  cannot  refer  to  the  communion ; 
for  it  was  not  yet  instituted.  Such  is  the  argument  of  Cardinal 
Cajetan  and  Pope  Pius  II.  Our  Lord,  says  the  Cardinal, 
*  spoke  of  fkith ;  as  he  had  not  yet  appcwnted  the  sacrament. 
Tiiis,  Jesus  ordained  at  Jerusalem,  the  night  in  which  he  was 
betrayed.'  According  to  the  pope,  *  The  words  whoso  eateth 
and  drinketh  are  not  in  the  future,  but  in  the  present  time : 
and  the  expression,  therefore,  could  not,  by  anticipation,  refer 
to  futurity.'  The  inspired  diction  would,  on  this  supposition, 
relate  to  a  nonentity.* 

The  language  recorded  by  John  will  not  agree  with  sacramental 
communion.  The  instructions  of  our  Lord,  on  that  occasion, 
will  not  quadrate  with  the  opinions  entertained,  on  this  topic, 
by  the  advocates  of  transubstantiation.  The  Son  of  God  sus- 
pended the  possession  of  eternal  life  on  the  eating  of  his  flesh 
and  the  drinking  of  his  blood.  This  was  the  condition,  without 
which  man  could  have  no  life.  None  can  possess  spiritual  life, 
unless,  in  this  sense,  they  eat  and  drink  his  body  and  blood. 
The  manducation  mentioned  by  the  apostle,  is  necessary  for 
salvation.  This,  if  it  referred  to  the  sacrament,  would  exclude 
all  infants,  though  partakers  of  Christian  baptism.     The  suppo- 

^  ExponatarMcandam  ezpontionet  antlienticu  noiotonim  Doctomm  et  approba- 
toram  ^losBoruixi.  De  ista  mandacatione  aat  lamptione  Bacramentali  coi^ris  et 
•angainit  ChriBti,  non  intelligitar  aathoritaa  praeoicta,  at  docent  sane  Doctores 
eommuniter.    Labb.  16.  1141, 1144. 

.  '  Lon^^nm  aoset  aingulos  Doctors  indaoere,  qoi  totmn  pneseiu  capitalum  de 
tpvitufdi  mandacatione  principaliter  et  ex  direoto  expoaaenint  Labo.  17.  934. 
daninna,  4.  53S. 

Miraberia,  sat  aeio.  anrnmam  onrniom  conoordiain  ad  hone  aenaam.  Dicere 
poaaia  pneceptom  illnd  Joannia  VI.  de  apiritaali  mandaca^ne  et  bibiticme  per  fidem 
▼ivam  in  Chriatam,  Jam  mde  eaque  ab  ejoa  promalgatione  fboiaae  interpretatoa 
ab  eecleaia  oniveraa     Labb.  20.  615,  916. 

Dominaa  loqaitor  de  fide.  Nondom  inatitaerat  aaoramentom.  Ofgetaa,  t 
k.  Tract  2.  o.  1. 

Iienorament&'eloltpaaeoeore'iDftitaft.    PhnlL    Bp.  180. 
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fiition,  therefore^  which  would  involve  this  exclusion,  must,  even 
according  to  the  Romish  system,  be  rejected.  Participation  in 
the  communion  is  not,  according  to  the  Trendne  council  in  the 
twenty-first  session,  necessary  for  salvadon :  nor  is  it  to  be 
administered  to  any  till  the  developement  of  reason. 

This  agrees  with  the  statements  of  Augustine,  Bonaventure, 
Aquinas,  Ales,  and  Csyetan,  as  well  as  those  of  the  general 
councils  of  Constance,  Basil,  and  Trent.  If  the  communion 
were  necessary  for  salvation,  all  who  do  not  partake  of  that 
institution,  say  Augustine,  Bonaventure,  and  Aquinas,  *  would 
be  damned.  Such  could  have  no  life  :  and,  therefore,  the  words 
signify  spiritual  eating  by  faith  and  love.'  Ales  speaks  in  the 
same  style. ,  The  literal  sense  of  this  passage,  says  Cajetan, 
*  would  destroy  the  sufficiency  of  baptism,  and  such  an  inter- 
pretation, therefore,  is  inconsistent  with  the  Christian  feith.'* 

The  comments  of  the  Coostandan,  Basilian,  and  Trentine' 
fathers,  expressed  by  Mauricius,  Ragusa,  and  Villetan,  are  to 
the  same  purpose.  The  passage,  taken  in  the  literal  acceptar 
tion,  would,  according  to  these  infallible  commentators,  *  teach 
the  necessity  of  the  communion  and  the  insufficiency  of  baptism- 
On  this  supposition,  children,  though  baptized,  would  perish, 
which  is  contrary  to  the  truth.     Our  Lora,  therefore,  in  John's 

n el,  points  to  spiritual  participation  in  his  flesh  and  blood  by 
,  of  which  all  who  believe  partake  in  baptism,  and  without 
which  neither  child  nor  adult  can  obtain  salvation.'^ 

The  literal  sense  of  this  passage,  limited  salvation  to  the  par- 
ticipations of  oral  manducation,  extends  the  blessing  to  all  sqch 
persons.  This  comment,  as  it  would  overthrow  the  competency 
c^  baptism  without  the  communion,  so  it  would  establish  the 
competency  of  the  communion  without  baptism,  as  well  as 
without  faith  and  holiness.     He  who  observes  this  duty,  *  hath 

^  Bo&aTentnra  arguit  p«r  AngtistmniD,  fiiffieit  ergo  ad  mandnoandani,  credere. 
XAbb.  17.  937. 

61  Decease  est  accedere,  parvnli  onmes  damnarentar.  Hoc  sacramentam  non  eat 
de  necessitate  solatia.  De  hac  etiain  opinione  fuisse  yidetor  Sanctns  Thomas.  Labb. 
17.  MS. 

.  Fatet  f>er  B.  Thomam  super  Joannem,  abi  dicit,  referendo  literam  ad  mandacs- 
tionem  spiritaalem.  Qui  antem  sic  non  mandacat,  non  habet  vitam.   Labb.  16.11 44. 

Ales  argnit,  tone  nullas  salTaretor,  si  moreretor  ante  ejas  sasceptionem.  Pnedic- 
toa  Doctor  dieit  quod  inteUigitor  de  mandacatione  spintuali  et  per  fidem,  sine  qua 
bqUos  adaltos  salvabitar,  nee  etiam  parvnlas.     Labb.  17.  937* 

Quia  igitnr  idem  est  aaserere  verba  ilia  Ghristi,  Jo.  6.  intelligi  de  cibi  et  pota 
sacromentali  encharistifa  et  negare  baptismi  sufflcientiam  ad  salatem,  dare  patet 
yerba  ilia  neo  intelligi  posse  de  cibo  et  pota  eacharistiiB.  Gaietan.  T.  3.  T.  19.  c. 
1.  p.  293. 

•  Baptismoa  est  sacramentam  necessitatis.    Panroli  non  possont  sine  eo  conseqnl 
aalatem.    Labb.   16.   1141.    Bacharistia  non  ponitur  sacramentam  necessitatis. 
Labb.  16.  942. 
.  Parruli  sic  non  mandacant,  et  habent  tamen  vitam  in  se.    Labb.  16. 1142. 

Singoli  Christi  fideles,  dam  in  baptismate  credentes  in  Christam  ejus  manduc#» 
mus  camem  et  sanguinem  bibimus.    Labb.  20.  610* 
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ev^rlastmg  Hie.*  Such)  however,  is  contraiy  evea  to  Roinirii 
dieology.  The  utiwoithy,  all  admit,  have,  often  introded  oq 
liiis  mystery,  and  partaken  to  their  own  condemnatioii.  The 
inetaphorical  meaning,  therefore,  is  necessary  to  reconcile  this 
part  of  Retaliation  with  the  avowed  principles  of  popery. 

The  figuradve  interpretation,  accordingly,  has  h^en  adopted 
by  most  Romish  commentators.  This  is  the  exposition  of 
Augustine,  Gajetan,  and  Innocent,  as  well  as  of  the  general 
councils  of  Constance,  Basil,  and  Trent,  transmitted  in  the 
diction  of  Maniicins,  Ragusa,  and  Villetan.  The  Redeemer, 
according  to  Augudtine,  *  refers  not  to  the  communion:  for 
many  receive  fircmi  the  altar  and  die,  and,  in  receiving,  die.' 
Our  Lord,  says  Gajetan,  <  speaks  not  here  of  the  sacrament : 
for  he,  it  is  said,  who  eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood, 
dwelleth  in  me  and  I  in  him.  Bat  many,  it  is  plain,  receive 
the  communion,  and  do  not  dwell  in  him  by  mith.  This  is 
«ften  the  case  with  the  unworthy.*  Pope  Innocent's  reasoning 
is  to  the  ^  same  purpose.  The  good  as  well  as  the  bad,  says 
the  pontiff,  *  partake  in  a  sacramental  manner,  the  good  to  sal- 
vation, and  the  bad  to  condemnation.  Our  Lord  therefore,  in 
John's  gospel,  refers  not  to  oral  participation,  but  to  reception 
by  faith :  tor,  in  this  manner,  the  good  only  eat  his  body.** 

This  interpretation  was  approved  by  the  assembled  fathers  at 
Constance,  6asil,  and  Trent.  The  reception  mentioned  in  the 
gospel,  ensures  everlasting  life  ;  and  this,  sa^  the  Constantiajos, 
^  is  not  true  of  sacramental  manducation,  wmch  mafiy  take,  not 
in  life,  but  to  their  own  condemnation.  You  shall  not  have 
life,  unless  you  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and  drink  Us 
blood  with  the  teeth  of  feith.  Such  reception  is  necessaty  as 
baptism.  The  Basilians,  by  their  orator  Kagusa,  delivered  a 
nmilar  comment.  Sacramental  manducation,  acceding  to  this 
interpretation,  '  does  not  always  give  life,  nay,  often  death. 
But  spiritual  manducation  always  gives  Ufe.  Jesus,  thefefore» 
it  is  plain,  speaks  of  spiritual  reception,  because  be  annexes  life 
to  it,  which  does  not  always  follow,  but  sometimes  rather  death, 
from  sacramental  eating.  Many,  eating  sacramentally,  are 
damned :  and  many,  not  eating  sacramentally,  such  as  cbildren 
and  martyrs,  are  saved.'  Similar  is  the  gloss  admitted  at  Trent. 
John  here,  said  Villetan  to  the  approved  synod«  *  understands 

>  AogastmiiB,  Horn.  23,  qaam  mtdti  da  altari  accipiont  et  moritmtor,  et  acc^ 
endo  moriantor.    Labb.  17.  929. 

OominTiBf  Joann.  6.  Bon  loqnitar  de  vachariatia.  Oooatat  antsm  nraltDa  aaTnere 
eacbariatuB  facramentam,  et  non  manere  in  ObrSsto  peft  fidem.  Caielam  Tom.  H. 
P.  142. 

Ad  idem  eat  Imiocentiiia  !n  lahto  de  Officio,  nbi  ita  dicit,  comeditmr  aplritaafitar. 
id  est,  in  fide.  Hoc  modo  comedont  conmt  Cfariaci  soli  boni.  Innocen.  De  Off.  lY 
10.    Labb.  17.  933. 
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eating  aad  driakiag  by  faithf    He  teaches  that  all  who  believe 
shall  QOt  perish,  but  have  everlastuig  hfe.'^ 

These  observations)  in  a  uegative  manner,  shew  what  the 
scriptural  phraseology  in  this  place  does  not  m<yui.  The  fol- 
lowing remarks  will  teach  eveiy  unprejudiced  mind  what  the 
expression  does  signify.  Eating  and  drinking  here,  in  metar 
phorical  style,  are,  in  literal  language,  synonymous  with  be- 
neving.  The  manducation  mentioned  by  the  Son  of  God 
denotes  iaith*  He  uses  believing  and  eating  as  convertible 
terms,  and  to  each  he  annexes  the  blessing  of  <*  everlasting 
Ufe."  The  same  efiects  proceed  fix)m  the  same  causes :  and 
everlasting  Ufe  is,  accordmg  to  this  pBh^seology,  the  conse- 
quence of  believing  or  of  eating  his  flesh  and  drinkmg  his  bkx>d, 
which,  ^ere&re,  must  signify  the  same.  Jesus  cle^ly  uses 
them  as  equivalent  expressions.  Faith,  indeed,  in  numberless 
recitations  that  might  oe  transcribed  from  revelation,  is  the  grace 
which  is  always  attended  with  salvation. 

This  interpretation  is  not  solely  the  offspring  of  protestan^ 
tism,  but  of  popery*  It  is  not  merely  the  child  of  Luther  or 
Calvin,  Granmer  or  Knox,  but  of  fathers,  doctors,  theologians, 
schoolmen,  saints,  cardinals,  popes,  general  councils,  and  the 
universal  church.  This  was  the  comment  of  the  fiithers  Origen, 
Theophylact,  and  Bede*  Ragusa,  in  the  Council  of  Basil, 
quoted  Origen  as  authiH-ity  for  this  explant^tion.  According  to 
Theophylact,  <  Christians  understand  the  expression  spiritually, 
and  are  not  devourers  of  flesh.'  Bede.  following  Aug^ustine, 
interprets  the  words  to  signify  *  spiritual  eating  and  drinking, 
eating  not  with  the  teeth,  but  in  the  heart.''  Ignadus,  Gyiu, 
Jerome,  Chtysostom,  AugustinCj  Remigius,  and  Berpard,  who 
will  afterwards  occur  as  saints,  are  also  among  the  &thers  who 
embraced  this  explanation. 

I  Non  est  Tenim  de  maadoeatiinM  Morameatali,  qaan  isolli  aonad  iteni,  lad  ad 
jnajcwn  Mbi  fUMnrt.    hM^  IS.  1148. 

Niii  dentibiia.fidei  mandQcaTeritu  q«ixemFiliiH«nJii]fl»#t  bilMrilw  ijjiis  fl«ii|gQ»- 
nenif  non  habebitU  yitapa  in  vobk.  Tdiis  mAnduoatio  awpqm  eHk  Mi^inii  Qhiuti 
0«t  ita  sooBMaria  Mwt  b^twmiu.    Labb.  Ii6, 1221, 1222. 

SacrMnentalia  mandj»catio  non  Bampar  dat  vitam,  iippao  ^aape  B>ortaia« 


mandacatio  acQciper  dat  vitam.  Qnod  do  fpintQali  nandacatione  Christna  bic  loqoi- 
Sw  pato^  ^oia  uDiouaBqaa  bio  do  manduc^ktioiio  JLoqwinry  aen^er  a43angU  vitam, 
qus  utique  ad  eacramentalem  aemiwr  no^  leqiuJsorf  immP  p^tioa  mom.  MnlU  aa* 
craaaeoMtUler  nav  comadoBtea^  at  pnen  at  martjFiM,  palyBti  aunt  ot  aalvaBtnr.  Lobb. 
ir.  930.    Caapriaii  4.  536. 

£x  quk  wmAck  conapwationid  oonr#o»do«tinm  oapitom  qnit  non  &c|lo  ooUigK^ 
intelleotam  a  Divo  Joanne  ipiritaalem  do  fide  in  Cbnatom  inandac^^oem  carnii,  el 
bibitiottom  Mngoinia  tyna  /  Incnlcana  qaod  lOffwua  qui  cnadit  m  ipaum  »on  poivat, 
aed  babeat  vitam  sternam.    Labb.  2.0.  014, 

*  Hoo  jpalBt  {lar  authpgtatem  OrigoBis.    Labb.  Ij6,  ilii. 

Ot  liwmuMtmtH  tmmmfii  t0»»i  9nt$  m^m^tifm  Maim>  TbaopbgnlMl^  1*  OM. 
in  Joacn.  vL 

Spiritoaliter  mandocotar,  apiritaaUtar  bibatnr.  Bodot  0.  963.  Qai  mandncat 
in  corde,  non  qui  pmmt  deate.    Bada,  m  I  Qotm^  X. 
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Origen,  Theophylact,  and  Bede,  have  On  this  topic,  been 
tbllowed  by  a  long  train  of  doctors  or  theologians,  such  as 
Mauricius,  Ragusa,  Villetan,  Guerrero,  William,  Gerson,  Jan- 
senius,  Biel,  Walden,  Tilmann,  Stephen,  Lindan,  and  many 
other  theologians,  as  well  as  by  the  scnoolmen  Lombard,  Albert, 
Aquinas,  Ales,  and  Bonaventure.  The  same  comment  was 
embraced  by  the  Saints  Ignatius,  Cyril,  Chrysostom,  Jerome, 
Augustine,  Remigius,  Bernard,  Bonaventure,  and  Aquinas.^ 

Augustine,  in  particular,  was,  as  has  been  shewn  by  Ragusa 
in  the  Council  of  Basil,  the  distinguished  patron  of  this  opinion. 
Our  Lord,  says  this  saint,  '  seems  to  command  an  atrocity.  It 
is,  therefore,  a  figure  which  is  to  be  understood  in  a  spiritual 
sense.  He  is  spritually  eaten  and  drunk.  Eat,  not  with  your 
teeth,  but  with  your  heart.  Believe,  and  you  have  eaten  :  for 
to  believe  and  to  eat  are  the  same.*  This  in  numberless  place^ 
is,  adds  Ragusa,  'the  explanation  of  Augustine,  who,  in 
language  clearer  than  the  sun  or  noon-day,  explains  the  passage 
in  John's  Gospel  to  denote  spiritual  reception  by  feith.'^ 

This  acceptation  of  the  passage  was  also  adopted  by  the  Car- 
dinals Bonaventure,  Alliaco,  Cusan,  and  Cajetan.  Bonaven- 
ture has  already  been  quoted  as  a  saint,  and  with  him  agrees 
Alliaco.  The  language,  says  Cusan,  ^  is  to  be  understood,  not 
of  visible  or  sacrsimental,  but  of  spiritual  manducation  by  fkith.' 
Cajetan,  on  this  part  of  holy  wnt,  is,  if  possible,  clearer  and 
stronger  than  Cusan.    The  Lord,  says  be,  *  speaks  of  faith. 

1  Labb.  16.  942.  1141,  1143,  et  17.  926,  928.  et  20.  615,  616.  OankioB,  4.  533. 
Paolo,  2.  227.    Albortin.  1.  30. 

De  ifta  numducatioDe  spiritaali  JnteUigitar  fllnd  AngnstiBi,  qvod  aUegatBdagktw 
■ententiamm.    Labb.  16.  1142. 

Patet  per  Albertom  laper  Joannem,  ubi  dicit  referondo  literam  ad  maiidiic» 
tbnem  tpiritoalein.    Labb.  16.  1144. 

Ad  hoo  sont  in  terminiB  propriii  Alexander  de  Alea  et  BonaTentma.  Labb.  17. 
937. 

ErKKTtth  *  «0<»v  dOft  <«v  K.vp»o».     Ignatiiu  ad  Tnll.    Ootel.  8.23. 

ExtM«t  fui  axtxoottf  ftwv/iwtvM^  taw  Xtymfuvmt  dsmftej  tf^fvtfif,  fo^ovrt^on 
tfopsofayiar  anftovf  Hf»tpt9Utm»     Ojni,  293. 

S^pc^or  t9f9  fU9ft¥9  trpf  tis  tcwfov*    Chrysostom,  9*  TTT.    Horn.  47. 

Hieronjmns  diserte  dixit,  quod  est  antem  mandaoatlonem  eamis  et  bibitkmeai 
sangainis  Ghristi  Joannis  VI.  de  fide  inteUigi  debere.    Labb.  20.  615. 

Heo  est  profecto  rera  intentio  Aogostim  et  Bemigii.    Labb.  17.  943. 

Bemardos  dicit,  quod  est  autem  iiMndaoare  ejas  camem  et  bibere  egos  aangoi- 
nem,  nisi  commnnieare  passionibas  cjos.    Labb.  17.  951. 

Iliad  patet  expresse  per  B.  Thomam  et  per  Bonaventaram.    Labb.  16.  1144. 

*Flagittamvidetarjabere.    Fignra  est  ergo.    Augnstiil,  3.  58.    De  Doot  m. 


16.  AagastinoB  et  glossa  expomint  textom  iatora  Domini  de  spuritndi  maadaca* 
tione.    Labb.  16.  1245. 

Idem  est  manducare  et  bibere  qnod  credere.  Oanisias»  4. 535.  Qni  mandacal 
corde,  non  qoi  premit  dente.    Labb.  17.  982. 

Orede  et  mandncostL    Oanisias,  4. 928.    Innnmerabilia  suit  looa  Angnstim  in 

?Qibas  diotam  aactoritatem  Joannk  6.  de  spiritoali  mandoeatione  axponit.    Labb. 
7.  232. 

Ao^ofltinns  sole  olarkis  et  lace  meridiana  in  moltit  locis  declaravit,  evangeLian 
Toaama  debere  intelligi  de  spiritoali  mandocatiotie.    Labb.  17. 944. 
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The  sacrament  was  not  then  appointed.  The  words  are  pla^ 
and  cannot,  according  to  the  letter,  be  understood  of  Eucha*- 
ristical  meat  and  drink.'^ 

The  same  is  the  explanation  of  Pope  Innocent  III.  and  Pius 
II.  The  Son  of  Ood,  says  Innocent  on  the  Mass, '  speaks  of 
spiritual  participation  in  feith.  He  is  eaten,  when  we  are  in- 
corporated with  him  by  faith.  Pius  the  Second  concurs  with 
Innocent,  and«  if  possible,  in  still  more  explicit  terms.  Jesus, 
says  his  infallibility,  ^  treats  there,  not  of  sacramental,  but  of 
spiritual  drinking.  Faith  is  the  only  means  of  such  participa- 
tion :  for  the  communion  was  not  then  instituted.'* 

The  General  Councils  of  Constance,  Basil,  and  Trent,  sanc- 
tioned this  same  comment.  This  is  the  explanation  of  Mauri- 
cius,  in  his  Treatise  written  by  the  command  of  the  Constan- 
tian  council,  and  reported  at  Constance  in  the  Council.  The 
words,  according  to  this  work,  authorized  hj  the  unerrinff 
assembly, '  cannot  signify  sacramental  participation,  but  spiritu^ 
reception  by  faith.' 

The  same  interpretation  was  authorized  by  the  General 
Council  of  Basil.  This  assembly  appointed  Ragusa  as  the 
champion  of  Catholicism  against  Kokzana,  the  patron  of  the 
Bohemian  heresy.  The  hero  of  the  faith  proceeded  in  a  lonff 
and  learned  speech  to  examine  this  part  of  John*s  Gospel,  and 
he  shewed,  beyond  all  question,  that  *  Our  Lord  never  here,  in 
anyway,  mentions  sacramental  manducalion,  but  spiritual  eating 
and  drinking  by  faith.'  He  proved  to  a  demonstration,  that 
Jesus  meant,  *  not  the  communion,  but  believing.  To  eat  and 
drink  is  to  believe,  and  to  believe  is  to  eat  and  drink.**  The 
sacred  synod  received  his  advocacy,  not  only  without  opposition 

'  Bonaventura  arguit  per  Aogustmam,  lufficit  ergo  ad  mandacandum,  credere. 
Labb.  17.  237. 

N<m  inteUigendiim  de  yUibiH  mq  iaontnwmtali  mandnearione,  sed  de  wpintmSL 
Ep.  7.  p.  S57. 

Dominoa  loquitur  de  fide.  NoodnniinBtitaerat  Bacramenttisi  eacharistiflBr.  Ca- 
Jetan,  T.  2.  T.  2.  o.  1.  Olare  patot  verba  ilia  nee  intelligi  poaae  de  dbo  et  potn 
eucharistis.  Non  loqcdtor  ibi  Dommas  ad  Hteram  de  aacramentali  cibo  et  pota. 
Cfljetan,  Tom.  S.  T.  2.  c.  1.  De  fide  in  ipaam,  non  de  aacramentali  mandacatione, 
•ermo  rit.  Oiget.  in  Aqmn.  3.  394. 

*  Ad  idem  eat  Innocentitu  in  Libro  de  offioio,  ubi  ita  dici%  oomeditm*  spiritolft* 
?2ter,  id  est,  in  fide.  De  spiritoali  comeatione,  Dominoa  ait,  nisi  manducaveritia. 
Cfomedit  ipsam,  qaand  incorporator  Gbriato  per  fidem.    Labb.  17.  933. 

n  ne  s'agit  paa  la  de  boire  lacramentalementr  mais  de  boire  spiritnellement. 
Oeox  croyoient  en  loi,  ceuz  la  mansoient  aa  chair  et  bavoient  son  aang.  On  ne 
poavoient  manger  etc.    Aen.  Syl.  Ep.  130.     Len&n.  2.  211,  242. 

*  Ohriati  verba  non  sunt  inteiligenda  de  manducatione  sacramentali.  Oportet 
lata. intelligi  de  mandocadone  ■piritiiali.  De  iata  manducatione  apiritaali  un 
fumptione  intelligitur  prsedictum  Christi  verbum.     Labb.  16.  1142-1144. 

*  Ofariatas  in  nnlla  parte  preaentia  capitia,  neo  per  ae  nee  per  aceidena,  fiiciat 
qooqnomodo  mentionem  de  aacramentali  manducatione.     Manducavenint  caraem 

qnando  credidemnt Biberunt  ejua  aangninem,  qnando  mode  ainiU 

ae  credidenmt.  Labb.  17.  931, 933.  Ganirioa,  4. 586.  Blandacare  et  bibere  idem 
•it  qood  credere.    Labb.  17.  92S. 
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but  with  i^robatioii.  The  concluttOD,  therefore,  is,  accordiitg 
10  the  poiHsh  system,  marked  with  the  seal  of  infallibility* 

The  council  of  Trent  followed  those  of  Constance  and  BasiL 
Villetan  vras  the  champion  of  popery  at  this  time,  as  Mauricius 
and  Ragusa  on  the  two  former  occasions.  According  to  his 
advocacy  in  a  general  congregation,  *  the  fruits  of  eating  our 
Lord's  flesh  and  dhnking  his  blood  are  eveclastiag  life  and 
dwelling  in  him ;  and  both  referred  to  a  Uving  faith.  All  who 
believe  do  not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life/  *  Thee,  Lord,' 
said  the  orator, '  thee,  we  eat  and  drink  when  we  believe  in 
'  thee.'  This  exposition  Villetan  affira3ied,  without  any  contra- 
diction before  tne  unerring  asseo^ly,  *  has  always,  ever  since 
its  promulgation,  been  the  interpretation  of  the  Universal 
Church.'  This,  therefore  is  not  the  gloss  of  heretical  protes- 
tantism, but  of  Catholicism  and  the  church.^  Yet  every  modem 
scribbler  in  &vour  of  transubstantiation,  such  as  Milner, 
Challenor,  Maguire,  and  Kinsella,  cite  the  passage  vritboat 
hesitation  as  an  irrefragable  proof  of  their  system. 

The  advocates  of  transubstantiation  deduce  a  second  scrip- 
tural argument  from  the  words  of  Institution.  Jesus,  when  he 
appointed  the  sacrament,  said,  *'  This  is  my  body ;  this  is  my 
blood."  The  bread  and  wine,  therefore,  say  these  theologians 
who  interpret  the  expression  to  suit  their  system,  were  trans- 
formed into  his  body  and  blood.  The  argument  is  piti&d 
beyond  expression;  and  properly  deserves  nothioff  but  con- 
tempt. Its  whole  force  depends  on  the  meaning  of  the  term, 
which  its  patrons  have  taken  in  a  sense  of  their  own,  for  the 
purpose  01  imposing  a  doctrine  of  their  own  on  the  Word  of 
Ood.  But  the  term,  in  its  usual  acceptation,  signifies  to  repre- 
sent The  words  of  institution,  accordina;  to  their  common 
scriptural  signification,  might  be  translated,  "  This  represents 
my  body ;  this  represents  my  blood.''  All  then  would  be 
ratiooal  and  consonant  with  the  original;  while  the  monstei 
tzansubstanliation,  in  Cardinal  Perron's  language,  would,  even 
in  appearance,  be  excluded. 

Mathematicians  sometimes  demonstrate  the  truth  of  a  propo- 
«itioa,  by  shewing  the  absurdity  of  a  contrary  supposition. 
Many  demonstrations  of  this  kind  are  to  be  found  in  Euclid  and 
other  geometricians.  The  absurdity  of  the  meaning  which  the 
partizans  of  transubstantiation  attach  to  the  word,  nsed  b^  out 
Lord  at  the  celebration  of  the  sacrament,  may  be  exposed  m  the 
1  way.     Admit  the  accuracy  of  the  papal  exposition,  and 


^  Duos  impriims  dicatar  inde  percwere  fractut,  at  acilioet  babeat  viUiii  i 
9l  at  maneat  in  Christo,  atramqae  fidei  vivaB  referri.    Omnia  qoi  credit  in  iptm 
una  pereat,  sed  habeat  vitam  ffiteniam.    Labb.  20.  616. 

De  apiritoali  mandooatione  et  bibidona  per  fidem  Tivam,  jam  inde  uaqna  ab  19111 
Ifrfmn^atione  fblMe  interpretatam  ab  ecclesia  uni versa.    Labb.  20.  61^ 
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•ny  expontor,  by  a  mmflie  piocess,  could  ttl^MfQrm  the  God  of 
heaven  into  a  son,  a  shieldt  a  Tock»  a  fiatresB,  a  bucUei,  or  any 
tbing.  The  Jewish  monarch)  indeed,  under  the  afflatus  of  in- 
mirationv  has  designated  the  Ahiiighty  by  all  these  appellati(nk$. 
The  Messiah,  by  a  similar  interpretationt  might  be  transubstan* 
tiated  into  a  door,  a  vine,  a  iock,  a  way,  a  fimndatiea,  a  kunb^ 
a  lion,  a  rose,  a  lily,  a  star,  a  sun^  or  any  object,  according  to 
whim  or  fancy .^  Jesus,  in  the  scriptural  vocabulary,  is  cdiled 
by  all  these  names  and  many  more,  whose  enumeration  would 
be  tedious  and  is  unnecessary*  Such  consequencesi^n  loudest 
acclamation,  proclaim  the  coodemnation  of  the  system. 

The  simplicity  ai  the  process,  by  which  all  these  metamor- 
phoses may  be  effected,  is  admirable.  Allow  any  popish  doctor 
a  convenient  interpretation  of  a  monosyllable  compoeed  of  two 
letters,  and  he  win,  with  the  utmost  dispatch,  transubstantiate 
a  wafer  into  the  Ahnighty ;  and,  with  equal  ease,  could,  by  the 
same  simple  means,  transform  the  Messiah  into  nearly  any  ob* 
iect  of  the  mineral,  vegetable,  or  animal  kingdom.  He  perJorms  * 
his  feats  with  talismanic  fecility.  All  difficulty  yanishes  beioFe 
his  magic  touch.  He  works  with  as  much  rapidity  as  Mei^ 
cury,  in  Lucian,  piled  Pelion  on  Ossa  and  Parnassus  on  PelioiL 
His  definition  enables  the  sacerdotal  ooniurer  to  surpass  all  the 
wonders  of  juggleiy,  legerdemain,  enchantments,  spells,  aod 
neciomancy.  He  can  encase  Emmanuel,  body,  blood,  bones, 
nerves,  muscles,  and  sinews  together  with  his  scmiI  and  divinity, 
in  a  neat  little  piece  of  pastry,  which  he  can  transfer  with 
becoming  grace,  into  the  mouth,  dovm  the  throat,  and  into 
the  stomach :  and  send  home  the  devout  communicant  with  his 
God  in  his  belly.  This  conyeyance  it  seems,  was  sometimes, 
fts  might  be  expected,  attended  with  astonishing  effects.  ^  Beii^g 
permitted,'  says  Aquinas,  '  to  fitsten  their  teeth  in  the  Lord's 
flesh,  such  rise  horn  his  table,  like  lioas,  breathing  fire  frightfiil 
to  the  deviL^ 

The  8ame>^8criptural  evidence  might  be  produced  for  the 
transubstantiation  of  the  water,  obtained  by  Adino,  Eleazar, 
and  Sharamah  from  the  fountain  of  Bethelehem,  as  for  the  wiqe  ^ 
in  the  sacramental  cup.  David  longed  to  drink  fixxn  this  spring, 
and  duee  Jewidi  heroes  cut  their  dangerous  way  tbiough  the 
squadrons  of  the  enemy,  and  brought  the  king  the  olyect  of  his 
wish.  This,  however,  when  ofierra,  he  wouul  not  drink.  He 
called  it  ^the  blood  of  the  men  that  went  in  jeopardy  of  their 
hves,'  and  poured  it  out  as  an  oblation  to  Grod.'    The  argument, 

>  Pnlm  XYifi.  2.  and  Izxziv.  11.    John  z.  7.    Jobn  zr.  1.    Oorin.  z.  4.    John  i 
19.    Rer.T.  5.    Malach.  m  2. 

>  nt  leonee  flanmiaBi  tfphvntas,  sic  A  Ola  menn  dieediDiu  teriMlM  «ftcCi  dk 
bolo     IririBM,  IIL7».ia.    P«  a«.  « 8 8«Bi..xziii.  17.   OhrQii.XLlf. 
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in  the  one  instance,  is  as  strong  for  the  change  of  the  water  into 
blood,  as  in  the  other  for  the  transmutation  of  the  wine. 

The  popish  meaning  of  the  term  would  transubstantiate  the 
whole  cnurch  into  the  Lord's  body*^  Paul,  addressing  the  Corin- 
thians, Ephesians,  and  Golossians,  says,  ^  the  church  is  the 
Lord's  body."  Take  the  term  in  the  Romish  acceptation,  and 
all  Christians  are  transformed  into  the  real  and  substantial 
body  of  Jesus,  comprehending  of  course  his  blood.  The  argu 
ment,  deduced  from  the  Scriptural  expression,  is  as  strong  for 
the  transubstantiation  of  the  church  as  for  that  of  the  Sacrament. 
Grant  the  one,  and,  in  consequence,  the  other  follows. 

The  friends  of  transubstantiation,  in  the  words  of  institution, 
declare  for  the  literal  acceptation  and  deprecate  all  figurative 
interpretation.  Challenor  would  take  the  expression  in  ^its 
obvious  and  natural  meaning.'  This  statement  supposes  two 
things.  One  is,  that  Jesus  used  no  metaphorical  language  at 
the  appointment  of  the  sacrament ;  and  the  other,  that  the  popidi 
gloss  is  the  natural  or  usual  sense  of  the  term.  But  these  are 
both  misrepresentations.  The  Institutor  said,  '^  this  cup  is  ^ 
New  Testament  in  my  blood."  Salmeron  acknowledges  what 
indeed  cannot  be  denied,  that  this  expression  contains  two 
metaphors.  The  cup,  b]p^  a  metonymy,  is  put  for  its  wine,  and 
the  New  Testament  for  its  sign  or  symbol.  Admit  the  papal 
or  literal  sense,  and  the  cup,  not  the  wine,  would  be  trausub- 
stantiated,  not  into  the  blood  of  the  Mediator,  but  into  the  New 
Testament. 

Neither  is  the  Romish  interpretation  the  usual  meaning  of  the 
term.  Its  common  acceptation,  in  Scriptural  phraseology,  cor- 
responds, on  the  contrary,  with  the  protestant  exposition.  The 
opponents  of  transubstantiation  use  the  word  in  ^  its  obvious  and 
natural  meaning,'  in  the  Sacred  Volume.  This  was  its  ffeneral 
signification  among  the  Jews,  as  might  be  shown  from  me  Old 
Testament ;  and  the  same  might  be  evinced  by  many  citations 
from  the  Christian  Revelation.^ 

This  interpretation  may  be  corroborated  by  many  quotations 
from  the  Fathers.  The  ancients  patronized  this  exposition* 
All  these  characterized  the  sacramental  bread  and  wine  as 
signs,  figures,  symbols,  emblems,  or  images  of  the  Institutor's 
body  and  blood.  This,  in  eflect,  was  considering  them  as 
signifying  or  representing  our  Lord.  Saying  that  the  bread  and 
wine  were  the  signs  of  his  body  and  blood  was,  in  other  words, 
saying  that  these  sacramental  elements  signified  or  represented 
the  Divine  author  of  the  Institution. 

M  OoEJii.  ziL  S7.    Bph.  122,23.    JBph.iv.  12.    Cdoik  L  24. 
•GeB.xl.12, 18  6txU.26,27.    Matt,  ziii  19,  37,  38,  8S»  40.    OorJn.s.C 
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A  few  instances  out  of  many,  in  which  die  sacramental  ele* 
ments  are  represented  as  signs,  symbols,  figures,  and  emblems, 
may  be  selected  from  Tertullian,  Ambrosius,  Augustine 
Ephrem,  Procopius,  and  Bede.^  Jesus,  according  to  Tenullian : 
said  at  the  first  celebration  of  this  mystery,  *^  This  is  my  body^ 
that  is,  the  figure  of  my  body."  Ambrosius,  Augustine, 
Ephrem,  and  Bede,  characterized  the  sacramental  elements  as 
figures ;  while  Augustine  and  Procopius  represent  the  bread 
as  "  the  sign  or  emblem  of  his  body." 

Transubstantiation,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
inspired  canon.  This,  many  of  its  partizans,  such  as  Erasmus, 
Scotus,  Bellarmine,  Alliaco,  Cajetan,  Fisher,  Biel,  Tanner,  and 
Canus,  have  conceded.  These  indeed  believe  the  absurdity* 
Their  faith,  however,  or  rather  credulity,  was,  according  to 
their  own  confession,  founded,  not  on  the  evidence  of  Revela* 
tion,  but  on  the  testimcmy  of  tradition  and  the  authority  of  the 
church.  Erasmus  *  found  no  certain  scriptural  declaration  of 
this  dogma.'  Scotus  admits  '  the  want  of  express  scriptural 
evidence  in  favour  of  transubstantiation,'  and  Bellarmine  grants 
*the  probability  of  the  statement.'  '  The  opinion,'  says  Cardi- 
nal ^liaco,  which  maintains  that  the  bread  and  wine  preserve 
their  own  substance,  ^  is  not  unscriptural ;  and  is  more  rational 
and  easy  o£  beUef  than  the  contrary.'  Cajetan's  admission, 
that  *  transubstantiation  is  not  expressly  taught  in  the  gospel,' 
was  so  pointed  that  Pius  the  Fifth  ordered  it  to  be  expunged 
from  die  Roman  edition  of  the  Cardinal's  works.  ^  The  true 
presence  in  the  mass,'  says  Fisher,  *  cannot  be  proved  from  the 
words  of  institution.'  This  theory,  according  to  Biel,  Tanner, 
and  Canus,  *is  not  revealed  in  the  sacred  canon.'^  Similar 
concessions  have  been  made  by  Occam,  Alphonsus,  Cantaren, 
Putand,  and  Vasquesius. 

Transubstantiation  is  a  variation  from  ecclesiastical  as  well  as 
-Scriptural  antiquity.     The  church,  in  its  days  of  early  purity, 

1  Corpas  sauxu  ilium  fecit  dicendo  'hoc  eat  corpus  meum,'  id  est  figura  corporis 
mei.  Tertal.  Contra  Marcian.  IV.  40.  p.  458.  Est  figura  corporis  et  sunguiois 
Domini.  Ambros.  IV.  5  Domiaos  non  dabitavit  dicere  *  hoc  est  coipos  meom,' 
cum  daret  signum  corporis  sui.  Aug.  8.  154.  Contra  Adiman.  c.  12.  Fregit  in 
figuram  immoculati  corporis.  Bphrem,  De  Natur.  681.  Ilapadttxt  nxowa  tbv 
iJMv  6iafiatoi  imBrittui*  Procop.  in  Qen»  49.  Suae  camis  sanguinisqne  sacramen* 
turn  in  panis  et  vini  figura  substitaens.    Beda,  5.  424«  In  Lno.  22. 

9  Nullum  reperio  locum  in  Scripturis  Divinis  unde  certo  constet  Apostolos  con* 
secrasse  panem  et  vinum  in  camem  et  sanguinem  Domini.  Brasmns,  3.  1193. 
Sootns  dicit  non  eztare  locum  oUam  soriptone  tam  expreseum  nt  sine  deolaratbne* 
ecclesiffi  evidenter  cogat  transubstantionem  admiUeref  et  id  non  est  onmino  impro- 
.l^oile.  BeUorm.  III.  33.  NecrepognatratioiiinecaathoritatiBiblie.  AlUaco,  XL 
6.  1.  Evan^elium  non  ez]>ticavit  ezpresse.  Cajetan,  III.  75.  1.  in  Aquin.  3.  348. 
Nee  ullum  hic  verbum  positum  est  quo  probetur,in  nostra  miasa  veram  fieri  f  amis 
et  sanguinis  Christi  praesentiam.  Fisher,  c.  10.  Non  invenitur  ezpressum  in 
eanone  Biblue.  Biel.  Lect.  40.  Qua  in  Scripura  sola  non  continentur,  Tannei; 
Comp.  c.  6.    Non  jrit  proditam  in  vftcris.    Cann%  III.  3. 
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disowned  dw  Ugly  monster*  TbeFathersaAwellattlieApoftles 
disclaimed  tbe  absurdity,  which  insults  reason,  outrages  Revela* 
tioa,  and  degrades  mao.  This  appears  firom  sererai  considera- 
tions. Eccksiasdcal  antiquity  represents  the  bread  and  the  wine 
as  retaining  their  own  nature  or  substance ;  and  as  conveying 
nourishment  to  the  human  body ;  and  ascribes  a  transmutationy 
similar  to  that  efiected  in  these  elements,  to  the  water  of  baf^ 
tism ;  and  to  man  in  regeoeratioOi 

The  monuments  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity  represent  the  sacra* 
mental  eleooents  as  retaining  their  own  nature  or  substance, 
without  any  change  or  transubstantiation*  Such  is  the  state* 
meat  of  Oelaaus,  Ghrysostom,  Theodoret,  and  Facundus.' 
<  The  elements  in  the  sacrament,*  says  Pope  Gelasius,  who 
flourished  in  the  fifth  century,  *  are  divine,  yet  cease  not  to  be 
the  substance  or  nature  of  bread :  and  are  certainly  the  image 
and  similitude  of  the  Lord's  body.'  Chrysostom^  the  saint  and 
the  patriarch,  declares  that  *  the  bread  after  coasecration,  is 
worthy  of  bein^  called  the  Lord's  body ;  tfaKm^  the  nature  of 
the  bread  remains  in  it.'  Theodoret,  m  his  First  and  Second 
Dialoguei  is,  if  possible,  still  plamer.  *  The  Lord,'  says  this 
Bishop,  *  hath  hcmoured  the  visible  signs  with  the  appellation 
of  his  foody  and  blood ;  not  having  changed  their  nature,  but 
having  added  grace  to  nature.  The  mystic  SYmbols,  after 
consecration,  do  not  change  their  proper  nature ;  but  remain  ia 
their  former  substance,  form,  mi  species.'  Aooording  te 
Facundus  an  African  bishop, '  the  sacrament  of  his  body  and 
hlood,  in  the  consecrated  bread  and  cup,  is  denominated  his 
body  and  blood ;  not  that  the  bread  is  properly  his  body  and 
the  cup  his  blood ;  but  because  they  contain  in  them  die  mya* 
Sery  or  his  body  and  blood.' 

The  authors  of  these  quotations  were  meftt  who,  ia  their  day, 
stood  high  in  emditbn  and  cadu^cism.  Their  theological 
learobg  must  have  secured  them  from  mistaking  the  opimons 
of  the  age  on  the  subject  of  the  sacrament*  Their  works  were 
widely  circulated  through  Christendom,  and  dieir  amiments 
were  never  contradicted  or  even  suspected.  These  citations, 
therefore,  must  decide  the  question  in  the  judgment  of  every 
unpr^udiced  mind. 

These  statements  from  (Jdasius,  Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  and 


t  EsM  non  dennit  salwtaiitiaTriiMlBBaiHUttiotTinL  GalaBiMi  adr.  Botf.  68S. 
DigMi  kaUtau  est  Demim  Oarporw  appeUatJoiie,  ttitum  iMtam  ptdb  m  bff» 
=-     CliryKMlotf;  ad  OManMQ,  8.  744. 


•V  ny*  fv«r  /««f a/Boxcar  cM*  i*i^  xopM*  *^  t**«»  J«jwtf**t««w»y.  Thood.  Dial.  1. 
(Mt  yof  ^if«»  far  oyitttf/Mr  <»  /w9*iam  9ivM)fl9U»  tffi  ttxtt»  i(i<rfgbftt»  tv(»«ftf ; 
jU¥9t  yap  <«j  Hpottfo^  OV0MK,  XM  tou  ffj^ij^of .  «u  tov  ecSoiv.  Tfaeod.  4  IS.  S5. 
Non  quod  pro|>ne  corpus  ejua  nt  panu  et  pocnlom  sanguis,  sed  qaod  ia  ■• 
nystarlua  oorporii  ^oa  at  sangidniB  eontitteaiit    Facimd.  ht,  5. 
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Facundus  have  sadly  pazzled  and  perplexed  the  partizans  of 
transubstantiation.  The  testimony  o/Crelasius  silenced  Cardinal 
Cantaren  in  a  disputation  at  Ratisbon.  Cardinal  Alan  admits 
Gekaius's  and  Tneodoret's  rejection  of  a  substantial  change  in 
the  sacramental  elements ;  but  maintains  that  these  two  alone 
in  their  age  embraced  this  heresy.  Du  Pin,  having  quoted 
Facundus,  refers  the  dreader  to  others  for  a  resoluticoi  of  the 
difficulty.  Bbxduin,  Alexander,  and  Arnold,  however,  have 
attempted  the  arduous  task,'  The  nature  or  substance, 
according  to  these  authors,  signifies,  in  this  case  the  species  or 
accidents,  which  remain  unchanged  in  the  sacramental  elements. 
But  Theodoret,  in  the  above  quotation,  distinguishing  the 
substaace  from  the  accidents,  represents  the  sacramental 
elements,  as  retaining  their  former  suostance  and  species.  The 
sobsUoce  is  here  discriminated  from  the  species  or  accidents  ^ 
and  all  these,  which  he  enumerates,  remain  in  the  mass  vnthout 
any  tranamutation. 

The  answer  of  these  authors  shews  their  skiQ  at  trcmsforma- 
tions.  The  substance  of  the  sacramental  bread,  in  their  hands 
becomes,  at  j^asure,  either  accidents  or  the  body  of  our  Lord* 
These  theologians  could  not  only,  as  priests,  transubstantiate  the 
substance  of  the  elements  into  flesh  and  blood,  but  also,  as 
authors,  when  it  served  their  purpose,  into  accidents  or  species. 
A  few  words  from  their  moutns  could  convert  the  substance  of 
wine  into  blood,  and  a  few  strokes  from  their  pens  could  meta* 
morphose  the  same  into  accidents.  These  jugglers  should  have 
displayed  their  extraoidbary  powers,  in  transforming  accidents 
into  substance  as  weU  as  substance  into  accidents ;  and  they 
would  then  have  exh&ked  the  perfection  of  their  art. 

The  ancients  represent  the  bread  and  wine  as  conveyinff 
noarisbment  to  the  numaa  body.  Such  are  the  statements  of 
Justin,  Irenseus,  and  Tertullian.'  '  The  saoramental  bread  and 
wine,'  says  Jastin,  *  nonmh  our  flesh  and  blood  by  digestion.' 
AccordiM  to  Irenseus,  *  the  consecrated  -elenients  mcrease  our 
body.'  Tertullian  represents  'our  flesh  as  feeding  on  his  body 
and  blood.'  Ludovicus  lived  entirely  on  the  host  for  forty  days . 
and  Catfaaiina  subsisted  on  the  same  from  Ash-Wednesday  tin 
Ascension.  The  consecrated  elements  therefore  are  food  for  the 
bodyasweilas  for  the  soul;  and  in  consequence  preserve  their 
uwn  substance.  None  ^eoely  will  maintain  the  impiety,  if  not 
•  / 

*Cfaryw»tt>m,  S.  740.    Al«x.  19. 569. 

1  Et  ni  ^*H^  "***  oofmtf  «»f»  fu^afif^  f pftorfnt  nf^^'  J^i'^*  Apot  96.  Af 
m  f  ^rtp»  m^t  ^m^mm.    Iren.  V.  9. 

Caro  oorpore  et  sangniDO  Christi  veicitur.  Teitallian,  de  Betar.  c>  9^.  SSSi 
CBtfaarin&  taventa  est  anquHiido  a  4ie  cineniin  mqne  ad  aaoensioneiii  Domhii  jtgt^ 
niani  perdwuMe,  adia  Btidliariitui  iw— lUiiiiine  vvtHmilio^    Brev.  Bmn  fSS. 
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blaspbemy,  tbat  the  flesh  of  man  is,  by  digestion  and  nutrition, 
formed  of  the  flesh  of  Emmanuel. 

Innocent  the  third  resolved  this  difficulty  by  granting  that 
something  of  the  bread  and  wine  remain  in  the  sacrament,  to 
allay  hunger  and  thirst^  His  infallibility,  for  once,  was  right, 
for  whichlie  was  afterward  anathematized  by  the  holy  coancil 
of  Trent.  This  infallible  assembly,  in  its  thirteenth  session, 
heartily  cursed  all  who  should  say  that  the  bread  and  wine 
remain  with  the  Lord's  body  and  blood,  or  should  deny  the 
transformation  of  the  whole  bread  and  wine.  This  denunciation 
was  a  retrospective  dash  at  the  vicar-general  of  God.  Whether 
the  imprecation  sent  his  holiness  to  purgatory  or  to  a  worse 
place,  the  friends  of  transubstantiation  and  the  papacy  may 
determine. 

Aquinas,  Godeau,  Du  Pin,  and  Challenor  endeavour  to  evade 
the  difficulty  by  an  extraordinary  distinction  and  supposition.' 
These  distinguish  the  substance  from  the  species;  and  with 
the  former,  which  is  not  subject  to  corruption,  would  feed  the 
soul ;  and  with  the  latter,  which  some  might  perhaps,  think  light 
provision,  would  sustain  the  body.  The  accidents,  Aquinas  and 
Godeau  make  no  doubt,  may,  by  an  operation  of  the  Almighty, 

Eroduce  the  same  effects  as  the  substance  and  nourish  the  human 
'ame.  The  angelic  doctor  confers  on  the  host, '  the  efficacy  of 
substance  without  the  reality.'  Du  Pin  and  Challenor  entertain 
a  similar  idea*  The  learned  divines,  it  seems,  have  discovered 
a  method  of  fattenin|[  men  on  accidents,  such  as  form,  quality, 
t^ste,  smell,  colour,  si^s,  and  appearances.  S^s  widiout  sig^ 
nificadon,  shadow  without  substance,  shew  without  any  thing 
shewn,  colour  without  any  thing  coloured,  smell  without  any 
thing  smelled,  present,  it  appears,  an  exquisite  luxury,  and  form, 
according  to  these  tl^ological  cooks,  an  excellent  sustenance 
for  the  human  constitution. 

Challenor,  however,  doubtful  of  this  theory,  and  suspicious  of 
this  unsubstantial  food,  has,  by  a  happy  invention,  provided  a 
kind  of  supernatural  meat,  if  his  immaterial  diet  should  happen 
to  be  condemned  for  inefficiency.  Some  miraculous  nourish- 
ment of  a  solid  kind,  he  thinks,  may  be  substituted  by  Omnipo- 
tence, when,  by  deglutition  and  digestion, '  the  sacramental  spe- 
cies are  changed,' and  the  sacran^ntal  substance  is  removed. 
Aquinas,  Godeau,  Du  Pin,  and  Challenor,  in  this  manner,  rather 

^  Innocent.  III.  avoaoit  lai  memo,  aa'fl  restoit  dam  Peochariitie  one  certaine 
paneit6  et  Tineit^,  qui  appaisent  la  iaim  et  la  aoif.  liinocent,  in  Bnxy.  3.  148 
Labb.  29.  84. 

*  Non  sint  tabitantia,  habent  tamen  yirtatdm  sabitoatie.  Aqdii.  HI.  Q.  77 
Art.  VI. 

Lea  accideng  par  Toperation  miraculenae  do  la  toate-poisflance  Diyina  produiaaot 
lea  m^met  effeti,  que  la  mbitanoe.  Godean,  5. 378.  Da  Fin,  2. 84.  GhaUenor*  48 
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than  renounce  a  nonsensical  system,  condescend  to  talk  balder- 
dash. The  credulity  and  blind  zeal  of  Aquinas,  Godeau,  and 
Challenor  indeed  prepared  these  superstitionists  for  the  recep- 
tion of  any  absurdity ;  and  the  greater  the  absurdity  the  more 
acceptable  to  their  taste,  and  the  better  calculated  for  the  meri- 
dian of  their  intellect.  But  more  sense  might  have  been  ex- 
pected &om  Du  Pin,  who,  on  other  occasions,  shews  judgment 
and  discrimination. 

Many  of  the  fathers,  indeed,  have  been  quoted  in  favour  of 
transubstantiation.  Some  of  these  express  themselves  in  stix)ng 
language.  A  person  unacquainted  with  the  hyperbolical  diction 
of  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  and  the  forms  of  speech  used  in  these 
days,  might  be  led  to  suppose  that  some  ot  the  fathers  held  a 
doctrine  similar  to  modern  transubstantiation.  An  opinion  of 
this  kind,  however,  must  arise  from  indiscrimination  in  the 
reader,  and  from  the  exaggeration  of  the  author.  The  ancients, 
through  want  of  precision,  often  confounded  the  sign  with  the 
signification.  This  confusion  led  them  to  exaggeration,  and  to 
ascribe  to  the  sign  what  was  true  only  of  the  signification  ;  and 
this  communion  and  exaggeration  of  antiquity  have  been  augmen- 
ted by  the  misrepresentations  of  the  modems,  in  their  garbled 
and  unfair  citations. 

Ignatius  and  Cyril  supply  a  specimen  of  such  confusion  and 
misstatement.  Ignatins,  who  so  nobly  faced  the  horrors  of 
martyrdom,  has  been  characterized  as  the  friend  of  transub* 
stantiation.  The  martyr  desired  Uhe  bread  of  God,  which  is 
the  flesh  of  Jesus,  and  the  drink,  which  is  his  blood  :'  and  be 
mentioned  some  persons,  who,  in  his  day,  denied  the  sacrament 
to  be  the  flesh  ofthe  Saviour. 

The  apparent  force  of  this  quotation  arises  from  its  want  of 
precision,  and  its  separation  from  a  parallel  part  ofthe  author's 
work.  Ignatius  elsewhere  caUs  *  the  gospel,  and  the  faith  that 
comes  by  the  gospel,  the  flesh  of  Jesus,  and  love,  his  blood."* 
A  comparison  of  these  two  citations  removes  every  diflSculty. 

Cyru  affords  another  specimen.  According  to  this  saint,  *  the 
Lord's  body  is  given  under  the  emblem  of  bread  and  his  blood 
under  the  emblem  of  wine.  Consider  them,  therefore,  not  as 
mere  bread  and  wine ;  for  they  are  the  body  and  blood  of 
EmmanueL' 

But  the  same  author  ascribes  a  similar  change  to  the  oil,  used 
at  that  time  in  baptism.  He  represents  ^  the  oil  of  baptism 
after  consecration,  not  as  mere  oil,  but  as  the  grace  of  Jesus, 

iSfw  tfopt  tov  RvpMv,  tpoffutsi  6  ctftcy  oAfta  I^tfov.  I|;nat.  ad  TralL  et  ad  PluL 
f^oteL  SI,  23,  31 
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as  the  bread  is  not  mere  bread,  but  the  body  of  our  Lord.*** 
The  argument,  from  these  two  words,  is  as  conclusive  for  the 
ttansubstantiation  of  the  baptismal  oil  as  for  the  eucharistical 
bread. 

Cyril  also  represents  the  manducarioti  of  Ae  Son  of  Man, 
mentioned  by  John,  in  a  spiritual  sense  which  does  not  imply 
the  eating  of  human  flesh.  This  communion,  he  adds,  *  consists 
ii  receiving  the  emblems  of  our  Lord's  body.' 

Antiquity  furnishes  no  stronger  proofs  of  transubstantiation, 
than  those  of  Ignatius  and  Cynl.  But  these  t^o  saints,  when 
allowed  to  interpret  themselves,  disclaim  the  absurdity.  The 
monster  had  not  appeared  in  their  day.  All  the  monuments  of 
Christian  antiquity,  in  like  manner,  when  rightfy  understood, 
concur  in  the  rejection  of  this  modem  innovation. 

The  fathers  ascribe  the  same  change,  the  same  presence  of 
Jesus,  and  the  same  effect  on  man,  to  the  water  of  baptism,  as 
to  the  bread  and  wine  of  the  Lord's  supper.     His  substantial 

Eresence  in  baptism,  and  the  conseauent  participation  of  his 
lood  by  the  baptized  is  declared  by  Cnrysostom,  Cyril,  Jerome, 
Augustine,  Fulgentius,  Ptosper,  and  Bede.* 

Chrysostom  represents  the  baptized  as  *  clothed  in  purple  gar- 
ments dyed  in  the  Lord's  blood.'  Cyril,  patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
describes  men  as  *  made  partakers  of  tne  Saviour's  holy  flesh 
by  holy  baptism.*  Jerome  represents  Jesus  as  saying  to  all 
Christians,  *  ye  are  baptized  in  my  blood.'  The  eunuch,  says 
the  same  saint,  *  was  baptized  in  uie  blood  of  the  Lamb.'     Au- 

Sistine,  on  this  subject,  is  tery  express.  He  depicts  •  the  faith- 
1,  as  participating  in  our  Lord's  flesh  and  blood  in  baptism.' 
This  18  cited  by  Fulgentius,  and,  therefore,  sanctioned  oy  his 
authority.  The  redeemed,  says  Prosper,  *  are  in  baptism,  tinged 
with  the  blood  of  Jesus.'    Augustine,  Prosper,  and  Bede  pour* 

^  O  aptof  ttii  «vtcif ttfV<ar«  f(«i^  ^  tHtaO^tftv  tov  oyiov  IlMvytof 0|,  mm  «f» 
opt'o^  flAXa  tfufio  Xpifftow,  cvtwi  mm  to  aywp  toitto  pm^ow  fmt  $t%  '^Ootfu^ 
cyCuA^tfiis  oAAa  Xpuff  ov  z^if^io/ta.    Cyril,  290, 292,  293,  300. 

sd  illQinin.  Oetech.  i. 

TcyoM  jweoxa  trjs  ^tOf  Oftffov  Oiipxof  Bta  ifov  dycov  df^Juwof »  pajtti9fiato§m 
Ovril,  4.  602  in  John  26. 


Baptizemini  in  tagaine  meo.    JTerome,  3.  16.  in  Im.  i.    Bnptintoi  in  i 
•gni.    J«rom,  3.  385.  in  Isa.  liii. 

Unnrnqaemqae  fideliom  corporiB  sangainifqae  dominici  participem  fieri,  qnando 
in  Bapdfljnate  metnbmm  Christi  efieitur.  Pmgentmft,  de  Bap.  Unde  mbet  'bnp* 
titmot,  mti  langoine  OfailBti  cctaMcratoi.  Angnitin,  Tnct.  U.  Beda.  6.  3S6. In 
1  Corin.  x.  Aogost.  ad  Bonif.  e.  130.  Labb.  17.  944.  Aqoinaf,  3. 341.  Paolinni^ 
892.    Aagoft.  10.  473. 

Baptismo  Chriiti  in  sagoine  tingnntor.  Prosper,  o.  2.  P.  84.  Per  Mare  RubraM. 
Bfmtfmmm  Baeratam  Oh!th(d  langnine  liberantar.    Prosper,  2.  233. 

Baptismo  ObriAti  sangoine  eotaieerato.  Augastine,  1. 1206.  Aseendas  dm  footik 
Obristi  oanMcrata  in  ■imgninn    AngofCin.  6.  600. 
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tray  *  tbe  true  Israel  as  <:cnisecrated  in  baptiam,  with  the  blood 
of  the  Lord.* 

The  ancients  also  represent  the  same  substantial  cfaemge  conn 
muuicated  to  men,  especially  in  bapdsni  and  regeneration^  as 
to  the  elements  of  the  com  munion.  Such  are  the  representations 
of  Cyril,  Gregory,  Etberius,  Beda,  and  Leo.*  According  to 
Cyril,  *  water  transforms  by  a  divine  and  ineffable  power.'  Re  • 
generation,  says  the  same  author,  *  changes  into  the  Son  of  God.' 
Gregory's  statement  is  to  the  same  purpose.  ^  I  am  changed ' 
says  this  author,  *  into  Christ  in  bapdsm.'  The  faithful,  say 
Etherius  and  Bede,  '  are  transformea  into  our  Lord's  membera 
and  become  his  body.     Pope  Leo  the  First  is  still  more  express. 

*  Receiving  the  efficacy  ot  celestial  food,'  says  his  infallibility, 

*  we  pass  into  his  flesh  who  was  made  our  flesh.    Man^  in  baptismi 
is  made  the  body  of  Christ.* 

Our  Lord,  therefore,  in  the  monuments  of  antiquity,  is  repre- 
sented as  present  in  baptism  as  well  as  in  the  conmiunion.  The 
water,  in  the  one  institutbn,  is  represented  as  changed  into 
blood,  in  the  same  way  as  the  wine  m  the  other.  Man's  nature 
or  substance,  according  to  the  same  authority,  is  transformed  in 
baptism  and  regeneration.  The  person  who  is  renewed  and  bap- 
tized is,  in  these  statements,  changed  into  the  nature,  body, 
flesh,  or  substance  of  the  Son  of  God.  The  language  of  the 
fathers  is  as  strong  and  decided  for  trans ubstantiation  in  baptism 
as  in  the  communion ;  for  the  corporeal  presence  in  the  former 
as  in  the  latter ;  and  for  the  substantial  change  of  man  in  re^ 
generation  as  for  the  elements  in  the  sacrament.  The  abettors 
of  the  corporeal  presence,  notwithstanding,  with  awkward  incon- 
sistency, admit  transubstantiatton  in  the  comnmnion  and  reject 
it  in  baptism  and  regeneration. 

Tbe  truth,  however,  is,  that  the  use  of  such  language  in  the 
literary  and  ecclesiastical  monuments  of  antiquity  was,  in  gene- 
ral, the  consequence  of  confounding  the  sign  with  the  significa- 
tion, and  ascribing  to  the  former  the  attributes  of  the  latl^. 
The  appellation  and  properties  of  the  Lord'sflesh  and  blood  were, 
by  a  natural  tendency  of  tbe  human  mind,  transferred  to  the 
bread,  the  wine,  and  the  water  of  the  two  sacramental  institu- 
tions.    Tbe  change,  however,  in  the  elements  was  censidereil 

*  Mop  iCpo^'etiiMr  f«m  fltoft  appi^oyfK)fKtffo(Jt«MnB  i^mtftm*  Oytii.  -4.  147.  ii 
John  3.    Mcrotff o^ftovon  npoi  tovv  »oy.    Cyi^  5, 474.    DUL  III 

Xpt^toftfurasUHoup/ytt^fitutti^fmti.    Gr«gox7»  orat.  40 

In  membris  ejus  tniufonnamas.  Nos  in  illo  transfofBiamiir.  Etberiaa  adlT. 
Elipan.  I.  GatriehiB,  2.  322,  324.  Nos  Ypdas  cofrpoB  facti  gnmos.  Fiflelcs  fiant  oo^ 
fu  OhrutL    Beda,  6.  SC5.  in  Cor.  k.  St  5.  MS.  in  Jean.  FL 

Accipientes  Tirtutem  osleflti*  cibi,  in  comam  ipaius  qni  ooro  noatra  iactua^irt^ 
tnmseamna.  In  Bratismata,  efficiator  homo  corpna  ChriiCi  Leo.  I.  Ep.  23.  LabK 
4»S15,S17 
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'not  as  physical  but  moral.  The  bread  and  wine  altered  not 
their  substance  but  their  signification,  not  their  nature  but  their 
use.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  a  citation  from  Cyril  of  Jeru- 
salem. '  The  meat  of  the  pomp  of  Satan,'  says  the  Saint,  *  is, 
in  its  own  nature,  pure,  but,  by  the  invocation  of  demons, 
becomes  unholy,  as  the  elements  of  communion,  before  conse- 
cration, are  mere  bread  and  wine ;  but  afterward  became  the 
body  and  blood  of  our  Lord.'*  The  immolations  of  Gentilism^ 
all  will  admit,  might,  according  to  Cyril,  contract  impurity,  but 
not  alter  their  nature :  and  the  elements  in  the  sacrament  might, 
in  like  manner,  change  their  signification,  but  would  retain  their 
substance. 

Transubstantiation,  therefore,  is  without  any  foundation  in 
scriptural  or  ecclesiastical  antiquity.  Many  ages  elapsed  before 
the  monster,  which  was  the  child  of  darkness  and  superstition, 
appeared  in  the  world.  The  deformity,  however,  in  the  progress 
of  time,  the  change  of  system,  and  aiversity  of  opinion  raised 
at  length  its  portentous  head  in  Christendom.  Several  causes 
concurred  to  facilitate  its  introduction  into  the  church.  The 
•mind  of  man,  in  the  contemplation  of  emblematical  representa- 
tions, delights  to  confound  tne  sign  with  the  signification.  The 
sacramental  symbols,  in  consequence,  were  often,  in  ancient 
works  on  Christian  theology,  not  sufficiendy  discriminated  from 
the  objects  which  they  were  intended  to  notify.  The  ancients 
4n  consequence  used  strong  language  and  bold  metaphors  in 
celebrating  this  institution,  and  in  discoursing  on  it  in  their 
literary  productions.  Accustomed,  on  all  topics,  to  flash  and 
rhetoric,  these  authors,  in  treating  on  this  mystery,  dealt  even 
beyond  their  usual  style,  in  superlatives  and  exaggeration. 
Habituated  to  such  phraseolofi[y,  men  were  prepared  for  the  re- 
ception of  a  novelty,  which  added  the  corporeal  to  the  spiritual 
presence  in  the  communion. 

.  Man  is  also  prone  to  form  a  material  deity,  whom  he  can  sec 
.while  he  worships.  A  pure  spirit  seems  too  impalpable  and  re- 
fined for  a  being  like  man,  whose  soul  is  embodied  in  matter. 
He  seeks  something,  therefore,  to  attract  and  engage  the  exter- 
nal senses.  This  principle,  deep-rooted  in  human  nature,  has 
given  rise  to  all  the  idolatry  which  has  deformed  and  dishonoured 
Pagan,  Jewish,  and  Popish  worship.  The  idols  of  Gentilism 
exceeded  all  enumeration.  The  Jews,  though  blessed  with  a 
divine  revelation,  and  warned,  in  a  special  manner,  against 
idolatry,  often  forgot  Jehovah,  and  adored  Baal  and  other  gods 
of  heathenism.  The  votanes  of  Romanism,  in  like  manner,  and 
from  the  same  principle,  have  formed  a  material  divinity  and 
bow  to  the  host 

1  07ril,281. 
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The  Aristotelian  philosophy  which  had  become  the  reigning 
system,  facilitated  the  reception  of  transubstanfiation.  The 
philosopher  of  Stagira  supposed  a  primary  matter  and  substantial 
£>rms,  which  compose  the  constitution  of  all  things.  This  pri- 
mary matter,  without  quantity,  quality,  figure,  or  any  propnety 
of  body,  was  the  subject  on  which  substantial  forms  might  be 
impressed,  and  to  which  they  might  adhere.  The  forms  were 
a  convenient  coverlet  for  the  matter.  This  nonsense  was  exceed- 
ingly useful  for  the  fabrication  of  transubstantiation.  The  inter- 
nal matter  or  substance,  in  the  papal  theology,  was,  in  the  hostt 
changed  into  flesh  and  blood,  which  were  inclosed  in  the  form 
or  species  of  bread  and  wine.  A  theological  fiction,  in  this 
manner,  was  countenanced  and  illustrated  by  a  philosophical 
vision  :  and  the  philosophy,  in  inconsistency,  yields  only  to  the 
theology.  Transubstantiation  annexed  a  few  motley  additions 
to  the  airy  theory  of  the  Grecian  speculator ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence, became  the  consummation  of  absurdity.  The  climax 
of  nonsense  ended  in  the  faith  of  the  corporeal  presence  in  the 
sacrament 

The  state  of  the  Latin  communion,  at  the  introduction  of 
transubstantiation,  was  perhaps  the  chief  reason  of  its  origin, 
progress,  and  final  establishment.  The  tenth  century  was  a 
period  of  darkness  and  superstition.  Philosophy  seemed  to  have 
taken  its  departure  firom  Christendom,  and  to  have  left  mankind 
to  grovel  in  a  night  of  ignorance  unenlightened  with  a  single  ray 
of  learning.  Cimmerian  clouds  overspread  the  literary  horizon, 
and  quenched  the  sun  of  science.  ImmoraUty  kept  pace  with 
ignorance,  and  extended  itself  to  the  priesthood  and  to  the 
people.  The  flood-gates  of  moral  pollution  seemed  to  have  been 
set  wide  open,  and  inundations  of  all  impurity,  poured  on  the 
Christian  world  through  the  channels  of  the  Roman  Hierarchy. 
The  enormity  of  the  clergy  was  faithfully  copied  by  the  laity. 
Both  .sunk  into  equal  degeneracjr,  and  the  popedom  appeared 
one  vast,  deep,  frightful,  overflowing  ocean  of  corruption,  horror, 
and  contamination.^  Ignorance  and  immoraUty  are  the  parents 
of  error  and  superstition.  The  mind  void  of  information,  and 
the  heart  destitute  of  sanctity,  are  prepared  to  embrace  any 
fabrication  or  absurdity. 

Such  was  the  mingled  mass  of  darkness,  depravity,  and 
superstition,  which  produced  the  portentous  monster  of  Iran- 
suDstantiation.  Pascasius,  in  the  ninth  century,  seems  to  have 
been  the  father  of  this  deformity,  which  he  hatched  in  his 
melancholy  cell.  His  claim  to  the  honour  and  improvement 
of  this  paradox  is  admitted  by  Sirmond,  Bellarmine,  and  Bruys.' 

1  Baron.  An.  900.     Platina,  in  Bened.     Geneb.  An.  901. 

s  Oenainam  ecclesie  OatboUcffi  aensom  ita  primus  ezplicnit»  at  Tiam  osteiia 
•penierit.    Sirmon.  in  B«db. 
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Fa6t;asiu8«  says  Sirmond,  ^  was  the  first  who,  on  this  quesrion. 
explained  the  genuine  sense  of  the  church.^  This  monk, 
accordiog  to  BeJlarcDiney '  was  the  first  who,  in  an  express  and 
copious  manner,  wrote  on  the  truth  of  the  Lord's  body  and 
blood.'  Men,  says  Mabillon,  *  were  from  reading  his  work, 
led  to  a  more  full  and  profbnnd  knowledge  of  Uie  subject.' 
Bruys  candidly  confesses  tnat  transubstantiation  was  a  discoveiy 
of  the  ninth  century,  and  unknown  in  the  darker  ages  of  anti- 
quity.' The  celebrated  Erasmus  entertained  asimQar  opinion. 
He  represents  ^  the  <^rch  as  late  in  defining  transubstantiation, 
and  accounting  it  enough,  during  a  long  period,  to  believe  that 
the  Lord's  true  body  was  present  under  the  consecrated  bread 
or  in  any  other  way.'*  Scotus  acknowledges,  that  transub- 
stantiation was  no  article  of  faith  before  tne  council  of  the 
Lateran  in  1215. 

The  celebrated  Arnold,  in  his  perpetuity  of  the  faith,  has 
endeavoured  to  prove  the  antiquity  of  transubstantiation  from 
ihe  tranquillity,  which,  he  says,  always  reigned  on  the  subject 
in  the  church.  Its  introduction,  he  alleges,  had  it  be  an  inno- 
vation, woukl  have  been  attended  with  tremendous  opposition. 
The  commotion  and  noise,  he  seems  to  think,  would  have  been 
little  inferior  to  the  shock  of  an  earthquake,  or  the  explosion  of 
a  world.  Amdid's  attempt,  however,  proves  pothing  but  the 
efirontery  of  its  author,  who,  on  this  occasion,  must  have  been 
at  a  loss  for  an  argument,  and  presumed  much  on  the  reader's 
ignorance.  Mabillon,  more  candid  than  Arnokl,  admits  the 
opposition  of  many  against  Pascasius,  who  ascribed  too  much  to 
the  divine  sacrament.  Frudegard,  with  many  others,  doubted, 
and  with  Augustine,  understood  the  words  of  institution  in  a 
metaphorical  sense.  These,  with  the  African  saint,  accounting 
it  shocking  to  eat  the  flesh  that  was  bom  of  the  virgin,  and  to 
drink  the  blood  that  was  shed  on  the  cross,  *  reckoned  the  con- 
secrated elements^  the  Lord's  flesh  and  blood  only  in  power  and 
efficacy.  '  Some,'  says  Mabillon,  *  assented,  and  many  doubted. 
Some  resisted  Pascasius,  and  many  were  brought  to  understand 
the  mystery.'* 

Primus  antor  qvi  aerio  et  oopiose  soripeit  de  veiitate^  corponB  et  sangniius  Dom- 
xni.  Bel.  in  Pas.  Ex  hoc  lectione  ad  pleniorQin  peritionemqae  ejas  cognitionein 
perducti  fu^Hnt.     Mabillon,  3.  67.  ^ 

Le  dogme  de  U  inmaabstantiation,  <m  de  la  prtsenee  r6elle»  etmt  inoonniiA- 
vant  le  IX«  Siecle.    Bray.  2.  349. 

^  Sero  transabstantionem  definivit  eoclesia.  Din  satis  erat  credere,  are  sab 
pane  eonsecrato  trre  quoennaue  modo  adesse  Tcram  corpos  Gbristi.  Erasm.  6. 
696.  in  Oorin.  7.    Bellarmint  III.  23. 

s  Qui  dicunt  esse  virtatem  camls,  non  camem,  Tirtotem  saofuinis,  non  aansii- 
nem.  Pascasias  in  Matth,  26.  Plasiears  entendoient,  avec  Saint  Anpistin,  les 
Mroles  de  I'lnstitution  dans  nn  sens  de  figare.  Moreri,  7.  68.  Molti  dnbitant. 
Mabillon,  3,  67.     Pascasius  ad  Fradegard.     Da  Pin,  2.  80. 

Malti  ex  hoc  dnbitant.  Nonnullis  haad  placuit  quod  dixerat  Fatendum  esl 
^posdam  contra  insoiraxisse  et  scripsisse  adversos  Pascosinm.    Mabillon,  3.  67 
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The  Pa9calkaA  iliaovation  was  opposed  by  nearly  aU  the  piety 
ai)d  eruclitioa  of  the  age.  A-  coDstellation  of  theologiaos  rose  in 
aro^  agaiaat  the  absurdity.  Raban»  Walafrid,  Herebald,  Pru* 
dentius^  Florus»  Scotus,  and  Bertramn,  the  ablest  theologians 
o(  the  day,  arrayed  themselves  a^nst  the  novelty*  AU  these, 
the  literary  suns  of  the  age,  resisted  the  Pascasian  theology. 
Rabaa,  Archbishop  of  MentZi  who  was  deeply  skilled  in  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew,  had  a  taste  for  poetry,  and  was  accounted 
the  glory  of  Germany,  resisted  the  Pascasian  theory  with 
determined  hostility.  Heribald  and  Rabao,  says  Marca, '  wzote 
against  Pciscasius,  while  Pascasius  and  tlabai^  divided  tins 
people  into  two  factions.'* 

Scotus  and  Bertramn  were  the  most  distinguished  opposers  of 
Pascasius.  Scotus  was  eauoent  for  his  skul  in  languages  and 
theology.  He  was  the  companion  of  Carolus,  the  French  sove* 
reign,  who  patronised  his  work  against  Pascasius.  During  his 
whole  life,  hp  incurr^  no  suspicion  of  heresy  ;  and  his  work, 
&T  two  hundred  yeajps,  circulated  thiough  Christendom  without 
any  mark  of  r/eprobation  from  pope  or  council,  from  clergy  or 
laity.2 

Bertramn,  like  Scotus,  replied  to  Pascasius  at  the  instance  of 
the  French  king.  He  was  esteemed  for  his  sanctity,  and  for  his 
profound  attainmeots  in  science  and  theology.  His  book  on  the 
Dody  and  blood  of  the  Lord,  in  answer  to  tne  Pascasian  specu- 
lation, was  widely  disseminated  through  the  Christian  world, 
and  was  never  during  that  age,  condemned  for  heresy.'  The 
free  and  extensive  circulation,  which  these  publicatbns  of  Scotus 
and  Bertramn  obtained  without  even  an  insinuation  of  error, 
must  to  every  unprejudiced  mind,  supply  an  irrefragable  proof 
of  their  conformity  to  the  theology  of  the  ninth  century. 

The  treatment  of  Betramn's  work  aiter  the  Reformation 
argued  little  for  the  unity  of  Romanism.  This  productbn, 
which,  during  the  dark  ages,  had  lain  concealed  and  unknown, 
was  discovered  in  1533,  and  published  by  the  Protestants  of 
Germany.  The  Reformed,  who  rescued  it  from  oblivion,  ac* 
counted  it  favourable  to  their  system.  The  Romish  reckoned 
it  a  work  of  heresy,  and  a  forgery  of  CEcolompadius.  This 
production,  though  afterwards  extolled  as  the  perfectbn  of 
orthodoxy,  was  condemned  as  heretical  by  a  pope,  by  councils, 
cardinals,  the  expurgatopan  index,  and  a  whole  phalanx  of 
theologians* 

Clement  the  Eighth  exercised  hisin&UibiUity  on  Bertramn's 

>  Hexibakliu  et  RabaniiB  statfan  contrariii  ad^enoB  PaBcasimn  Bcriptis  certav«» 
nmt.  Fascauo  et  Babano  daciboa,  fideles  popoloa  in  dnoa  velati  hctumet  icindr 
bat.     Maroa,  Bp.  in  Dachery,  3.  S5S. 

>  Du  Pin,  2.  87.    Dachery,  4.  513.    Labb.  11.  1425. 
•  Bruyi,  2.  3a    Morery,  7.  40 
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production^  aod  denounced  it,  after  due  examinatiBn,  Ibr  heresj. 
The  synod  of  Treves,  for  the  same  reason,  interdicted  its  circu< 
lation.  The  general  council  of  Trent,  by  its  expurgatorian 
index,  pronounced  its  reprobation  and  prohibition.  This  assem- 
bly, which  was  clothed  with  infallibility,  had  as  great  a  concern 
in  the  index,  which  proscribed  Bertramn's  work,  as  in  its  cate- 
chism«  The  sentence,  therefore,  may  be  considered  as  sane-* 
tioned  by  its  supreme  authority.  These  pontifical  and  synodal 
decisions  were  approved  by  the  cardinals  Bellarmine,  Quiroga, 
Sandoval,  Alan,  and  Perron.  The  theologians  of  Louvain,  who 
conducted  the  Beleic  expurgatorian  index,  submitted  the  per- 
formance, which  tnese  doctors  represented  as  interpolatea,  to 
correction.  These  censors  expunged  many  of  the  pretended 
interpolations,  which,  in  their  estimation,  contained  rank  heresy ; 
and  allowed  its  publicity  in  this  state  of  mutilation.  This  sen- 
tence of  error  and  Protestantism  was  re-echoed  by  Turrian, 
Sixtus,  Genebrard,  Espenceus,  Marca,  Possevin,  Claudius, 
Valentia,  Paris,  and  Ilarduin.  All  these,  in  concert  mdeed 
with  the  whole  popish  communion,  continued,  for  the  exten- 
ded period  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  forty  years,  to 
represent  Bertramn's  treatise  as  a  forgery  and  full  of  error  and 
heresy.* 

But  this  book,  decried  in  this  manner  in  the  popish  commu- 
nion, for  beterodo^,  was  in  process  of  time,  transformed  by  a 
sudden  revolution  m  public  opinion,  into  orthodoxy.  A  church, 
which  boasts  its  unity  and  unchangeableness,  proceeded,  after 
the  lapse  of  many  years,  to  transubstantiate  Bertraom's  work, 
without  any  useless  ceremony,  into  Catholicism.  MabiOon,  in 
1680,  by  the  aid  of  manuscripts  and  arguments,  evinced,  beyond 
all  contradiction,  the  genuineness  of  the  work ;  and  endeavoured, 
by  partial  statements  and  perverted  criticism,  to  shew  its  ortho- 
doxy.* The  learned  Benedictine's  discovery  efiectedi  on  this 
point,  a  sudden  change  in  Px>mish  Christendom.  The  book, 
which,  for  near  a  century  and  a  half,  had  been  denoanced  as 
unsound  and  suppositious,  became,  all  at  once,  both  true  and 
genuine.  The  church  transformed  heresy  into  Catholicism  with 
as  much  facility,  and  in  neark*  as  short  a  time,  as  a  priest  J:ran- 
substantiates  a  wafer  into  a  Ood. 

The  controversy,  for  two  hundred  years  after  the  Pascasian  age, 
seems  to  have  slept.  The  noisy  polemic,  on  this  topic,  resigned 
his  pen,  and  Christendom,  entombed  in  Egyptian  daricness,  sunk 
into  immorality  and  superstition.  Transuostantiation,  in  this 
4estitution  of  literature,  continued  to  gain  ground :  till,  at  last, 

>  Moreri,  7.  40.    Boflean,  S.    BeQ.  I.  1.    Da  Pin,  2,  81,  86.    Tarrian,  I.  St 
POMOT,  1.  819. 
•  MabiUon,  3. 68.    IHcherj,  4. 17. 
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its  pestilential  breath  infected  all  orders  and  ranks  df  men.  The 
priesthood  soon  perceived  its  tendency  to  the  advancement  of 
sacerdotal  influence  and  emolument.  Their  alleged  power  of 
creating  God  excited  the  veneration  and  liberality  of  the  admir- 
ing populace.  Miracles  were  supposed  to  be  wrought  by  the 
consecrated  wafer ;  and  this,  opening  another  source  of  imposi- 
tion and  astonishment,  endeared  the  wonder-working  theology 
to  the  clergy  and  laity.  The  dogma,  indeed,  is  calculated  for 
the  meridian  of  superstition.  The  idea  of  a  visible  deity  must 
be  ever  welcome  to  an  ignorant  crowd.  The  innovation,  be- 
sides, made  no  direct  or  violent  attack  on  the  popular  prepos- 
sessions. The  error  eflected  no  mutilation  of  the  ancient  faith  ; 
but  an  addition,  which  is  calculated  to  become  the  idol  of  super- 
stition. The  Pascasian  theory  superinduced  the  corporeal  on 
the  spiritual  presence,  and  tended,  not  to  the  diminution,  but  to 
the  augmentation  of  the  fabric  of  faith,  the  structure  of  super- 
stition, and  the  mass  of  mystery.  The  novelty  added  a  change 
of  substance  to  the  ancient  admitted  change  of  use  and  significa- 
tion, and  was  fitted  for  becoming  the  food  of  credulity. 

The  controversy  was  awakened  from  the  sleep  of  two  hundred 
years  by  Berengarius  in  the  eleventh  century.  This  celebrated 
character  was  principal  in  the  public  school  of  Tours,  and  after- 
ward archdeacon  of  Angers.  He  was  distinguished,  according 
to  Paris,  for  genius,  learning,  piety,  charity,  holiness,  and  humi- 
lity. Following  Bertramn  and  Scotus  on  the  sacrament,  he 
publicly,  in  1045,  opposed  Pascasius.  Many  adopted  and  many 
rejected  his  system.  Romanism  displayed  a  diversity  of  faith 
inconsistent  with  modern  boasts  of  unity.  The  clergy  and  the 
laity,  in  the  ninth  century,  united,  in  general,  against  Pascasi- 
anism;  but  differed,  about  two  hundred  years  after,  about 
Berengarianism.  This  shews  the  progress,  which  transubstan- 
tiation  in  this  period,  had  made  in  the  spiritual  dominions  of  the 
popedom.  The  controversy  was  agitated  in  many  verbal  and 
written  disputations.*  Berengarianism,  however,  according  to 
cotemporary  and  succeeding  historians,  was  the  general  faith  of 
England,  France,  and  Italy.  All  France,  says  Sigebert,  aboun- 
ded in  Berengarians :  and  the  same  is  repeated  by  Matthew  of 
Paris  and  William  of  Malmesbury.  Alan  represents  the  evil 
as  extended,  not  only  to  France,  but  also  to  the  neighbouring 
nations.  The  heresy,  says  Matthew  of  Westminster,  had  cor- 
rupted neariy  all  the  French,  Italians,  and  English.* 

Berengarianism  was  denounced,  with  determined  hostility 
and  tremendous  anathemas,  by  the  Roman  pontiffs.     Its  author 

^  Berengarius  commen^a  A  dogmatizer  de  Veachanstie  oelon  U  doctrine  que 
Dertranmas  et  TEscot  avoient  170  ons  auparavaut  eoaeign^e.     Vig|nier,  2.  696. 

>  Contt-a  eum  et  pro  eo,  multam  a  maltis  et  verbis  et  BcriptiS|  duputaQdum  eft 
fljgebert,  An.  1051. 


was  persecuted  by  Leo,  Victor,  NicholE^,  and  Aleciaader.  He 
was  compelled  to  siga  three  different  and  coDfiicliag  coo&asioQs, 
m  three  Roman  councils  under  Nicholas  and  Gregory. 

Nicholas,  in  1058,  convened  a  couQcil  at  the  Lateran  against 
Berengarius.  This  assembly  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  tbu> 
teen  bishops  ;  and  the  patron  of  the  reputed  heresy  was  sum- 
moned to  attend.  He  complied ;  and  supported  his  system 
with  a  strength  of  reason  and  eloquence,  wtuchi  Sigonius,  Leo» 
and  Henry  attest,  withered  all  opposition.  AU  shrunk  in  terror, 
while  the  Vatican  resounded  with  the  thundec  of  his  oratory. 
His  infaUihility  urged  his  clergy  to  the  contest.  He  endear 
voured  to  rouse  his  veterans  to  the  battle«  But  no  David  ap 
peared  against  this  Goliath^  No  hero  of  orthodoxy  dared,  m 
single  combat,  to  encounter  this  dreadful  son  of  heresy.  His 
hohness,  in  this  exigency,  sent  an  express  for  Alberic,  a  cardinal 
deacon  of  great  erudition,  who,  it  was  hoped,  could  face  this 
fearful  champion  of  error.^  Alberic,  after  a  warm  discussion, 
solicited  a  cessation  of  arms  for  a  week,  to  employ  his  peo 
against  the  enemy.* 

The  council,  finding  the  insu05^iency  of  their  dialectics,  threat- 
ened the  application  of  more  tangible  and  convincing  arguments, 
which  they  could  wield  with  more  facility.  Anathemas,  exoom^ 
munication,  fire,  and  fagot  were  brought  into  requisition.  The 
mention  of  this  kind  of  logic  soon  converted  Berengarius,  who 
was  unambitious  of  the  honour  of  martyrdom.  Humbert  was 
appointed  to  compose  a  confession  for  Berengarius,  and  executed 
his  task  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  infallibility  and  the  whole 
council.  This  formulary  declared,  that  *  the  bread  and  wine  on 
the  altar  are  the  Lord's  real  body  and  blood,  which,  not  only  in 
a  sacramental,  but  also  in  a  sensible  manner,  are  broken  by  the 
hands  of  the  priest  and  ground  by  the  teeth  of  the  faithfuL** 
His  infallibility  and  his  clergy  were  for  submitting  the  fiesb  of 
Emmanuel,  when  created  by  their  power  of  transubstantiation, 
to  the  action  of  the  teeth,  particularly  the  grinders*  His  fiesh, 
it  appears,  is,  according  to  the  sacred  synod,  subject  to  noastica- 
tion,  deglutition,  digestioui^  and  all  the  necessary  consequences. 
His  holiness  and  his  council  seem  to  have  entertained  the  same 
refined  sentiments  as  the  ancient  citizens  of  Capernaum,  who 

>  Afflciebator  omnU  Gallm  ejUB  doctrina.    M.  Paris,  12,  Scatebat  omnis  Oallia 
^jna  doetrioa.    Malm.  III.  P.  S3.    Omnia  pene  GdUia  ao  vicvam  gentes  eo  malo 

Siam  citimime  Uborarent  Alan,  de  Bock  I.  21.  Omnea  Gallofl,  Italot,  at  An 
^  oa  mm  Jam  pene  comiperat  pravitatibos.    Westm.  in  Ush.  c.  7. 

*■  lA,  onm  nidl(M  valeret  obnstere,  Albericas  eTooabatnr  ad  tynodnm.  Leo.  in. 
83.  Non  erat,  qui  Beran^iario  reapondereC,  licet  Papa  forttter  institimet.  Henrr* 
n.  5.  NaUos  Berengano  resistere  valeret.  Mabillon,  5.  139.  Sigoniua,  IX 
Bin.  7.  273. 

*  Fidelium  dendbna  atteritar.  Qibert,  3.  330.  Crabb.  2.  766.  Labb.  12  41 
tnnfrano,  238.    Daoheiy,  4.  515.    Oanisioa,  4.  468.     , 
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understood  the  Lord*8  words  in  a  literal  sense.  Christian^,, 
according  to  the  holy  Roman  council,  enjoy  a  carnival  in  the 
sacraooent,  simUar  to  the  festivals  of  the  polite  cannibals  of 
Fegee  and  New  Zealand.  The  confession  remains  a  foul  stain 
on  the  synod  from  which  it  emanate,  and  a  filthy  blot  in  the 
annals  of  the  papacy. 

Lombard  censured  the  grossness  of  this  confession.  Simica 
denounced  it,  if  not  interpreted  with  caution  and  ingenuity,  as  a 
^eater  heresy  than  Berengarianism.  Aquinas  refers  the  attr^ 
tion  of  the  teeth  to  the  species  or  accidents.  The  angelic  doctors 
invented  a  plan,  by  wnich  the  jaws  could  chew  fcrm  without 
substance,  and  masticate  colour,  taste,  and  smell.  The  synod 
of  Arras,  however,  in  1025,  denied  that  *  the  Lord's  body  is  con- 
sumed by  the  mouth  or  e^und  by  the  teeth.'  The  modems 
have  abandoned  the  absurdity.  Caron  characterizes  the  Roman 
synod's  creed,  as  a  heresy.  Challenor  warns  the  communicant 
against  ^  chewing  with  the  teeth;'  though,  in  so  doing,  he  sub- 
jects himself  to  an  anathema  of  a  holy  Roman  councu.' 

This  precious  specimen  of  blasphemy  and  absurdi^,  issued 
by  a  Roman  council  headed  by  a  Roman  ponti£^  Beren* 
garius,  through  human  frailty  and  horror  of  death,  signed  and 
swore  to  maintain.  This  profession,  however,  was  only  hypo- 
crisy and  extorted  by  mtimidation.  Shielded  by  the  protection 
of  his  ancient  patrons,  he  relapsed  into  heresy,  declared  his  de- 
testation of  the  creed  which  he  had  subscribed,  and  characterized 
the  Roman  synod  as  an  assembly  of  vanity,  and  the  popedom  as 
the  throne  of  Satan. 

Berengarius  signed  a  second  confession,  in  the  year  1078. 
Gregonr  the  Seventh  assembled  a  Roman  council  for  the  pur- 
pose of  terminating  the  controversy.  This  synod  differed  trom 
the  former  in  its  decisions.  Gregory  and  his  clergy  allowed 
Berengarius  to  renounce  his  former  confession  andsubstitute 
another.  This,  in  reality,  was  a  virtual,  if  not  a  formal  con- 
demnation and  repeal  of  the  creed  prescribed  by  Nicholas  and 
his  synod,  and  sanctioned  by  their  authority.  This  new  confes- 
sion, which  Berengarius  composed  and  signed, merely  signified 
that  *  the  bread  and  wine,  after  consecration,  became  the  Lord's 
true  body  and  blood.**  This  form  of  belief  might  have  been 
subscribed  by  Zuinglius,  Calvin,  Cranmer,  or  Knox.  The 
Zuinglians,  in  fact,  at  Marpurg,  admitted  the  true  presence  of 
the  body  and  blood  in  the  sacrament     Expressions  of  a  similar 

I  Attritio  dentiiim  referatur  ad  gpadmn.  Aqjun.  S.  979.  Haeo  gratia  doq  ooiv 
•OMitur  monibaa,  nee  danftibua  terilnr.  Dm^herj,  1.  611.  Labb.  11.  1161, 1426 
Caron,  90.    OheUen.  61. 

*  Protitebatnr.  panem  aharia  poat  cwaagrarionam  aiae  venim  cotpu  Cbiiati 
OoMart,  8  ?8     MabUhm,  5. 125. 
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or  identical  kind  may  be  found  in  the  reformed  confessions  of 
•  Switzerland,  France,  Strasburg,  Holland,  and  England.* 

The  Roman  clergy  were  divided  in  their  opinion  of  this  con- 
fession. One  party  acknowledged  its  Catholicism ;  whfle  another 
faction  maintained  its  heresy.  The  latter  insisted  on  the  pre- 
scription of  another  creed,  which  might  be  free  from  ambiguity. 
Its  error  and  inadequacy  have,  in  modern  times,  been  conceded 
by  Alexander,  Cossart,  and  Mabillon.  Alexander  complains  of 
its  trickery,  Cossart,  like  many  others,  of  its  heresy,  and  Mabillon 
of  its  equivocation  and  insufficiency.* 

Gregory  seems  to  have  embraced  the  same  opinions  as  Beren- 
garius  on  the  communion.  His  infallibility  declared  *  that  be 
entertained  no  doubt  but  Berengarius  had,  on  this  institution, 
adopted  the  scriptural  idea,  and  aU  that  was  necessary  for  the 
faith  of  Catholicism.'*  This,  in  his  holiness,  was  an  unequivocal 
profession  of  Berengarianism. 

Pope  Gregoiy  was  countenanced  in  his  heterodoxy  by  Lady 
Mary.  His  infallibiliiy,  actuated  by  hypocrisy  or  fanaticism, 
was  accustomed,  on  every  difficult  or  important  emergency,  to 
consult  her  ladyship.  Mary,  on  this  occasion,  answered  with 
oracular  decision,  that '  nothing  should  be  acknowledged  on  this 
subject,  but  ^hat  is  contained  in  authentic  scripture, — against 
which  Berengarius  had  no  objection.**  The  mother  of  God,  it 
appears,  a  thousand  years  after  her  assumption,  became  a  here- 
tic, opposed  transubstantiation,  and  patronized  Berengarianism. 
This  was  a  sad  defection  in  the  queen  of  heaven  and  star  of  the 
sea.  The  blessed  Virgin  should  have  been  transported  to 
purgatory  or  the  inquisition,  to  atone  for  her  apostacy  fix)m  the 
faith. 

His  infallibility,  whatever  may  have  become  of  her  ladyship, 
was,  in  1080,  condemned  for  Berengarianism  by  thirty  bishops, 
in  the  council  of  Brescia.  This  assembly  found  his  holiness 
guilty  of  attachment  to  *  the  Berengarian  heresy,  and  of  calling 
in  question  the  apostolic  truth  of  the  Lord's  body  and  blood.'* 

'  Neque  negare  volant  verum  corpus  et  Bangninem  Cliruti  adesse.  Seckendoif, 
138.    Ohoaet,  67,  109,  110,  120,  204. 

>  Fidei  professionem  edidit  subdolis  verbis  conceptam.  Alex.  18. 246.  Quidam 
Catholicam  agnoverant,  sed  alii  latere  in  ilia  veoeni  aliquid  heretic!.  Gosa.  2. 28. 
Beren^arioB  brevem  fidei  me  formulam  sed  insafBcientem  ediderat.  Sab  his  veri 
eorpons  et  sangoinis  verbis  equivoca  latere,  non  immerito  crederetar.  Mabillon, 
5.  25.  139. 

*  Ego  plane  te  de  Ohristi  saorificio  secandam  scriptnras  bene  sentire  non  dabito. 
Marten.  Thesaur.  4.  108.  Fidei  professionem  ab  ipso  Berengario  editam,  ad 
fidem  Catholicam  safficere  dizisset  Gregorias.    Mabillon,  5.  140. 

4  Nihil  de  Ghristi  sacrificio  cogitandum,  nihil  tenendum  preter  id  quod  babe* 
rent  anthentice  scriptare,  contra  qaaa  Berengainu  nihil  s^ktiret.  MabiUon,  5. 
140.    Marten,  4.  106. 

*  Catholicam  de  eucbaristia  fidem  in  qaestionem  poneret,  ^  P^cwigariiaatiqiiiia 
dlacipolos  esset.    MabiUon,  5. 140.    Coss.  2.  48.    Labb.  12.  646. 
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The  vicar-general  of  God  and  the  queen  of  Heaven,  in  this  man* 
ner,  patronized  a  heretic  and  encouraged  one  another  in  hetero- 
doxy. 

Gregoiy's  partiality  to  Berengarianism  appears  also  from  his 
treatment  of  its  author.  He  honoured  him  with  his  friendship, 
and  protected  him  against  his  persecutors.  He  anathematized 
all  woo  should  injure  his  person  or  estate,  or  call  him  a  heretic. 
He  recommended  him  to  the  protection  of  the  Bishop  of  Tours 
and  Angers  against  the  enmity  of  Count  Fulco.  He  shewed  no 
resentment  against  his  renunciation  of  liis  former  profession. 
He  refused  to  attempt  any  thing  against  Berengarius,  and  left 
his  enemies,  who  endeavoured  to  overwhelm  him  with  invective 
and  perplex  him  with  sopliistry,  to  fret,  and  fume,  and  growl 
without  a  remedy  or  opportunity  to  gratify  their  malevolence.* 
» Gregory,  however,  importuned  by  some  of  the  disaffected 
clergy ,  who  persecuted  Berengarius  and  hated  his  theology,  was 
induced,  notwithstanding  his  predilection  for  this  author  and  his 
system,  to  summon  another  council  for  the  final  Settlement  of 
the  controversy.  A  Roman  synod  accordingly  met  in  1079. 
This  assembly  consisted  of  the  prelacy  from '  tlie  adjoining  and 
different  other  regions,'  and  therefore  represented  the  faith, 
which,  on  this  topic,  was,  in  the  eleventh  century,  entertained 
in  various  nations  of  the  Christian  commonwealth. 

Tlie  holy  Roman  synod,  however,  displayed,  in  the  Lateran, 
the  head-quarters  of  Catholicism,  the  utmost  diversity  of  sentir 
ment.  Some  held  one  opinion,  and  some  another.  One  party 
maintained  transubstantiation.  The  other  patronized  Beren- 
garianism ;  and  endeavoured,  according  to  the  partial  accounts 
of  these  transactions,  to  support  their  error  and  deceive  them- 
selves and  others  with  cavils.  The  majority  advocated  a  sub- 
stantial change  of  the  elements  in  the  communion.  The  minority 
represented  the  bread  and  wine  only  as  signs,  and  the  substan- 
tial body  as  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  The  disputation 
continued  for  three  days.  The  council,  in  the  end,  came  to  an 
agreement,  which,  when  compared  with  the  two  former  decisions, 
seems  to  have  been  effected  by  mutual  concessions.  A  confes- 
sion was  imposed  on  Berengarius,  declaring  the  change  in  the 
bread  and  wme  afler  consecration,  to  be,  not  merely  sacramental 
and  figurative,  but  also  true  and  substantial^ 

This  confession  differed,  both  by  omission  and  addition,  from 
the  former,  issued  under  Nicholas  and  Gregory  in  two  holy 
Roman  councils.    The  impiety  of  breaking  the  Lord's  body  with 

1  Da  Pin,  2. 199.    Labb.  12.  630.    Dacherj,  4.  514. 

*  Maltifl  hiec,  nonnuUU  ilia  sentientibus.  Qaidam  vero  caecitate  nimia  et  longa 
percnliii,  figaram  tantam,  substantiale  illad  corpus  in  deztera.  Patria  sedens  esse ; 
M  et  alios  decifientes  qoibaidain  <avi}Jl»tioiiibtia.    lAbb.  18. 629.    Bio.  7.  498^ 
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the  hands  and  grinding  it  with  the  teeth,  enjoined  by  Nicholas 
and  his  clergy  in  1 059,  was  omitted ;  and  the  epithet  substantial 
was  added  to  the  prior  formulary  enacted  in  1078.  This  is  no 
convincingproof  of  unity.  The  third  is  a  medium  between  the 
other  two,  and  seems  to  have  been  a  compromise  fi)r  the  sake 
of  peace  and  harmony.  Two  factions  opposed  each  other  in 
this  theological  campaign.  Each,  for  the  purpose  of  terminating 
the  war,  made  concessions ;  and  the  result  was  a  creed  inter- 
mediate between  the  two  previous  forms  of  belief 

Transubstantiation,  after  the  death  of  Berengarius,  advanced 
by  slow  and  gradual  steps  to  maturity.  Some  continued  to  re- 
sist its  inroads  on  the  truth  of  Christian  theology.  But  the 
majority  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  in  the  spirit  of  perversity  and 
the  phronzy  of  superstition,  adopted  the  deformity.  Its  patrons, 
however,  found  great  diSicuhy  in  moulding  the  monster  into 
form.  Many  editions  of  the  novelty  were  circulated  through 
Christendom  ;  and  all  exhibited  the  changes  of  correction  and 
the  charms  of  variety.  The  council  of  the  Lateran,  in  1216, 
enrolled  it  amonff  the  canons  of  the  Romish  communion  :  and 
the  Lateran  decision  was  confirmed  at  Constance  and  finally 
established  at  Trent.^ 

The  partizans  of  transubstantiation,  having  by  numbers,  if  not 
by  reason,  defeated  the  enemy*  quarrelled  among  themselves. 
The  foreign  war  against  the  adversary  was  followed  by  internal 
sedition  among  its  friends.  The  subject,  indeed,  opened  a  wide 
field  for  refinement  and  ingenuity.  Some  beueved,  some 
doubted,  and  some  speculated.  Lombard  could  not  define 
whether  the  transmutation  of  the  sacramental  elements  was 
substantial,  or  formal,  or  of  some  other  kind.  A<jainas  and 
Gabriel,  says  Erasmus,  grant  the  diversity  of  opinions  on  this 
question,  even  among  orthodox  theologians.  Cigetan  admits 
similar  variations.  Guitmond  and  Al^erus,  in  the  elevendt 
century,  mention  many  variations  of  opniion  circulated  on  this 
topic  in  their  day.  Some,  according  to  these  contemporary 
historians,  imagined  that  the  transformation  extended  only  to  a 
part,  and^some  to  the  whole  of  the  elements.  Some  allowed  a 
change  in  the  wine  of  the  communion,  but  such  as  in  the  water 
of  baptism.  One  party  fiincied  that  the  bread  and  wine,  though 
changed  to  the  worthy,  resumed  their  own  substance  when  pre- 
sented to  the  wicked.  Another  fection,  in  the  wild  wandenngs 
of  ime^nation  and  extravagancy,  admitted  a  transmutation  dT 
toe  bread  and  wine  into  flesh  and  blood  ;  but  not  into  those  of 
the  Son  of  God.  One  class  alleged  the  same  union  between 
the  consecrated  elements  and  the  Divine  Emmanuel  as  between 

>Cr»bb.3.94«.    I«bb.  18.  519.    Bin.  9.  S8S.    Libb.  IS.  9M. 
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his  Deity  and  humanity,  or  a  hypostatical  union  of  tbe  BfediatiM 
to  the  substance  of  the  bread.  Another  alleged,  that  not  the 
substance,  but  the  entity  remained,  but  changed  into  Christ's 
body.  Some  believed  the  digestion  and  the  corruption  of  the 
bread  and  wine ;  while  others  denied  this  theory.  Some  spec- 
ulators thought  that  the  metamorphosis  was  effected  by  the 
change  of  the  elements,  and  some  oy  their  annihilation.  The 
creed-makers,  on  this  innovation,  seem,  according  to  their  taste 
or  fancy,  to  have  embraced  impannation,  consubstantiaiion,  or 
transubstantiation.  Many  of  the  sage  and  useful  theologians 
of  the  day  diversified  their  systems  with  lofty  speculations  on 
the  sublime  and  fragrant  topic  of  stercoranism,  with  all  its 
attendant  and  lovely  train  of  grandeur  and  purity.* 

The  schoolmen  subtilized  theory  into  nonsense  and  hair- 
breadth distinctions.  These  doctors  brought  all  their  attenuated 
discriminations  into  requisitions  on  this  mystery,  and  divided 
and  subdivided  without  end  or  meaning,  on  the  topics  of  mat- 
ter, form,  substance,  and  accidents.  The  real  body,  according 
to  Scotus,  is  present  by  circumscription ;  but  according  to 
Aquinas  and  his  followers,  not  by  circumscription,  but  by  pene- 
tration, and  the  modality,  not  of  quantity,  but  of  substance,* 
These  metaphysicians,  of  course,  knew  their  own  meaning  in 
these  *  words  of  learned  length  and  thundering  sound.'  Scho- 
lasticism, indeed,  like  metaphysics,  is  a  learned  and  ingenious 
way  of  talking  nonsense,  and  of  shewing  an  author's  ignorance. 

The  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  as  usual,  encountered  each 
other  in  theological  combat  on  this  subject  at  the  council  of 
Trent.  The  Dominicans  contended,  that  the  substance  of  the 
bread  is  changed  by  transmutation,  into  the  substance  of  the 
Lord's  body.  No  new  matter,  accordingto  this  system,  is  added, 
but  the  old  transformed.  I'he  Franciscans  maintained  that 
transubstantiation  is  effected,  not  by  the  conversion  of  the  bread 
into  the  Lord's  body,  but  by  the  recession  of  the  former,  and 
the  accessions  of  the  latter.  Tbe  bread,  except  the  species, 
politely  retires,  according  to  this  theory,  for  tne  purpose  of 
giving  place  to  the  flesh  of  Emmanuel.  Dominican  and  Fran- 
ciscan enmity,  in  this  manner,  evaporated  in  mutual  nonsense 
and  contradiction. 

The  jargon  of  the  two  schools  on  substance,  form,  matter, 

1  An  fbrmalis,  an  sabstantialit,  an  akeriua  generis,  defioire  boo  saflBcio.  Lorn 
bard,  IV.  Nee  ipse  Thomaji,  nee  hoc  recentior  Gabriel  dissimulant  vorias  theolo* 
goram,  hac  do  re,  faisse  sententias  etiam  orthodoxorom.    Erasm.  9.  1065. 

Variffi  fuenint  opiniones  ernditoram.  Oajetan,  in  Aquin.  3.  S48.  Alger.  Prol 
Bniy.  2.  398.    Da  Pin.  2.  203,  204. 

SiibRtantiam  et  naturam  panis  hypostatice  nnire  Christo.    Faber,  IV.  D.  1 1,  c.  8 

Alii  dixenint,  nee  sabstantiam  ponis  znunere  sed  entitatem  panis  manere  tamea 
•ooversam  in  corpas  Christi.  Faber,  1.  183.    Aquinas,  3.  385. 

•  Aqoitt.  UI.  66.  V.  P.  350,  360,  363.    Cajetan  in  Aqoia.  3. 949, 
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nature,  body,  quantity,  magnitude,  locality,  annihilation,  ami 
transformation  was  unintelligible  to  all  others,  though  clear  to 
its  several  advocates,  who,  with  reason,  represented  the  contrary 
as  attended  with  infinite  absurdity.     Forms  of  faith  were  com- 

e)sed,  which,  adopting  something  from  each,  might  satisfy  both. 
ut  the  accomodation  pleased-  neither  party.  The  general 
congreG;ation  therefore  resolved  to  employ  only  a  few  Words  and 
general  expressions,  suited,  as  much  as  possiole,  to  the  ideas  or 
rather  to  the  balderdash  of  the  several  contending  factions.' 
Such,  on  the  important  subject  of  die  sacrament,  was  the  har- 
mony and  management  of  the  holy,  apostolical,  infallible,  Roman 
council  of  Trent 

The  advocates  of  the  corporeal  presence,  jarring  in  this  way, 
about  the  doctrine,  differ  also  about  its  evidence.  Some  found 
their  faith  on  Revelation ;  some  on  tradition ;  some  on  miracles ; 
and  others  again  on  these  united.  Its  modem  partizans  com- 
monly endeavour  to  found  their  system  on  scriptural  authority. 
The  scriptural  arguments,  on  the  contrary,  were  resigned  by 
Scotus,  iBellarmine,  Alliaco,  Csyetan,  Occam,  Alphonsus, 
Durand,  Biel,  Fisher,  Cusan,  and  Canus,  who  rest  their  belief^ 
not  on  the  Bible,  but  on  the  testimony  of  tradition,  and  the 
authority  of  the  church.  The  majority  wish  to  draw  their 
proofs  from  both  scriptural  and  traditional  declarations. 

Many,  on  this  subject,  have  called  in  the  extraordinary  aid  of 
miracles.  The  Lord's  body  and  blood,  according  to  Pasceisius, 
the  father  of  the  deformity,  has  often  appeared  visible  on  the 
altar.  *  God,  from  heaven,'  says  Binius,  *  confuted  Berengarius 
by  miracles.'  *  God,'  says  Dens,  *  hath  confirmed  this  truth  by 
open  and  frequent  miracles,  wrought  in  various  places  and 
times.'  Pope  Gregory,  in  600,  convinced  a  Roman  lady  by 
similar  means.  A  Roman  matron,  when  his  holiness  was  cele- 
brating mass,  had  the  audacity  to  smile  at  the  idea  of  calling  a 
morsel  of  bread  the  body  of  the  Lord.  The  pontiff  pitying  the 
woman's  incredulity,  prayed,  in  conjunction  with  the  people,  to 
Grod  for  a  sensible  manifestation  of  the  mystery,  to  overcome 
the  woman's  unbelief.  The  sacramental  bread,  in  consequence, 
*  was  changed  into  bloody  flesh.**  The  lady,  of  course,  could 
have  no  objection  to  an  argument  of  this  kind,  and  immediately 
believed.  This,  the  silly  and  superstitious  Mabillon  considers 
as  a  powerful  corroboration  of  the  truth. 

Odo,  in  960,  undeceived,  by  this  means,  several  unbelieving 

>  On  ne  pat  fl'accorder.  Ha  ne  pouToient  fl'entendre  eox-memM.  Paolo,  1.  5&0. 
Da  Pin.  3.  475.     LabU  17.  818. 

*  Deas  e  caelo  miracnlia  Berengarinm  confatavit.  Bin.  7.  275.  Veritatom 
prsMentiiB  realia,  Deov  confinnavit  per  aperta  et  frequentia  miracula,  variis  locis  et 
temporibas  facta.  Dens,  5.  283.  Partem  digiti  langaine  craantam  advertit 
Mabil.  1.  263.    Nasgis,  An.  1098.    Dach.  3.  19. 
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dafgymen.  Seduced  by  the  spirit  of  error,  some  of  the  clergy 
maintained  that  the  bread,  and  wine  even  after  consecration, 
retained  their  substance,  and  were  only  the  signs  of  flesh  and 
bkx>d.  But  Odo  prayed,  and  the  host,  in  ccmsequence,  during 
the  solemnization  of  mass  in  the  priest's  hands,  *  began  to  drop 
blood.'^  The  phenomenon,  it  may  be  easily  conceived,  silenced 
all  opposition. 

Wonders  of  a  similar  description  have  sometimes  appeared, 
flot  to  remedy  unbelief,  but  to  reward  sanctity.  This  was  the 
dsise  with  Miuy,  Hugo,  and  Nativity.  These  saints  had  the 
pleasure,  during  the  solemnity  of  mass,  to  see  Jesus  in  the  form 
of  an  infant  of  unparalleled  beauty.  The  child,  which  sister 
Nativity  beheld,  was  living  and  clothed  with  rays  of  light ; 
while  eager  to  be  received,  or  in  other  terms,  swallowed,  he 
desired,  in  in&ntile  accents,  to  be  devoured.  This  ridiculous 
if  not  blasphemous  tale  constitutes  part  of  a  Revelation  which 
has  been  lately  eulogized  by  Rayment,  Hodgson,  Bruning, 
and  Milner.* 

The  variations  of  the  transubstantiated  God  are  diversified  as 
the  opinions  of  his  votaries.  The  Protean  God  of  the  Greeks 
and  Komans,  famed  in  ancient  mythology  and  song  for  his  mul- 
tiplicity of  forms,  has  been  eclipsed  in  his  own  department  by 
the  popish  Deity.  All  the  metamorphoses  recordea  in  Ovidian 
▼erse  are  nothing  compared  with  the  transfi>rmations  of  this 
divinity.  His  godship,  in  his  variations  in  his  pre-exis- 
tent  state  prior  to  his  deification,  presents  a  curious  speci- 
men of  natural  history-  His  materials  are  enclosed  m  a 
wheaten  grain,  and  he  blooms  in  the  wheaten  field.  He  imbibes 
the  sap  of  the  earth,  sucks  the  dews  of  night,  and  drinks  the 
lain  of  the  clouds.  The  future  god,  by  these  means,  ripens  to 
maturity  under  the  suns  of  heaven.  The  flail  and  the  mill  ad- 
remce  his  deityship  a  few  more  steps  towards  his  final  apotheosis* 
The  confectioner  moulds  this  new  god  into  new  forms,  and 
introduces  him  to  new  acquaintances.  He  is  exhibited  to  the 
eve  in  a  mass  of  pastry,  composed  of  flour  and  water.  His  chief, 
chemical  elements  are  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  He  is^ 
however,  in  this  state,  near  his  promotion.  He  is  rounded  into 
4  wafer,  handed  to  the  altar,  ana,  at  the  muttering  of  some  sorry 
priest,  wonderful  to  tell,  starts  into  a  god.  The  new-made 
beity  is  immediately  exhibited  for  adoration  on  the  bended 
knee.  He  is  then  placed  in  the  mouth,  swallowed  down  the 
throat,  and  safely  lodged  in  the  stomach  of  his  manufacturer  and 
worshippers.  He  is  next,  by  digestion  or  some  other  way, 
destined  to  undergo  a  chemical  analysis,  and  to  be  resolved 

>  Sanffiiif  gattatim  deflaere  coepit.    Mabillon.  3.  556.    Otbem,  83. 
•  An£DT,64S;71».    Dioliery,  1. 612. 
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into  bis  ooaBtituent  fttinciplest  Bot  bis  fooue  hiatoij  noi 
transmigrationa  may  be  left  to  the  fiUbj  historian  of  stefi- 
eoranisoou 

TransubstaptiatioQy  vaaryiog,  in  this  BDanaer^  from  scriptonJ 
and  eoclesiastical  antiquity,  and  diversified  by  the  jarring  opun 
ions  of  its  patrons  and  the  transformations  a[  its  Ood,  varies 
also  from  reason  and  common  sense.  Nothing,  indeed,  invented 
b}^  man  ever  equalled  it  in  irrationality.  The  theory  presents 
the  last  test  of  numan  credulity,  and  the  grand  consummatim 
of  unqualified  absurdity.  Search  the  vast  raoge  of  religioh 
and  pniloaophy;  examine  the  wide  amplitude  of  foUy  asti 
superstition ;  and  you  will  find  no  other  (^)inion  so  utterly  ii^ 
compatible  with  reason,  so  completely  firaught  with  inconsistency, 
and  so  entirely  irreconcileable  with  common  sense.  The 
whole  svstem  is  like  the  fairy  fiction  of  some  visionary  labouxi- 
ing  with  nonsense,  some  speculator  straining  to  invent  an 
al^urdity,  or  some  satirist  resolved  to  ridicule  the  faith  of  iia 
partizans. 

Transubatantiatum  varies  fix>m  our  ideas  of  matter  dikd  the 
evidences  of  the  senses,  winle  it  presents  the  absuirdity  of  creat- 
ing the  Creator,  and  the  horror  of  cannibalism  in  eating  as 
incarnated  God.  This  dogma  contradicts  all  our  ideas  of  mat^ 
rial  substances.  Matter,  it  represents  as  divested  of  dimensiont 
figure,  parts,  impenetrability,  motion,  divisibility,  extensioB^ 
locality,  or  quantity.  Length,  breadth,  and  thickness,  accord- 
ing to  this  theology,  exiat  without  any  thing  lon^,  broad,  et 
thick.  Matter  exists  without  occupying  space  or  time.  Sub* 
stance  remains  without  accidents,  and  accidents  without  siib^ 
stance.  The  same  body  is  in  many  places  at  the  same  times* 
Jesus,  at  the  same  instant,  is  entire  in  heaven,  on  earth,  and  oq 
thousands  of  altars ;  while  miUioDS  of  bodies  aie  but  one  bodj^ 
A  whole  is  equal  to  a  part,  and  a  part  equal  to  a  whole.  A 
whole  human  body  is  compressed  into  an  host,  and  remaim 
entire  and  undivided  in  each  often  thousands  hosts.  The  jpereon 
who  can  digest  all  these  contradictions,  must  have  an  extraop* 
dinaty  capacity  of  fidth  or  credulity. 

This  popish  do^a  also  contradicts  the  inicHrmation  convejred 
by  our  senses.  Sight,  touch,  taste,  and  smell  declare  flesh  a«d 
blood,  if  this  tenet  be  true,  to  be  bread  and  wine.  No  man  can 
see,  feel,  taste,  or  smell  any  difference  between  a  consecrated 
and  unconsecraied  wafer.  The  senses,  not  merely  of  one,  but 
of  all  men,  even  when  neiUier  the  or^pa  or  medium  is  indispoaed, 
are,  according  to  this  theory  deceived  without  any  possibilid^y 
of  detecting  the  follacy.  The  senses  too,  in  this  case,  ace 
acting  in  their  owp  sphere  and  conversant  about  their  peculiat 
objects.    Many  subjects^  such  as-  the  Tiinitjr  and  the  Ukcaxomr^ 


tioti,  aie' beyond  the  grasp  of  our  bodily  senses  aod  mdobd  of 
human  reason.  These  are  to  be  judged  by  ike  testimony  of 
Rervelation.  Bat  bread  and  wine  are  material,  aad  level  with 
the  view  of  our  organs  of  pereepdon.  The  sacramental 
elements  can  be  seen^  smelled,  touched,  and  tasted*  Oar 
external  organs,  say  the  friends  of  trans^bstantiaCioQ,  are,  in 
diis  institntbn,  deceived  in  all  men,  at  all  times,  and  on  all 
occasions. 

The  patrons  of  this  absurdity,  driven  firom  aU  other  positions, 
have  recourse  to  the  omnipotence  of  Qod.  Almighty  power  i» 
a  very  convenient  resource  to  the  abetter-  of  inconsistency  in  the 
day  of  difficulty  and  confusion.  This  shield,  the  advocate  of 
absurdity  opposes  to  all  the  assaults  of  reason  and  oonmion  sensai 
Intrenched  behind  Omnipotence,  he  mocks  the  suggestions  of 
probability,  and  laughs  at  the  artillery  of  the  lo^an.  But 
even  this  plea  will  not  support  irrationaiiQr,  or  rescue  its  parti** 
zans  from  the  grasp  of  the  dialectician.  Scriptural  language  it 
not  to  be  explained  so  as  to  involve  a  frightful  absurdity.  The 
patron  of  the  corporeal  presence,  for  the  support  of  his  fabrica-^ 
tbn,  modestly  requires  God  to  work  an  inconsistency.  But  in«* 
comprefaensibility  is  to  be  distinguished  from  impossibiU^,  and 
mystery  from  contradiction.  God  works  many  things  mcon*- 
prehensible  ix>  man;  but  nothing  which,  in  itself,  is  con« 
tradictory.  Omnipotence  extends  only  to  possibility,  and 
not  to  inconsistency,  to  things  above,  but  not  contrary  to' 
reason. 

The  creation  of  the  Creator,  which,  according  to  UrbanV' 
Biel,  and  many  others,  is  implied  in  this  dogma,  is  another 
deviation  from  common  sense,  and  an  inroad  into  the  dominiona 
of  blasphemy.  *  The  hands  of  the  FonttfT,'  said  Urban  in  A 
great  Roman  Council,  *  are  raised  to  an  eminence  gmnted  ta 
none  of  the  angels,  of  creating  God  the  Creator  of  all  tbingv^' 
and  of  offering  him  up  for  the  salvation  of  the  whole  worlds! 
This  prerogative,  adds  the  same  authority,  as  it  elevates  tim 
]^pe  above  angels,  renders  pontifical  submission  to  kings  an 
caDeorxtaon.  To  all  this  the  Saored  Synod,  with  the  otinoet 
ananimity,  responded.  Amen.* 

Biel  extends  Ms  power  to  all  yrie^B.  '  He  that  created  me/ 
says  the  eardhHal,  ^  gave  me,  if  k  be  lawful  to  tell,  to  oveato 
himself.'  His  holiness  not  only  manufactures  his  own  God, 
but  transffers,  with  tb^  utmost  tteedom  and  fitciHty,  the  sam^ 

1  Dieent,  diidm  ezacrsbile  videri,  at  manos,  q^  in  tantaof  emiDontiam  ezcrevf. 
mot,  quod  nalli  aD^eloram  ccmcessam  est,  at  Deam  cuncta  creautem  sno  tignacold 
creent,  et  eundett  ipmisi  pro  taloti  tothit  -mttndi,  D«i  PatHs  obtatibua  raeratit. 
Blabomttlbas  aodlanafm  Mt  <Fiat^  iM'  HfPnAm,  adi  Am.  I4»S9.  P.  fiSa 
Ubb.  12.  SCO.    Bray,  2.  635. 
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prerogative  to  the  whole  priesthood.  This  power,  Biel,  shews, 
exalts  the  clergy,  not  only  above  emperors  and  angels ;  but, 
which  is  a  higher  elevation,  above  Lady  Mary  hersel£  <  Hef 
ladyship,'  says  the  cardinal,  *  once  conceived  the  Son  of  God 
and  the  Redeemer  of  the  -world  ;  while  the  priest  daily  calls 
into  exidtence  the  s^me  Deity/*  This  is  very  clear.  Her 
ladyship  efiect«d  only  once,  what  the  clergy  repeat  every  day 
or  as  often  as  they^  please :  and  these  creators  of  God,  therefore, 
excel  the  Mother  of  God.  These  sacerdotal  artizans  have 
established  a  manufactory  on  earth,  in  which  they  can,  by  the 
easiest  process  and  in  the  shortest  time,  forge  new  gods,  or,  at 
least,  newedidons  of  the  old  one.  Lady  Mary,  in  this  manner, 
is  the  Mother  of  God,  and  the  creating  priest,  in  Urban's 
system, -4s  his  father. 

The  Deity,  created  in  this  manner,  is  a  very  convenient  ar- 
ticle. He  may  be  depositied  on  the  altar,  pat  into  the  pocket, 
carried  in  a  box,  swallowed  down  the  throat,  or  used  for  more 
detestable  purposes.  Pope  Theodorus,  ia  648,  sinathematized 
Pyrrhus  the  M!onothelan  Patriarch,  and  subscribed  his  condem«- 
nation  with  the  consecrated  wine,  which,  of  course,  was  his  in-- 
ftilhbility's  God.  This  transaction  was  accompanied  with  all 
that  is  calculated  to  strike  the  mind  of  superstition  with  terror. 
The  pontiff,  standinjg  at  the  tomb  of  the  •  chief  of  the  apostles, 
oallea  ibr  the  vivifying  cup,  and  taking  a  drop  from  the  living 
blood  of  Jesus^  signed,  with  his  own  hand,  the  excommunication 
of  Pyrrhus  and  all  his  communion.  Gregory  the  Seventh,  on 
one  occasion,  committed  the  Host  to  the  flames.  The  Council 
of  Constantinople,  in  869,  signed  the  condemnation  of  Pbotiud 
with  a  pen  dipped  in  this  transubstantiated  God.  The  Emperor 
Michael  and  Basil  his  chamberlain  subscribed  an  oath  for  the 
safety  of  Bardas  on  a  Cretan  expedition  with  the  consecrated 
wine,  which  was  supplied,  on  the  occasion,  by  Photius  the 
Byzantine  patriarch;  and  this  engagement,  Basil  afterwards 
violated.' 

•  The  popish  clergy,  as  they  make,  so  they  eat  their  God,  and 
transfer  him  to  be. devoured  by  others.  The  papist  adores  the 
God  whom  he  eats,  and  eats  the  God  whom  he  adores.  This 
divinity  is  tasted,  masticated,  swallowed,  and,  accidents  ex« 
eepted,  digested.     The  piartizan  of  popery,  in  this  maniser, 

1  Qui  erefivH  me,  n  fa*  est  dioere,  dadit  mibi  oreare  se.  Semel  ooDcepk  Dot 
filiam,  eandem  Dei  filinm  advocant  qnotidie  corporaliter.    Biel,  Lect.  4. 

'A»r^oa(  ro  Btiov  Hotif^vop  tx  rov  ^uoHofov  (Ufiafos  rov  K^narov  itii6raoa$  til 
iSia  Zf^P*'*  xo^atpftfMT  Itvppov.     tlieoph.  219,  370. 

Qui  jetta  la  eainte  Hottie  daaa  le  feo.     Bnij,  2.  472.    MabHlon,  1.  407. 

Toot  le«'«r6qaM  AouaorilMniit  A  ce  de^ret,  arec  le  nag  do  Jetui.  Moran»  T 
901. 
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^Torships  and  swallows  a  God  of  pasti^,  which,  if  made  big 
enough,  would  furnish  a  breakfast  for  himself  or  for  bis  dog.  • 

The  manducation  of  the  sacramental  elements,  if  transub- 
stantiation  be  true,  makes  the  commnnicant  the  rankest  cannibal* 
The  patron  of  the  corporeal  presence,  according  to  his  own 
system,  devours  human  flesh  and  blood :  and,  to  show  the 
refinement  of  his  taste^  indulges  in  all  the  luxury  of  cannibalism. 
He  rivals  the  polite  Indian,  who  eats  the  quivering  limbs  and 
drinks  the  flowing  gore  of  the  enemy*  The  papist  even 
exceeds  the  Indian  in  grossness.  The  cannibals  of  America 
or  New  Zealand  swallow  only  the  mangled  remains  of  an 
enemy,  and  would  shudder  at  the  idea  of  devouring  any  other 
human  flesh.  But  the  partizans  of  Romanism  glut  themselves 
with  the  flesh  and  blood  of  a  firiend.  The  Indian  only  eats  the 
dead,  while  the  Papist,  with  more  shocking  ferocity,  devours 
the  living.  The  Indian  eats  man  of  mortal  mould  on  earth. 
The  Papist  devours  God*man,  as  he  exists  exalted,  immortal, 
and  glorious  in  heaven.  Papal  exceeds  even  Egyptian  stupidi- 
ty. The  Egyptians  indeed  worshipped  sheep,  oxen,  garlic, 
and  onions.  But  even  these  deluded  votaries  of  idolatry  and 
superstition,  in  all  their  barbarism  and  indelicacy,  abstained 
from  eating  the  objects  of  their  adoration.  But  the  believer  in 
the  corporeal  presence  at  once  worships  and  swallows,  adores 
and  devours  his  Deity.  This  oral  manducation  would,  shock- 
ing to  say,  make  Jesus  more  inhuman  than  Saturn.  Saturn, 
according  to  Pagan  Mythology,  devoured  his  own  offspring. 
Jesus,  according  to  the  Popish  theology,  swallowed  his  own 
flesh.  He  ate  me  consecrated  bread  and  drank  the  hallowed 
wine,  which  he  administered  to  his  apostles.  Such  are  the 
horrors  which  follow  in  the  train  of  this  absurdity. 

This  is  the  light  in  which  the  corporeal  presence  has  been 
viewed,  not  only  by  Protestants,  but  dso  by  Jews,  Mahometans, 
and  Heathens.  *  Christians,'  said  Crotus  the  Jew,  'eat  their 
God.*  I  have  travelled  over  the  world,  said  Averroes  the 
Arabian  philosopher,  and  seen  many  people;  but  none  so 
sottish  and  ridiculous  £is  Christians,  who  devour  the  God  whom 
they  worship.*  Cicero  entertained  a  similar  opinion.  Whom, 
said  the  Roman  orator,  do  you  think  so  demented  as  to  believe 
what  he  eats  to  be  God!'  Roman  philosophy  shames  and 
confounds  Romish  theology. 

Aimon,  Lanfranc,  Hugo,  Durand,  Aquinas,  Bernard,  Alcuin, 
Pithou,  Faber,  Lyra,  and  the  Trentine  Catechism  have  indeed 

1  Cbrittiflni  eomedimt  Demn  nam.    Dachery,  3.  00. 

Qai  adorent  ce  qa*ili  mangent.  Bayle,  1.  386.  Perran,  IIL  89.  Morery,  1 
r54.     Aqnin.  3.  397. 

*  Bcqaem  tarn  acmentem  ene  palas,  cjai  ittad  quo  T«aoatar,  Deam,«redat  ^m^ 
Oiceroy  Da  Naton.    Deor.  UL 
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todeavoured  to  mid  t]|e  Cannibalism  of  Popeiy.^  These 
admit  the  horror  of  feeding  on  human  flesh  and  olood  in  their 
0WQ  forms.  But  the  sacramental  elements,  say  they,  af^ar 
under  the  species  of  bread  and  wine  that  conceal  the  human 
eubstaace,  which,  in  consequence*  becomesi  these  theologians 
aeem  to  think,  a  great  delicacy. 

The  statements  of  these  authors  present  a  curious  attempt  to 
disguise  the  grossness  and  inhumanity  of  eating  human  nesb. 
Aimon,  in  Dachery,  represents  **tbe  taste  and  figure  of  bread 
and  wine  as  remaining  in  the  sacramenti  to  prevent  the  horror 
of  the  communicant*'  Similar  statements  are  found  in  Lan- 
franc*  According  to  this  author,  ^The  species  remain,  lest 
the  spectator  should  be  honrified  at  the  sight  of  raw  and  bloody 
flesh.  The  nature  of  Jesus  is  cbnoesded  and  received  for 
salvation,  without  the  horror  which  might  be  excited  by  Uood ' 
Hugo  acknowledges  that  '  few  would  approflu:h  the  communion, 
if  blood  should  appear  in  the  cup,  and  the  flesh  should  appear 
red  as  in  the  shambles.  Hunger  itself^  which  would  be  dis- 
gusted at  such  bk>ody  food.'  Durand  admits,  that  '  human 
infirmity,  unaccustomed  to  eat  man's  flesh,  would,  if  the  sub- 
stance were  seen,  refuse  participation.'  Aquinas  avows  'the 
horror  of  swallowing  human  flesh  and  blood.'  The  smell,  the 
species,  and  the  taste  of  breed  and  wine  remain,'  says  the 
sainted  Bernard,  *  to  conceal  flesh  and  blood,  which,  if  offered 
without  disguise  as  meat  and  drink,  might  horrify  human 
weakness.'  According  to  Alcuin  in  Pithou,  *  Almighty  God 
causes  the  prior  form  to  continue  in  condescension  to  Uie  frailty 
of  man,  who  is  unused  to  swallow  raw  flesh  and  bk)od.'     Tbe 

1  Propter  flamentnm  borroreoi,  aapor  pania  et  vixii  remaaet  et  fieora.  Aimoi, 
fai  Dach.  1.  42. 

Reiervatis  ipnonm  roram  ipeoiebos,  •!  qnibodnn  iltis  quaKtalibaa,  ne  p«cipi- 
fBtet  cnid»  et  6n«BQtB  korreraat.    Laofraao,  344. 

Christi  natara  conteatur,  et  ane  cruoris  horrore  a  digne  samentibiu  ia  aalatem 
'•eeepitttr.     Lanfrono,  24S. 

6i  oraer  is  criice  fieret  manifeptoa  et  si  ia  rmctWo  Ohritti  raberot  mm  cah),  rant 
in  terrU  ille  qui  hoc  son  abhorreret.    Uago,  de  corp.  70. 

Fragilitaa  humafia,  qaae  iais  camibuB  non  consaevitvead,  ipao  vittt  nAiil  banrlat, 
■^od  Borreat.     Daraad,  ia  Laairan^  100. 

Non  eat  coBnaatOia  homlaibaa,  horribileoL  oamva  homnia  comedece  et  aangai- 
neni  bibere.    Aquin.  III.  7$.  V.  P.  357. 

Odor,  speciea  aapor.  pondoa  remaneDt,  at  horror  peaitaa  toUatar,  ne  haaiaaa  is- 
innitia  eaoom  cama  et  potom  aangmaia  ia  aamptioae  hoireret.    Beroaid,  1S83. 

Oonsoleaa  omnipotena  Deaa  infirmitati  aoatrae,  qui  aoa  babemas  oaam  come- 
dere  caraem  crodam  et  Baqffuiaem  bibere,  fecit  ut  la  priatiaa  remaaena  fin-ma  iQla 
iao  muaera.    Alcaia  ia  Pi£oa,  467. 

Similitiuliaem  preclosi  aaaguiaSa  bibli,  ut  aalUna  horror  crooxia,  Pithou,  4€f . 
Neque  decuisset  mandacare  caraem  Ohristi  sab  propria  forma.    Faber,  1.  127. 

8i  daretar  ia  propria  apecie  et  aieut  laaiatov  vel  venditQr  in  maoeOo^  qao4  eaaeC 
kombila.    L]rm  in  Coaaart,  4.  457. 

A  communi  homioum  aatura  aiazime  abhorreat  hnmaaae  oaraia  eaoay  aot  aas* 
fBBua  poliDas  reaci,.  aapMBtiaaiiae  iiaei^at  aamrtiaahaam  oorpua  et  saa^iii  tub 
•aram  ranua  apecie  pallia  et  vini  aobia  admiaiatraoator.    Oat  Tnd.  tSS. 
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partaker,  toys  Pithon  iti  thfe  Canon  J-aw,  dritlks  the  likeneM 
of  blood,  and  thereforfe  no  horror  is  excited,  nor  any  thing  done 
which  might  be  ridiculed  by  pagans.'  The  etatenoents  of  Faber 
find  Lyra  are  to  the  same  eflfect.  According  to  the  Trentine 
Catechism,  <  the  Lord's  body  and  blood  are  administered  under 
the  species  of  bread  and  wine,  on  account  of  man's  horror  of 
eating  and  drinking  human  flesh  and  blood.'  These  descrip- 
ions  are  shocking,  and  calculated*  in  some  measure)  to  awaken 
the  horror  which  they  pourtray. 

The  accidents,  it  appears,  which  remain  after  consecration, 
are  like  sugar,  which  conceals  bitter  medicine  from  a  child  and 
renders  it  pleasing  and  palatable*  This  is  actually  the  simile  of 
Hugo.  He  compares  the  forms  of  the  bread  and  wine  to  the 
Ingredients  with  which  a  physician  would  sweetdh  a  bitter 
draught  for  a  squeamish  patient.^  Human  flesh  and  blood, 
clothed  in  this  manner  with  the  external  appearance  of  bread 
and  wine,  may,  according  to  popish  divimty,  be  swallowed 
without  any  disgust  or  nausea ;  and  With  pleasure  and  good 
taste.  The  apobgy,  however,  is  a  very  silly  device.  The  same 
reason  might  excuse  the  Cannibals  of  New  Zealand.  The 
American  savage  might  mix  human  gore  with  other  food,  and 
cover  human  flesh  with  something  less  offensive  to  the  senses,  so 
as  to  disguise  the  outward  appearance,  and  then  glut  his  appetite 
with  a  full  meal.  He  would  then  enjoy  the  substance  clothed 
with  another  exterior.  All  this,  however,  would  not  exempt 
the  barbarian  fix>m  the  brutality  of  anthropophagy.  The  Rom- 
anist, on  the  supposition  of  tne  corporeal  presence,  swallows 
human  flesh  and  blood  as  well  as  the  Indian. 

Algerus  has  suggested  another  reason  for  the  manner,  in 
which  the  Lord's  body  is  administered  in  the  sacrament.*  This 
arises  from  a  man's  incapability  of  swallowing  a  human  body 
in  its  natural  dimensions.  Tne  capacity  of  the  mouth,  the 
learned  divine  seems  to  think,  would  not  admit  so  large  a 
supply,  which  therefore  could  not  be  submitted  to  the  action  of 
the  teeth.  The  quantity  would  be  too  ^eat  for  the  expansion 
of  the  jaws  or  the  process  of  mastication.  A  whole  human 
crasis  would,  according  to  this  author,  exceed  the  powers  of 
deglutition.  The  throat,  being  too  contracted  for  its  object, 
might  fail  at  the  swallow.  But  the  substance  being  reduced 
to  the  size  of.  a  wafer  is  managed  with  the  utmost  facility. 
The  whole,  when  enclosed  in  the  host,  goes  down  the  gullet 
with  convenience,  ease,  and  rapidity. 

Transubstantiation  exposes  me  popish  deity  to  be  devoured, 

I  Biciit  mediens  faBtidienti  aegro  anstomm  potiimem  per  iHenaf  dulcedinet 
tempenndp  Mpovit.    Hugo  in  I^DirmCf  70. 
^  «  Da  Pin,  2.  204. 
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not  only  by  man,  but  also  by  the  irrational  ammals.  Tfaig 
divinity  may  yield  a  rich  repast  to  mice,  rats,  vermin,  worms, 
and  every  reotile  that  crawls  on  the  earth.  The  smallest  mouse, 
says  Bernard,  sometimes  gnaws  the  species  of  the  bread.  An 
event  of  this  kind  proselyted  Gage,  author  of  the  Survey,  fioqi 
Romanism.  A  sacr^egious  mouse  sallied  forth,  seized,  and,  in 
triumph,  carried  off  the  wafer  Crod  whom  the  priest  had  made. 
The  priest  alarmed  the  people,  who,  distracted  Uke  Micah  of 
old  about  his  Gods,  began  to  search  for  tlie  thief  that  had  Btoleif^ 
thdr  Almighty*  The  male&ctor,  that  committed  the  depreda- 
tion, escaped.  The  God,  however,  was  found,  but  mutilated 
and  mouse-eaten.  The  halfdevoured  Jehovah  was  earned  in 
procession  about  the  church  amidst  Joyful  and  solemn  music.^ 
The  transaction  was  the  means  of  showing  Gage,  though  a 
priest,  the  absurdiQr  of  his  opinion,  and  teaching  him  a  mora 
tational  system. 

'  Bflnavd,  168S.    Gage^  197.    Judge*,  zfiiL  94. 
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OOHMUNION   IN  ONE   KIND. 

m  COKTRARIITT  TO  8CRIPTVRAL  Iir8TITVnO«--CONCIfl8I01lfl-*— ▲BOVMKRTf— IT 
OOlfTRARIETT  TO  THE  USAOB  OF  TBI  SARLT  AND  MIDDLE  AGES — CONCESaiOMa-' 
ITS  CONTKARIBTT  TO  THE  CUSTOM  OP  THE  ORIENTAL  CHRI8TIAR8— ORIGIN  01 
BAL^COMHVNION^-COVNCILS  OV  COMBTANCI  AMD  BASIL — INCON8I8TENCT  OF  TBS 
CONSTAVTIAH  AND  BASILIAN  CANONSt-INCONUSTBNCT  OF  THE  BAfllUAN  A8U» 
BLT  WITH  ITS  OWN  ENACTMENTS  IN  GRANTING  THE  CUP  TO  THE  HORATIANI 
AND  BOBBMlAN»^COUNCIL  OF  TRENT— OPPOSITION  TO  TBI  TRBNTINB  CANOMS  111 
FRAXCE,  GSBMAlfr,   BOBENIA,   POLiurD,  JdSD   HUMGA&T. 

Communion  in  one  kind,  the  child  of  transubstantiation,  con- 
sists in  the  administration  of  the  sacramental  bread  only, 
without  the  cup,  to  the  laity  and  non-officiating  clergy.  Both 
elements,  indeed,  are  always  consecrated  and  received  by  the 
administrator.  The  sacrificial  character  of  the  institution^ 
according  to  papal  theology,  requires  the  distinct  consecration 
of  the  bread  and  the  wine,  in  order  to  represent  the  separation 
of  the  body  and  blood  of  the  immolated  victim.  The  officia- 
ting priest  participates  in  both  species ;  but  the  people  only  in 
one.  The  cup,  for  the  prevention  of  scandal  and  accidents,  is 
withheld  from  the  laity.^ 

Communion  in  one  kind  is  contrary  to  Scriptural  institution. 
The  Divine  Institutor  administered  both  the  bread  and  the 
wine  to  all  who  communicated :  and  commanded  them  to  drink 
as  well  as  to  eat.  He  neither  dispensed,  the  sacrament,  nor 
authorized  its  dispensation,  under  one  form.' 

This,  indeed,  has  been  granted,  in  general,  by  popish  doctors 
and  councils.  Such  is  the  admission  of  Pascal,  Ragusa^ 
Bellarmine,  Erasmus,  Gibert,  and  Cajetan.  These  acknow]l<« 
edge  that  <  our  Lord  instituted  the  sacrament  under  both 
species ;'  and  they  have  been  followed,  in  more  modem  times, 
by  Bossuet,  Gother,  Petavius,  Challenor,  Du  Pin,  and  Milner. 
The  council  of  Constance  makes  a  similar  concession.  The 
Lord,  according  to  this  assembly,  instituted  the  sacrament, 

1  Labb.  IG.  218.  at  17.  317.  et  20.  122.    Paolo,  VI.  Baaa.  $.  17.    QMtMt,  4   %l 
Challenor,  52. 
<  Matth.  zxyL  27.    Mark,  xiv.  23.    I  Corin.  zi  28. 
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and  administered  it  to  his  disciples  in  both  elements  of  bread 
and  wine.'  The  admission  of  the  Trentine  Synod,  which 
acknowledges  *  our  Lord's  administration  of  each  species  in 
the  original  institution,'  is  to  the  same  purpose.* 

But  these  theologians  and  synods,  notwithstanding  their 
concessions,  have  urged  the  propriety  of  half-communion.  Their 
attempts  at  proof,  however,  in  which  they  endeavour  to  throw 
obscurity  over  a  plain  subject,  and  to  puzzle,  when  they  cannot 
reason,  are  of  the  most  awkward  and  contemptible  kind.  This 
question  was  discussed  in  a  general  congreration  at  Trent ;  and 
the  arguments  used  on  the  ocoasioD  sapply  a  specimen  of  the 
most  egregious  sophistry,  trifling,  and  dissension  that  ever  disr 
graced  the  annals  of  theology. 

The  manna  in  the  wilderness,  said  these  precious  divines, 
which,  under  the  Jewish  dispensation,  prefigured  the  sacramental 
bread,  was  used  without  wine.  The  Hebrew,  wandering  in 
the  desert,  was  destitute  of  wine,  and  had  to  be  contented  with 
water  from  the  rock :  and,  therefore,  according  to  Trentine 
logic,  the  sacramental  bread,  under  the  Christian  establishment} 
is,  notwithstanding  Christ's  precept  and  example  to  the  contrary, 
to  be  administered  without  the  accompaniment  of  the  cup.  One 
cannot  sufficiently  admire  the  clearness  and  cogency  of  the 
Trentine  dialectics. 

The  Jewish  laity,  according  to  the  same  theologians,  were 
permitted  to  eat  the  flesh  of  the  sacrificed  animals ;  but  not,  on 
the  occasion,  to  drink  the  oflered  wine.  The  priesthood,  on  the 
contrary,  were  allowed  both  the  meat  and  dnnk.  The  Chris- 
tian clergy,  therefore,  according  to  the  infallible  fathers,  may 
use  both  the  sacramental  elemetits  }  whilst  the  laity,  liotwith- 
standing  our  Lord's  command,  are  entided  only  to  one. 

The  Old  Testament  afforded  the  sacred  synod  a  third  proof 
and  illustration.  Jonathan,  when  in  pursuit  of  the  enenry, 
tasted  honey  from  the  top  of  his  staff;  but  had  nothing,  on  the 
occasion,  to  drink.  The  honey  which  the  Hebrew  prince  found 
in  the  wood,  was  unaccompanied  with  vrine ;  ana,  therefore, 
Ae  bread  in  the  communion  is,  with  respect  to  the  laity  and 
even  the  non-administering  clergy,  to  be  disconnected  with  the 
cup.* 

These  arid  a  few  other  instances  that  might  be  added,  aflbn! 

^  Per  te  vanem,  per  se  vinuin,  ab  ipso  Domino  traditnm.  Pasoal,  £p.  3S.  L«bt>. 
1%  9d9.  OhTMtas  in  coena  sab  dnplici  specie  tradidit.  Ragusa  in  Labb.  17. 805. 
Ohnstus  institait  sub  duplioi  specie^  Belt.  IV.  4.  Pneter  aactoritatem  Seriptor* 
Divine  dimidiam  ^us  saoramenti  subtraheront  laicis.  Ensm.  Oon.  Men  10S6« 
Oibert,  3.  331.     Oajetan  in  Aquin.  3.  393. 

GbristuB  instituit  et  snis  discipaljs  administravit  sab  ntraqne  speci  \  panis  el 
▼lai,  boc  Tenerabile  sacramentnm.  Labb.  16.  2 IS.  Dombiiu  boc  tr  TUne&toai 
In  panis  et  vini  speciebos  instituit.    Labb.  20.  122. 

•  Faob.  2.  205.    Bstios,  1.  330. 
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ft  ^f>0cimai  of  the  understanding  and  idteUigence  nucnifedted  by 
the  Trentine  doctors.  The  bishops,  who  seem  to  have  possessed 
rather  more  common  sense  than  the  divinesi  became  weary  of 
the  discussion.  The  episcopal  patience  was  fidrly  exhausted 
by  the  tedious  balderdash  and  prolix  verbosity  of  the  theological 
otators.  Courayer,  on  Paolo,  admits  the  vexatious  and  provok- 
ing weakness  of  the  arguments  used  at  Trent  by  the  learned 
doctors. 

The  statements  of  the  Trentine  divines  were  as  discordant 
as  they  were  nonsensicaL  Each  bad  his  own  opinion,  which, 
however  foolish  or  unfounded,  he  held  with  the  utmost  pertin* 
ftcity.  The  spirit  of  faction  also  actuated  the  learned  doctors. 
One  party,  consisting  of  sixty-three  divines,  attacked  the  difierent 
opinions  of  the  rest  without  discrimination  or  mercy.  The 
theological  gladiators,  in  this  manner,  displayed  the  unity  of 
Romanism  in  the  holy  council  by  unwearied  altercation,  diversity, 
and  debate* 

Gerson,  followed  by  Bossnet,  resolves  the  contrariety  in  the 
Scriptuml  and  Popish  manner  of  administration  by  summoning 
ecclesiastical  exposition  to  their  aid.  Divine  Revelatioo,  which 
is  the  rule  of  toitb,  admits,  according  to  this  author,  ^  spme 
interpretation.'  Bossuet  and  a  thousand  other  Romish  doctors 
sin^  to  the  same  tune,  and  subject  the  Lord's  expression  to  the 
arbitrary  explanation  of  the  church  or  popish  hierarchy.^ 

This  kioa  of  theological  alchemy  is  an  easy  mode  of  trans- 
Ibrming  Revelation  and  removing  a  difficulty*  Oerson  and 
Bossuet  had  only  to  assume,  as  right,  the  gloss  of  the  popish 
hiemrchy,  which  these  doctors  dignify  with  the  name  of  the 
ehurcb.  But  assumption  is  no  proof.  The  principle,  asserted 
by  Gerson  and  Bossuet,  would  if  admitted,  ^Jibstitute  the  eojat* 
mandments  of  men  for  the  Revelation  of  heaven^  and  like  the 
tmditions  of  the  Jewish  Rabbins, '  make  the  word  of  God  of 
none  effect.'  The  gloss,  in  this  case,  would  make  tb^  inspired 
language  mean  the  direct  contrary  of  what  it  says.  The  Scrip- 
tural expression  enjoins  the  use  of  the  cup  on  aU,  clergy  and 
kity  i  while  the  popish  interpretation  would  restrict  it  to  the 
jwiestbood,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  the  people. 

The  council  of  Trent,  difiering  firom  Gerson  and  Bossuet, 
arrogated,  for  the  church,  the  power,  not  only  of  convenient  and 
accommodating  explanation,  but  also,  retaining  the  substance, 
of  changing  and  ordaining  the  mode  of  admmistration,  accord- 
ing to  the  variety  of  circumstances,  tknes,  and  places.  This 
extraordinary  position,  the  unerring  doctors  attempted  to  evince 
by  a  quotation  from  the  book  of  inspiration.    The  aposlc  calls 

1  Genon  in  Da  Pla,  3.  49.    Boiioet,  Bxpo.  (.  17. 
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the  administrators  of  this  institutioQt  "  the  ministers  c^  Christ 
and  the  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God."  The  sacred  synod 
must  have  been  at  a  wofal  loss  for  an  aq^ment,  when  they 
adduced  this  citation,  whichf  instead  of  supporting,  overthrows 
their  whole  system.  A  minister  or  steward  possesses  do 
authority  to  violate  the  instructions  of  his  master.  His  daty, 
on  the  contrary,  is  to  execute  the  commands  of  his  Lord,  woo 
has  a  right  to  exact  obedience.  Pope  Pascal,  accordingly,  in 
reference  to  this  sacrament,  declared  that  *  it  is  necesssLty  for 
the  faithful  servant  always  to  obey  his  Lord,  nor  to  depart,  by 
a  human  and  novel  institution,  from  the  precept  and  example 
of  Christ  his  master  :*  and  the  hierarch,  in  coase(|uence,  ea«- 
joined  entire  communion  on  the  whole  church.  Similar  laws 
were  enacted  by  Leo,  Gelasius,  and  Urban.*  The  salutary 
directions  of  these  pontiffs,  had  ihey  been  followed,  would  have 
prevented  a  world  of  superstition. 

Challenor,  Arsdekin,  and  many  other  doctors  endeavour  to 
remove  the  difficulty  by  another  process.  All  to  whom  the  cup, 
at  the  time  of  institution,  was  presented,  were  not  laymen,  but 
priests :  and  the  use  of  the  wine  by  the  clergy  affords  no  ex- 
ample for  its  distribution  to  the  laity.*  But  this  argument,  if  it 
prove  any  thing,  proves  too  much,  and  evinces  that  neither 
elements  is  to  be  dispensed  to  the  people.  The  bread  as  well  as 
the  wine,  at  the  first  celebration  of  this  institution,  was  given 
only  to  the  apostles  ;  and  Challenor,  therefore,  might  as  well 
infer  that  the  tbrmer  as  that  the  laXter  are  to  be  withheld  from 
the  laity. 

The  apostles,  on  this  occasion^  even  on  popish  principles, 
represented  the  people.  Their  office,  when  tney  did  not  act  in 
a  sacerdotal  capacity,  could  give  them  no  title  to  whole  comr 
munion.  The  lay  communicants  and  the  non«officiating  clergy, 
in  this  respect  are,  according  to  the  general  councils  of  Con- 
stance, Basil,  and  Trent,  precisely  on  an  equality.  These 
councils  allow  the  cuponlvtothe  consecrating  priest,  and  with- 
hold it  from  the  clergy,  when  they  do  not  administer,  as  well  as 
fiom  the  people.  CbaUcnor  himself  declares  that '  no  priest, 
bishop  or  pope,  even  on  his  death-bed,  when  not  saying  mass, 
receives  otherwise  than  in  one  kind.'  Another  catechist  states 
that  ^  there  is  no  priest,  though  in  the  most  exalted  degree,  but 
in  private  communion,  receives  as  others  do,  in  one  kind.' 
But  the  apostles,  at  the  appointment  of  the  sacrament,  per- 
formed no  official  part  in  the  ceremony.     The  Son  of  God,  in 

'  Necesae  est  Domino  servus  6delU  obtemperet,  nor  ab  eQ  f^n^  OhnB^na  ,ma£it* 
ter  et  pnecepit  et  geflsit  hamana  et  novella  institutioniiy  dicedit  ir.  L»bb.  IS.  1^9. 
Dtt  Pin,  2.  286.     Mabillon,  6.  13.     Bin.  7.  507.  ^ 

*  Challenor,  52.    Andokin,  c.  5. 
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pereoDt  blessed  and  distributed  the  elements.  He  alone,  tbere« 
U>re,  according  to  the  popish  usage,  was  entitled  to  both  kinds ; 
while  the  rest^  as  they  did  not  consecrate,  could,  notwithstand^ 
ing  their  office,  pai'take  only  of  one  element.  The  Divine 
Institutor,  therefore,  showed  little  respect  for  the  future  councils 
of  Constance,  Basil,  and  Trent ;  or  rather,  these  councils,  in 
their  retrospective  canons,  manifested  little  deference  for  the 
Divine  Institutor.  Our  Lord,  contrary  to  these  sacred  synods, 
commanded  and  exemplified  whole  communion,  with  respect 
to  all  who  partook  of  the  sacrament.* 

The  patrons  of  half-communiou  argue  from  the  name,  which, 
they  suppose,  is  sometimes  given  to  this  institution  in  the  New 
Testament.  This  ordinance,  it  has  been  alleged,  Luke  in  his 
gospels  and  in  the  Acts,  calls  *•  the  breaking  of  bread,"  without 
any  mention  of  the  cup.  But  this  language,  if  it  refer  to  the 
sacrament,  must  be  synecdochal.  A  part  must  be  put  for  the 
whole.  The  wine  as  well  as  the  other  element,  must,  even  on 
popish  principles,  have  been  consecrated  and  received,  at  least 
oy  the  admmistrator.  Consecration  and  reception  in  both 
kmds  is  indispensable,  as  has  been  shown  by  Boileau,  Bellar- 
mine,  Bossuet,  Challenor,  and  Milner.  Valentia  characterized 
consecration  in  one  kind  as  sacrilege ;  and  the  Jesuit's  sentence, 
Mondolfo,  an  Augustinian,  averred  at  the  council  of  Trent,  to 
be  consentaneous  with  all  the  doctors  and  the  whole  church. 
The  person,,  therefore,  who  invented  this  sophism,  as  well  as 
those  who  have  adopted  it,  must  have  been  at  a  miserable  loss 
for  an  argument.  Their  situation  must  have  been  like  a 
drowning  man,  who,  in  the  moment  of  desperation  and  ex- 
tremity, will  catch  at  a  straw  or  a  shadow. 

Milner  and  many  other  advocates  of  half-communbn,  argue 
from  Paul's  words  to  the  Corinthians,  **  whosoever  shall  eat 
this  bread  and  drink  this  cup."  This  phrase,  Milner  would 
render,  "  whosoever  shall  eat  this  bread  oe  drink  this  cup ;" 
and  he  accuses  protestants  of  mistranslation.  The  distributive 
or,  indeed,  is  the  usual  version  of  the  original  term.  But  the 
Alexandrian  and  Royal  manuscripts,  as  well  as  the  Syriac, 
Arabic,  and  ^thiopic  versions,  and  some  ancient  editions  of 
the  Latin  Vulgate,  agree,  according  to  Bengelius,  Wetstein, 
and  Whitby,  with  our  translation.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Clemens,  Cyril,  and  Athanasius.  The  digunciive,  besides,  is 
often,  in  Greek,  equivalent  to  the  copulative.  Mark's  expres- 
sion, "  and  who  gave  thee  this  authonty,"  is,  in  Luke,  according 

>  Labh.  17.  370.  et  SO.  132.    ChaUenor,  55. 

*  Lake  xziv.  30.  Acts  ii.  42.  ^t  xx.  7.  Si  enim  una  tpedea  abMme  aiten  coa« 
ficiatup,  sacrilegiuin  committnr.  BoileMi,  c  13.  Da  Fm,  3.  550.  Bellannin,  it, 
4.    Challenor,  52.    Milyer,  316. 
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to  the  original,  **  or  who  gave  thee  this  atrtbority/*  Mattriew*s 
diction,  *'  the  law  or  the  prophets,"  is,  in  Lake,  agreeable  to 
the  Greek,  •'  the  law  and  the  prophets."  Paul,  addressinfi^  the 
Romans,  says,  "to  Abraham  or  his  seedf  but  to  the  Galatians, 
the  Apostle  says,  "  to  Abraham  and  his  seed."  Many  other 
examples  of  the  kind  rai^ht  be  added.  The  copulative  con- 
junction, in  like  manner,  is  used  by  Paul  to  the  Corinthians  in 
the  preceding  and  two  Mtewing  verses :  and  this  shows  that 
the  mtermediate  expression  is  to  be  taken  in  the  same  sense.* 

Half-communion  is  contrary,  not  only  to  scriptural  institu- 
tion, but  also  to  the  usage  of  the  early  and  middle  ages.  A 
host  of  fathers  might  be  summoned  to  testify  for  the  whole 
communion  of  primitive  times.  From  these  may  be  selected 
the  unquestionable  authority  of  Ignatius,  Justin,  Chrysostom, 
and  Jerome.*  *One  bread,*  says  Ignatius,  'is  broken,  and 
one  cup  distributed  to  all.'  •  The  deacons,'  says  Justin,  *give 
to  every  one  present  to  partake  of  the  blessed  bread  and  wine.* 
Chrysostom's  attestation  is  to  the  same  eflect.  •  One  body  and 
one  cup,'  says  the  Grecian  saint,  *  is  presented  to  all.'  Accord- 
ing to  Jerome,  'the  priests  who  administer  the  communion, 
divide  the  Lord's  blood  among  the  people.' 

The  authority  of  Ignatius,  Justin,  Cnrysostom,  and  Jerome 
evinces  the  integrity  of  communion  in  the  Christian  common- 
wenlth  for  400  years.  Their  testimony  is  clear  and  express : 
and  might  be  corroborated  by  the  evidence  of  many  others, 
such  as  Dionvsius,  Irenseus,  Cyprian,  Cyril,  and  Augustine. 
The  usage  of  later  ages  will  appear  from  Leo,  Crelasios,  Urbani 
and  Pascal.' 

Pope  Leo,  in  443,  commanded  the  Manicheans,  who  refused 
the  sacramental  cup,  to  be  excommunicated.  This  denomina- 
tion abhorred  wine,  which  they  called  *the  gall  of  the  dragon  f* 

^Cdt.  zi.S7.  Mn&er,  818.  Bwigel.  6.  Ta  Wefertdn,  9. 149.  Whitby,  3. 198. 
CUm.  Sroin.  1.  P.  $18.  Lyra,c5.  51.  Walum,  5.  704.  Mill,  2.  381.  Maxk  zi 
28.  et  Luke  zz.  2.     Matt.  v.  17.  et  Lake  zziv.  44.    Rom.  iv.  13.  et  Gal.  iii.  16. 

*  'Ev  fCOf^pioy  toii  oXm;  ^vtfitfiri»     Ignat  ad  Pbilad.  Cotel.  2.  77.     i^cosovoi 

cwov*  JwtaA,  Ap.  P.  96.  Ifm^ip  iv  ttuft^ftamst^a*  9au  ip  ftottffmf*  Cbrjaot.  10 
568.  Hois.  18.  in  2  Cor.  Sacerdotes  eucharistisB  aerviimt  et  Mngninein  Domiiii 
popnlis  ejus  dividnnt.    Jerom.  9.  1671.  in  Sophon.  c.  3. 

*  fiangoinein  r»de«ptaoma  neetne  haorire  oaniiMi  deelaent  D^irelieiifl»  lixerit 
Mcrilegja  lunolatio,  notati  et  proditi  a  Baactoram  aocietate  aaoerdotali  autoritato 
pellantur.    L^o,  Serni.  4.    Bin.  3.  618.    Labb.  5.  283. 

Diviiio  maoB  eJtMdemque  myvtorii  sine  gnmdi  aaerileglD  aon  poleit  provenk^. 
GeUiiiM  in  Pithoa,  454.  iU|uiB.  lU  80.  XZ.  P.  303.  Bbtoo.  496.  XX.  Bnij.  1.265. 

Oorpas  Dominicam  et  BongiuB  DommicuB  gingulatim  accipiatur.  Urban  is 
Oderic,  VI.     Labb.  12.  897,  896,  905.     Mabillon,  6. 13. 

Novimns  per  se  panem,  per  ae  yuitiid  ab  ipto  Domino  traditam,  qnem  UMW^eqi  rio 
■emper  in  saneta  eccleiia  cotMervaBdnm  docemos  et  prvcipimiis.  Paaeal,  Bp.  88. 
Labb.  12.  999^  Mabillon,  6.  19.  II  ovdeane  da  dooner  i  in  commnirfnp  lea  dens 
eapnoea  leparement.    Bruj.  2.  593. 
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bat  attended  the  boly  mystery  to  conceal  their  in&delity ,  and^ 
in  consequence,  were  the  first  that  practised  balfKXHiiroi.'niDn* 
Their  discotifbrmity,  by  which  they  were  discovered,  Leo 
termed  'sacrilegious  dissimulation,'  and  ordered  them  to  be 
expelled,  by  sacerdotal  authority,  from  Christian  society. 
Communion  in  one  species,  which  distinguished  this  sect  from 
other  Christians,  his  nolioess  accounted  a  sacrilege  worthy  of . 
excom  mu  nication. 

Pope  Gelasias,  on  a  similar  occasicHi,  in  495,  used  still 
stronger  and  more  explicit  language.  These  men,  said  bis  holi-. 
ness  m  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  partook  of  the  sacred  body  ; 
but  actuated  by  superstition,  rejected  the  sacred  blood.  The 
hierarch  enjoined  the  eatire  observance  or  the  entire  relinquish- 
ment of  the  institution ;  because  *  the  division  of  one  and  the 
same  mystery  could  not  be  efiected  without  great  sacrilege.' 
His  infallibility,  in  prospective  anticipation,  denounced  the 
fiiture  defalcation  in  the  mystery  as  sacrilege  and  superstition : 
and  by  his  pontifical  authority,  enacted  that  the  sacrament 
should  h^  celebrated  in  both  kinds. 

Aquinas  avers  that  Gelasius,  in  this  instance,  addressed  only 
the  clergy.  He  condescends,  however,  to  ^ve  no  reason  for 
his  assertion.  Baronius,  on  the  contrary,  admits  that  the  pontiff 
makes  no  mention  of  the  clergy,  to  whom,  therefore,  the  words, 
which  are  general,  should  not  be  confined.  The  Roman  cardi- 
nal styles  the  angelic  doctor's  account  a  frigid  solution  of  the 
difficulty.  Binius,  also,  differing  from  Aquinas,  represents  the 
pontiff's  enactment  as  a  mere  temporary  expedient,  adopted 
tor  a  short  period,  on  account  of  the  present  exigence,  and  con- 
trary to  former  usage,  which  was  afterwards  to  be  resumed* 
This  statement,  like  the  other,  is  a  mere  assumption  without 
crvidence.  The  two,  dis^reeing  in  opinion,  agree  in  substitu<* 
ting  affirmatbn  for  proot  Cassander  grants  that  the  deter- 
minations of  Leo  and  Gelasius  are  conclusive  for  the  antiquity 
of  entire  communion.  The  language  of  these  pontiffs,  mdded, 
is  ffeneral,  and  cannot,  without  the  utmost  violence,  be  restric- 
ted to  the  priesthood. 

Urban,  in  1095,  presiding  with  his  cardinals  in  the  council  of 
Clermont,  consisting  of  238  bishops,  with  a  multitude  of  abbots 
and  other  persons,  followed  Leo  and  Gelasius.  This  pontiff,  in 
a  synod  more  numerous  than  the  generality  of  universal  coun- 
cils, commanded  ^  the  separate  reception  of  the  Lord^s  body  and 
t)Iood.'  According  to  nis  infalKbility,  •  no  person,  except  in 
tsases  of  necessity,  is  to  communicate  at  the  altar,  but  must 
partake  separately  of  the  bread  and  wine.'  Baronius  and 
Binius  suppose  that  this  canon  was  issued  against  Berengarius, 
who,  these  authors  allege,  interdicted  the  use  of  the  cup. 
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This,  however,  Berengarius  never  attempted :  and  if  he  had 
he  would  only  have  anticipated  an  unerring  communion,  and 
his  prohibition,  which  would  then  have  been  heresy,  would 
now  be  Catholicism.  Marca  and  Mabillon,  therefore,  in  dia- 
metrical opposition  to  Baronius  and  Binius,  have  shown  that 
Orban's  injunction  was  directed  against  intinction,  and  was 

gublished  before  the  introduction  of  halfoonmiunbn  into  the 
Romish  form  of  dispensation. 

Pope  Pascal,  so  late  as  1118,  issued  enactments  on  this 
.  topic,  similar  to  those  of  Leo,  Gelasius,  and  Urban.  *  Our  Lord 
himself  said  the  hierarch,  *  dispensed  the  bread  and  the  wine, 
each  by  itself;  and  this  usage  we  teach  and  command  the 
holy  Church  always  to  observe.'  But  Popish  Christendom 
soon  learned  to  disregard  his  infallibility's  injunctions  as  well 
as  our  Lord's  example. 

The  determinations  of  Roman  pontiffs  are  corroborated  by 
the  acknowledgements  of  popish  theologians  and  councils. 
Such  have  been  the  concessions  of  Bellarmine,  Baronius,  Lyra, 
Erasmus,  Cajetan,  Courayer,  Cassander,  and  Petavius.*  The 
ancient  church,  say  Bellarmine,  Baronius,  and  Lyra,  celebrated 
this  institution  in  both  kinds.  Erasmus  represents  half  com:- 
munion  as  contrary  to  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  custom.  The 
aficients,  according  to  Cajetan  and  Courayer,  made  no  differ- 
ence, on  this  point,  between  the  priesthood  and  the  people ; 
but  admitted  both  to  the  participation  of  the  wine  as  well  as  of 
the  other  element.  Cassander,  among  other  strong  expressions, 
avers  that  the  person  who  has  the  hardihood  to  deny  this  fact 
must  possess  an  abundant  stock  of  efirontery.  Similar  admis- 
sions have  been  made  by  Bona,  Salmeron,  Valentia,  Alphonsns, 
Lindan,  Aauinas,  La  Cerda,  Vasquesius,  and  whole  files  of 
other  popisti  divines  and  historians. 

The  concessions  of  councils,  on  this  point,  correspond  with 
those  of  theologians.  Similar  acknowledgments  have  been  made 
by  the  Councils  of  Constance,  Basil,  andTrent*  The  General 
Council  of  Constance,  in  its  diirteenth  session,  grants  that  ^  the 

^  Eoclefia  retim  ministrabat  »ab  daplici  specie.  BeU.  IV.  4.  Fideleeo  lim  m 
ecclesia  Bub  ntraquQ  specie,  paois  et  vini  commonicanint.  Baron.  57.  XLIV.  In 
primitiva  ecclesia,  populns  sub  utraqne  specie  commanicarant.  Lyra  in  Labb.  17. 
874.  Erasm.  Con.  Men.  1066.  Tunc  pocmlos  eommimicayit  tab  Qtraqiae  specie. 
Gajetnn  in  Aqain.  3.  395.  L'ancienne  egiise  n*  a  jamais  misaucane  distinction  sar 
ce  point  entre  les  pretres  et  les  laignes.  Coaray.  in  Paolo,  2.  206.  Non  putem 
aliquem  paulo  cordatiorem  tam  impadentem  esse.  Cassan.  fip.  S5.  In  prima 
impudentinm  hominnm  cissse.    Petavioa,  c.  5. 

*  In  primitiva  ecclesia  bujasmodi  sacramentum  reciperetnr  a  fidelibns  snb  utraqne 
specie.  Labb.  16.  2 IS.  Ab  ecclesia  et  Sanctis  patnbns  radonabiliter  introdacta, 
etbactenns  diutissime  obserrata.  Labb.  17.  370.  Len&nt,  2.  70.  Ab  initio 
Gbristiana»  reli|poQis  non  infreqaens  utrinsqae  speciei  nsns  fait ;  tamen  progressn 
temporis  latissime  jam  mutata  lUa  consuetudine.  Labb.  20.  122.  Gibert,  3.  331 
Thaam  2.251. 
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fiutbllil^  in  the  primitiye  church,  received  this  sacrament  in  each 
kind.     This  language  is  clear,  express,  and  decisive. 

The  seneral  Council  of  Basil  in  its  thirtiedi  session  acknow- 
ledged Uieit  half  communion  was  an. innovation.  The  BeLsilians 
calfed  this  retrenchment  *  a  ratbnal  and  praiseworthy  custom, 
introduced  hj  the  church  and  holy  fathers,  and  observed  for  a 
long  lapse  of  time/  The  usase,  which,  in  this  mamner  was  in- 
troduced, though  at  a  distant  date,  into  Christendom,  was  later 
in  its  commencement  than  the  era  of  redemption. 

The  general  Council  of  Trent,  in  its  \wenty-first  session, 
admitted  the  same  in  still  clearer  language.  According  to  this 
convention,  *  both  elements  were  often  used  from  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  religion ;  but,  in  process  of  time,  this  usage 
was  changed,  for  just  and  weighty  reasons.'  The  sacred  synod 
here  expressly  acknowledges  the  former  use  and  posterior 
retrenchment  of  the  sacramental  cup. 

The  half-communion  of  the  Latins,  varying,  in  this  mannery 
fiom  aU  antic[uity,  is  also  a  variation  fix>m  the  cus^m  of  aO 
other  Christians,  Eastern  and  Western,  at  the  present  day. 
The  Greeks,  Nestorians,  Jacobites,  Armenians,  and  Syrians, 
all  these,  in  word  and  deed,  deprecate  the  popish  mutilation  of 
the  sacrament.  Some,  as  the  Armenians,  use  intinction ;  and 
others,  as  the  Greeks,  administer  the  two  elements  mixed  in  a 

rn.  But  all  consider  both  as  necessary,  in  some  way,  for 
insutution.  The  Western  Waldensians  agreed  on  this 
subject,  with  several  oriental  denominations :  and  these  again 
have  been  followed  by  the  friends  of  protestantism,  dispersed 
through  the  world.* 

The  only  denomination  of  antiquity  who  practised  halfcom- 
munion,  were  the  Manicheans,  from  whom  the  Latins  seem  to 
have  adopted  it.  The  advocates  of  Catholicism  appear  to  have 
copied  the  error  from  the  adherents  of  heresy.  Leo  and  Gela* 
sius  in  the  fifth  centary  denounced  tlie  system  as  sacrilege  and 
superstition,  and  excommunicated  its  partizans.'  Their  succes* 
sors,  at  a  future  day,  transferred  the  heresy,  with  all  its  accom- 
panying anathemas,  into  the  theology  of  Romanism. 
^  The  Manicheans  and  Latins,  however,  in  the  rejectk>n  of  the 
cup,  were  actuated  by  different  reasons.  The  conduct  of  the  one 
fjmceeded  from  deep  abhonrence ;  but  of  the  other,  from  exces- 
sive veneration,  for  the  sacramental  wine.  The  Manicheans 
accounted  wine  the  gall  of  the  dragon,  and  refused  to  drink. 
The  Latins  reckoned  it  the  blood  of  the  Messiah,  and  relin- 

>  Eamdem  qtiam  reliqai  omnes  in  Oriente  Chmtiam.  Benaodot,!^.  614.  Paolo, 
tl.  More,  199.    Godeaa,  1.  274,  275.    Labb.  12.  905,  906. 

*  A  Bumptioae  calicb  anperstitiose  abatiaebant.  Bin.  a  6ia  Labb  S«  ^Si 
kqmDM,  3.  393.    Bruj.  1.  224,  265. 
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gfri^d  itB  use  tbroagh  fear  of  profGinatioii,  effusion,  or  othet 
accidents.  The  two  extremes,  m  diis  instance  as  in  man^ 
olhers,  met.  HaIF<;(nnmunion  is  tlie  child  of  transubstantiauoo* 
and  was  the  conseqnetrce  of  the  superstitious  dread  or  borrot 
which  men  began  to  harbour  for  the  supposed  blood  of 
£inmanuel. 

This  mutilalion  of  the  sacrameiit  entered  Christendom  by 
slow  progressive  steps.  These  steps  were  intinction,  suction, 
and  then  haliHcommunioa.  Intinction,  which  consisted  in 
dipping  the  bread  in  the  wine  before  its  presentation  to 
the  oomraunicant,  entered  at  an  early  "date.  The  councS 
of  Braga,  in  676,  condemned  this  superstition,  which  had  so 
soon  begun  to  infest  the  Christian  commonwealth.  Micrologus 
wrote  against  this  error,  which  had  become  freauent  in  t!» 
eleventh  century:  and  Urban,  in  the  Council  ot  Clermont, 
issued  an  enactment  against  this  superstitious  mode  of  con> 
munion.' 

The  second  0lep  %o  thetleftJcadon  of  the  cup  consisrted  in  sue^ 
tfen.  Pipes  or  quills  were  annexed  to  the  cbaHce,  through 
which  the  devout  communicant  sucked  the  wine,  or,  as  it  was 
then  thought,  the  blood,  with  great  piety  and  precision.  These 
sacred  tubes  were  commonly  made  of  silver,  as  they  were  the 
channels  thn>ug|h  which,  as  was  alleged,  flowed  the  blood  of 
Emmanuel.' 

The  design  of  this  ecdesastical  instrument  was  to  prevent 
die  spilling  of  the  Divine  fluid,  or  the  irreverent  intrusion  of  the 
men's  beards.  Its  introdnclion,  however,  must  have  thrown 
an  air  of  ridicule  over  the  whole  scene.  The  act  of  sucking, 
practised  in  ^diis  manner,  4could  only  tend  to  burlesque  tte 
msdtntion,  prcrvoke  ^hit  -sail^rist  to  laugh,  and  eover  the  wbcA^ 
ceremony  with  oontompi:.  The  mummery  of  the  mass,  indeed, 
has,  in  every  a^e  been  a  ludicwus  spectacle.  An  aposde  or 
primitive  Chri^ciati,  eould  he  lift  his  bead  ffirom  the  grave  mA 
w*olid  siich^n  exhibition  of  fctty,  would  be  wholly  at  a  lostito 
tmriddle  its  meaning  t  at>d,  if  infbrmod  of  its  design  must  bb 
filled  with  indignation  at  the  parody  on  the  Divine  ordinance^ 
and  with  pky  for  tho  delnded,  but  ridiculous  votary  of 
superstilion. 

The  era  of  half«coimn«nion  can  tie  ascmained  with  ftciMPf 
«Tid  precision.  No  vesdige  of  it  appears  in  the  annals  of  im 
twelfth  or  an3r  preceding  cericufy.  Anno  1*066,  Ihe  coaocflof 
Clermont  enjoinefl  the  sepamto  dispenaaiSon  «^  the  bread  and 

1  Labb.  7.  580  et  12.  833,  1000.    Miorologaa.  c.  26.    Mabfllon,  6.  13. 

•  Bratfi^tuHi,  qti«  Mtti^  CbrM  ti  comttititticsntlbiu  tiftoriebfttiir.  T)«i  Om, 
2.  167.  Mabillon,  4.  496.  Pti^llarn  qtribai  gsngttk  s  Oomhk  oo  cafice  9aa» 
bttinr.  9a  Conge,  5. 1N;3.  On  te  territ  de  ohalttmeiiUL  eomme  on  fiuaoH  ttatrem 
dans  I'e^iae  Bomaine.    Paolo,  2.  214. 
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%ine  tD  the  people.  PmcJL  in  lltS,  enacted  a  sinlilarifegula- 
tkm.  Bernard,  who  flourishedi  ib  the  middle  of  the  n»reKth  cei^ 
tnry,  wririnff  exprcsrfy  0a  ike  subject  rf  the  Lord*8  scippetv 
stated  *  the  form  of  adtninktration/  vrhich,  in  his  aocoant,  *  com* 
prehended  bread  and  wine,  divpensed  separately  and  receivisd 
oy  the  "people/*  The  retrenchment,  therefete,  was  unknown  Jft 
fi\H  day.  The  Saint  of  Clairvadx,  in  ail  bis  stores  of  knowledge, 
had  heard  nothing  of  this  innovmioii« 

The  integrity  of  the  sacraitient  in  the  ttt^h  century,  has 
been  acknowledged  by  Mabililon  and  Mezeray.  Whole  commas 
4ifion,  gays  Mabiflon,  ^flourished  without  any  change  in  the  year 
1121.  He  fixes  the  inttodaciioa  of  die  motilatioa  in  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  age.  ^m  im  nse^  at  that  time,  could  et- 
lend  only  to  a  few  instances.  According  to  Mezeray,  •  ih> 
people  comttiunicated  in  both  kinds,  in  the  twelfth  century/ 
Similar  concessions  havefceen  made  by  Bona,  Oassander,  Pevnh 
Tius,  Marca,  Courayer,  Valeniia,  and  odier  Rotnish  authors.*  '■ 

Communion  in  one  kind  was  the  child  of  "the  thirteenth  cen* 
ttiry*  The  deformity  was  ushered  into  life  at  this  era,  and^ 
nourished  by  the  belief  of  transubstantiatirm,  the  superstition 
of  the  human  mind,  and  the  dreaid  of  profaning  the  supposed 
blood  of  God,  feoon  grew  from  feeble  infancy  to  foil  maturity. 
Its  reception  was  partial  in  the  begining  of  the  age ;  hot 
extendedf  towards  its  dose,  through  nearly  the  whole  of  popislk 
Christendom. 

Its  origin  and  spread,  during  this  period,  appear  from  the 
le^imony  of  Bonaventars  and  A^quinas.  ^Bonav«murss  wh6 
died  in  1374,  mentions  its  introduction  •into  ^sicwne  churches.* 
Aquinas,  Bonaventure's  contemporary,  makes  a  sittrilar  staie- 
tnent.  According  to  l>orti  these  saints,  its  observance  was  nrt 
uniN'ersal,  but  restricted,  and  did  not  extend  to  the  whole^  ^bsl 
tonly  to  a  part.  Marca,  in  consequence,  remarks  that  *  the  iise 
of  one  sacramental  eifi4>kfm  did  not  simokaneotsly  invade  <aH 
the  Occidental  chuiV;hes.*  Some  mc^iveA  k  «t 'an  earlier  WMl 
fiotfaers  at  a  larter  period.  Aquinas,  bays  Marca,  'was  consultett 
on  the  pmprieliTy  'of  thi^  "ofsage  t  and  on  his  sMWer  in  the  affi^ 
«native^  all  WMi  efnrratation  ^nibmc^  the  vKW^f  ' 

'*  roWBft  fyCAiSO^limO  'lA  j^aSo  *rt  'Vllib.    -cMll%ltfUl   MMMHf   MbfWSl  -trtwCWI  *St 

vitinta.  B«raiiiii,  ta  O0M.  1)mb.  MTS.  Oww  tihtM  «t  <MM^|»iri*v  ^  ^  tl^aii  •% 
fidelibnB  samitor.  Bernard  in  Coen.  Dom.  Serm.  14.  p.  1360.  Du  Pin,  2.  Ml. 
^HbilkMi,  6.  ta    L«lbb.  19  909. 

•  OMranmiomttiMb  «fra^«W'8]>M(le'Mlhii«)ttrmbtiMh»  UOXKL 
OoniifnRiio  -Sttv  mMam  wp&vn  Jftm  dbsfM^f  iti6iiilb  ■  BiMstilo  'SiHMMCittio*  MHuiifilliy 
6.  14.  On  commanioit  encore  en  ee  temps  \k  §ovm  les  deax  esp^oM.  MaMM^, 
ft.  S7108S.  Bii»na«4r.  1«.  P<4il*.  cH.  ftltttoft^'in  Iiltt>b.  ».  995.  OdWrtfy.  m 
PMl.S.ft9S.    Veleii.e.  10. 

*  Adhttc ianltqulbvi MolMlia  wnratmn,  tttmAtm fcauurilei etwirtniHert i«ns«teS; 
teiiqiii  yero  €orpore.    BonaTen.  in  MA  Wl^' '  B&^qmfettiditt' 
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This  usage,  adbpted  by  the  people,  wafi  afterward  eMabliahed 
bv  the  Councils  of  Constance,  Basil,  and  Trent.  '  This  reason* 
.able  custom,  introduced  by  the  church  and  very  long  observed/ 
the  General  Council  of  Constance,  in  its  thirteenth  session, 
jBoacted  into  a  law,  and  denounced  all  its  impugners  as  heretics, 
^ho  shoukl  be  punished  by  the  diocesans,  their  officials,  and 
the  inquisition.'^  The  space  which  the  council  accounted  very 
long  from  its  adoption  by  the  church,  was  about  200  years. 

The  Constaotian  council  in  its  decision,  declared  the  reason- 
ableness of  curtailing  the  wine  in  the  communioti  of  the  laity. 
These  reasons,  which  are  ludicrous  rather  than  convincing, 
bave  been  enumerated  by  Gerson,  Ragusa,  and  the  council  of 
Trent.  The  expense  of  wine  sufficient  for  such  multitudes  of 
people ;  the  danger  of  spilling  it  at  the  altar,  or  in  carrying  it 
f>ver  fields,  woods,  and  mountains,  to  the  sick ;  the  fear  of 
contamination  in  dirty  vessels,  or  by  the  touch  of  the  laity ;  its 
liability  to  sour  and  become  vinegar,  and  by  this  means  to 
occasion  idolatry ;  its  tendency  to  putrefy  and  produce  flies 
and  worms ;  the  disgust  which  might  aiise  ftom  so  many 
drinking  out  of  the. same  cup;  the  dread  of  the  holy  fluid's 
freesing  and  becoming  ice ;  the  apprehension  of  the  men's  beards 
dipping  in  daring  and  unseemly  irreverence  into  the  sacred 
liquor,  which  was  accounted-  the  blood  of  Emmanuel ;  all 
these  reasons  and  several  others,  were  urged  in  &vour  of  the 
retrenchment.* 

'  The  reasons  are  better  fitted  to  ptovoke  laughter,  than  to 
produce  conviclioD.  But  the  Cardinal  of  Angelo  adduced  a 
teason  which  is  shocking  rather  than  ridiculous.  The  cardinal, 
in  a  Roman  consistory,  and  without  any  reprehension  from  his 
tioliness,  declared  that  *  the  sacramental  wme,  if  administered 
k>  laymen,  is  poison  rather  than  medicine ;  and  that  the  death 
of  the  patient  would  be  better  than  his  recovery  effected  by  such 
a  remedy.'     Francisoo,  a  Jesuit,  urged  similar  blasphemy  in  a 

Seneral  congregation  at  the  council  of  Trent     '  Satan,'  the 
esuit  averr^,  '  wa&  tempting  the  synod  to  grant  the  people  a 
4»iip  of  poison,  under  the  appearance  of  the  Lord's  blood.'' 
xhe  enactment  of  Constance  was  ratiewed  and  confirmed  at 


<flt  j»opqlo  imnendiM  saogQis  iMm  detor.    AqninM,  ni.  80.  ] 
Qnina  iynibolt  non  itetiin  invant  omnef  eccleiiM  occidentis. 


XIL    OoDtneCado  iHa 
Marca,  in  Labb.  12. 

>  Hnjnimodi  eoofaetodo  habenda  est  pro  lege,  qnam  bod  licet  reprobare.    A«> 
.Mrentea  oppoaitnm,  tanqnam  bnretioi  arcendi  aunt,  et  graviter  poniendi  per 
^dioeeeaanoa  loconun  aeo  officialea  eoroin,  ant  ioqoiutorea  bvretice  pcavitatia. 
.liabb.  16.218. 
t    •  Bagaaa  in  Uhb.  17.  883.    Paolo,  %  212.    Da  Pin,  8.  552.    Aradekin,  1.  228 

*  II  ne  donneroit  Jamnia  pour  medicine  anx  Francoia  on  calice  rempU  de  poiatm 
Paolo,  2.  lir.  Aatan  laiwoit  preaenteroent  praaenter  an  people  one  oonpe  da 
.faiaon  acna  le  veile  du.ptiUea;.   Paolo,  2.S12. 
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Basil.  The  general  coancil,  in  14S7»'in  its  tblrtieth  aesaba 
*  denied  the  obligation  of  the  laity  or  non-officiating  ctergy«  by 
any  divine  command,  to  partake  in  both  kinds ;  admitted  the 

Srofitableness  of  commnnion^  in  each  way » to  the  worthy  9  accor- 
ing  to  the  institution  and  observance  of  the  church  ;  andestafa^ 
tiflfaed  by  law  the  custom  of  participatinjBf  in  one  element/' 

The  Basilians  varied  from  the  Oonstautian  decis](Mi«  The  Oon* 
ttantians  denounced  as  heresy,  what  the  Basiliaos  represented 
as  agreeable  to  the  institotioa'  of  the  church.  .  The  former  ex- 
communicated as  obnoxious,  to  punishment -and  the  inquisition^ 
those  whom  the  latter  described  as  worthy  of  communion  and 
salvation.  The  one  authorised  as  Catholicism,  what  the  otb^ 
condemned  as  heresy.'* 

The  Basilians  difl^red  from  themselves,  as  well  as  from  the 
Constantians.'  The  sacred  synod,  notwithstanding  their  own 
decision,  granted  the  participation  of  the  cup  to  the  Bohemiaiis 
and  Moravians.  This  indeed  became,  in  some  measure,  a 
matter  of  necessity.  Mathias,  JacobeU  and  Huss  had,  it  the 
hazard  of  martyrdom,  taught  and  established  whole  communba 
in  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia*  Detercnined  to  maintain  their 
freedom,  and  headed  by  Zisca,  the  f^blest  general,  though  blind, 
(hat  ever  took  the  field,  the  brave  Bohemians  withstood  all  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  artillery  of  the  popedom ;  audi  extorted 
by  force,  the  concession  which  was  refused  to  reason.  The 
integrity  of  the  sacrament,  which  the  Basilians  allowed  the 
Bohemians,  was  a  violation  of  their  own  law,  issued  in  &vour 
of  halfH2ommunion. 

This  subject,  on  which  the  councils  of  Constance  and  Basil 
had  decided,  came  before  the  council  of  Trent  in  its  twenty-first 
session.  The  Trenune  diacussim),  poll,  and  canons,  on  this 
topic,  as  delineated  by  the  pens  of  Paolo  and  Du  Pin,  opened  a 
scene  of  diversity,  contention,  chicanery,  and  folly,  unequalled 
in  all  the  annals  of  the  Reformation,  or  in  the  records  of  any 
assembly,  civil,  ecdesiastiQal,  ot  literary. 

The  Trentine  discussion  of  this  question  exhibited  all  tb^ 
charms  of  variety.  The  divines,  in  a  general  congregatiooii 
wrangled  in  endless. altercation,  and  exhausted  the  patience  of 
the  bishops.  A  faction  of  sixty-three  doctors  opposed  the  opir 
nions  of  all  the  test.  The  prelates  differed  Itke  tne  theologians. 
Cardinal  Mandruccio  argued  in  the  council  for  the  re^toratioa 
of  the  cup,  and  was  followed  by  the  bishops  of  Otranto^  Praga» 
Coimbra,  Modena,  Leria,  and  Ossimo.  The  patriarchs  of 
Aquileia,  Venice,  and  Jerusalem,  supported  the  contrary,  and 

>  Sive  sab  una  specie,  sive  tab  duplici  qnis  commnnicet  secnndom  ordinationem 
fe«  obserrantiam  eeclesuB,  profioit  digaa  oommanioantibat  ad  salntem.  Labb. 
17  370.  •  Bray.  4.  IIS  » T^abb.  17.  1271.    LvtOuO,  a«  49    I 
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fcQowed  by  the  bishops  of  RoflsaDo,  Philadelphia,  Lavai 
Braga,  Leon,  Airoeria,  Lugo,  and  Itnola.  Fifty,  possesssiag 
the  greatest  iDteltigence  and  piety,  advocated  a  return  to  the 
primeval  osie^.  This  the  Spanish  and  Venetians,  actuated 
1^  rarious  motives,  opposed  ^ith  the  utmost  obstinacy.^ 

This  diversity  in  the  diseussion  was  succeeded  by  equal  vaii- 
ety  in  the  poU.  A  hundred  and  forty-six  voted*  Twenty-nine 
voted  for  tne  restoration  of  the  cup,  and  thirty-^ight  against  it. 
Fourteen  were  for  deferring  the  decision,  and  ten  for  sending  a 
delegation  to  Germany,  la  investigate  the  subject.  Twenty^ 
four  would  refer  the  question  to  the  pontiff,  and  thirty-one  to 
the  prelacy-* 

Tne  majority  that  voted  against  the  restoration  of  the  cnp, 
was  changed  into  a  minority  by  legatine  cabal  and  finesse. 
The  legates,  who  wished  to  refer  all  to  the  pope,  engsiged 
Lamellino  and  Visconto  to  use  their  influence  for  this  purpoae 
with  the  opposition.  The  patriarchs  yielded  to  the  address  of 
the  two  bishops,  and  drew  with  them  the  Venetians,  who  weve 
Bumeroos*  Their  plane,  in  consequence,  succeeded,  and  a 
di«creUonary  power  of  granting  or  refusing  the  cup  to  the  laity 
WAS  vcisted  in  the  Roman  pontiff.  The  mnjority  of  an  unerring 
synod)  in  this  manneif,  issued  a  decision,  which  was  afterward 
tev^rsed  by  a  minority,  augmented  by  intrigue  into  a  majority.^ 

The  Trentine  canons,  notwithstftnaiog  the  jarring  debate  and 
miffmge,  were  strong  and  express  in  favour  erf*  half-commuoion. 
The  infcillible  assenn^ly  declared  the  lawiubess  and  validity  of 

Sarticipation  in  one  species,  the  illegality  of  rejecting  the  syno* 
al  sentence  or  attriouting  error  to  the^^churcli,  and  cursec),  as 
usual,  all  who  dissented.  IXivided  anK>ng  themsetres,  and 
changing  their  decisions  at  the  nod  of  the  pontiff,  or  the  cabak 
of  the  ytekiby,  the  holy  synod  launched  its  anathemas,  with  the 
teeist  liibetfal  profusion,  against  all  who  should  suspect  then  of 
ewor  or  ra«M  their  tyranny .♦ 

The  popish  priesthood  and  people,  dispersed  thiVMigh  the 
European  nations;  were,  like  thoj^  which  met  at  Trent,  divided 
m  their  opinions.  Spaiin  and  Italy  dissented  from  France^  Ger* 
many,  Bohemia,  PotaiKl,  and  Hunmry.  The  Spanish  and  Tta- 
lians  wem  against  the  restornrioa  of  tbe  sacramental  cup.  The 
application  for  this  purpose,  the  Spanish  and  Italian  deigy 
opposed  with  all  their  oratory  and  iufiuenee  in  tlie  Ronsan  con^- 
fistorj  and  council  of  Trent :  and  even  8^[mati2ed  the  FTeneh 

>  Pqolo^  3.  SS4, 9Sa    Da  Fii^  a  94ir^57t. 

•  Da  Pin,  3.  56S,  569. 

«  Totiuii  ^egiQtiuiBL  «d  PantiScem  ratalit.    Thiuup.  ^XXUI.  1.    Paolo,  2..  39a. 

*  9cclomi  bttaa  conacieladineiii  «ib  altvim  tpacM  conMimiucaodi  apfwobavit^  «l 
pro  I09  UMdfemid40WT<t  .UU».  20.  122,  12««    QiUiV^  331- 


and  GenwAS,  who  9oUcitQ|[  the  xetiim  of  thU  pirivik^ft  wid^ 
the  iinpuiaUtH?  of  heresy** 

Tba  French  kmgf  clergy,  and  peapla«,e»i  lb«  contniry,  in^is^* 
ed  OQ  the  iDtegrky  of  the  saciFaaaeat^  The  kiii^  of  France,  isk 
1661,  requested  this  iavour  for  hiioself  and  hm  sul^ct^  The 
petii^on  was  afterward  r^atewed  at.  Trent*.  The  Freoiph  aoveih 
eign  supplicated  the  renewal  of  the  law  of  I(eo  and  Gelasiu% 
which  enacted  the  use  of  both  elements  in  the  GommunioQ, 
The  petition,  ixuleed,  wajs  reiected ;  but  it  showed,  nevertheless* 
^e  mind  of  the  nation,  on  the  integrity  of  the  institution*' 

The  Germans,  clergy,  and  laity,  supported  the  motion  of  tfa(S 
French*  The  Emperor,  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  and  the  other 
{>rinces  of  Germany  laboured  for  this  purpose  both  in  the  Tren* 
tine  council,  and  afterward  at  the  Roman  court.  The  £mper» 
mr's  ambassador  in  the  council  represented  whole  commumop 
as  the  anxious  desire  of  Germany,  Hungary,  Austria,  Moravia, 
Silesia,  Carinthia,  Camiola,  Stiria,  Bavaria,  and  Swabia.  All 
the  friends  of  Catholicism,  in  these  states,  which  contained 
such  an  immense  population,  urged  the  claims  with  an  impa- 
tience that  bordered  on  rebellion.  One  fact,  mentioned  in  the 
council  of  Trent,  will  show  the  zeal  of  the  Germans  in  this 
cause.  These,  when  asked  for  supplies  against  the  Turks,  who 
were  ready  to  enter  not  only  Hungary,  but  also  Germany  and 
the  neighbouring  nations,  refused,  till  the  integrity  of  commu- 
nion should  be  restored. 

The  people  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary  showed,  if  possible, 
still  more  anxiety.  This  appears  from  the  strong,  but  indeed 
unwarrantable  arguments  wnich  they  used  toeSfect  their  purpose. 
The  laity,  in  these  states,  forced  the  clergy  to  dispense  the 
sacramental  cup  by  threatening  them,  if  they  refused,  with 
the  loss  of  life  and  property.  Such  conduct,  indeed,  was 
indefensible.  The  use  of  menace  and  compulsion,  on  questions 
of  religion  and  conscience,  is  unscripturaL  But  the  fact  mani- 
fested their  zeal,  if  not  their  knowledge,  in  their  effi>rts  to  obtain 
their  end.* 

Such  were  the  variations  of  Romanism,  on  the  subject  of  tlie 
communion.  A  church  boasting  of  immutability,  changed  and 
disputed  in  reckless  inconsistency*  The  usage  of  Jesus,  his 
apostles,  and  antiquity,  observed  for  1200  .years,  was  repealed 
by  the  infallible  council  of  Constance,  followed  by  those  of  Basil 
and  Trent  The  change  was  adopted  from  the  Manicheans, 
who  were  the  partizans  of  heresy,  and  whose  aversion  to  the 
eucharistic  cup  was  denounced  by  Leo  and  Gelasius,  as  sacrilege 

1  Paolo,  2.  210. 220,  399.    Thuaa.  2.  416.    Da  Pm,  3.  552. 

•  Paolo,  2.  lis.    Du  Pin,  3.  522.    Thaaa.  2.  361. 

•  Paolo»  2.  220.    Da  Pin,  3.  551.  552,  564.    Thiuuu  2. 361.  441.    Bray.  4.  621. 
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and  superstition.  The  synod  of  BasO,  which  confirmed  the 
law  of  half-communion,  but  admitted  the  utility  of  reception  in 
both  kinds,  varied  fi^om  the  assembly  of  Constance,  which 
oonsi^ed  the  participators  in  the  cup  to  the  inquisitors  of 
heretical  pravi^^*  The  council  of  Trent,  disputing  and 
divided  among  themselves,  determined  by  a  majority  for  with- 
holding the  cup  from  the  people:  and  shoitly  afterward, 
changed  by  papal  intrigue,  resolved,  by  another  majority,  to 
confer  on  the  Roman  pontiff  a  discretional^  power  of  granting 
whole  communion  to  me  laity*  The  popish  clergy  aid  laity 
dispersed  through  European  Christendom,  diflfered  about  tm 
canons  issued,  on  this  question,  at  Trent  Spain  and  Italy,  in 
general,  condemned  whole  communion,  which  was  demanded 
with  ardour  and  anxiety  in  France,  Germany,  Bohemia 
Poland,  Hungary,  and  several  smaller  stales. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


BXTBBMB   tTNOTION. 
t4Ki4noirt  oir  in  xnpxoTs*-D»AOEBSHXirr  on  m  iirf  nTonow— 'mi  nomrrvKML 

AND  POPISH  UNCTlOlf  TART  IH  TBCIR  AOMIHIBTRATOR,  SlOlf,  PORH,  SUBJB«T» 
AND  KKD — RECOTXIIT  OP  HEALTH  THE  fCRIPTURAL  KNO  OP  AKOIHTHfQ  TBI 
91CX — T&ADITIOHAL   XYIDtMCX — BIITORT  OP  BXTRXHX  UlTCTIOir 

ExTttBBCB  unction  in  the  Popish  ^stem,  consists  in  the  sacret* 
mental  application  of  oil  to  the  sick,  for  the  remission  of  sin** 
The  administrator  is  a  priest  or  bishop.  The  subject  is  the 
sick,  who,  to  all  human  appearance,  are  at  the  point  of  death. 
The  sign  is  oil,  consecrated  by  episcopal  benediction.  The 
form  requires  the  application  of  the  sign  to  the  eyes,  ears,  nose, 
mouth,  hands,  feet,  and,  if  the  patient  be  a  male,  to  the  reins* 
accompanied  with  prayen 

Popish  doctors,  notwithstanding  their  pretiended  unity,  vary, 
as  Faber,  BeUarmine,  Estius,  and  Dens  have  shown,  on  the 
effect  of  this  unction.  Dens  has  enumerated  no  less  tlian  ten 
different  opinions,  entertained  on  this  point  in  the  Romish  com- 
munion. The  chief  difierences,  however,  may  be  reduced  to 
four,  which  have  given  rise  to  four  factions  in  Papal  Christen- 
dom. 

One  faction,  patronised  by  Bonaventure,  Fleury,  Challenor, 
and  the  Trent  Catechism,  reckon  the  effect  of  t^is  ceremonyt 
the  remission  of  venial  sins.  But  this  opinion  has  been  rejected 
by  others,  such  as  Aquinas,  Soto^  Valencia,  Scotus,  Faber,  and 
many  moderns.  A  second  par^,  supported  by  Estius,  Dens* 
and  the  council  of  Mentz,  as  well  as  oy  other  divines,  extend 
its  effects  to  the  dismission  of  mortal  transgressions.  This 
theory,  however,  has  been  deprecated  by  Aquinas,  Soto, 
Valentia,  Scotus,  BeUarmine,  Faoer,  and  many  other  theolo- 
gians, because  mortal  offences  are  pardoned  in  baptism,  and 
afterwards  in  penance.  A  third  class  include  both  venial  and 
mortal  sins  in  the  effect  of  this  unction.  This,  according  to 
the  interpretation  of  Estius  and  Calmet,  was  the  doctrine  of 
the  council  of  Trent,  which  conferred  on  this  ceremony  the. 
power  of  cancelling  unexpiated  and  remaining  transgressuini;. 
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This  explanation,  ihereforey  embracing  both  trifling  and  heinous 
sins,  sins  both  of  frailty  and  enormity,  is  clothed  by  the  Tren- 
tine  dictators  with  all  the  glory  of  infallibility* 

A  fourth  description  ascribe  the  eiFect  of  this  institution 
neither  to  venial  nor  mortal  iniquity,  but  to  weakness,  infirmityi 
and  the  remains  of  sin.  This,  which  some  reckon  the  common 
opinion,  has  been  sanctioned  by  Aquinas,  Soto,  Valentiat 
Durandus,  and  many  ny>denis*  Bu|  these  doctors,  differing 
from  others,  differ  also  among  themselves  on  the  meaning 
attached  to  the  remains  of  sin.  Valentia,  in  the  remains  of 
sin,  comprehends  aversioQ  to  good  and  inclination  to  evil; 
while  Bellarmine  and  others,  at  the  expense  of  a  little  incon- 
aistency,  extend  it  to  v^ual  aod  XBortal  ofienoea,  as  well  as  to 
sorrow  and  anxiety.* 

Popish  doctors  vary  in  the  institution  of  this  sacrament*  as 
well  as  on  its  effects.  Lombard  and  several  since  his  day, 
Feferits  insUftutioo  to  mere  apoetolic  authority;  whUe  othoia 
aUuribute  its  appointment  to  our  Lord,  and  its  promulgation  tm 
tlie  apostle  Jamea.  Some  identify  this  ceremony  with  tha 
anointing  mentioned  by  Mark  in  his  gospel.  Such  wereBeda* 
Cajetan,  Arsdekin,  Msddooatt  and  the  Rhemish  annotators,  as 
vrell  as  the  Trent  Calsacbism^  and  the  oonneils  of  Milan,  Sen3» 
and  Augsburg.  Many,  on  the  contrary,  distinguish  between 
the  apostolic  ceremony  recorded  by  Murk,  and  tha  sacramental 
rite  mentkned  by  Jaoies.  Su<:h  were  Jonas,  Valentia)  Bellar- 
mine, Faber^  aiid  Dens,  as  well  aa  the  ocMncOa  of  Wonn% 
Cologne^  Florence,  and  TrenC^ 

The  comicil  of  Trent,  pusszled  and  ioconsi^eiilt  displayed^ 
on  this  occasion,  a  striking  variety.    This  unerring  assemblf 


>  Effectofl  non  uno  modo  ab  omnibus  ezplicatar.  Quidam  de  remiflaioDe  i 
Kam  intellifnnt.  Alii  de  peccatU  mortafaum  ApoAtolaio  eiponant  Ad  oauua 
oiijuBcamqae  generis  peccata  extendendttm  videtar.  ^eccati  retiquioa  abstergit. 
SitiM,  3.  1145.    labb.  IS.  1418. 

•  Peocata.v<9aHaik7reiDitat.   OaL  Trid.  16A.   Fl«Qi>ri34ff*  Ch4Uiv»r,  113.   Bivac^ 
o  7.     Fabar,  %  262.  »  ^ 

Qnidam  dicant  contra  venlale  ordinator;  aed  hoc  boh  videlarYerttm.  <  Aqoinapv 
^465.    f^abar,  2.  dSSk 

Aqiunas,  SoUv  Yaientiat  atmnHi  recantiorea  asaeront  proprinm  effectiun  bujna 
aacraCQenti  non  esse  abstergera  et  delera  peccata  venialia;  aed  eaae  sanare  at  ab 
atargare  paeoatoram  vallqiuaa.    Nan  eonv«maia  Doatavaa  hqjoa  opbioBla.    1  aMi^ 
8.  95S»  26«. 

Peccata  mortalia  remittit.  Dena,  7.  18.  Estioa,  2.  1145.  Non  intelligitnr  di% 
peccato  mortali.     Faber,  2.  259. 

Infert  Seotna  illad  non  pfHaat  ialelHgi  da  paaoatta  mortaKbqa.  Oisaea.  a«aarwit 
paccata  mortalia  diraitti  aolnm  per  poenitentiam.    Faber«  2.  253,  261. 

CoQcilium  Tridentinam  inquit  eftectum  hujus  aacramenti  eaae  peccata,  ai  qma 
rfnt,  delere,  et  reliqnlaa  peccati  abatargera.    Faber,  8.  360. 

DeUeta«  ai  qnn  adhnc  axpianda  at  pacaati  reliquiaa  abatargit,    Labb.  20«  ^^ 

*  Unctionea  adhibitie  ab  Apoatolis,  non  erant  sacramentaleik  Dens,  7. 2.  Fabec 
8.857.  Paolo,!.  377.  Jonas,  III.  14.  Dachery,  1.  316-  Amdekin,  1.  246 
Bada,&est»    Labb.  l(t  469,  oad  IfiL  869. 
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vad  declared  thatlhid  saemiiaeiili  waa  iastitttied  hy  Je9U«  wd 
recorded  by  Mark.  But  a  diviaa  wba  w^  present,  and  who 
possessed  rather  moco  sense  thaa  bis  fellows,  remarked  that 
tbis  ceremony  could  Dot  have  beea  observed  at  th^X  time,  as 
the  apostles,  eveo  accordinff  to  the  Trentine  assembly,  were 
not  then  prie8ts>  and  were^  UberefoiBv  incapable  of  admiAistef^. 
ing  it  The  meddling  theologian  diaconi^erted  the  sacred 
synod*  The  holy  fathers,  embarrassed  by  tbe  inconsistency, 
began  to  invent  meaoe  of  diseQUtn^lii»£  themselves  from  the 
contradiction.  Extreme  unction,  said  the  infallible  assembly, 
was  not  instituted,  bdl  merely  inmsvA^ME^  m  Mark,  and  after- 
ward published  in  James.  The  iMtitulion  was^  with  the 
Htmost  facility,  transubstantiated  by  these  theological  ju^gler^ 
into  an  iasinoation.  The  holy  men  insinuated  what  they  feared 
to  affirm.  The  unctioo  of  the  Evangelist  became,  ia  the  faandu 
of  the  wise  and  leavned  Trentines,  an  insinuated  si^crament. 
But  the  insinnatieo  of  the  sacied  council  was,  under  th^ 
auspices  of  its  authors,  destined  to  make  another  change>  wd 
return  to  its  ancient  form.  The  insinuation^  was  again  transub^ 
stantiated  into  an  institution.  The  councU's  canon  declared 
extreme  lanction  a  true  sacrament,  instituted  by  Jesus  and 
published  by  James :  and  then  thundered  anatliemas  againsf 
all  who  should  gainsay.^ 

The  Rhemtsts,  with  a  happy  versatility,  discovered  another 
plan  of  interpretation.  These  expositors^  by  their  magic  touch, 
transformed  the  anointing  related  in  the  gospel  into  the  figure 
of  a  sacrament.  The  apostles*  it  seems,  though  at  that  lime 
no  priests,  and  incapable  of  performing  this  ceremony  in  reality, 
administered  it  in  metaphor.  The  Trentine  insinuation  he* 
came  a  Rhemisb  trope.  The  sacrament  of  the  council  degen- 
erated, in  the  laboratory  of  these  annotators,  into  a  mere 
emblem.  This,  no  doubt,  was  veiy  clever  and  ingenious,  and, 
though  a  little  at  variance  with  many  f^er  expositions  in  the 
tame  unchangeable  communion^  removed  all  difficulty.  Popish 
councils  and  commentators,  in  this  manneri  could  transform  nfi 
unction  into  a  metaphor,  an  institution  into  an  insinuation,  and 
the  insinuation  back  a^n  into  an  ii^stitutk>a,  with  as  much 
ease  as  aa  alchemist^  m  his  own  crasy  mind,  could  transmute 
copper  into  gold,  or  a  priest,  in  the  credulity  of  superstitioQ, 
could  transubstantiate  a  wafer  into  a  God. 

Extreme  unction  is  a  variation  from  scriptural  unction.  The 
Scriptural  and  Romish  institution  differ  in  the  administration, 
sign,  form,  subject,  aud  end.  The  Popish  unction  requires  but 
one  administrator.     This  has  been  defined  by  Pope  Alexander 

>  Paolo,  1.  570.  Faber,  %  253.  Cat.  Trid.  1S7  T^iUk  20. 9S.  102.  E^tisi^S* 
U43.    BivoM,o.  T. 
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and  Benedict,  as  well  as  by  the  Trentine  counciL  A  solttaiy 
priest,  unaided  and  alone,  can,  with  facility  and  dispatch,  per- 
form the  whole  ceremony  in  all  its  diversi&ed  eTolutions,  and 
in  all  its  modern  additions  and  improvements.  The  scripturd 
unction,  recommended  by  the  pen  of  inspiration,  requires,  on 
the  contrary,  a  plurality  of  administrators.  The  sick  person 
was  to  *  call  for  the  elders  of  the  church.'  The  words  which 
signify  the  anointing  and  the  prayer  are  in  the  plural  number^ 
indicating  beyond  edl  question,  the  necessity  of  more  than  one 
dispensator.* 

Extreme  and  Scriptural  unction  dtfier  also  in  their  si^ 
The  sign  of  both,  indeed,  is  oil.  But  the  oil  of  the  popish 
ceremony  must  be  consecrated  by  a  bishop,  and  the  consecra- 
tion is  attended  with  a  world  of  superstition  and  chicanery. 
The  Romish  institution,  celebrated  with  any  other  kind  of  oil, 
is  invalid.  Should  the  administrator,  through  mistake,  use 
chrism,  he  is  instructed  by  the  council  of  Milan  to  repeat  the 
ceremony,  and  apply  the  proper  sign.  The  holy  oil  only,  is, 
in  this  ordinance,  possessed  of  any  efficacy.  The  primeval 
Christians  knew  nothing  of  these  superstitions.  The  use  of 
the  ceremony,  stated  by  the  sacred  historian  Mark,  was,  accord- 
ing to  the  council  of  Trent,  prior  to  the  existence  of  the  priestly 
or  episcopal  order:  and  the  unguent,  therefore,  employed  at 
that  time,  was  guiltless  of  episcopal  benediction.* 

The  modem  and  primitive  unctions  difier  in  their  form,  9M 
well  as  in  their  administrator  and  sign.  The  form  of  the 
Popish  rite,  consisting  in  anointing  and  prayer,  is  one  continued 
scene  of  superstition,  balderdash,  and  indecency.  The  priest 
makes  the  sign  of  the  cross  three  times  on  the  sick  person,  in 
the  name  of  the  Trinity.  '  The  imposidon  of  the  sacerdotal 
hands,  and  the  invocation  of  angels,  patriarchs,  prophets, 
apostles,  martyrs,  confessors,  and  virgins,  are  used  for  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  power  of  the  devil,  and  every  unclean  spirit  in 
the  patient's  members,  marrow,  and  every  joint  of  his  limbs. 
The  priest  then  dips  his  thumb  in  the  holy  ointment,  and 
anoints  the  sick  person  in  the  form  of  a  cross  on  the  eyes,  ears, 
nose,  mouth,  hands,  and  feet.  These  organs  are  then  wiped 
with  cotton,  which  is  burned,  and  the  ashes,  for  fear  of  pro- 
fanation, are  thrown  into  the  sacrarium.    Even  the  water  with 


1  Miouter  higos  Baenrmenti  ort  ncerdos.  Labb.  20.  101.  Bio.  8.  S66.  Non  • 
plnribas,  sed  ab  lino.    EBtiuB,  2.  1143.     Dens,  7.  25. 

*  Materia  eat  oleam  olivaram.  Gouaecratio  epiaeopdia  eat  neceaaaria.  Faibor, 
t.S54.    Bin.  8.  866.    Ocabb.  3.  506. 

Non  i^bi  oleo  ppr  epiacopnin  benedicto  fra  eat  hano  aacram  anctionem  peragL 
Ibtiua,  2.  1142.    Bit.  Bom.  96. 

Lea  Ap6trea  n'etoient  point  encore  prAtraa.    G  timet,  Cora.  1 9, 29f 
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which  the  priest  washes  his  hands  is,  for  the  s^ine  reason, 
poured  into  a  clean  and  retired  place.* 

The  administration  of  this  observance  adds  indecency  to 
superstition.  The  patient,  except  in  women  and  Monks,  is 
anointed  on  the  loins  or  reins,  because,  says  the  Roman  Ritual, 
this  is  the  seat  of  lascivionsness  and  pleasure.*  This  part  of  the 
ceremony  is  of  the  most  revolting  description,  and  is  expressed 
in  the  language  of  grossness  and  indelicacy.  The  whole  scene, 
as  represented  in  their  formulas,  must,  to  every  mind  possessing 
the  least  sensibility  or  refinement,  present  a  spectacle  of  loath*- 
ing  and  disgust. 

This  ceremony  sometimes  assumes  a  truly  ridiculous  appear- 
ance. The  sacerdotal  thumb  is  the  usual  instrument  in  con- 
yeying  the  greasy  application.  But  when  pestilence  prevails 
and  contagion  threatens,  the  priest  may  apply  the  sacramental 
oil  with  a  long  rod.  This,  he  dips  with  aue  gravity  into  the 
blessed  fluid  :  and  standing  at  a  respectful  distance  to  avoid  in- 
fection, he  extends  his  wand  in  proper  form  and  in  a  graceful 
manner,  to  the  sick,  whom,  to  escape  danger,  he  anoints  with 
this  simple  but  useful  ecclesiasdcal  machine,  instead  of  his  pre- 
cious thumb.  The  rod,  having  by  this  means  administered  the 
sacrament  of  the  dying,  and  communicated  all  the  virtues  of 
the  holy  ointment,  is  burned,  and  the  ashes,  with  propet 
attention,  cast  into  some  sacred  place.^  The  simplicity  of  the 
Apostolical  institution  presents  a  complete  contrast  to  this 
display  of  complicated  folly,  uncountenanced  by  one  hint  of 
revelation  or  a  single  monument  of  Christian  antiquity. 
'  The  Apostolic  and  Popish  unctions  differ  in  the  persons  to 
whom  they  are  to  be  administered.  The  latter  is  applied  only 
to  those  who,  in  all  human  appearance,  are  departing,  and,  in 
co^lsequence,  has  been  called  the  sacrament  of  the  dying.  The 
sacerdotal  physician  never  administers  this  spiritual  prescrip- 


>  Intincto  pollice  in  oleo  Mncto,  in  modam  crnciB  nngit  iufirmnm.  Sac^rdo* 
tingAt  loca  iimncta  novo  globulo  bombacii,  et  comborat,  cineresque  projiciat  in 
aacrarium.    RiL  Rom.  96,  97. 

Lavat  manns  et  lavatio  non  niai  in  loco  nmndo  6t  abdito  foldt  effnndL  Ulderio 
jn  28.     Dacbery,  1.  700.     Dens,  7.  6. 

9  Septima  in  organo  prinoipali  generativaB.  Faber,  2.  254.  Baaea,  relnt  volap 
tatis  et  libiniB  sedeB,  ttnguntor.  Oat.  Trid.  168.  Super  ingninea  per  ardorem 
libidinis.     Dachery,  1.  700. 

Quoad  renea,  non  eat  decena,  piwiaitim  m  foemlaia  et  Tins  religioaia.  Ande 
idn,2.3r8.    Bit.fiom.  93. 

*  Peate  graasante,  poteet  nti  Tirga  oblonga  oleo  tincta,  qnam  postea  combnral 
Arsdekin,  2.  378  o  -o  ^  t— 

.  Penicillo  immgatar  corpoa  agrotoa  peate  infecti.  Licet,  in  eo  caan,  inanger* 
legroadhibita  virga,  cijoa  eztrema  parte  ait  gofeypium  oleo  aacro  imbntum.  Den^ 
8.  79,  166. 
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tion,  White  ttiefe  is  any  expectation  of  recovery.  The  sacred 
unction  is  always  intended  as  a  mittitnas  to  eternity.* 

Thfe  Apoafto!ic  unction  was  administered  to  weak  or  infirm 
persons.  Mark  and  James,  indeed,  use  two  different  terms  on 
this  israbject ;  but  bdth,  according  to  their  derivation  and  their 
usoal  acceptation,  signify  *  without  strength,*  and  include  all 
who  are  in  a  state  of  weakness  and  infirmity.  The  words  of 
the  Evangelist  and  the  Apostle  never  imply  that  severity  of 
sickness  or  of  pam,  which  preclude  all  hopes  of  recoveiy,  and 
which,  m  a  short  time,  commonly  issues  in  death.  The  expres* 
sion  used  by  James  is  applied  to  the  woman  who  had  *  a  spirit 
of  infirmity'  eirfiteen  years,  whom  Jesus  healed  in  J^dea,  and 
to  the  diseased  pefsons  who  came  lo  Paul  in  the  island  of 
Melita  and  were  cored.  Those  who  could  visit  Jesus  and  Pad 
could  not  he  labouring  under  severe  complaints,  or  such  as 
would  indicate  a  speedy  dissolution.* 

Buft  the  great  and  leading  distinction  between  the  Scriptural 
and  Romish  unction  consists  in  the  end  or  effect.  The  eflfect  of 
the  former  referred  to  the  body  ;  but  of  the  latter  to  the  souL 
The  afrcients  anointed  the  infirm  for  the  expulsion  of  sickness 
and  the  resrtOfaftion -of  strength.  The  modems  anoint  Ae  dying 
for  the  pardon  of  srin  and  the  conveyance  of  grace.  The  one 
used  it  as  a  miraculous  and  temporary  remedy  for  the  recoveiy 
of  health ;  and  the  other  as  an  ordinary  and  permanent  sacra- 
ntjent  for  the  attainment  of  salvation.  The  design  of  the  pritni* 
tive  ceremony  was  to  enable  men  to  live ;  but  of  the  present 
superstition  to  prepare  them  to  die.* 

The  popish  communion,  indeed,  both  in  its  ancient  and 
modern  rituals,  refers,  on  this  topic,  to  the  body  as  well  as  to 
the  soul ;  and  to  the  recovery  of  health  as  well  as  to  the  pardon 
of  sin.  But  its  modem  usage  displays  a  strikii^  aberration 
from  the  scriptisnral  model.  Romanisrm  makes  the  recovery  of 
health  conditional,  which  revelation  makes  absolute  :  and  the 
remission  of  sins  absolute,  which  revelation  makes  conditional 
The  Lord,  says  James,  without  any  condition,  "  will  raise  him 
u{).'*  But  the  recovery,  in  the  Romish  theology,  is  clogged 
with  the  condition  of  expedience.  The  expiation  of  iniquity, 
on  the  contrary,  is,  in  scriptural  language,  united  with  th6 
condition, "  if  be  nave  committed  sin,*'    But  forgiveness,  in  tbe 


1  Hoo  MMsraamitiiB  nim  w6iteev  4e  ti^jf^mmAt  tMMldr  dari  mm  M»0t.  Labb. 
IS.  550.  Bxenntibus  4  corpore  detar.  Aqnin.  3.  1^  0«t  THd.  ^68.  B&i 
Bom.  91.     Labb.  20.  98.    £r«0inu«,  6.  174. 

•  MaA,  Ti.  1^.    :raiiiefl  ▼.  14.    Luke  xiii.  11.    Acta  xxviii.  9. 

*  L'oBction  qn'  employient  lea  Apoatres  regardoh  princinalement  lea  maladica 
Alt  fscrpa ;  ati  Uett  qi>«  Ftmction  des  umladea,  qni  se  fait  dana  I'efl^ae.  a  poar  premier 
objet  lea  tiia)«liea  de  Fime.  Oalniei,  ComDi.  19.  50.  Le  aaiat  de  aon  ame  eil 
i'objet  de  oe  aacrenaant    Oalm.  Gomm.  24.  80. 
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popish  system,  is  attached  to  the  unction  without  any  condition* 
This  variation  and  perversion  are  evidently  intended  lor  tbt 
purpose  of  accommodating  the  statement  of  revelation  to  a 
•yst  3m  of  superstition.* 

The  declaration  of  Mark,  compared  with  the  injunction  of 
James,  wiU  clearly  shew  the  truth  of  the  protestant  interprela- 
tioo,  which  refers  the  words  to  the  body  and  the  recovery  of 
health.  TLe  two  inspired  penmen,  it  is  plain^  allude  ^  the  sanoa 
ceremony.  Bmk  mention  the  same  agents,  actions,  patients, 
and  efiects.  This  has  been  shewn  by  Bede«  GCcumemusi 
Jonas,  Lyrth  Cajetan,  Erasmus,  D'Achery^,  Maldonat,  and 
Arsdekin,  as  well  as  by  the  Rhemish  amxitators,  and  the  councils 
of  Milan,  Sevis,  Augsburg,  and  Trent*  The  latter  assembly^ 
in  all  its  infulltt>ility,  identified  tke  history  of  Mark  and  thb 
direction  of  James.* 

The  effect,  therefore,  of  theae  two  identical  rites  rauat  be  the 
aaine.  The  healing  of  Mark  and  the  upnaising  of  Jaoies  may  be 
reckoned  synonymous  expressions.  The  to&ner^  k  is  clear,  re* 
fers  to  recovery  from  disease  and  reoeitutioo  to  bodily  healths 
This  exposition  is  sanctioned  by  the  authority  «f  Bede,  JonaSt 
(Ecumenius,  Calmet,Cajetaih  and  (nany  other  popdsh  commew* 
fcators.  The  statement  of  James,  sayaCajetan,  *  does  neither  in 
word  nor  effect  signify  sacramental  uoction,  but  tiiat  ceremony 
instituted  by  our  Lord,  and  applied  by  his  disciples  fyr  the  i9* 
covery  of  the  sick.*  The  cardinal,  Uke  Bed^  Jonas,  GBk^mom 
nius,  and  Calmet,  delivered  the  flmn  loeaniia^of  the  passam, 
which  will  approve  itself  to  every  unprqudiced  mind*®  Let  mo 
Romish  priest,  then,  in  this  way,  cure  the  patieiit,  and  the  Pro* 
testant  nas  no  objection.  Let  fainii  accomplish  the  original 
design  of  the  scriptural  institmion^  and  in  tms  convincing  mvtm 
Her,  shew  his  power  and  authority.  Let  him  free  the  sick  from 
the  pains  of  the  fever,  the  dropey,  the  coasumptiofiy  or  any  other 

'*  fistitis,  2.  1114.    Ril.  Rtftt.  90.    JitneiT.  14, 15. 

*  Hoc  et  Aposlelia  fo«itte  in  evaogelio  legimus.  Bedn,  5.  698.  Jonai,  liL  14. 
Dachery,  1.  316. 

Tovto  U  AftwstiAM  tftoicw.  tEctiiBMi.  iH  }»b.  Bs  lioo  pdttk,  qood  emctSo  >dfe^ 
trama  fbit  iQ'ititaita  A  ObriMo.    hyn  m  Mark  yu  13. 

Cajetan  aonttBot  que  -oe  pasaage  ne  regarde  (me  ronction  miracnlense,  doat  laa 
Ap64rc8  se  servoieilt  poar  la  eneruon  clea  maladea.  Lne  dt  Maldonbt  le  6oatie> 
tient:    Calmet,  19.  49.    Malddnat,  754. 

iiec  rdKrtaa  etat  ex  pnecafito  ev«B|<e1i4o.  Eniimia,  6.  1037.  SaciMotttam 
sxtremflB  anctionis  fuodatiir  in  Scriptaru  Marci  6.  Arsdekin,  1.  ^45.  Bin.  9. 197, 
619.    Crabb.  3.  746,  S.55.    Oat.  Trideti.  1€7. 

'*  Nee  Iti  ^€rhkB  a«e  hi  effBctii«  Verba  hao  feqwmtor  de  «a«iaia«iitalt.  vmrtione 
extrenue  onctionis,  aed  nui^  de  vnctioae  qnain  imtitnit  Domiooa  JetoaadMcipiils 
'«x«vceiidam  Hi  ai^v^b.  Oi^t.  in  loco»  F4b«r,  9.  2^7.  Beda,  5. 693.  Jonaa,  iii 
1-4.    Dfuilniy,  1.  ?ie. 

On  Toit  le  m^me  sendmei  t  dana  (EcamezJns.    Calm.  Gomm.  24.  7a 

Caietanus  negat  abHnlittt  bee  leco,  Jaoobmn  loqtii  de  aaowmeiito  ^traaui- 
oacdoaib.   ¥'ab«r»  %  057. 
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of  the  ills  that  attack  frail  fallen  man ;  and  he  wil],  by  the 
triumphs  of  bis  art  or  his  faith,  disarm  all  opposition.  He  may 
then  claim  credit  for  his  commission.  But  the  constant  applica- 
tion of  a  sign,  which  is  never  attended  with  the  proper  or 
primitive  signification,  only  renders  its  author  ridiculous.  The 
continuation  of  the  means,  when  the  end  cannot  be  effected, 
merely  exposes  the  vain  pretender,  as  well  as  his  creduloua 
dupes,  to  merited  contempt. 

This  healing  of  the  diseased,  like  other  miraculous  powers 
granted  for  promoting  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  was 
extraordinary  and  temporary.  This,  resembling  other  miracles, 
scarcely  survived  the  apostolic  age.  The  oil,  in  this  respect, 
was  similar  to  the  water  of  Bethesda.  This  pool,  when  the 
descending  angel  troubled  its  water,  cured  the  diseased  who 
immediately  bathed  in  its  healing  wave.  But  this  effect  was 
miraculous  and  transitory*  The  efficacy  was  not  native  or 
inherent,  but  supernatural  and  communicated,  and  ceased  on 
the  cessation  of  the  angelic  visits.  Bethesda,  at  the  present 
day,  is  as  cureless  as  any  other  pooL  The  efiect  of  unction, 
in  like  manner,  was  preternatural  and  transient  Its  application, 
accompanied  with  prayer,  can,  at  the  present  day,  effect  no 
recovery.  The  use  of  unction  and  the  use  of  Bethesda,  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  are  equally  silly.  The  patient,  who  should 
seek  to  expel  disorder  in  the  pool  of  the  holy  city,  would  only 
meet  with  a  laugh  from  the  passing  spectator.  His  simplicity 
might  excite  a  smile,  but  his  tolly  would  convoy  no  health :  and 
the  application  of  oil  to  the  sick,  whatever  the  deceiving  and 
deceived  may  fancy,  is  equally  ridiculous  and  absurd. 

The  remission  of  sin,  mentioned  by  James,  might,  on  a 
superficial  view,  appear  to  militate  against  this  interpretation, 
which  limits  the  eflect  of  the  ancient  ceremony  to  the  recovery 
of  health.  But  this  difficulty,  on  a  close  inspection,  will  vanish. 
The  sins,  pardoned  through  *  the  prayer  of  faith,'  were  such  as 
in  God's  judicial  or  chastening  providence,  were  punished  with 
sickness.  Infirmity,  disease,  and  even  death  were  sometimes 
inflicted  by  the  Creator,  as  a  punishment  or  correction  for  cer- 
tain oflfences.  This  has  been  eraoted  and  indeed  proved  by 
Bede,  Jonas,  Lyra,  Estius,  and  Calmet.  God,  as  these  and 
many  other  authors  attached  to  Romanism  have  shown,  often, 
as  in  the  case  of  Ananias' and  Sapphira,  visits  flagrant  trans- 
gression with  disease  and  even  mortality.* 


'  Mnlti  prnpter  peccata  in  animo  facta,  iDBrmitate  ant  etiam  morte  plectontnr. 
Beda  in  Jao<»b.  V.  15.    Jonaf,  III.  14.     Dachery,  1.  816. 

Mtilti  propter  peccata  etiam  corporis  plectantnr  morte.  Ananias  et  Sapfifaira 
vnniti  faemnt  snbitanea  morte  pro  pecoato.  Lyra,  6.  52,  S17.  in  Oorin.  zL  at 
Jacob  ▼. 

Plarimnm  canae  morbontm  aint  peccata.    Eatiaa,  8*  1145. 

Souvent  Dwa  pnaiaaoit  Ua  p^cbaa  par  dea  maUdiea.    GakB.  Gom  94.  SI. 
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The  fact,  which  these  authors  have  stated,  was  exemplified 
and  evidenced  in  the  Corinthians,  with  respect  to  whom,  as 
depicted  by  Paul,  many  were  weak  and  sidcly,  and  many 
slept.  Our  Lord,  therefore,  in  allusion  to  this  truth,  said  to 
the  man  whom  he  healed  of  the  palsy,  ''thy  sins  be  forgiven 
thee."  He  also  admonished  the  man  whom  he  cured  of  ad 
infirmity  at  Bethesda,  to  "  sin  no  more,"  for  fear  of  a  severer 
sentence.  These  instances  show  the  connexion  in  some  cases, 
between  trangression  and  disorder,  as  well  as  between  remis 
Bian  and  recovery. 

James,  had  he  meant  iniquity  in  general,  need  not  have  used 
the  supposition,  *if  he  have  committed  sins.'  All,  in  this 
respect,  are  guilty.  But  only  some  were  visited  with  a  par- 
ticular malady,  on  account  oi  a  particular  crime.  He  declared, 
in  the  expressive  language  of  Esdus,  that  *  the  cause,  which 
was  iniquity,  would  be  removed,  that  the  effect,  which  was 
disease,  might  cease.'^  The  indisposition  and  the  punishment 
had  the  relation  of  cause  and  efiect,  and  the  one  was  remitted 
for  the  removal  of  the  other.  All  this,  however,  shows  that 
the  institution  was  intended  for  lengthening  the  days  of  the 
living,  and  not,  as  it  has  been  falsely  caUed,  a  sacrament  de- 
signed for  the  use  of  the  dying. 

Romanism  is  here  guilty  of  another  variation  and  perversion. 
The  inspired  penman  ascribes  the  recovery  of  health  and  the 
remission  of  sm  to  "  the  prayer  of  fidth."  But  these  effects, 
the  popish  theologians  attribute  to  the  application  of  the  oint- 
ment. The  prayers,  says  Fleury,  may,  in  case  of  necessity, 
be  omitted,  and  the  unction  alone  used.  The  mddems  depend, 
for  the  effect,  on  the  unguent  plastered  on  the  patient  in  the 
form  of  a  cross.  The  ancients  relied  on  *  the  prayer  of  faith,' 
offered  with  devotion  for  the  recovery  of  the  afflicted  and  the 
pardon  of  sin. 

This  explanation  of  the  Apostolic  injunction  id  open  only  to 
one  objection.  None  of  the  primitive  Christians,  say  Faber 
and  Bellarmine,  need,  on  this  supposition,  have  been  subject  to 
mortality,  jfhe  unction  and  accompanying  prayer  of  the 
elders  would  have  saved  all  from  death.  This  argument,  on  a 
slight  view,  is  specious.  But  its  plausibility,  on  a  closer 
examination,  will  totally  disappear.  The  objection,  if  it  have 
my  weight,  presses  as  bard  on  popery  as  on  protestantism. 

The  Elomish  as  well  as  the  ItefornSed  must  admit  the  exist- 
ence of  the  healings  gifts  among  the  early  Christians.  Our 
Lord  cared  the  sick,  and  even  raised  the  dead.  His  apostles 
anointed  and  healed  many.  Paul,  addressing  the  Corinthians, 
mentions  <*  the  gifts  of  healii^,''  coomiunieated  to  the  pristine 

t  Oaiua  remota  morbus  eeatet    Eitins,  2.  1145. 
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CbristiaoSt  whose  possessioa  of  this  extracMrdiDary  power, 
infidelity  only  would  venture  to  deny.  A  belief  of  this  fact, 
whatever  may  be  the  conclusion,  fbrnis,  in  thas  case,  an  article 
in  the  objector's  faith»  as  well  as  in  that  of  bis  adversary. 

But  the  conclusion  from  this  fact  is  not,  that  all  the  sick 
recovered*  This  power  of  restoring  to  health  could  Dot,  at  all 
times,  be  exercised,  even  by  those  on  whom  it  had  beea 
bestowed.  The  prophet  could  not  always  prophesy ;  nor 
could  the  supernatural  gift  of  healing  always  expel  disorder  or 
prevent  deatn.  The  apostles  themselves  were  enabled  to  cooh 
mand  this  miraculous  power  only  on  some  occasions.  Paul 
healed  the  &ther  of  Puolius  and  others  who  had  diseases  in 
the  island  of  Melita ;  but  left  Trophimus,  his  fiiend,  sick  at 
Melitum.  He  also  advised  Timothy  to  use  wine,  as  an  ordi* 
nary  means,  and  an  approved  medicine  for  his  infirmity.  This 
supernatural  endowment,  therefore,  was  occasiona],  and 
brought  into  operation  only  by  the  permission  and  assistance 
of  God.  The  extraordinary  power,  sometimes  inactive,  had 
to  be  called  into  energy  by  the  Divine  impulse.^ 

This  may  be  applied  lo  the  pastors  oientioned  by  James. 
These  coula  wield  tne  healing  power  only  when  actuated  by 
the  Spirit  of  God.  Their  petition,  in  consequence,  is  styled 
*  the  prayer  of  faith,'  because  it  inspired  assurance  of  success. 
James,  accordingly,  in  the  English  version,  denominates  the 
prayer  effectual,  which,  according  to  the  oiisinal,  should  be 
translated  inwrought  or  inspired.  This  mirade-working  &ith 
is  the  kind,  which,  says  Jesus  and  Paul,  is  caj^able  of  removinff 
mountains,  and  enabled  its  possessor  to  expel  indisposition,  and 
convey  health  to  the  subjects  of  sickness  and  infirmity. 

This  objection,  inconsistent  with  the  objector's  own  behefl 
leeoils  also,  with  tremendous  destruction,  on  his  own  acknowk 
edged  system.  The  modem  ceremony  would,  evai  on  po|)isk 
IHJnciples,  as  certainly  save  every  soul,  as  the  ancient  instku- 
tion  would  have  healed  every  body.  All,  on  the  former  suppo* 
sition,  would  as  surely  be  traosnutted  to  heaven,  as  on  the  lattei 
have,  according  to  the  objection,  been  restored  to  ]|palth.  The 
one  would  as  unquestionably  deliver  from  spiritual  as  the  other 
from  temporal  death.  The  modem  unction,  according  to  the 
council  of  Trent,  pardons  lemainmg  and  unexpiated  sins, 
which,  in  the  interpretation  of  EstiuB  and  Calmet,  comprehend 
both  venml^nd  mortal  oSences:  and,  at  the  same  time,  con- 
'reys  grace  and  strength,  and  heals  all  weakness  and  propensity 
to  transgress.  This  freedom  from  sin  and  attainment  ot  ptnity 
would  inevitably  transfer  all  tine  dying,  whi»  receive  the  gueasy 

>  La  giteriflOQ  d«  nalodM  par  let  onctioiit  etoit  one  ^koM  aoddbntefle  et  d'itt 
naage  poitager.    Calmet,  24.  SI. 
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rKeation,  to  faappne^^  and  teseftre  fer  ft  worsis  ditifft^n,  only 
protestant  who  oontemns  the  nnctixotls  poster,  and  the  child, 
the  idiot,  and  the  executed  ctitninal,  who  are  incapable  of 
becoming  candidates  fo*  this  holy  sacrament** 

The  modem  ointment,  therefore,  must,  in  a  great  measure, 
unpeople  purgatory.  The  heretic,  who  despises  this  unguent, 
must  march,  not  to  the  middle  place,  but  to  a  wV>r8e  country. 
The  Romish  unction,  if,  according  to  th^  popish  theology,  it 
Fcmit  venial  and  mortal  sins,  heal  infirmity,  impart  strength,  and 
fortify  the  soul  against  temptation,  ymSi  certainly  transfer 
the  recipient  •  with  safety,  to  the  port  of  eternal  happiness.' 
Heaven  and  hell,  therefore,  being,  in  thisf  thattner,  forestalled 
by  the  use  or  rejection  of  this  sacraimental  ointment,  the  prince' 
of  the  intermediate  cfistrict,  if  it  have  Ahy,  must  w^nt  subiects,  or 
accept  of  youths,  madmen,  or  sentenced  offenders.*  The  inter- 
mediate empire,  by  these  meaiis,  will  be  reduced  to  a  waste. 
Its  plains  will  becon^  ^  wildemess,  and  its  palaces  and  dities 
fell  into  ruin. 

Extreme  unction  is  a  vwiation  from  tradition,  as  well  as  frorti' 
revelation.  The  cerertiony  is  destitute  of  written  and  un- 
written authority,  and  was  unknown  both  to  the  apostles  and 
fathers  of  antiquity.  Fleuty,  Ward,  Sclater,  Mumfbrd,  and 
Challenor,  in  consequence,  forbear,  on  this  topic,  to  make  any 
qnotations  from  the  record  of  eariy  Christianity.  The  omission, 
indeed,  was  dictated  by  prudence.  Antiquity  could  afford  nO 
authority  for  such  an  innovation,  but  which,  by  its  impertinence', 
i^rould  have  disgraced,  if  possible,  even  the  popish  system  of 
superstition  and  absurdity,  fiellarmine  endeavonts  to  excus^' 
the  ancients  for  omitting*  the  history  of  this  sacrament  in  their' 
works,  by  alleging  their  want  of  occasion.  The  carditidl,  fot 
once,  was  right.  The  early  Christian  authors  had  ho*  opportu- 
hity  of  discussing  a  non-entity'. 

The  Rhemists  admit  that  the  fathers  of  the'  first  four*  centu- 
ries make  no  mention  of  this  institution.  These  annotator^ 
indeed  reffer  to  €hi^n,  \^o  flourished  in  the  third  Century  i 
but,  at  the  same,  insist  not  on  his  testimony,  cleariy  from  ar 
consciousness  of  its  utter  ftiadequacy.  Tlie  concefesidn,.  in. 
neality,  is  an  abandbnitoeiit  of  ifhe  cause  s6  fai*  as  cbiicerns  this! 
source  of  evidence.  Pour  buhrfred  devolving* years  rari  their* 
ample  round,  and  leK  tio  trace  of  this  dacfarneAtl  iThe  apostibi-' 
lie  men,  Clemens,  Hermas,  Bat^oabas*,  I^atius,  and  PolydarjJ' 
lived,  and  ^rbfe,  and  departed,  witftbtlt  bbce  mentionittg  tte 
•acrament  of  the  djriilg.    The  rtjccdsftbt^  df  the  apbstolic  men, 

>  Aqninah,  3.  IST.    Oat  tHd*.  16^.  HSIi  ttom.  H.'   &fiiu,  2. 1145.    Oalmet 
*  ChaIl«nor,  113.    Fleory,  946. 
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\  such  as  Justin,  IrenaeuS)  Clemens,  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Athena* 
gorasy  Tatian,  Epipbanius,  and  the  apostolic  constitutions  are, 
on  this  theme,  .equally  silent  and  disobliging.  The  pretended 
Dionysius,  who  has  left  circumstantial  details  on  similar  topics, 
has,  says  Aquinas,  made  no  mention  of  extreme  unction.^ 
These  authors  have  embla^ned  the  other  sacraments  in  their 
works,  and  drawn  minute  'delineations  of  baptism  and  the 
'  communion.  These  topics  meet  the  reader's  eye  in  nearly 
every  page  of  their  literary  prod ucftions.  But  extreme  unctbn, 
wonderful  to  tell,  is  never  mentioned.  This  ceremony,  which, 
th  modern  days,  remits  sin  and  strengthens  the  soul  of  the 
dying,  forms  no  part  of  either  the  light  or  shade  of  the  picture 
sketched  by  the  pen  of  antiquity*  This  was  a  woful  and  vex- 
atious omission  in  the  good  fathers,  and  has  put  many  moderns 
to  a  sad  puzzle^ 

The  Ctiristian  men  and  women  of  old,  such  as  Constantine, 
Helen,  Anthony,  Basil,  Chrvsostom,  Monica,  and  Augustine, 
whose  death-bed  biography  has  been  transmitted  to  the  present 
day,  seem  never  to  have  been  anointed.  Their  biographers 
pever  so  much  as  mention  the  sacrament  of  the  dying.  All 
these,  it  is  to  be  feared,  departed  without  the  application  of  the 
blessed  oil.  The  holy  men  and  women,  in  all  probability,  con- 
trived getting  to  heaven  without  being  greased  for  the  journey. 
But  the  modern  saints  and  sinners  of  Romanism  ane  prepared 
.for  heaven  or  purgatory  by  consecrated  oil.  The  death  of 
many,  in  latter  days^  has  been  recorded  by  Surius  and  Butler : 
and  these,  on  their  death-bed,  were  always  complimented  with 
a  plaster  of  blessed  ointment.  The  modern  saints  make  their 
ex]t  from  time  and  their  entrance  into  eterni^,  prnameuted  in 
seven  different  places,  with  the  cross-streaks  of  the  oily  figures, 
formed  by  the  graceful  motion  of  the  sacerdotal  thumb. 

The  friends  of  this  ceremony  have  endeavoured  to  prop  the 
baseless  fabric  by  historical  testimony,  extracted  from  the 
annals  of  the  fifish  and  following  centuries.  All  this  evidence, 
worthy  of  any  attention,  is  taken  from  Innocent,  Bede,  and  the 
councils  of  Chalons  and  Worms.. 

Pope  Innocent^  who  flourished  go  late  as  the  fifth  century,  is 
llieir  first  witness.  Jlecentius,  bishop  of  Eugubium  in  Italy, 
had  occasion,  on  this  subject,  to  consult  the  pontiff,  who  re- 
turned the  following  answei;.  *  The  diseased  faith&l,  to  whom 
James  refers,  may  be  anpioted  with  the  consecrated  oil  of 
chrism.  This  ointment  may  be  used  not  only  by  priests,  but 
also  by  all  Christians,  who  tz^y  anoint  not  only  themselves, 

1  Dioi^tti  Q^  iscit  uliqniifn  ^entionam.  da  eztreaa  onotiane.  Aijunai,  IIL 
tS.  1.  p.  462. 
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out  also  their  friends.    But  the  chriism  may  ttot  be  poured  on 
penitents,  for  it  is  a  kind  of  sacrament.**^  . 

The  utter  ignorance  of  Decentius  and  Innocent,  on  this  sub- 
ject, irrefragably  shows  the  non-existence  df  extreme  unction  m 
the  fifth  century.  Decentius,  a  dignified  clergyman  of  Italy, 
knew  so  little  of  the  ceremony,  that  he  could  not,  without  in- 
struction, administer  the  pretended  sacrament  of  the  dying. 
He  applied  m  his  diflBculty,  to  the  Pope,  the  father  and  teacher 
of  atf  Christians  :  and  the  pontiff,  who  has  been  eulogized  for 

e?nius  and  learning  by  Jerome,  Augustine,  Chrysostom,  and 
ellarmine,  knew  no  more  of  it,  except  in  his  own  conceit,  than 
the  bishop.  He  called  the  rite  *  a  kind  of  sacrament.'  This 
appellation  would  have  called  down  on  his  holiness  the  anathe- 
mas of  the  Trentine  councfl,  that  pronounced  this  observance 
*  a  true  and  proper  sacrament.*  His  infallibility,  besides,  mis- 
took the  administrator  and  the  sign  of  this  *kind  of  sacrament.* 
Its  minister,  in  his  infallibility's  hands,  was  not  only  a  priest, 
but  every  Christian,  both  for  himself  and  hid  friends.  The  lay- 
man, however,  who,  in  modern  times,  should  make  the  attempt, 
would,  says  Faber,  *  not  only  sin,  but  effect  nothing.'  The  sign, 
according  to  his  holiness,  was  chrism,  i^hich,  in  modem  days, 
is  utterly  unfit  for  this  use.  This  unction,  performed  now  with 
chrism,  is  invalid,  and  the  whole  process,  in  this  case,  must, 
says  the  council  of  Milan,  be  repeated  with  the  proper  element. 
His  infallibility's  '  kind  of  sacrament,'  administered  according  to 
his  pontifical  directions,  would,  in  modern  times,  be  perfectly 
useless.  Innocent  and  Decentius,  th^  pontiff  and  the  bishop, 
were,  in  reality,  strangers  to  one  of  tlie  seven  sacraments,  and 
would  have  needed  a  fugleman  to  show  the  motion  of  his 
^spiritual  exercise.  Both  would  have  required  a  modem  piriest 
to  drill  these  two  raw  recmits,  and  teach  them  the  manoeuvres 
of  sacerdotal  duty  and  the  use  of  ecclesiastical  arms.* 

Bede's  testimony,  more  than  300  years  later,  is  similar  to 
Innocent's.  The  sick,  says  the  English  monk,  *  is,  according  to 
ecclesiastical  use,  to  be  anointed  with  consecrated  oil  and  healed. 
This  is  lawful,  not  only  for  the  pastors,  but  also,  as  Innocent 
hath  declared,  for  all  Christians,  both  for  themselves  and  their 
fnends.'*  This  only  shows  that  the  unction  of  the  sick  remained 
in  the  same  state  in  the  eighth  century  as  iti  the  fifth,  and  that 

>  De  fidelibas  aegrotantibiiB  accipi  yel  intellisi  debere,  qui  99ncta  ol«o  chriraMlii 
perangi  pomant..^  Non  tolnm  sacerdotibus,  lea  omnibus  Uti  Christiaois  licet  in  torn 
«t  •Qorom  neceMitote  inongendo.  Pcbnitcntibiit  lUnd  fandi  non  potest,  quia  genua 
est  sacramentL  Ovranza,  187.  L^bb.  3«  f.  J4Am  iii  14«  0'  est  one  eop&^d^ 
facremoot.     Brays,  1.  175. 

*  Si  laicns  attentet,  non  solom  peecat,  sed  nihil  facit.  Faber,  9.  S54.  Labb. 
18.  550.  et  21.  368.     Bin.  8.  866.  et  9.  619.    Grabb.  3.  506. 

*  Infinni  oleo  consecrato  mgantor  a  presbytem,  et,  oratione  oonunilitant% 
«uietar»  etc.    Beda,  5.  693. 
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tbo  imctioQ  of  Romanigm  was  a^  littfe  known  in  tbe  days  of 
Bede  els  of  lQnocent».aod  in  England  as  in  Ital^.  Bede  and 
Innocent  would  have  needed  some  modern  adept  m  superstition 
to  teach  them  the  proper  movemeots  and  evolutions  in  applying 
tbe  sacramental  plaster.  Bede,  besides,  represents  the  recoveiy 
of  health  as  tbe  end  or  efiect  of  this  ceremony :  and  this  shows 
that  the  unction  of  the  sick^  in  the  English  monk's  time,  was 
still  used  for  the  original  design,  and  referred,  not  to  the  soul, 
but  to  the  body. 

The  provincial  synod  of  Chalons'  testimony  has  been  added 
to  that  of  Innocent  and  Bede.  This  assemb^  met  in  813,  and 
in  its  forty-eighth  canon  enjoined  the  unction  of  the  sick  with 
oil  blessed  by  the  bishop.  '  This  kind  of  medicine,'  said  the 
council,  ^isnotto  be  despised,  which  heals  the  infirmity  of 
soul  and  body.'^  This  canon  only  shows  that  the  .unction  o^ 
the  sick  was  in  the  nmth  century,  still  confined  to  its  primevsif 
intention.  The  sign  is  called  medicine,  and  the  efiect  is 
spiritual  and  corporeal  health.  The  body,  by  its  application, 
recovered  its  strength,  and  the  soul  obtained  pardon  of  the  ?in 
which  occasioned  the  malady.  The  convenient  modern  con- 
dition of  this  rite  being  beneficial  to  the  body,  when  jpleasing 
to  God  and  good  for  the  patient,  was  unknown  in  toe  ninth 
century.  Recovery  of  health,  according  to  this  synod,  attend- 
ed the  unctbn  as  uniformly  as  the  remission  of  crime.  The 
only  addition  which  the  ceremony,  in  tbe  long  lapse  of  eight 
hundred  years,  seems  to  have  received  from  the  spirit  of  sn- 
perstidon,  consisted  in  the  episcopal  consecration  of  the  ointr 
ment,  and  its  indiscriminate  application  to  the  infirm.  Th^ 
council  also  erred  in  continuing  an  extraordinary  and  temporary 
observance,  when  the  age  of  miracles  had  passed,  and  when 
its  adnunistratiQn  had  ceased  to  copvey  its  original  and  proper 
effect* 

The  provincial  council  of  Worms  has  been  added  to  that  of 
Chalons»  as  evidence  of  this  superstition.  But  this  assembly 
affords  no  additional  testimony:  its  seventy-second  canon 
merely  embodied  Pppe  Innocent's  reply  to  Bishop  Decendus. 
The  fethers  of  Worms  only  adopted  and  repeated  his  infalli- 
bility's decision  without  preface  or  explanation.  The  subject 
was  no  better  known,  and  the  future  sacrament  had  made  no 
farther  progress  than  450  years  before,  in  the  fifth  century. 
The  unction  still  remained  a  kind  of  sacrament.  Hundreds 
of  years  had  elapsed  from  the  commencement  of  Christianity, 
nana  still  the  sacrament  was  misunderstood.  Pecentius,  Inno- 
cent, and  Bede,  i^  well  as  the  councils  of  Chalons  and  Worms, 

^  Non  Mt  parvip0ndenda  biuascemodi  medicina,  qos  anizns  corpomqLae  m^itni 
hngaoribaa.    Bin.  6.  222.    Orabb.  2.  S2S.    Labb.  9.  370. 


were  ignorant  of  the  admimsUratar,  the  ^ign^  and  the  end  of 
the  cereoioay,  which  the  Trentino  fathers  of  in&IlibLe  memory, 
pronouDced  a  trae  and  proper  sacrament,  insinuated  by  Mark, 
published  by  James,  and  instituted  by  EmmanueL 

The  history  of  this  innovation  is  easily  traced.  Extreme 
unction  in  its  present  form,  was  the  child  of  the  twel&h  cen* 
tury.  The  monuments  of  Christian  theob^  for  eleven  hun- 
dred years,  mention  no  ceremony,  which  m  its  varied  and 
unmeaning  mummery,  corresponds  with  the  unction  of  Roman- 
ism. The  patrons  of  this  superstition  have  rifled  the  annals 
of  ecclesiastical  history  for  eleven  ages»  and  have  failed  in  the 
discovery  of  either  precept  or  example  for  a  rite,  which,  they 
affirm,  was  practised  as  a  sacrament  in  every  natbn  of 
Christendom  since  the  era  of  redemption. 

The  twelfth  century,  of  which  this  filthy  ceremony  is  the 
offspring,  was  the  reign  of  iterance  and  superstition.  Science 
and  literature  seemed,  in  disgust,  to  fly  from  a  tasteless  and 
degenerated  world.  Philosophy  refused  to  shed  a  single  ray 
on  a  groveUinff  race,  who  hated  or  despised  its  light.  Immo- 
rality, as  ttsusu,  kept  pace  with  barbarism.  Moral  and  intel- 
lectual darkness  comminojled  their  clouds  around  man,  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a  night  of  concentrated  horror  and  atrocity. 
The  king  and  the  subject,  the  clergy  and  the  laity,  conspired 
against  ^  information ;  while  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  seemed 
to  withdraw  his  beams  from  a  wicked  and  a  wandering  wqrld. 

Amid  this  intellectual  and  moral  darkness,  the  apostdic  cere- 
mony, noticed  by  Mark  and  James,  degenerated,  by  accumu- 
lated innovations^  into  the  Romish  sacrament.  SuperstiUon, 
from  her  overflowing  fountain,  poured  her  copioufi  streania, 
which  mingling,  but  not  united  with  the  scriptural  s^rinS) 
formed  the  heterogeneous  and  unsightly  mass.  The  simp^ 
rite  wa^  transformed  into  the  clumsy  sacrament.  The  original 
unction,  intended  for  the  recovery  of  health  to  particular 
individuals,  continued,  while  the  ^ft  of  healing  and  the  power 
of  working  mirades  remained.  But  these,  in  process  of  time, 
ceased,  and  the  weakness  of  man  prompted  many  to  use  the 
external  rite  after  the  miraculous  power  was  suspended.  The 
patient^s  health,  not  indeed  by  the  miraculous  application  of 
the  oil,  but  by  the  ordinary  operations  of  Providence,  was 
sometimes  restored:  and  the  recovery,  in  these  cases,  was 
ascribed  to  the  ointment  But  many,  though  anointed,  died : 
and  the  observance,  in  these  instances,  though  the  body 
suffered,  was  supposed  to  be  beneficial  to  the  soul.  The 
recovery  of  health,  therefore,  was  accounted  conditional,  and 
the  good  of  the  soul  was  reckoned  certain.  Superstition,  from 
day  to  day  and  from  age  to  age,  appended  new  additions  tc 
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the  growing  ceremony.  The  episcopal  coasecrsdon  of  the  <nl 
its  indiscriminate  application  and  other  innovatioast  dictated 
by  the  demon  of  superstition,  were  snperinduced  on  the  pristine 
institution.  The  filthy  progeny  of  ignorance  and  superstition 
came,  at  last,  to  maturity.  Bernard,  Victor,  and  Lombard,  in 
the  twelfth  century,  speak  of  the  unction  of  the  sick  in  modem 
language,  enlarged,  with  the  multipUed  accessions  of  eleven 
hundred  years.  Albert,  Aquinas,  and  other  schoolmen  touched 
the  picture  with  characteristic  subtilty.  These  theobgical 
proJ€t;tors  brought  the  system  to  perfection,  and  exhibited  it  to 
the  world  in  a  finished  form.  The  novelQr,  in  1439,  was 
adopted  by  Pope  Eugenius  and  the  Florentine  council,  and 
stamped  with  the  seal  of  their  unqualified  approbation  and 
synodal  in&Uibility. 

The  subject  came  afterwards  before  the  council  of  Trent 
But  the  doctors  who  attended  that  assembly  differed,  and 
quibbled,  and  argued,  and  squabbled  on  this,  as  on  every  other 
subject  without  harmony  and  often  without  meaning.'  Each 
maintained  his  own  opinion  with  warmth  and  obstinacy.  The 
Legates,  therefore,  in  forming  the  canons,  omitted  many  of  the 
jarring  opinions  of  the  angry  theologians,  and  inserted  oidy  those 
m  which  they  agreed.  These,  the  sacred  synod  in  the  four- 
teenth session,  ratified  with  dreadful  anathemas,  discharged  from 
their  spiritual  artillery  a^inst  all  who  should  gainsay.  These 
canons,  therefore,  thou^  hardly  intelliefible,  became,  on  this 
topic  of  theology,  the  professed  standard  of  faith,  and  form  of 
external  conformity  amonff  the  patrons  of  Romanism.  The 
veering  vane  of  popery,  which  had  shifted  in  ceaseless  varia- 
tion round  all  the  points  of  the  theological  compass,  rusted,  in 
motionless  inflexibility,  during  the  long  sessions  of  the  Trentine 
congress,  and,  on  this,  as  on  every  other  topic  of  divinity,  fixed, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  modem  system  of  superstition. 

1  De  U  etoifint  nftet  1m  oontettations,  qui  lea  empeoliaiMLt  d'Atr»  tooa  Un  null 
eonlre  Im  Utlierieiii.    FaokHl.MS.    Da  Fin,  3.  4S1.    Ubb.20.  lOS. 
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nCAaB-WOKSHIF. 

TBRBI  STfTBin^-OHl  ALLOWS  THS  U9I  OP  IXAOSS—- THB  SXCOIfO  PA.TROIIlZSf 
THKIR  INPKRIOS  OR  HONORARY  WORSHIP — TBK  THIRD  FRKPIRS  TBI  SAltR 
ADORATIOH  TO  THK  RXPRKSKNTATlOff  AS  TO  THX  ORIGINAL — IHAOE-WORSHIP  A 
TARIATIOH  PROai  BCRtPTVRAL  AUTH0R1TT-^A  YARIATIOIT  PROM  X0CLB91ASTICAL 
AMTI^UITT^-HIRAGULOOS  PROOPS — ADICIBSIOirft->IirrBOI>0CTIOR  OP  IMAGES  INTO 
THE  CHURCH — THEIR  WORSHIP — IC0NOCLA8H — BTZANTINE  COUNCIL— SECOND  NI- 
CBNB  COUNCIL — WESTERN  STSTEM — CAROLINE  BOOKS— PRANKPORDIAN  COUNCIL- 
PARISIAN  OOUNCtL — BASTBRN  TARIATIONS-^PINAL  ESTABLISHMENT  OP  XDOLATRT 
BT    THEODORA. 

Bbllarmine  and  Juenin  distinguish  the  Popish  systems  on 
image-worship  into  three  classes.*  One  class  recommends  the 
use  of  images,  but  rejects  their  worship.  This  party  aflows 
the  superstition  of  Romanism,  but  forbids  its  idolatry.  A 
second  class  patronizes  both  the  use,  and  the  imperfect  or 
inferior  worship  of  these  painted  and  sculptured  representa- 
tions. This  faction  countenances  the  idolatry  as  well  as  the 
superstition.  A  third  class  prefers  the  same  adoration  to  the 
copy  as  to  the  original:  and,  therefore,  with  respect  to  the 
images  of  Grod  and  his  Son,  are  guilty  of  the  grossest  idolatry. 
The  class  that  permits  the  use  of  painted  forms  in  the  wor- 
ship of  God,  have  touched  the  subject  with  a  deceitful  pen. 
God  onW,  according  to  these  authors,  is  worshipped  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  image,  which  is  not  honoured  for  its  own  sake. 
A  picture  or  statue  is  neither  God,  the  place  of  His  residence, 
the  symbol  of  His  presence,  nor  the  seat  of  His  power-  The 
painted  or  sculptured  representation  possesses  neither  divinity 
nor  power,  and  is  the  object  of  neither  prayer  nor  confidence. 
The  suppliant  prays  not  to,  but,  before  the  eflBgy,  for  the  pur- 

eise  of  nxing  his  thoughts  and  preventing  distraction  of  mind, 
e  ofiers  no  adoration  to  the  work  of  the  pencil  or  the  chisel, 
as  if  it  were  substituted  for  God.  The  supplication  is  ad- 
dressed not  to  the  material  representation,  but  to  the  person 
represented.  The  likeness,  tne  production  of  the  painter  or 
the  statuary,  is  a  mere  memorial  of  the  original,  as  a  portrait  is 

1  Bell,  ti  20     Jaenm,  4.  414. 
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of  a  friend.  The  .sensible  resemblance,  in  the  one  casei 
awakens  friendship  :  and,  in  the  other,  kindles  devotion,  assists 
the  memory,  and  communicates  instruction.  The  copy  raises 
the  soul,  in  holy  gratitude  and  piety,  to  the  great  exemplar,  as 
time,  painted  with  its  hour-glass,  reminds  the  spectator  of  its 
motion  and  fleetness.^ 

Pictures,  in  this  system,  are  tiie  books  of  the  unlearned, 
which,  in  the  unlettered  mind,  awaken  trains  of  holy  thought 
and  meditation.  The  effigy  or  painting,  which,  in  this  manner, 
is  the  book  of  the  ilhterate,  is  ajbso  the  ornament  of  the  temple. 
These  partizans  of  modem  refinement  seldom  use  the  term 
worship  or  adoration,  but  honour,  esteem,  homage,  respect,  or 
veneration.  These  allow  no  more  respect  for  the  material 
form,  than  a  Jew  would  feel  for  the  ark,  or  the  altar,  or  a 
Christian  for  the  Bible  or  the  sacramental  elements.* 

Such,  on  this  topic,  is  the  refined  system  of  many,  and  among 
the  rest,  of  Thomassin,  Bossuet,  Alexander,  Juenin,  Du  Pin, 
Gother,  Challenor,  and  Lanciano.  Statements  of  this  kind  are 
very  convenient  in  the  kingdoms  of  Protestantism  and  safety ; 
but  the  authors  were  prudent  in  publishing  their  opinions  at  a 
respectful  distance  from  Spain,  Portugal,  Goa,  and  the  inqui- 
sition. 

The  second  class  honour  images  with  an  inferior  or  imperfect 
worship.  These,  however,  offer  no  Latria  or  supreme  adora- 
tion to  the  pencilled  resemblance.  This  homage,  they  ascribe 
only  to  the  Almighty.  But  the  copy,  tliey  contend,  is  entitled 
to  veneration,  on  account  of  its  dedication  and  similarity  to  the 

Srototyj)e.  This  worship,  Bellarmine  calls  imperfect,  and 
uenin  internal  or  absolute.  This  faction  include  a  numerous 
6 arty  in  the  Romish  communion,  among  whom  are  Bellarmine, 
>aronius,  Estius,  Godeau,  and  Spondanus.^ 
This  class,  Bellarmine  has  shewn,  maintain  the  same  system 
as  the  second  Nicene  council.  The  Niceans  represented  images 
as  holy,  communicating  holiness,  and  entitled  to  the  same  vene- 
ration as  the  gospels.  The  infallible  synod  also  condemned 
those  who  usedpictures  only  for  assisting  the  memory,  and  not 
for  adoration.* 

The  Trentine  professed  to  follow  the  Nicene  council.  The 
former,  however,  seems  on  this  subject  to  have  modified,  if  not 
contradicted  the  latter.     The  Niceans  characterized  images  as 

^  Non  qaod  credatar  inesse  aliqaa  DivinitaB  yel  virtoSi  yel  quod  ab  eis  nl 
■liquid  petendmn,  vol  quod  fidncia  in  imaginibuB  sit  figenda.    Labb.  20.  171. 

BeU.  II.  20.  Juenm,  4.  415.  OoUier,  e.  1.  Bom.  $.  4.  Fleuiy,  197.  OhA 
Ion.  c.  27. 

*  Qodeaa,  5.  13.  Crabb.  3.  748.  Personne  n'adore  le  bois.  On  adore  Dieo,  et 
en  on  oartain  aeoB,  on  n'adore  quo  lai  seul.    Bossuet,  Op.  1.  445,  448 

s  Bell.  II.  20, 25.    Godeau,  5.  512.     Labb.  8.  700. 

4  Du  Pin,  2.  42.    BeU.  II.  21.    Bin.  5.  530. 


holy,  while  the  Treatioe  accounted  iheae  pewted  and  sculp- 
tared  formB  void  of  aiiy  virtueu  The  worship  and  adoration 
of  the  Nicene  assembly  ai^,  in  the  oaoons  of  Trent,  reduced  to 
honour  and  veneration.  The  Latin  synod,  which  met  after  the 
reformadoo,  had^  in  son»e  oDeasmne,  to  follow  the  advanced 
state  of  literature  etnd  philosophy,  and  to  present  a  more  rational 
view  of  the  subject  than  the  Grecian  convention,  which  issued 
its  decisions  in  an  agp  of  barbarism  and  superstition. 

The  third  class  prefer  the  same  adoration  to  the  repiesentar 
lion  as  to  the  represented*  The  copy,  tpken  in  connexion  with 
the  pattern,  is,  according  to  these  authors,  entitled  to  equal 
veneration,  as  the  royal  robe,  which  adorns  a  king,  shajres  the 
honours  of  ma^sty.  The  likeness  of  God  or  his  Son,  in  mental 
conjunction  with  the  original,  is  therefore  the  object  of  Latria 
or  divine  adoration.  The  effigy  of  Lady  Majry  is  to  receive 
Hyperdulia  or  intermediate  worship ;  wbUe  the  statue  of  the 
saint  or  the  martyr  can  claim  only  Dulia  or  inferior  honour 
and  veneration*  This  honour,  however^  is  only  relative* 
Bellarmine,  entangled  in  the  intricacy  and  absurdity  of  his 
statements  on  this  topic,  extricates  himself  by  hair-breadth  and 
unintelligible  distinctions.  This  is  the  system  of  Aquinas, 
Cajetan,  Bonaventure,  Antoninus,  Turrecrema,  Turrian» 
YasqueZ)  and  the  schoolmen.^ 

The  Ilomish  communion,  in  general,  ascribes  supreme  wor- 
ship to  the  cross.  Aquinas,  with  the  utmost  perspicuity  and 
without  any  equivocation,  attributes  Latria  or  sovereign  wor- 
ship to.  the  cross  as  weU  as  to  our  Lord's  image*  According  to 
the  An^^ehc  doctor, '  the  cross  is  to  be  worsbipjped  with  Latria, 
which  is  also  to  be  addressed  to  Jesus  and  his  image.'*  The 
schoolmen,  in  general,  supported  the  same  system,  and  main- 
tained that '  Latrian  adoration  is  due  to  the  holy  cross  and  to 
the  image  of  ImmanueL' 

Similar  idolatry  is  enqouraged  in  the  Roman  pontifical,  mis- 
sal, breviary,  and  processional*  Tb^  Pontifical  expressly  de^ 
olares  that  <  Latna  is  due  to  the  oross*'  Divine  worship,  in 
this  manner,  is  addressed  to  a  wooden  deity.  The  missal, 
published  by  the  authority  of  Pius,  Clement,  and  Urban,  enjoins, 
*  The  clergy  and  laity  on  bended  knees  to  adore  the  cross. 
The  whole  choir,  in  the  mean  time,  sing,  *  Thy  cross,  O  Lord, 
we  adore ;  for  by  the  wood  of  the  cross,  the  whole  world  i^ 
filled  with  joy.'  The  breviary,  revised  and  corrected  also  by 
pontifical  authority,  contains  the  following  hymns  and  petitions, 

1  BeU.  n.  20.    Jaemn,  4.  414.    Aqvbi.  ifi  t5.  lY.  P.  140. 

Badem  adoratione,  qua  adoratoi^  protDtApun,  adorandum  eaMimaginem  ejnsc 
ct  uc  \m%gp  Chrud  ot  Doi  adoranda  est  latriA.    Paber,  1.  121.    Dena,  5.  3S,  i&» 

•Saint  Thomaa  attribne  4  la  Orniz,  le  oalte  da  Latria,  qid  art  la  eiiha  aq^raHM. 
Boaaaet,  Oemrrea,  1.  44S. 
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dup{)licating  the  cxods  for  righteonsness,  pardon,  and  saivatknk 

*  Hail,  O  cross,  our  only  hope :  increase  righteousness  to  the 
pious  and  bestow  pardon  on  the  guil^.  Save  the  present 
assembly,  met  this  aay  for  thy  praise.  O  venerable  cross,  that 
has  procured  salvation  for  the  wretched.  Thy  cross,  O  Lord, 
we  adore,  and  we  commemorate  thy  glorious  passion.'  Similar 
prayers  are  found  in  the  processionsJ,  edited  by  Urban,  Inno- 
cent, Alexander,  and  Clement:  and  stronger  language  of 
adoration  could  not  be  addressed  to  Ood.'  This  homage  and 
these  requests,  offered  to  the  wood  and  accompanied  with  all 
the  mummery  of  bowing,  kissing,  kneeling,  lighting,  incensing, 
and  prostration,  are  nothing  less  than  bare^faced  idolatry, 
exhibited  in  noon-day  without  a  shadow  to  screen  its  nakedness 
or  defonnity. 

Bossuet  indeed  would  excuse  the  impiety,  by  representing 
the  cross,  though  made  of  wood  and  so  denominated,  as  a 
poetical  expression  or  figurative  language  for  Immanuel,  who 
suffered  crucifixion.  The  adoration,  therefore,  on  the  occasion, 
is,  it  would  appear,  only  metaphorical  idolatry.  This,  no  doubt, 
was  a  happy  discoveiy.  The  learned  bishop,  by  his  superior 
discernment,  might  see  how  lifeless  timber  could,  by  a  trope, 
be  transubstantiated  into  the  living  Saviour.  He  might  plaster 
his  conscience  and  display  his  ingenuity,  by  such  Evasion  or 
subterfuge.  But  the  unlettered  worshipper  might  have  less 
refinement,  and  possess  less  acquaintance  with  figures  of  speech 
and  license  of  poetry.  The  metaphor  might,  to  the  people,  be 
hard  of  digestion.  A  plain  man  might,  in  his  simplicity,  think 
that  wood,  though  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  is  wood,  and  not 
Jehovah.  i 

The  many  kinds  of  worship,  ascribed  to  images  by  Romish 
doctors,  shew  their  disagreement,  shuffling,  and  difficulty,  as 
well  as  the  absurdity  of  their  system.  Latria,  Dulia,  Hyper- 
dulia,  sovereign,  supreme,  divine,  subordinate,  inferior,  impro- 

f)er,  relative,  outward,  reductive,  analogical,  accidental,  imper- 
fect and  honorary  worship,  all  these  epithets  and  distinctions 
and  many  more,  have  been  used  by  Romish  theologians,  to 

>  Cmx  Chriati  est  iidoranda  adoratidnd  Latrie.  Aqoin.  III.  25.  iv.  Badem  rev^ 
rentia  ezhibeatar  imaffini  Chriitl  et  ipsi  Ckristo;  ejus  itna^  ait  adaratione  latrie 
•doraada.    Aqoinas.  III.  Q.  25.  art.  III.  P.  140. 

Scholaaticoa  illoa,  qai  Cbristi  imagini,  atqofe  sanctisaiinae  cmci  Latnae  CDltnm 
tribnendum  ease.    Spoo.  7S7.  VII.  ^ 

Cmx  Legati  ApoatoUoi  erit  ad  dartroio,  quia  Latria  ilU'debetiir.    Pan.  Rom.  205 
Clerici  et  laici,  ter  gembna  flexie  enicein  adorant.    Proper  Ugaom,  gundium  m 
udverso  mondo.    Blin.  Bom.  157.  158. 

O  Qnix,  9Y9  apea  m^a^  . 
Aojse  piia  japUtiam, 
Betsque  dooa  veniam. 

•  Salve  praeaeotem  eatorvam,  In  tuia  hodie  laadibus  coogregatem.  O  cmx  rene* 
imbilia  i^ua  aalatem  attoluti  miaeria.    Brev.  Rom.  982,  983,    Prooeaa.  Bom,  306* 
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evade  diflKcul^  or  explain  nonsease.  These»  they  wield  T(dtb 
eaual  resolution  and  fury  against  heretics  and  against  each 
odien  The  popish  advocate  finds  himself  opposed  to  the 
ancients,  and  exposed  to  their  heaviest  aitiUery.  But  he  escapes 
by  a  distinction.  His  system  differs  from  some  Pope  or  council. 
But  all  is  reconciled  by  the  mediation  of  some  lucky  epithet  or 
some  useful  discrimination :  and  these  are  numerous  and  ready 
on  every  occasion  of  difficulty. 

Such,  on  this  topic,  is  the  unity  of  Romanism.  Its  councils 
and  doctors,  like  the  workmen  of  Babel  at  the  confusion  of . 
speech,  are  unintelligible  and  contradictory.  Paj>al  theologians 
and  schoolmen,  for  the  purpose  of  reconciling  their  jarring  sys- 
tems, have  recourse  to  hair-breadth  distinctions,  which  involve 
their  works  in  midnight  obscurity.  The  discrepancy  of  their 
councils  is  augmented  by  the  war  of  commentators^  who  rival 
each  other  in  nonsense  and  hostility. 

Image  worship,  in  aU  its  forms,  is  a  variation  from  scriptural 
authority,  and  from  Jewish  and  Christian  antiquity.  The  Jewish 
theology  and  usage  excluded  all  pencilled,  graven,  and  sculp- 
tured representations.  The  God  of  the  Hebrews,  in  the  second 
commandment,  which  many  popish  catechisms  have  prudently 
omitted,  forbids  making  and  adoring  the  likeness  of  any  thing 
in  heaven  or  earth.  The  Jewish  legislator,  actuated  by  inspira- 
tion, cautioned  Israel  against  the  formation  of  any  gravgp  or 
stony  effigy,  for  the  purpose  of  bowing  down  to  such  a  senseless 
statue.  He  warned  the  Jews  against  shaping  the  likeness  of 
any  beast,  fowl,  fish,  or  reptile,  and  against  worsbippiog  the 
sun,  moon,  or  stars  of  heaven.^  Perversity  itself,  one  would 
think,  could  scarcely  misunderstand  or  misrepresent  langua^, 
which  possesses  such  perspicuity  t^nd  precision.  The  interdic- 
tion comprehends  every  likeness  or  offigy,  which,  if  worshipped » 
become  m  a  scriptural  sense  an  idol.  ' 

Pope  Adrian,  the  second  Nicene  co^mctl,  and  many  moderns, 
have  pretended  to  find  examples  of  their  system  in  the  cherubim 
and  brazen  serpent.  But  these,  unhappily  for  the  Romish 
theology,  were  neither  images  of  saints  nor  objects  of  worship. 
The  cherubim  overshadowed  the  mercy-seat  in  the  inner  court 
of  the  temple,  where  they  were  not  even  seen,  and,  if  possible, 
still  less  worshipped  by  the  Hebrews.  No  evidence  of  their 
adoration  indeed  has  been  attempted,  Adrian  and  the  Niceans, 
as  an  evidence  of  their  infallibility,  have,  in  this  case,  substitu- 
ted an  assumption  for  proof.  Aquinas,  Vasquez,  Lorin,  Azorius, 
and  Visorius,  Popish  theologians,  admit  that  no  adoration  was 
addressed  to  the  cherubim.* 

>  Leviticus  xxvi.  1.     Deateronomy  ir.  15. 

•  Seraphim  wm.  ponebaatar  ad  cnltam,  Aqniiii  1.  SSS.  Ltbb.  8. 139a  Orabb. 
t.  48Q.    A]fiX.14.  580.    Belt  U.  IS. 
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I'he  bfa2ea  sei^nt,  typi<;al  of  the  healingf  Emmanuel,  coald 
not  be  the  image  of  a  beautifiil  saint  A  serpent  could  not  re* 
sembte '  the  baaian  face  divine**  The  beauty  of  the  one  could 
not  be  represented  by  the  other's  deformity,  which  is  calcula- 
ted to  excite  horror  ratbef  than  veneration.  Serpentine  subtflty 
presents  a  contrast  rather  than  a  similarity  to  the  holy  men  and 
womeUf  especially  to  the  latter,  raised  to  the  honour  of  Roman 
canonization.  These,  characterized,  as  all  know,  by  innocence 
and  purity,  are  a  foil  to  an  animal  distinguished  by  its  noxious- 
ness and  deceit. 

The  Jews,  immured  in  barbarism,  had  established,  it  would 
seem,  no  manufactory  of  saints  simUar  to  the  Roman  process, 
which  has  been  so  useful  in  the  days  of  modem  improvement 
and  popeiy.  The  Hebrews  were  cJlowed  to  pass  to  heaven  or 
purgatory  without  any  apotheosis  or  beatification.  The  serpent, 
which  the  Jewish  legislator  made  of  brass,  was  exposed  to  the 
view  of  Israel,  but  never  recommended  to  their  adoration.  No 
insinuation  of  the  kind  is  found  in  all  the  inspired  canon.  The 
Hebrews  indeed^  prone,  like  modem  papists,  to  idolatry,  began, 
in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  to  bum  incense  to  that  monument  of 
Jewish  antiquity.  But  the  Jewish  sovereign,  moved,  like  the 
Emperors,  Leo,  Constantine,  and  Theophilus,  with  holy  ardour 
for  the  honour  of  God,  shattered  the  object  of  idolatry  into 
fraOTaents.* 

Gregory  the  Second  represents  Ozias,  who  lived  ek;hty-four 
years  before  the  event  and  was  great  grand-father  to  tlezekiah, 
as  the  breaker  of  the  brazen  serpent.  Ozias,  says  the  pontiff 
to  the  emperor,  was  your  brother  and  displayed  the  same  perti- 
nacity. His  holiness,  having  spent  in  worshipping  images  the 
time,  which  he  should  have  cfevoted  to  the  reading  of  the  Bible, 
was  ignorant  that  the  breaking  of  Ae  serpent  *  was  right  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord.*  His  InfeUibility  also  makes  *  David  bring 
tTO  brazen  serpent  and  ttte  holy  arx  into  the  Jewish  temple, 
though  the  Heorcw  monarch,  as  all  except  his  holiness  knew, 
died  before  the  erection  of  that  sacred  edifice  which  was  built 
by  Solomon.**  This  was  very  clever  in  his  holiness,  and  a 
fine  specimen  of  this  terrestrial  god's  infallibiKty.  Few,  it  is 
probable,  could  have  effected  such  an  achievement.  His 
supremacy,  in  his  unerring  wisdom,  should  ha^e  explained  the 
means  by  which,  with  so  great  fecility,  he  conveyed  the  serpent 
and  the  ark  into  a  house  that  was  a  non-entity.  He  should 
have  described  the  manner  and  wonderful  machinery,  which 
deposiced  the  two  Jewish  implemedts  whh  so  much  safety  in 


1  2  Kings,  zvm.  4. 

*  mmn  Mfp#atoBl , ^ 

Greg,  in  Labb.  8.  658.    Bin.  5.  505.    Chion.  iXfk  28;  «t  zzviL  8.  zJtnii,  27 


*  mum  MfMntoBl  MUlctiiMtai  DMA,  nan  enm  arcn  mttfte  in  tMnltna  inredt. 
'    ^abb.  8. 65S     ~'     ^"  -- 
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OD  unbailt  fabric  and  under  an  unfermed  roof.  Oregofy  was 
a  valuable  head  of  the  church,  a  precious  vicar-general  of  6od| 
and  a  useful  teacher  of  all  Christians.  His  infalhbility,  notwith- 
standing these  and  many  other  blunders  of  his  own,  had  the 
hardihood  to  upbraid  the  eraperor  Leo  with  his  ignorance  and 
stupidity.  Having  characterized  the  emperor  as  a  mere  ninny, 
his  holiness,  in  his  sacerdotal  modesty  and  Christian  humility, 
represented  himself  as  *  an  earthly  deity.* 

Image  worship  is  a  variation  from  the  Christian  as  well  as 
fiom  the  Jewish  revelation.  The  superstition  receives  no  coun- 
tenance from  the  monuments  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity.  Pope 
Adrian,  in  a  letter  read  and  approved  in  the  second  Nicene 
council,  could  muster  only  one  quotation  in  the  New  Testament 
in  favour  of  idolatry  ;  and  this,  his  infallibility  was  obliged  to 
pervert  to  make  it  answer  his  purpose.  Jacob,  according  to 
his  holiness,  followed  by  the  Rhemists,  *  adored  the  top  of  his 
rod.'  The  patriarch,  on  this  supposition,  must  through  age 
have  been  doting.  His  adoration,  if  his  in&llibility  and  the 
Rhemists  were  not  mistaken,  was  addressed  to  a  very  humble 
deity ;  and  was  certainly  the  offspring  of  bad  taste  as  well  as 
little  sense.  Adrian,  to  maintain  a  silly  system,  makes  an  idiot 
of  Jacob.  All,  however,  is  the  effect  of  mistranslation  and 
misrepresentation.  The  patriarch  was  not  a  fool ;  but  the 
Pope,  supported  in  the  rear  by  the  Nicene  council  and  the 
Rhemish  annotators,  was  a  knave.  Hoary  Israel,  worn  out 
with  age  and  infirmity,  leaned  on  his  staff,  whilst,  in  faith,  he 
adored  God  and  blessed  the  sons  of  Joseph.  The  pontiff,  the 
Niceans,  and  the  Rhemists,  unfaithful  to  the  original,  have, 
with  unblushing  impudence  and  perversity,  omitted  the  pre- 
position, and,  m  consequence,  made  the  Hebrew  prophet 
worship  the  worthless  wood,  the  produce  of  the  soil.  The 
Rhemists  besides  have,  with  shameless  effrontery,  accused  the 
Protestants  of  mistranslation  and  corruption  of  the  Greek, 
which  contains  the  preposition.* 

The  Niceans,  varying  on  this  topic  from  fact  and  reason,  vary 
also  from  themselves.  Having  made  the  patriart^h  worship  a 
walking-stick,  the  infallible  famers  wfaeefea  to  the  right  about, 
and  denied  point-blank  that  bis  adoration  was  acfdiessed  to  the 
wood.  Jacob,  says  Adrian  approved  by  the  Niceans,  worship 
ped  not  the  stick,  but  Joseph.^    The  unerring  synods  in  sheer 

^  Jacob  Bammitatem  virgpa  filii  Joseph  deosculatoi  est. '  Labb«  S.  754.  Bin.  5. 
658.    Hebrewfl^  xi.  21. 

*  Non  quod  virgam  illam,  sad  tenentem  earn,  in  tignnm  dilectioiiiB,  adoravit. 
Crabb.  2.  480. 

Lignum  non  adontvit,  ted  per  lignum,  Joaeph.    Labb.  9.  lt<N). 

Jacob,  in  Kimmitate  virg»  Joaepn  adorasse  dicitor,  mm  lone  Hgno  ilitim  cnltam 
exhibonn.    Labb.  8. 14S3. 
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contradiction)  proceeded,  on  the  same  subject  and  nearly  it 
the  same  breath,  both  to  affirm  and  deny. 

The  Rbemists  on  this  point  vary  from  the  Niceans,  who  had 
differed  from  themselves.  Toe  former  make  the  Jewish  seer 
worship  the  end  of  a  rod.  The  latter  affirm  that  his  adoration 
was  addressed  to  his  son ;  though,  soaring  nobly  above  all  con- 
sistency,  they  had,  in  the  preceding  sentence,  represented  a 
walking-staff  as  the  object  of  his  homage.  Agreed  in  imputing 
idolatry  to  Jacob,  these  two  interpreters  differ  in  attemptmg  to 
account  for  the  impiety.  Jacob,  say  the  Nioeans,  acted  from 
regard  to  his  son  and  a  partiality  to  the  staff,  which,  these 
feSiers  discovered  by  their  infalhbility  belonged  to  Joseph* 
The  patriarch,  say  the  Rhemists,  was  moved  by  a  veneration 
for  the  rod,  which,  the  sage  annotators  discovered  without 
any  infallibility,  perfigured  the  sceptre  and  kingdom  of  the 
Messiah.^ 

The  council  and  the  annotators,  jsu'ring  in  this  way  with  one 
another,  gainsay  the  ablest  Jewish  translators,  Christian  fathers, 
and  Popish  commentators.  The  English  Protestant  transla- 
tion agrees  with  those  of  Aquilai,  Symmachus,  and  the  Targums 
of  Onkelos  and  Jerusalem.*  Aquiia,  Symmachus  and  Onkelos, 
in  Ori^en,  Calmet,  and  Walton,  render  the  parallel  passage  in 
Genesis,  'Israel,  worshipped,  turning  towards  the  head  of  his 
couch.'  According  to  tne  Targum  qf  Jerusalem,  'Jacob 
praised  God  on  his  bed.' 

The  Popish  version,  varying  from  the  Jewish  critics  Aquiia, 
Symmachus,  and  Onkelos,  varies  also  from  the  Christian 
fathers,  Jerome,  Augustine,  Theodoret,  and  a  Parisian  synod.* 
Jerome  translates  the  Hebrew,  '  Israel,  turning  to  the  head  of 
the  bed,  adored  God-*  According  to  the  comment  of  Augus- 
tine on  Paul's  words  taken  from  the  Septuagint,  "Jacob, 
leaning  on  the  end  of  his  staff,  worshipped  God."  Theodoret*s 
interpretation  is  similar  to  Augustine's.  Israel,  according  to 
this  expositor  on  Genesis,  'worshipped,  reclining  his  head  on 
his  staff  which  he  held  in  his  n^ht  hand.'  The  Parisian 
council's  interpretation  in  824,  coincides  with  that  of  Jerome, 
Augustine,  and  Theodoret. 

The  second  synod  of  Nice  and  the  translators  of  Rheims, 
differiag  from  Jerome,  Augustine,  and  Theodoret,  difibr  also 

I  Crabb,  2.  480.    Bhem.  on  Heb.  zi.  31. 

*  JJpoatxwtjatp  lopaalK  §tt^  tfjv  xc^cAjp  ^f  sdh^t*     Aqofl.  in  Ori^.  Hex.  1.  SS. 
Hfioafxvmjftv  lopaajk  tftt  Ho  axpop  t^i  tOMnjf*    Orig.  Hex.  1.  52.  Calm.  23. 

742.     Walton,  6.  8. 

*  Adoravit  Israel,  convenns  ad  Idctoli  capat.    Jerom.  1.  52. 

Be  incHoTait  ad  Denm  adonndam,  id  uliqae  feciaw  anper  cacmnen  Tirgas  tarn 
qnam  sic  ferebat,  nt  aaper  earn,  capat  inclinando  adoraret.    Aug.  3.  418. 
llpotfcxvnftfif  tHttO^trnf  t%  pafitti  tfpf  mt^Ajfr.    Theodoret,  1.  71. 
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frooi  the  learned  traQslators  Simon,  Capellas,  Houbigant, 
Uasselan,  Csesaraus,  Vatablus,  Pagnin,  ana  Montanus,  as  well 
as  from  the  Syriac,  Samaritan,  amd  Vulgate.  All  these  represent 
Jacob  £18  worshipping,  leaning  on  the  nead  of  his  staff  or  bed. 
The  Vulgate  of  Genesis,  faithful  to  the  Hebrew,  inserts  the 
preposition:  and  the  Douay  translators  accordingly  have 
foUowed  the  Latin,  and  allowed  the  patriarch  to  adore,  not  a 
rod,  but  Jehovah.  The  prepositbn,  which  is  found  in  the- 
Greek  Septuagint  cited  by  Paul,  is  now  omitted  in  the  Latin 
of  the  Vulgate ;  though  used  in  the  days  of  Augustine  in  some 
of  the  more  correct  manuscripts.^ 

The  Niceans  and  Rhemists,  clashing  with  other  expositorar 
and  translators,  disagree  with  the  ablest  Popish  commentators, 
such  as  Bede,  Lyra,  Erasmus,  Quesnel,  ana  Cahnet,  who  per^ 
rnit  Jacob  to  worship  the  Almighty.*    The  patriarch,  says  Bede, 

*  adored  God.'  According  to  Lyra, '  Israel,  being  old,  held  a 
staff  on  which  he  reclined  m  adormg  God*  The  meaning  is  not» 
that  he  adored  the  top  of  his  staff;  but  that  he  adored  God» 
leaning  on  the  top  of  his  staff.'     Christians, 'Says'  Erasmus, 

*  abhorred,  at  that  time,  the  adoration  of  any  created  object,  and 
kept  this  honour  only  for  God.  Jacob,  says  Quesnel,  *  wor-* 
shipped  God,  leaning  on  his  staff.'  The  Jewish  prophet,  says 
the  learned  and  judicious  Calmet,  *  adored  God,  supported  on. 
the  end  of  his  staff.  He  leaned  his  head  on  his  staff  to  worship 
God.' 

Pope  Gregory,  who  had  made  Ozias  break  the  brazen  serpent 
before  he  was  born,  and  David  bring  it  into  the  temple  before 
it  was  built,  discovered  another  argument  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Jesus  said,  "  where  the  carcass  is,  there  will  the  eagles 
be  gathered."  The  Lord,  says  Gregory,  was  the  carcass. 
The  eagles  were  men  of  piety,  who,  according  to  his  infallibility, 
flew  aloft  like  eagles  to  Jerusalem,  and  pourtrayed  Jesus,  James, 
Stephen,  and  the  martyrs.'  The  portraits,  taken  as  they  were 
from  real  life,  being  exhibited  to  the  whole  world,  men,  engaged 
by  the  holy  representations,  forsook  the  worship  of  Satan  for 
the  worship  of  these  striking  likenesses  of  Jesus,  James,  and 

>  Alex.  14.  753.  Simon,  in  Loco.  Calm.  23.  742.  Estios,  2.  1049.  Hoabig. 
1. 155.    Montan.  1.  60.    WoIUm,  1.  214.    Aug.  3.  418. 

*  Adoravit  Deom.    Beda,  6.  Sll. 

Quia  erat  senez,  habebat  baculum,  saper  hnjas  sammitatem  nitebatur,  in  ado 
fftodo  Deum.  Uade  nun  est  intelligendom,  quod  odoravit  sammitatem  \irgm  val 
bacali,  aed  adoravit  Deum,  inniztu  mper  bacnlmn.    Lyra,  5.  156. 

In  tantum,  eo  tempore,  abhorrebant  ab  adorandis  ulis  rebm  creati%  soli  Dao, 
koc  honoris  Bervantes.    Eraam.  6.  1015. 

n  adora  Diea,  appQy6  nir  la  baton.    Qaemel,  4.  333. 

II  adora  Dieu,  appaj^  siu*  rextremit^  de  aon  baton.  II  pencha  la  tAte  aor  aoa 
baton  poor  adorer  Diea.    Oalmet,  23.  741. 

*  ChriftuB  antem  cadaver.  Aqailaa,  in  sablime  Tolantea,  religion  nmt  bominas 
T^b.  8.  655,770.    Bin.  5.  503.    Matt  zziy.  28. 
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Stephen*  This  was  very  sensible  in  the  Ticar-general  of  God, 
and  makes  the  thing  very  clear.  Some  heretical  critics,  indeed, 
who  are  too  officious,  have  wondered  how  the  supreme  pontiff 
obtained  his  infbmiatjon ;  while  many  have  had  the  temerity 
to  hinc  that  the  proselytism,  on  this  supposition,  was  only  from 
one  kind  of  idolatry  to  another.  Some,  too,  supposing  through 
ignorance  or  mistake  that  the  world  was  converted  by  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel,  have  questioned  the  use  of  images  in 
the  important  work.  But  these  heretics,  always  meddling  and 
troublesome,  have,  in  these  insinuations,  shewn,  as  usual,  their 
insufferable  impertinence.  The  second  Nicene  council, on  tiieae 
kinds  of  topics,  deprecated,  in  their  usual  prudence,  all  narrow 
anft  unnecessaiy  scrutiny.  The  Roman  nierarch's  exposition 
contains  a  momentous  discovery,  which,  in  importance  and 
utility,  rivals  those  of  Montanus,  Swedenboig,  and  Soutfacott, 
and  must  have  been  very  satisfactory  to  himself  and  his  fiiends. 
His  infallibility's  comment  is  like  the  raving  of  a  man  who  is 
crazy,  and  who  has  escaped  fiom  the  responsibility  which  might 
be  supposed  to  attend  on  sani^  of  intellect.  The  pontiff's 
interpretation  presents  an  unequalled  specimen  of  jargon.  The 
fether  and  teacher  of  all  Christians,  on  this  occasion,  has  carried 
nonsense  to  a  state  of  unqualified  p^fection  which  fears  no 
hvaliy. 

Such  is  the  specimen  of  arguments,  lor  this  system,  taken 
from  the  Bible  and  founded  on  Scriptural  authority.  Many 
others  of  the  same  kind  end  equally  silly  might  be  producedf. 
But  the  Nicene  logic,  if  it  deserve  the  name,  is  unworthy  of 
repetition.  The  reasoning;  resembles  the  mockery  of  a  Swift  or 
some  other  satirist,  who,  in  a  keen  vein  of  irony,  exposed  the 
cause  which  he  pretended  to  advocate.  Oregory,  Aorian,  and 
the  Nicene  council,  it  would  seem,  wished  to  excite  a  laugh  at 
their  own  expense. 

Symbolic^  worship  is  a  variation  fiom  ecclesiastical  antiquity, 
as  well  as  from  Scriptural  authority.  The  early  fathers,  copy«* 
ing  the  example  of  loe  Jewish  prophets  aiul  Ctuistian  apostles, 
exploded  the  impiety  from  their  system.  These  disclaimed  the 
worship  of  ima^s  as  the  invention  of  Satan,  injurious  to  devo- 
tion, and  deceiuul,  as  books  for  the  unlearned,  as  monitors  for 
the  memory,  or  aids  for  piety. 

The  partisans  of  emblematic  worship,  driven  fix>m  the  fort* 
ress  of  Scriptural  authority  and  authentic  history,  have  in*-' 
trenched  themselves  behind  the  wonders  of  legendary  tales  and 
miraculous  testimony.  Fabrications  and  miracles  have,  in  the 
absence  of  Scriptural  and  historical  evidence,  been  sought  ibr 
the  support  of  a  system  inconiustent  with  reason  and  Kevekt* 
tion.    The  second  Nicene  coancU  collected  a  vast  accumulation 
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Hit  this  rubbish,  and  hav6  been  feUowed  in  modem  times  hj 
Baronins,  Bellarmine,  Btnins,  Turriano,  Maimbourg,  and 
Alexander,  who  have  tranacribed  the  fictions  and  emblazoned 
die  *  hring  wonders'  of  fivagrins,  Nicephonis,  Damascen,  and 
Theodoras.  A  few  of  these  will  shew  the  ignomnce  and 
credulity  of  the  ancient  and  modem  patmns  of  idoktty. 

The  portrait  of  Jesus,  sent  to  Abgaras,  King  of  Edessat 
claims  the  first  place.  His  Edessan  majesty,  it  seems,  sent 
Ananias  to  Judea  to  draw  the  Messiah's  likeness.  This  task 
the  artist  attempted,  but  could  not  perform,  on  account  of  the 
splendour  which  radiated  from  Emmanuel's  countenance. 
Beeiuj^  the  painter's  embarrassment,  Jesus  washed  his  &ce, 
and,  in  a  muraculous  manner,  impressed  his  sacred  and  divine 
likeness  on  a  linen  cloth,  which,  with  the  politest  attention,  he 
handed  to  Ananias.  The  Son  of  Ood,  says  Pope  Oresory, 
sent  Abgaras  his  glorious  bccy  which  flie  sovereign  of  Edessa 
worshipped  with  great  devotion.'  This  portrait,  wonderful  to 
tell,  the  work  of  no  mortal  pencil,  the  creatkm  of  the  Divine 
original,  was  left  during  a  teaious  lapse  of  five  hundred  yearsi 
to  slumber  on  the  niche  of  a  wall,  from  which,  after  long  obiir- 
ion;  it  was  released  by  the  hand  of  superstition  or  creduli^« 
The  unpencilled  picture,  made  withoot  hands,  became  the 
palladium  of  the  nation's  safety,  and  delivered  the  Edessant 
firom  the  arms  of  the  Persians.  The  silly  fiibrication,  in  realirfr, 
unknown  in  the  days  of  Eusebius,  was  the  invention  of  the 
sixth  century.  The  Syrian  legend,  which  adorned  the  annab 
of  superstition  and  credulity,  constituted  the  panoply  of  Oregory, 
Damascen,  and  the  second  Nicene  council. 

Images  of  lady  Maxy,  as  well  as  of  her  son,  adorned  the  alter 
and  edified  the  mithful.  Arnold,  it  seems,  in  his  pere^natiooe 
in  Palestine,  saw  an  extraordinary  likeness  of  her  ladysmp.  Thie 
portrait  had  been  drawn  on  wood,  which  afterwand,  wonderful 
to  tell,  was  transformed  into  human  mould  and  assumed  a  living 
form  and  substance.  Flesh  grew  over  the  wood  of  the  tableti 
and  over  the  colours  of  the  pencil.'  The  incarnated  paiotinff 
began  to  emit  a  flagrant  oil,  wfaicfa  healed  the  disorders  of  aS 
kinds  of  men,  Christians,  Jews,  and  Saracens.  The  medicinel 
fluid  continued,  from  age  to  age,  to  flow  without  anjr  dimino* 
tion  either  in  quantity  or  efiect 

John,  who  was  a  liermit  and  who  lived  in  a  cave  in  Palestine, 
twenty  miles  from  Jeruwlem,  worshipped  an  imaee  of  lady 
Mary  with  her  son  in  her  arms,  bemre  which,  in  his  cell,  m 


1  Stoem  «t  glorioMMi  iMiem  taam  wi  mm  mUt    Gmk.  «d  Laob    Labb.  ti 
655.    SpoQ.  31.  XXIU.    Bvag.  IV.  27.    Cedreo.  1,  140.    Bin.  5.  716. 

*  Pictura  laper  ligmim  est  mcMmata,  et  oleam  maziiiie  odorifemm  eiidUms 
OMpk.    ependMuSrOLlX. 
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kept  a  candle  always  burning.    The  solitary  made  frequent 

Jieregrinations  to  Sina,  to  the  gre»t  desert,  and  to  Jerusalem, 
br  the  important  purpose  of  adoring  the  holy  cross.  He  was 
also  a  great  votary  of  the  martyrs ;  and  shewing  no  mercy  to 
his  unfortunate  feet,  which  be  wore  for  the  good  of  his  soul,  be 
visited  Theodorus,  John>  Sergius,  and  Tecla.  His  journey 
wouldj  at  a  time,  occupy  two,  four,  or  six  months ;  and,  during 
his  absence,  he  committed  the  light  to  the  care  of  her  ladyship, 
to  prevent  the  mother  and  son  from  being  in  darkness.  The 
anchoret  travelled,  and  left  the  queen  of  heaven  to  snuff  the 
candle.  The  mother  of  God  executed  the  humble  task  with 
great  fidelity.  John,  on  his  return  from  his  holy  and  useful 
pilgrimages,  found  the  candle  always  burning,  and  notwith- 
standing his  long  absence,  remaining,  through  her  ladyship's 
attention,  not  the  least  wasted-* 

The  cross,  like  the  images  of  Jesus  and  Mary,  became  the 
object  of  worship  and  the  agent  of  miracles.  Theodorus,  accord- 
ing to  Bede  and  Godeau,  brought  the  true  cross  from  Jeru- 
salem to  Constantinople,  and  deposited  it  in  the  temple  of 
Sophia.  This  wooden  deity  was  there  exhibited  on  the  Thursday, 
Fnday,  and  Saturday  of  holy-week,  for  the  adoration  of  the 
laymen,  the  women,  and  the  clergy.  The  laymen  on  Thursday 
aoored  the  jointed  divinity,  who,  in  all  probability,  was  worm- 
eaten,  but  still  perhaps  respectable  as  Priapus.  The  women, 
on  Friday,  pertormea  the  subUme  and  august  ceremony,  and 
the  clergy,  on  Saturday,  engaged,  with  great  piety  and  edifica- 
tion, in  the  same  duty.  The  >god  was  then  locked  in  a  chest 
to  sleep  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  During  the  display,  and  while 
the  cross  lay  on  the  altar,  the  temple  was  filled  with  a  wonder- 
fiil  odour.  His  transverse  godship,  it  appears,  was,  among 
other  attributes,  distinguished  by  tne  superiority  of  his  smell. 
A  fragrant  liquor,  also,  like  oil,  which  healed  aU  kinds  of 
sickness,  flowed  in  copious  streams  from  the  knots  of  the  sacred 
wood,  which  composed  the  fi-ame  of  this  clumsy  god.* 
*  The  authority,  on  which  the  second  Nicene  council  as  well  a3 
the  modems,  Baronius,  Bellarmine,  Maimbourg,  and  Alexander 
rest  these  accounts,  is,  as  the  candid  Du  Pin  has  shewn,  desti- 
tute of  authenticity,  pertinence,  and  antiquity.  Many  of  their 
quotations  for  evidence  are  from  suppositious  productions. 
Works  are  ascribed  to  Basil,  Chrysostom,  and  Athanasius, 
which  these  saints  never  saw,  thotigh  cited  in  their  name,  by 
the  Niceans,  Baronius,  and  Bellarmine.  Some  of  their  author- 
ities are  impertinent  as  well  as  apocryphal.  Many  of  the 
Nicene  citations  from  Basil,  C3rril,  and  Gregory,  testify,  says 
Du  Pin,  not  the  worship  of  images  but  merely  their  use. 

&  Labb.  8.  1451.    Bin.  5.  718.        •  Beda,  328.  GodeM»  5*.  187.  Uanoe,  Sat  d 
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The  authorties  of  the  Niceans,  Baronius,  Bellarmine,  and 
Alesander  areas  void  of  antiquity  as  of  pertinence  and  authen- 
ticity. The  sacred  synod  and  their  copyists  could  not,  for  their 
system,  produce  the  testimony  of  a  smgle  father  who  lived 
prior  to  the  fourth  centuiy.     Their  chief  vouchers  for  this  su- 

G3rstition  are  Chrysostom,  Gregory,  Athanasius,  Basil,  Cyril, 
ilus,  Simeon,  Sophron,  Anastasius,  Leontius,  Germanus* 
Damascen,  and  Evagrius.  Chrysostom,  Gregory,  Athanasius, 
and  Basil  flourished  in  the  fourth  century,  and  the  rest  in  the  i 
succeeding  ages  of  Christianity.  All  these,  it  is  admitted, 
lived  after  the  introduction  of  symbolical  worship.  No  author, 
for  three  hundred  years  after  the  commencement  of  the  Christian 
era,  is  quoted.  This  tedious  and  lengthened  period  elapsed 
without  a  single  individual,  in  all  Christendom,  to  recommend 
or  exemplify  this  impiety.  The  annals  of  these  ages  supply 
not  a  solitary  testimony  which  ingenuity  itself,  and  much  less 
the  stupidity  of  Gregoiy,  Adrian,  and  the  Nicene  prelacy,  could 
pervert  into  evidence  for  emblematic  adoration. 

The  force  of  truth  extorted  confessions  to  this  effect  from 
many  popish  critics  and  historians.  Many  who  were  attached 
to  Romanism  have  admitted  the  exclusion  of  images  in  the 
days  of  antiauity,  notwithstanding  the  confident,  but  unfounded 
assertions  ot  Baronius,  Bellarmme,  Binius,  Turriano,  Juenin, 
Maimbourg,  and  many  more  of  the  same  description.  From 
among  the  number  who  have  made  this  acknowledgement,  may, 
as  a  specimen,  be  selected  Petavius,  Daniel,  Mezeray,  Alexan- 
der, Pagius,  Du  Pin,  Erasmus,  Cassander,  Gyraldus,  MendozaL, 
Bruys,  rolydorus,  Clemangis,  and  Crinitus.  Petavius,  Daniel, 
Mezeray,  Alexander,  Pagius,  and  Da  Pin  grant  the  scarcity  or 
total  want  of  painted  or  sculptured  representations  in  primitive 
times,  lest  their  use  should  have  offended  the  Jews  or  temptecL 
the  Pagans  to  idolatry.  Erasmus  represents  men  of  piety  as 
excluding  painted,  sculptured,  and  woven  images  from  Christian 
temples  tiU  the  age  of  Jerome  in  the  fourth  century.  Christians, 
at  tne  commencement  of  preaching  the  Gospel,  detested,  says 
Cassander,  the  use  and  veneration  of  any  liKeness  in  the  wor- 
ship of  God.  According  to  Gyraldus,  Christians,  like  the 
Romans,  remained  for  some  time  without  images.  Mendoza, 
Bruys,  Polydorus,  and  Clemangis  make  similar  admissions. 
Crinitus  reprehends  Origen,  Lactantius,  and  some  others,  of 
the  ancients  for  condemning  symbolical  worship.^ 

^  Imagines,  per  tria  prion  secula  in  oratoHSs  coUooatas  non  faiwe,  neo  freqnen* 
ter  etiam  in  domibos  priTatis  senrataa.    Petav.  in  Juenin,  4.  380. 

Dansle  commencement  de  reglise,  I'naage  det  images  n'etoit  pas  frequent 
Pan.  2.  77. 

Les  peintores  et  les  images  de  relief  etoient  fort  lares  dans  les  eglises  atafij 
OonsHiatittele  grand.    Msseray,  At.  Olor.  451. 
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The  uae  of  imagery  which  pieceded  their  worship  aod  which 
eommenced  in  the  fourth  ceoturvi  was,  on  this  topic,  the  first 
▼ariatioQ  from  Romanism,  Tne  Simonians,  Carpocrattans, 
ManicbeanSf  and  CoUyridians,  at  an  earlier  date,  bad,  aa 
appears  from  IrensBus*  Augustine,  and  Epiphanius,  begun  this 
impiety*  The  Gnostics,  in  succeeding  times,  began  to  worship 
the  statues  of  Jesus,  Pythagoras,  and  Plato,  and  the  Simonian, 
Manichean,  and  Gnostic  absurdity  of  emblematic  worship,  was 
afterward  copied  by  the  mistaken  friends  of  Christianity* 
Images,  says  Alexander,  unknown  in  Christendom  in  the  first 
ages,  were  uncommon  in  the  fourth  century,  and  unnumbezed 
anoong  the  implements  of  the  church  by  Eusebius,  Athanasius, 
Optatus,  and  Jerome.' 

The  second  variation  of  Romanism,  on  this  subject,  consisted 
in  the  worship  of  imaces  which  succeeded  their  use.  Many 
adored  these  lifeless  forms  on  their  first  introduction  into  the 
Christian  commonwealth.  Their  adoration,  however,  was  not 
general  till  the  end  of  the  sixth  centunr*  But  the  innovation 
floon  advanced  to  maturity*  The  visible  similitudes  of  Saints 
and  Martyrs  became  admirable  physicians ;  and,  by  application 
to  diseased  limbs,  effiscted  astonishing  cures.  The  credulity 
of  the  populace  was  fed  with  tales,  miracles,  visions,  and  the 
dreams  of^&natical  monks.     The  rank  superstition  in  oonse- 

3uence  had  arrived  at  full  ^wtb,  and  appeared  in  all  its 
isffusting  formality  in  the  beginning  of  thb  eighth  century. 
The  use  and  worship  of  images,  adopted  from  Gnosticism  or 
Gentilism,  became,  in  this  way,  an  adventitious  appendage  of 
Christianity.  The  ugly  excrescence  was  affixed  to  a  fair  sys- 
tem, as  the  deformity  of  a  wen  on  the  cheek  of  beauty.  Idola* 
try,  inconsistent  indeed  with  Christianity,  is  congenial  with  the 
human  mind.  The  Jews  under  a  theocracy  and  the  immediate 
tuition  of  heaven,  ofbn  adored  idols  insteads  of  Jehovah*    The 

Vix  nnom  fuiMa  imagfaiiim  otiim,  tribnt  piioribni  mbcuUs.  Alex.  14.  6j^5.  Pt- 
giot,  Ann.  56.    1>a  Pin,  2.  43. 

VetarM  am  taataitadio  obrtitenint,  ne  qdd  imaguram  in  tomplo  Cbriatuiio  i«- 
porietar.    Bn«n.  11.  1770. 

In  templii  naUam  ferabant  ima^em.    Erasm.  5.  1187. 

Aliqaanto  tempore,  inter  Ghriatianoa  imaginam  mnm  non  feine.    Oaaaander,  1 6S . 

No*  dioo  Chriraanoti  nt  iUtaoando  Bomanos  fniaae  nae  imnginiWiy  in  primitifm 
qom  Tocatur  ecolena.    Gyinldua*  I. 

Abttinebant  ad  tempaa.    Mendoza.  m.  5.    Labb.  1.  1S52. 

Ha  (las  Bmperenn)  rouMmt  ramener  la  praetiqae  do  primierB  aiaclea.  Bmrt, 
1.608. 

Simalachrorain  onltam  omnea  fere  veterea  patrea  damnaaae.   Polj.  Virg.  VI.  13. 

Statait  olim  nnivena  eooleaia  at  anlht  in  templia  imaginea  ponerontar.  Clem- 
ang.  151.    Orinitua,  IX.  9. 

*  Vix  aUam  faiaae  imaginnm  aanm  triboa  prioribua  MDcnlia ;  nee  admodun  qoarta 
atiam  aascolo.  Neqae  qaarto  aaecolo  atatim  in  eccleaiia  omnibne  obtinuit»  nee  inlar 
•r»r,lffai»  inatramenta  nnmeraito  fnenmt  iconea  ab  Boaebio,  Athanaaio,  OptatOp  aat 
Blecmiymo.    Alex.  14,  654,  65(3.    Irea.  I.  24.    Bpip^.  H.  97.    AagoattQ.  a  7. 
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headieQy  foigettiog  the  s(Hritual  and  invisible  Deity,  bowed  to 
the  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  The  adoration  of  Gentilism,  throuefa 
a  partiality  to  emblematic  worship,  was  addressed  to  near^ 
every  reptile  of  the  earth  and  every  luminary  of  the  sky.  The 
Christians,  awed  by  the  authority  of  heaven,  were,  for  more 
than  three  ages,  restrained  from  the  headlong  impiety.  But 
the  bias  of  the  soul  burst,  at  length,  through  the  injunctions  of 
the  Creator,  and  launched  with  crowded  canvass  into  the  wide 
ocean  of  symbolical  and  popular  8Uf>erstition.  The  veneration 
of  the  cross  and  of  relics  was  first  introduced.  The  emblem 
of  redemption  or  the  remains  of  a  saint  were  preserved  with 
superstitious  devotion.  The  portrait  or  the  statue  of  the  Saint 
or  the  Saviour  succeeded,  as  more  striking  memorials  of  holiness 
or  salvation.  The  painted  or  sculptured  effigy,  introduced 
indeed  with  caution,  was  allowed  to  adorn  the  oratory,  instniet 
the  ignorant}  warm  the  frigid,  or  gratify  the  prepossessions  of 
the  convert  from  Gentilism.  The  new  portraits  and  statues, . 
though  executed  in  defiance  of  all  taste,  spread  from  east  tt> 
west,  gratified  the  imagination  of  the  superstitious,  ornamented 
the  Grecian  Temple  or  Roman  BasOic,  and  finally  received  the 
adoration  of  the  deluded  and  de]B[raded  votary. 

Symbolical  worship,  on  its  introduction,  was  opposed  by 
Synodal,  Episcopal,  rontifical,  and  Imperial  autbontv.  Tm 
impiety  was  interdicted  by  a  synod  in  the  beginning  c^the  fourth 
century.  The  Council  of  Elvira  in  Spain,  about  the  year  906, 
decreed,  that '  pictures  should  not  be  in  churches,  lest  what  is 
worshipped  or  adored  should  be  painted  on  walls.'^  The  deci- 
sion ol  Elvira,  which  condemned  the  superstidon,  is  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  canons  of  Nicasa  and  Trent 

The  popish  theobgians  have  exerted  all  their  in^nuity  to 
evade  this  unlucky  enactment.  Their  comments  display  an 
amusing  diversity ;  but  an  odd  specimen  of  papal  unity.  Joaro- 
niuB  and  Bosius  regard  the  council,  or  at  least  this  canon,  as  a 
forgery  of  the  Iconoclasts.  This  imputation  is  an  admission  of 
its  hostility  to  the  reigning  system  ot  Romanism.  The  ground- 
less opinion,  however,  is  now  universally  exploded.  Vasqueg, 
Sanderus,  Turriano,  and  Bellarmine  think  tmt  the  Spanish  pre- 
lacy forbad  pictures,  not  on  wood  or  canvass,  but  on  walls, 
lest  they  should  be  defaced  by  the  damp  or  pro&ned  by  the 
Jews  and  Pagans.  Albaspinseus  and  Pa^va  represent  the  in- 
terdiction as  restricted  to  jKirtraits  of  God.  Meqdoza,  Paguis, 
and  Bona  would  limit  the  prohibition  to  similitudes  of  the  Trinity, 
lest  that  mastery  should  be  divulged  to  the  uninitiated.  The 
Spanish  episcopacy,  according  to  Aim  and  Alexander,  were 

^  Placnit  jHcturas  in  eeoletia  aite  non  debers,  n&  ^pod  oolitor  ^ 
pttietibaf  depingmtar.    Bin.  1.  335.    Labbeoi,  1. 9S5. 
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a&aid  of  idolatry  which  then  prevailed  in  the  kingdom.  Fleor; 
accounted  the  canon  a  mere  temporaiy  decision^  suited  to  the 
times  of  persecution.  This  exphmation,  says  Bniys,  is  calcu- 
lated to  aSbrd  a  laugh  to  the  adversary.^ 

Carranza,  Canus,  Petavius,  Alexander,  Bniys,  and  Du  Pin 
admit  the  genuineness  and  natural  signification  of  the  canon . 
but  with  different  designs.  Carranza  accuses  the  Spanish  bishops 
of  error,  and  Canus  of  imprudence  and  impiety.  Petavius, 
Alexander,  Bru^s,  and  Du  Fin  candidly  confess  that  the 
primitive  diisciphne  still  prevaOed  in  Spain,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  use  and  worship  of  the  portrait  or  the  statue.'  This  indeed 
is  the  plain  meaning  of  the  canon :  and  every  other  gloss  makes 
the  words  signify  the  direct  contrary  of  what  they  say. 

Emblematic  worship,  at  its  introduction,  was  prescribed  by 
episcopal  as  well  as  by  synodal  authority.  The  empress  Con- 
stantia  sent  to  Eusebius  of  Caesarea  for  an  image  of  our  Lord. 
But  the  bishop,  in  return,  objected  to  the  painting  of  either 
Emmanuel's  divinity  or  humanity.  The  Deity,  said  Eusebius, 
bas  no  form,  and  the  manhood,  clothed  with  Divine  glory,  can* 
not  be  represented  by  the  lifeless  colours  of  the  penciL* 

The  popish  critics,  in  reply  to  this  relation,  display  their 
unity  by  the  variety  of  their  answers.  Petavius  and  Alan, 
without  any  reason,  account  it  a  forgery  of  the  Iconoclasts. 
This,  however,  is  a  plain  confession  of  its  hostility  to  symboli- 
cal adoration.  The  Nicene  council,  in  reply,  called  Eusebius 
an  Ariaii :  though,  in  the  quotation,  he  acknowledges,  in  the 
plainest  terms,  me  Godhead  of  the  Son.  Du  Pin  admits  the 
weakness  of  the  Nicene  answer.  Alexander,  notwithstanding 
his  prepossessions,  grants  that  Ae  Csesarean  Christians,  ad- 
hering to  primitive  smaplicity,  used  in  that  age  no  images.^ 

Epiphanius,  like  Eusebius,  deprecated  the  adoration  of 
visible  representations.  The  bishop  of  Salamis  and  Metropoli- 
tan of  Cyprus,  passing  through  Anablatha  in  Palestine,  saw 
the  image  of  Jesus  or  some  samt  hanging  on  a  wall  before  the 
4oor  of  the  church.  This  the  bishop  rent,  and  declared  such 
an  abuse  to  be  contrary  to  Scriptural  authoritVi  inconsistent 
with  the  Christian  religion,  and  unworthy  01  a  professing 
people.  Jerome,  who  translated  the  letter,  which  contains 
tUis  relation,  and  which  was  written  by  Epiphanius  to  John  of 

•     1  Labbenfl,  1. 1021.    BorioB,  XII.  1.  .  Sandemt,  m.  4.    TttrriaiL  t  2.    BeU. 
n.  9.    Albasp.  o.  36.    Mend.  IIL  5.    Alan.  IV.  16.    Fleniy.  IX. 
.  *  Imagliiei  per  tria  priotti  Bttctila  in  OntotvB  ooUooataB  .non  fbuie.    PetaT.  Ih 
Juen.  4.  3S0.    Bublatam  faiase  in  provincia  Boetica  imaginam  niam  cyt  cultam. 
Alexandef,  14.  663.    Da  Pin,  1.  593.    Oanot  V.  4.    Labb.  1.  1052.    Bray.  :  90 

«  Jaemn,  4.  390.    Da  Pin,  2.  87. 

«  P«taY.  XV.  14.    Alex.  14  665. 
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JerusaleKD)  throws  no  blame  on  the  Metropolitan,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  calls  him  a  pattern  of  pristine  sanctity  J 

The  worship  of  images  was,  in  the  seventh  century,  con- 
demned by  pontifical  authority,  as  it  had,  on  former  occasions, 
been  denounced  by  Eusebius,  Epiphanius,  and  the  council  of 
Elvira.  Serenas,  the  Massilian  bishop,  had  demolished  some 
images,  which  his  flock,  in  mistaken  piety,  had  adored.  Greg* 
ory  the  Great,  in  601,  wrote  to  Serenus  on  this  occasion ;  and 
blamed  the  bishop  for  breaking  these  pictures,  but  praised 
him,  in  unqualified  language,  for  preventing  their  adoration. 
These  similitudes,  said  his  infallibility,  are  erected,  "  not  for 
the  worship  of  any,  but  onlt  for  the  instruction  of  the  ignorant. 
Allow  images  therefore  to  be  made,  but  forbid  them  to  be  wor- 
shipped in  any  manner."  &uch  are  the  statements  of  Du  Pin, 
Bruys,  and  Godeau.  Du  Pin  renders  Gregory's  words  by  a 
French  expression,  signifying  "in  any  manner  whatever." 
Bruys  translates  the  pontifPs  language,  "  in  any  way,"  and 
Godeau  "  in  every  manner."* 

'  Dionysius,*  Bellarmine,  Alexander,  and  Juenin  represent 
Gregory  as  condemning,  not  the  subordinate  veneration  of 
images,  but  their  supreme  adoration.  His  infallibility,  accord- 
ing to  these  critics,  allowed  the  inferior  homage  of  these  pictures 
but  interdicted  their  sovereign  worship.  This  is  to  make  his 
holiness  mean  the  direct  opposite  of  what  he  says.  The  inter* 
pretation  is  a  diametrical  inversion  of  the  expression.  The 
reasoning  of  these  authors  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  dialec- 
tics. Images,  says  Gregory,  are  intended  only  for  instruction, 
and  therefore,  say  Dionysius,  Bellarmine,  and  Juenin,  they 
are  also  designed  for  adoration.  Pictures,  according  to  his 
infallibility,  are  to  be  worshipped  in  no  way,  and  therefore, 
according  to  modern  logicians,  they  are  to  be  worshipped  in 
some  way.  These  theologians  reason  like  men,  who  wish  to 
ridicule  the  subject  on  which  they  treat.  The  allegation  of 
Dionysius,  says  Bruys,  is  ridiculous  in  the  view  of  sincerity 
and  impardahty.* 

Synodal,  episcopal,  and  pontifical  authority  be^n,  in  the 
eighth  century,  to  be  supported  by  imperial  power.  The  bishop, 
the  pontiff,  and  the  council,  attempted  in  vain  to  stem  the  tide 

•  1  Contra  aatoritatem  Scriptoramm.    Jerom.  1.  82S. 

In  eccIeaiA  Ohriati  istiusmodi  vela  qnie  contra  reli^onem  noatram  veniunt.  In* 
digna  est  ecclesift  Ohristi  et  popalis,  qui  tibi  credfti  sant.  Jeronii  4.  829.  Ep. 
110.    Alex.  14.  666.    Da  Pin,  1.  296.    Juanin,  4.  dSO. 

*  Quia  eafl  adorari  Tetuissea  omnino  landavimoB.    Labb.  6.  1156. 

Ifon  ad  adorandnm  in  ecclenia,  Bed  ad  instmendaB  solommodo  meatea  fuit  he*- 
«ientiam  coUocatam.    Greg.  IX.    Bp.  9. 

Adorare  vero  imagines  omnibos  modis  eyita.  Oreg.  ad  Seren.  Evitez  en  toata 
■HUiiers,  qu'on  ne  U«  adore.    Qodea.  5.  14.    Dn  PiO|  1.  574. 

»  Diony.  IV.  1.    Alex.  14.  682.    Bruy.  L  375. 
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of  popular  superstitioa.  The  current  of  idolatry,  bo  congenial 
witn  numan  depravityy  overwbdxned  or  subverted  aU  tbe 
barriers  of  ecclesiastical  prohibition.  The  dersy,  ^ke  the  laity, 
were  hurried  down  the  overflowing  and  headlong  stream  of 
apostacy,  and  bowed  with  the  multitude  to  the  painted  or 
sculptured  idol.  The  priesthood  and  the  people,  yielding  to 
the  inundation  of  error,  perpetrated  high  treason  against  God, 
and  substituted  the  work  of  tne  pencil  and  chisel  for  the  Creator 
of  earth  and  heaven.  The  emperor,  on  this  exigency,  inter- 
posed the  arm  of  power,  and  shattered  into  fragments  the 
objects  of  idolatry. 

Leo  the  Isaurian  was  the  first  emperor  who  ventured  to 
oppose  the  threatening  impiety.  This  prince,  though  descended 
from  an  humble  origin,  and  devoid  of  literary  or  philosophical 
attainments,  possessed  extraordinary  vigour  and  intrepidity. 
Disgusted  with  the  new  idolatry,  and  stimulated  by  the  sar- 
casms of  the  Jews  and  Saracens,  he  resolved  to  exterminate  the 
Antichristian  innovation.  Full  of  this  design,  he  convoked  an 
assembly  of  the  bishops  and  senators  ;  and  all  these,  except 
Germanus,  concurred  in  the  plan  of  eradicating  the  superstition, 
as  an  innovation  in  the  church,  a  scandal  to  Christianity,  and 
the  degradation  of  man.  The  emperor,  however,  {proceeded  at 
first  with  caution.  He  interdicted  the  worship  of  images,  and 
removed  the  idols  from  the  altars  to  a  higher  place  in  the  tem- 
ples. This  remedy  proving  insuflBicient,  Leo  ordered  their 
demolition  without  delay  or  restriction.^ 

The  execution  of  the  imperial  edict  was  attended  with  dread* 
ful  commotions.  Leo,  stigmatized  for  irreligion  and  heresy,  was 
resisted  by  Grermanus  and  Gregory,  the  patriarch  and  tbe 
pontifil  The  partizans  of  superstition,  pnests  and  la3rmen, 
Hew  to  arms.  The  Byzantine  citizens,  man  and  women^ 
attacked  the  imperial  army  and  massacred  several  of  the 
soldiery.  Some  of  the  women  fell  in  arms,  and  received,  says 
Andilly,  a  glorious  death  as  the  reward  of  their  piety.' 

Pope  Gregory,  in  the  meantime,  attacked  Leo  with  the  pen, 
as  the  Byzantines  had  assailed  him  with  the  sword.  The  pon- 
tiff, in  his  letter,  characterized  the  emperor  as  stupid  and  igno* 
rant,  and  in  the  warmth  and  benevolence  of  his  zeal,  "  prayed 
the  Lord  to  set  the  devil  upon  his  majesty."*  His  infallioility's 
petition,  no  doubt,  showed  great  piety.  But  the  holy  viceroy 
of  heaven,  while  he  described  the  emperor  as  a  ninny  and 
invoked  the  aid  of  Satan,  took  special  care  to  mention  his  own 

>  Leon,  d'nno  naiMftnoe  obaonro,  ne  devoit  rempire  qn'  k  hi  nre  TBleor.  Ytf 
tot,  7.    Theoph.  272.    Labb.  8.  646.    Gmohod,  V.  ^.  8.    Alex.  14.  70. 

sL«bb.  S.646.    Andilly,  381. 

*  InvocamoB  Ohristom  at  immittat  tibi  Daemonein.  I^b.  8. 671.  Bin.  5. 501 
Broja,  1.  530. 
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dignity,  and  represented  himself  as  an  earthly  Ood.  Gregor^i 
in  his  supplication  for  Leo,  had  evinced  great  piety,  and  m 
like  manner,  in  his  report  of  himself,  displayed  equal  modesty* 
Theophanes,  Alexander,  Baronius,  Maimbourg,  and  Pagius 
have  flattered  Gregory  with  the  grossest  adulation,  notwith- 
standing his  invocation  of  his  infernal  majesty*  Theophanes 
represents  his  holiness  as  *  excelling  in  word  and  deed.'  Alex- 
ander calls  the  superstitious  blasphemer  a  'holy  pontiSl'  Ore* 
fory's  letter,  says  Bfiironius  and  Maimbourg,  was  worthy  of  the 
igh  pontiff  who  was  its  author.^  The  pontifical  production,  in 
its  politeness  and  devotion,  was  quite  satisfactory  to  the  Jesuits. 
The  epistle  remains  a  lasting  monument  of  the  earthly  God's 
erudition  and  infallibility.  Gregory's  devotion,  in  his  reply  to 
Leo,  far  surpassed  Luther's  in  his  answer  to  Henry.  The  Ger- 
man reformer  certainly  did  not  spare  the  English  king.  His 
zeal  often  evaporated  in  abuse  and  scurrility*  But  the  reformer, 
in  the  use  of  these  weapons,  was  fiir  excelled  by  the  pontiff. 
Gregory's  devotion  also  outshone  Luther's  as  much  as  his  zeal. 
Luther,  though  he  used  language  which  did  not  exceed  in 
urbanity,  never  ventured  to  solicit  the  interference  of  the  devil. 
But  the  vicar-general  of  God  prayed  that  Satan  might  be  let 
loose  on  Leo,  and  this  was  the  pontiff's  best  supplication  for 
the  emperor. 

His  holiness  wielded  not  only  his  pen,  but,  if  credit  may  be 
attached  to  Theophanes,  Gedrenus,  Zonaras,  and  Nicephorus, 
plied,  on  this  occ€ision,  his  spiritual  artillery,  and  excommunica- 
ted his  majesty.  He  circulated  apostolic  letters  through  the 
empire,  stimulating  all  to  resist  tne  imperial  edict  for  the 
destruction  of  images.  The  Romans,  Italians,  Venetians,  and 
Lombards  flew  to  arms,  in  support  of  the  pontiff  and  their  idols, 
against  their  sovereign,  whom  tney  accounted  guilty  of  apostacy 
and  a  design  of  substituting  Judaism  for  Chnstianity.  These 
holy  warriors,  who  contended  for  the  faith  which  was  idolatry, 
overthrew  Leo's  statues,  rejected  his  authority,  withheld,  at 
Gregory's  command,  the  public  revenue,  electedf  a  new  magis- 
tracy, and  finally  separated  Ravenna,  Venice,  Pentapolis,  and 
the  Roman  dukedom  from  the  imperial  dominions.* 

Ecclesiastical  was  mingled  with  military  war,  and  the  fulmir 
nations  of  councils  with  the  tangible  logic  of  the  legions.  Gre- 
gory the  Second,  in  726,  asseixS>led  a  Roman  syn^,  consisting 
of  the  neighbouring  bishops.  His  holiness  presided  in  person, 
and  opened  the  convention  with  a  speech  firaught  with  silly 
sophistry.    The  assembled  prelacy,  as  in  duty  bound,  acquie»> 

1  Theoph.  272.    Alex.  14.  «a   Baron.  An.  726.  Pagi.  Brer.  52S.   Maimb.  2S2. 
*  Gresoire  diaoit  aox  peaplea  qa'flf  ne  poOTaieat  sn  conactftncepnyor  dea  tribata 
4  wk  pnnoo  hereti9[ue.  Vertot,  IS.  Qiaoaos*  V.  4*2.  Brny.  1*  520.  Lib.  Foil.  150. 
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ced  in  his  infallibility's  dialectics,  and  issued  an  enactment 
enjoining  itnage-worship,  and  denouncinff  iconoclasm,  as  pes- 
tilence and  heresy.  Gregory  the  Third  followed  his  predeces- 
sor's example.  His  hohness,  in  732,  headed  a  Roman  synod 
of  ninety-three  bishops,  who  issued  a  constitution  establishing 
the  apostolic  practice  of  symbolical  worship,  and  denouncing 
the  profane  atrocity  of  Iconoclasm.* 

These  western  synods,  superintended  by  the  Roman  pontiff, 
were  opposed  by  an  eastern,  sanctioned  by  the  Byzantine 
patriarcn  and  the  Grecian  emperor.  Leo  had  designed  a 
general  council  for  the  decision  of  this  point,  which  bad  excited 
such  commotions  through  Christendom.  This,  however,  was 
opposed  by  the  pope  and  finally  relinquished;  Constantine,  his 
son  and  successor,  having  subdued  the  Saracens,  Bulgarians, 
and  other  Barbarians,  turned  his  attention  to  the  ecclesiastical 
state  of  the  empire.  He  resolved  to  assemble  a  general  council 
for  the  final  settlement  of  the  contested  topic  of  Iconoclasm.  He 
accordingly  summoned  the  eastern  bishops  to  meet  at  Constan- 
tinople, for  the  purpose  of  deciding  tm  long-agitated  contro* 
versy.  The  metropolitans  were  instructed  to  hold  provincial 
councils  of  their  suffragans  for  discussion,  and  for  the  attainment 
of  information  on  the  subject  of  disputation. 

The  imperial  directions  were  obeyed ;  and  the  Grecian  pre- 
.  lacy,  to  the  amount  of  338,  met  at  Constantinople  in  the  year 
754.  Anastasius  being  dead,  Theodosius  exarch  of  Asia,  and 
Postillus  metropolitan  of  Pamphilia  presided ;  and  the  assem- 
bled fathers  were  left  fi'ee  of  all  imperial  control.  The  session 
lasted  six  months ;  during  which  time,  the  subject  was  investi- 
gated with  perseverance  and  deliberation.  The  result  was  as 
might  be  expected.  The  council  condemned  both  the  use  and 
the  worship  of  images.  Their  use  was  represented  as  dan- 
gerous and  hurtful.  Their  worship  was  stigmatized  as  the 
invention  of  Satan,  the  sin  of  idolatry,  and  the  restoration  of 
paganism  under  the  name  of  Christianity.  The  adoration  of 
images,  the  Byzantine  Synod  pronounced  blasphemy.  Depo- 
sition was  pronounced  against  the  clergy,  and  excommunication 
against  the  laity,  who  should  be  guilty  of  the  impiety.  This 
decision  was  delivered  as  founded  on  the  word  of  God,  the 
definitions  of  councils,  the  usage  of  the  church,  and  the  faith 
of  the  fathers.  The  chiief  fathers,  whom  the  Byzantines  quoted, 
were  Eusebius,  Epiphanius,  Amphilochius,  and  Thebdotus.* 

The  abettors  of  emblematic  substitutions  in  the  worship  of 
God  have  made  the  Byzantine  synod  the  mark  of  insult  and 
obloquy.     Damascen  represented  it  as  destitute  of  authority. 

t  Labb.  8. 191.    Bin.  5.  460.    Labb.  8.  217. 
*  Theoph.  285.    ZoaarM,3.  85.    Bray.  1.  554. 
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The  Niceans  and  monks  accused  it  of  heresy,  Judaism, 
apostacy,  Mahometanism,  and  blasphemy.  Labbeus  calls  it  a 
mad  Gonventicle:  whilst  Baronius  and  Bellarmine  found  it 
guilty  of  folly,  absurdity,  irreligion,  and  profanity.  The  By- 
zantine fathers,  says  Andilly,  *  worshipped  the  DeviL'  These 
allegations,  however,  are  aU  slanders.  The  mutilated  acts  of 
the  assembly  display  decided  evidence  of  sense  and  piety. 
The  Niceans  only  showed  their  weakness  in  their  attempts  to 
confute  its  arguments.  No  good  reason  can  be  alleged  against 
its  universality.  Its  bishops  were  convened  by  the  emperor:, 
and  were  free  and  unanimous.  The  patriarchs  of  Rome, 
Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem,  did  not  indeed  assist 
either  in  person  or  by  delegation.  But  the  Roman  pontiff 
assisted  neither  by  personal  or  deputed  authority  in  the  second 
and  fifth  general  councils.  The  patriarchs  of  Alexandria, 
Antioch,  and  Jerusalem  were  under  the  control  of  the  Saracens, 
and,  ia  conseouence,  prevented  from  attending  the  Byzantine 
synod.  But  the  Caliphs,  in  the  same  manner,  hindered  these 
dignitaries  from  appearing  in  the  second  Nicene  council,  which, 
nevertheless,  was  m  the  end  vested  with  the  honour  of  oecu- 
menicity.* 

The  emperor,  havine  by  rigour  and  severity  repressed  the 
opposition  of  the  monks,  who  were  the  great  patrons  of  this 
superstition,  and,  in  the  end,  suppressed  the  whole  lazy  order, 
succeeded  in  establishing  the  enactments  of  the  Byzantine 
assembly  and  restoring  the  purity  of  Christian  worship.  Idol* 
atry  fled  from  the  sanctuary  of  the  church  and  retired  to  the 
caves  of  the  wilderness.  Andilly  complains  that  '  the  whole 
world  had  embraced  the  heresy  of  Iconoclasm.'^  The  oriental 
or  Grecian  communion,  clergy  and  laity,  submitted  to  the  Coi> 
stantinopolitan  decisions,  rejected  idols,  and  returned  to  the 
simplicity  of  pristine  purity. 

The  ancient  and  modern  partizans  of  Popery  have  exhausted 
language  in  abusing  the  en^peror's  character,  and  contended,  on 
this  topic,  for  the  palm  of  scandal  and  calunmy.  Theophanes, 
Cedrenus,  Zonaras,  Baronius,  Alexander,  Petavius,  Maim-* 
bourg,  and  Labbeus,  in  their  zeal  &r  orthodoxy  and  in  their . 
rivalry  of  detestation  to  heresy,  have  compared  Copronyraus, 
while  living,  to  Nero,  Domitian,  and  Dioclesian,  and  consigned 
him,  when  dead,  to  unquenchable  fire  in  the  lowest  abyss  of 
perdition.* 

1  Labb.  S.  650.    AndiUy,  3S9.    Labb.  8.  648.    Da  Pin,  2.  36.    Alex.  14.  688. 
'  Tont  le  monde  avoit  embratt^  oette  hererie.    Andilly.  413. 
^ILvpia^tota  fta^Mfiv*     TbeopfaaQ. 300. 
Ad  que  nrigraret  suppHcia  non  obscara  monstrayit    Labb.  8.  649. 
iEterno  damnatam  incendiD.    Potar.  1.  394.    Oedren.  370.    Zonaraa,  2.  80. 
Alex.  14.  74.    Andilly,  451. 
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The  emperor  not  only  destroyed  images  and  relics,  but  also 
deprived  saints  of  their  titles.  Paul  and  Peter,  Georgias  and 
Theodoras  were,  by  imperial  authority,  divested  of  saintshipt 
The  two  former  were  to  be  denominated  apostles,  and  the  two 
latter,  martyrs !  and  this  regulation  he  extended  to  the  whole 
canonized  confraternity.  The  mother  of  God  herself  did  not 
escape  the  emperor's  impiety.  He  proscribed  the  invocation, 
intercession,  and  holy-days  of  her  ladyship,  whom  he  repre- 
sented as  destitute  of  all  power  either  in  tieaven  or  on  earth. 
He  would  not  even  allow  a  petition  to  be  preferred,  or  a  holy 
day  kept,  in  honour  of  the  queen  of  heaven.  This,  which  Alex- 
ander calls  execrable  blasphemy,  was,  to  be  sure,  a  shocking 
sin  and  a  pestilent  heresy,  for  •^wfech  his  name  deserved  to  be 
consigned  to  ignominy  and  his  soul  to  Satan. 

The  accession  of  Constantine  and  Irene,  who  succeeded  Leo 
and  Copronymus,  diversified  Christendom  with  another  variatioD 
from  IcotK>cla8m  to  idolatry.  Irene,  who  during  Constantino's 
minority  executed  the  imperial  power,  was  the  patroness  and 
protector  of  emblematical  adoration.  This  women  possessed 
the  ambition  of  Lucifer  and  the  malignity  of  a  demon.  Many 
historians  have  accused  her  of  bemg  instrumental  to  the  murder 
of  her  husband ;  and  the  circumstances  of  his  death  create 
strong  suspicions.  She  swore  against  the  worship  of  images, 
which  she  revived,  and  therefore  was  guilty  of  perjury •  She 
put  out  the  eyes  of  Nicephorus,  and  amputated  the  tongues  of 
Christopher,  Nicetas,  Anthemus,  and  Eudoxas,  Constantine's 
sons,  for  suspicion  of  conspiracy.  She  destroyed  the  eyes  of 
her  own  son  with  such  barbarity,  that,  according  to  Theophanes, 
he  expired  in  agony.  The  sun,  avenging  the  deed  of  cruely, 
continued,  say  the  Greek  historians,  to  withhold  his  rays  for 
seventeen  days ;  while  ships,  deprived  of  light,  wandered  on 
the  darkened  ocean.  Heaven,  says  Moreri,  felt  a  horror  at 
the  work  of  inhumanity.  An  ambiguity  in  Tbeophanes 
deceived  some  moderns,  whose  error,  has  been  adopted  by  the 
credulity  of  Popery  and  copied  by  the  zeal  of  Protestantism. 
The  son  of  Irene,  blinded  indeed  by  the  maternal  tenderness 
of  his  parent^  survived  many  years,  oppressed  by  the  court  and 
forgotten  by  the  world.  •  No  woman,^  says  Bruys,  *  was  ever 
less  worthy  of  life  than  this  princess.*  •  Her  ambition,'  says 
Godeau, « made  her  violate  all  the  laws  of  God  and  man.'* 
These  accomplishments  fitted  the  empress  for  the  agency  of 
Satan  in  the  restoration  of  idolatry.  She  was  worthy  of  the 
task  which  she  undertook  and  executed. 

Many,  indeed,  both  Greeks  and  Latins,  have  praised  Irene's 

>  Zonans,  t.  S5,  95.    Theoph.  SIT     PMst.  1.  896.    Moferi, 5.  ISt.    Bfoy.l 
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purity,  zeal,  piety ,  and  constancy.  Tbeodorua  and  Tbeophanes 
exuA  her  virtue  and  excellenoe.  The  Greeks  placed  her 
among  the  saints  in  their  menology ;  and,  in  holy  festivity ,  cele* 
brate  her  anniversary.  Hartmann  and  Binius,  in  more  modem 
times,  flatter  her  prudence  and  piety.  Alexander  lauds  '  her 
religion  and  laith,  as  worthy  of  immortal  honour,'  though  her 
ambition  and  the  blinding  of  her  son,  be  admits,  ^  exposed  her 
to  reprehension.'  Andilly  eidogizes  *  the  virtue  and  devotion 
of  this  princess,  who  soared  above  the  weakness  of  her  sex, 
and  restored  the  church  to  its  primeval  beauty.'  Barouiua 
^tifies  ^  the  assassination  of  her  son.'  He  commends  *  the 
mhumanity  which  arose  from  zeal  for  religion.'  The  annalist 
even  dares,  in  shocking  and  blasphemous  misapplication,  to 
abuse  scriptural  language  in  support  of  the  atrocity.' 

The  empress,  in  the  prosecutbn  of  her  plan,  began  with  an 
act,  which  in  itself  may  be  commendable,  but  which,  in  Irene 
as  afterward  in  the  papist,  James  II.  king  of  England,  was 
only  an  ostensible  step  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  secret  design, 
destructive  in  the  end  of  the  pretended  prefect.  She  proclaimed 
liberty  of  conscience  to  all  her  subiects,  which,  in  this  deceiver, 
was  only  preparatory  to  the  total  destruction  of  all  freedom  of 
worship.  She  next,  in  furtherance  o(  her  scheme,  promoted 
Tarasius  her  secretaryt  who  was  devoted  to  idols,  and  who 
possessed  rescdution  and  address,  but  a  laymain,  to  the  patri* 
archal  dignity.  She  summoned  a  generad  council  for  the 
settlement  of  the  controversy  and  the  restoration  of  peace. 
Adrian,  the  Roman  pontiff,  delegated  two  sacerdotal  represen- 
tatives of  his  holiness.  The  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  Antiocb. 
and  Jerusalem,  oppressed  by  the  Saracens,  could  attend  neithei 
in  person  nor  by  representation.  But  two  vagabond  monks, 
widiout  any  commission,  assumed  for  the  occasion  their  autho* 
ri^L  though  undeputed,  say  Baronius  and  Godeau,  by  these 
onental  prelates.*  The  bishops,  amounting  to  three  hundred, 
met  at  mcsea,  and  were  all  urom  the  eastern  empire,  which, 
owing  to  the  incursions  of  the  Saracens  and  the  separation  of 
the  western  provinces,  was  exceedingly  contracted.  No 
bishops  atteoded  from  Africa,  Italy,  France,  Spain,  Germany, 
or  Britain. 

The  council,  after  its  convention,  soon  despatched  the  busi- 
ness fiir  which  it  bad  assembled*    Eighteen  aays  of  uproar  and 
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cursingt  ended  in  a  definition  of  faith  in  fitvour  of  idoldtiy. 
Paintra,  woven,  and  sculptured  images  of  Jesus,  Mary,  emgefs, 
saints,  prophets,  apostles,  martyrs,  and  all  holy  men,  were, 
according  to  the  Nicene  enactment,  to  be  erected  in  churches, 
houses,  and  highways ;  on  walls,  tablets,  holy  vestments,  and 
sacred  vessels ;  and  these  were  to  be  worshipped  not  with  sove- 
reign but  honorary  adoration.  The  person  wno  should  dissent, 
was,  if  an  ecclesiastic,  to  be  deposed,  and,  if  a  layman,  to  be  ex* 
communicated.  This  definitbn,  which  the  good  bishops  in  loud 
vociferation  declared  to  be  the  fkith  of  the  apostles,  the  fathers, 
and  the  church,  was  signed  by  the  council,  the  empress,  and 
afterward  by  pope  Adrian. 

The  sacred  synod,  having  issued  this  Christian  definition,  bad 
only  one  other  duty  to  perform.  This  consisted  in  the  cere- 
mony of  the  parting  benediction.  The  holy  fathers,  on  this  as 
on  similar  occasions,  always  concluded  their  sessions  with  be- 
stowing their  blessing  in  very  evangelical  terms,  on  all  who 
should  have  the  assurance  to  reject  their  infallible  antHbrity. 
This  benediction  consisted  in  an  anthem  of  execrations,  not 
indeed  sung  but  shouted  in  concert,  and  in  deafening  yells,  against 
all  who  should  deny  or  oppose  their  oracular  decisions.^  "  Curs- 
ed," roared'  the  holy  men,  "  cursed  be  all  who  do  not  salute, 
honour,  venerate,  worship,  and  adore  the  holy  images.  Cursed 
be  they  who  call  images  idols.  Cursed  be  aU  those  who 
dissent.  Cursed  be  all  who  gainsay.  Cursed  be  all  Iconoclasts. 
Cursed  be  all  who  hold  communion  with  Iconoclasts."  The 
holy  men  certainly  showed  themselves  adepts  in  the  Christian 
accomplishment  of  cursing,  and  delivered  their  maledictions 
with  wonderful  freedom  and  precision.  The  infallible  fathers, 
whatever  might  have  been  their  skill  in  theology,  were  roasters 
in  the  art  of  launching  imprecations.  It  was  well  they  did  not 
burst  their  precious  lungs  in  pronouncing  these  anathemas. 
Their  shoulders,  after  being  delivered  firom  such  a  load  of 
denunciations,  must  have  felt  relieved,  light,  and  easy.^ 

The  Nicene  council  was  an  intriguing  cabal  of  knaves  and 
snperstitionists.  ^Its  acts,'  says  Gibl^n,  <  remain  a  curious 
monument  of  superstition  and  ignorance,  of  falsehood  and 
folly.'  The  French  king  and  prelacy,  in  the  Caroline  Books, 
pronounced  the  Nicene  assembly  destitute  of  eloquence  and 
oommoa  sense.  >The  eighteen  general  councils  indeed  are  so 
many  instances  of  human  perversity.  But  the  Niceans,  in  this 
respect,  seemed  to  have  eclipsed  all  their  predecessors  and 
successors,  and  to  have  fairly  carried  away  the  palm  of  credu- 
lity, ignorance,  jargon,  and  knavery.     Partial  as  weak,  the 
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Nioene  &thera  were  the  mere  tools  of  a  superstitious  empress, 
and  were  assembled  not  to  examine  but  to  dogmatize,  not  to 
try  the  cause»  but  to  pronounce  sentence.  Their  decision 
denoted  *  a  foregone  conclusion.'  The  council  were  the  passive 
creatures  of  an  arbitrary  and  wicked  woman,  and  submitted 
with  crouching  imbecility  to  imperial  dictation.^ 

The  Byzantine  and  Nicene  councils  of  the  Greeks  were 
rejected  by  all  the  Latins,  except  the  Italians,  and  exhibit  in 
striking  colours  the  diversity  of  Romanism.  The  Greeks  were 
divided  into  two  factions,  the  Iconolatrians  and  the  Iconoclasts. 
The  former  were  devoted  to  the  use  and  worship  of  images  : 
both  of  which  the  latter  rejected.  The  Iconolatrians  bowed  to 
the  decision  of  the  Nicene  Synod  sanctioned  by  Irene ;  and  the 
Iconoclasts  submitted  to  the  Constantinopolitan  council  sanc- 
tioned by  Constant] ne.  The  Latins,  except  the  mere  creatures 
of  the  pope,  patronized  a  third  system,  and  admitted  the  use 
of  painted  and  sculptured  representations,  but  deprecated  their 
adoration.  These  steered  a  middle  course  between  the  adora- 
tion and  the  destruction  of  the  portrait  and  the  statue,  which 
they  admitted  into  the  temple,  not  as  objects  of  worship,  but  as 
ornaments  of  the  sanctuary,  and  memorials  of  devotion  and 
history.  This  system,  which  is  a  medium  between  the  worship 
and  abolition  of  symbolical  substitutions,  was  adopted  in 
France,  Germany,  Spain,  and  England.^  This  appears  from 
the  opposition  of  the  Caroline  Books,  the  English  clergy,  and 
the  Frankfordian  and  Parisian  councfls. 

The  Caroline  Books,  which  were  the  composition  of  the 
French  clergy  in  the  name  of  the  French  monarch  Charle- 
magne, who  published  the  work  as  his  own  production,  depre- 
cated Iconoclasm  and  Iconolatrianism,  and  censured  the 
Byzantine  and  Nicene  councils.  The  imperial  critic  and  theo- 
logian arraigned  the  Byzantines  for  ignorance  and  temerity,  in 
confounding  images  with  idols,  and  banishing  these  ornaments 
of  the  temple,  these  memorials  of  piety,  and  helps  of  instruc- 
tion** 

-  The  royal  disputant,  however,  stigmatized  the  Niceans  with 
the  deepest  marks  of  reprehensbn.  He  disclaimed  their 
authority,  and  d^recated,  m  the  strongest  terms,  their  anathe- 
mas and  errors.  He  called  the  Nicene  council  the  false  synod 
of  the  Greeks,  and  ridiculed  its  assumed  universality  as  a  mere 
dotage :  while  he  exposed  the  madness  of  their  imprecations 
against  all  who  rejected  their  superstition.  These  observations, 
the  Western  emperor  accompanied  with  many  cutting  reflec- 
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tioDs  on  the  Eastern  empress  and  the  Byzaatine  patifiaidi,  wlio 
bad  patronized  the  impiety. 

The  French  sovereign  refuted  all  the  er^ments  of  the  Nice* 
anSy  and  proscribed  all  image-worship  of  eveiy  descripticHi. 
He  condemned  this  kind  of  adoration  in  all  its  forms ;  whether 
denominated  veneration,  worship,  s^utation,  honour,  homage, 
or  invocation :  while,  in  diametrical  opposition  to  the  Nicene 
definition,  he  prohibited  the  lue^hting,  incensing,  and  kissing  of 
these  senseless  productions  ot  the  pencil  or  chiseL  The  sove- 
reign, in  direct  opposition  to  the  h(Hy  oecumenical  assembly  of 
Nicea,  interdicted  the  honouring  of  images  even  with  lektive 
worship,  or  the  veneration  due  under  the  Jewish  establishment 
to  the  ark,  or  under  the  Christian  dispensation,  to  the  Bible. 
Image-worship,  in  all  its  forms,  he  characteiiEed  as  snpeifluity, 
superstition,  vanity,  sacrilege,  and  superlative  absurdity.^ 

The  opposition  to  the  Nicene  council,  in  die  CarohQe  Books, 
has  been  acknowledged  by  all  die  candid  critics  of  Romanism; 
such  as  Daniel,  Du  Pin,  Moreri,  Brays,  and  Mabillon*  The 
Caroline  Books,  says  Daniel,  ^  represent  the  Nicene  convention 
as  the  object  of  execration,  and  turn  all  its  ai^^ments  into  ridi- 
cule.'*  Similar  statements  are  found  in  Du  Pin,  Moreri,  Bniys, 
Mabilbn,  and  many  other  Mstorians* 

These  statements  are  corroborated  by  die  admission  of  those 
who  deny  the  genuineness  of  the  Caroline  Books,  such  as 
Bellarmine,  Surius,  Sanderus,  and  Alan.'  These  critics 
account  the  Caroline  publication  a  forgery,  composed  by  some 
fiiend  of  Iconodasm  and  transmitted  by  Cnatiemagne  to 
Adrian  for  refotation*  The  insinuation  of  forgery  has  been 
amply  confoted  by  Alexander  and  Juenin ;  afid  is  now  abaiH 
doned.  But  the  patrons  of  this  opinion  grant,  that  the  desim 
and  tendency  of  the  imperial  production  was  to  overthrow  tm 
Nicene  ooundl  and  spnoolical  wordiip. 

The  Nicene  council,  rejected  in  this  manner  by  the  French, 
was  also  disclaimed  by  uie  English.  Offa,  kinff  of  the  Mer- 
cians, transmitted  a  copy  of  its  acts  to  the  British  clergy,  who,' 
according  to  Hoveden  and  Westminister,  condemned  its  defini- 
tbn  as  contrary  to  the  fidtfay  and  worthy  of  exeerarion  by  die 
whole  church  of  6od.^    Alcuin,  at  the  instance  of  the  Englisk 

i^Lib.OaniL11.21,23,94,35,SS,39,80.  Jmu^  4.  99S.  Alax.  14. 69J,  TST. 
Bray.  1.  5S6.    Da  Pin,  2.  40. 

*  Dinit  eel  oamge  le  ooncile  de  VMe  tmm  contra  le>BwK>»4BMiyw  est  repT»- 
MBt6  eomie  m  ol^et  d*execmi»»,  ium  libofeaHMtt  d»  tammm  «o  ndkndB  umtm 
Im  preaTea  da  dogma.    Dan.  %  Sl« 

<BeU.  11.15.    Ssnd.  U.  5. 

*  Omnino  ecolesiA  Dei  execmtar.  Horadfln,  Ann.  798.  Weit.  Ann.  793.  Alex 
•14.  739.    Spelm.  1.  SOS. 

OoBtempMnmt  Mqoe  wflmatlerttea  ottAddHnKveRUt    JMb*  S.  101.    AkK.  14. 
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•piscopacy,  conjfbted  Ac  Micene  dogarn^  on  tcriptural  anthori^, 
in  a  work  which  was  afterward  piesented  in  their  name  to 
Charlemagne  the  French  king. 

TheNicene  council,  diac]aSoed  in  this  manner  W  the  French 
and  British  clergy,  was,  in  794,  ooademned  at  Frankfort,  by 
the  whole  Western  prelacy.  This  synod  was  assembled  by 
the  Western  emperor  from  aQ  Italy,  France,  Grermany,  Spain, 
and  England,  and  consisted  of  three  himdred  bishons  witn  the 
Roman  pontiff's  vicars  Theophylact  and  Stej^nen.  The 
Frankforaian  council,  Baronius  admits,  was,  from  its  numbers 
and  the  presidency  of  the  pqpal  legates,  called  plenary  or 
general.' 

Its  second  canon  condemned  the  definition  of  the  second  Nicene 
council  on  the  worship  of  images.  The  Fnankfbrdians  called 
the  Nicene,  the  Byzantine  council,  because  it  began  and  ended 
at  Constantinople.  In  order  to  reconcile  the  jarring  conndls, 
Alan,  Valentin,  Vasquee,  and  BiiiiuSy  have  alleged  that 
the  fkthers  of  Frankfort  condemned,  not  the  assembly  under> 
Irene  in  &vour  of  image*-wotship,  but  the  synod  under  Con- 
stantine  in  &Tour  of  Iconoclasm*  But  the  supposition  iisi  un«* 
founded,  and,  at  the  present  day,  is  rejected  oy  the  ablest 
popish  critics.  The  Frankfbrdian  canon  condemns  emblematic 
adoration ;  and  therefore  is  in  direct  hostili^  to  the  Nicene 
definition.  This  condemnation  of  the  Niceans  by  the  Franks 
fbrdians  was  maintained  by  all  the  contenq^orary  historians^ 
and  has  been  admitted  by  all  the  papal  authors  possessing 
any  candour  till  the  present  day«  The  &ct  is  attested  by 
Eginhard,  ICncmar,  Adhelm,  Ado^  Conrad,  Regino,  Aimon^ 
Herman,  and  Aventinus,  as  well  as  by  MabAk>n,  Bellarmine, 
Velly,  Platina,  Baronius,  Perron,  Cassander,  Moreriy  and  Do 
Pin.^  *  The  second  canon  of  Frankfort,  says  MabiUon, '  was 
enacted  against  the  Byzantine  or  Nicene  Synod  of  the  Oroehs; 
which  the  French,  at  that  time,  did  not  account  universal^ 
because  it  was  composed  of  the  Orientals  and  not  yet  reoeived 
by  die  Westerns.*  According  to  Bellarmine,  *  image^worehip 
and  the  sixth  general  council  were  proscribed  at  Frankfort* 
The  Frankfordians,  says  Velly,  ^  unanimmisly  rejecled  iha 
authority  arid  universaJity  of  the  second  Nacean  assembly** 
The  statements  of  Platina,  Barooins,  Perron,  Cassandi^,  Ifonerit 
and  Dn  Pin,  are  sSmilaar  to  these  of  BlaiDillon,  Bellanaine«  and 
Velly. 

ABiii.«.IS4.    L^bb.S.fir.    %pm,T04.UL 

'  Secondas  eflt  cmitn  oftTtm  •sFnodan  Onaoamn  0<iSsfimtliiopoU.k(abilttii,44 

'  ett,  contra  ■ecandam  Nicenam,  qium  €MH  tou  |iil»ii]BTanaUhflberi  mm  isrebat. 

MabiUon,  9.  811.    In  •fosdo  Ftmac^inAndeme  dafinitaiti  v^iammmm  im  ado- 

Motor.    Benumm,  II*  14.    Les  pAm  da  Fii— lial  la  rojatiiwnt  d'on  aoniaiita* 


» at  dalMdaraat  da  la  tamdar  aoama  OBonaiaKqaa.    VfXir,  l.L 

Oc  daan,  5.  635.    Alax.  14. 73S,  rSS.    FllitiaB,  IST.    Bdo.  S.  lU.    iinreci,  4  ifft. 
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Thd  FrankfordianS)  besides  condemnitig  tbe  Ntceans^  *pn>- 
bibhed  ail  kinds  of  image  worship,'  without  any  exception  or 
limitatron.^  -  The  assembly,  in  tl^  second  cahon^  interdicted 
this  kind  of  homage,  '  in  fdl  its  forms,'  whether  denominated 
respect,  honour,  invocatioiiv' wol^hip,  or  adoration.  One  indeed 
can  hardly  help  feeling  some  pity  for  Baronius,  Alexander, 
Maimbour^i  Pagius,  and  Juenin,  in  their  attempts  to  elude  the 
unqualified  and  unsparing  prohibition  contained  in  this  unyield- 
ing and  unmanageable  canon.  The  Frankfordian  council  also 
adopted  and  sanctioned  the  Caroline  Bo€>ks,  which  had  proscribed 
every  species  of  symbolical  adoratitio.  The  Carohne  Books 
besides  had  approved  the  sentiments  of  Gregory  the  Great,  who, 
in  his  epistle  to  Serenus,  had  denounced  every  description  of 
image- worship.  The  language  of  the  pontiff,  the  emperor,  and 
the  council  on  these  occasions  is  so  clear  and  unambiguous  as 
to  defy  all  the  efforts  of  evasion  and  chicanery. 

The  Frankfordian  council  was  followed  by  the  Parisian  synod 
under  Lewis  in  826.  This  assembly  met  at  the  suggestion  of 
Michael'  the  Grecian  emperor,  by  permissidn  of  Eugenius  the 
Roman  pontiff,  and  by  the  autbonty  of  LcTwis  the  French  king. 
Michael  sent  a  solemn  embassy  to  Lewis,  requesting  his  inter- 
ference with  Eugenius  for  the  settlement  of  the  protracted  divi- 
sions respecting  emblematic  worship.  Lewis  interposed  his 
influence,  and  endeavoured  to  engage  Eu^nius  against  the  new 
idolatry,  but  without  success.  The  Roman  hierarch,  however, 
granted  the  French  prdacy  the  liberty  of  assembling  for  tbe 
examination  of  the  controversy.  A  synod  therefore  met  at 
Paris  in  825,  and  consisted  of  the  most  learned  and  judicious 
of  the  French  clergy ;  such  as  Agobard,  Jeremy,  Jonas,  Fre- 
culf,  Tbeodomir,  Amalarius,  andDungal.^ 
•  The  sacred  synod,  assembled  in  consultation^  decided  against 
tbe  Roman  pontiff,  the  Nicene  council,  and  symbolical  adorar 
tion.  The  Parisians,  it  must.be  confessed,  treated  Adrian, 
CJod's  vicar-general,  with  very  little  ceremony.  The  French 
episcopacy,  m  Daniel's  statement,  ^  spoke  of  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff, as  weU  as  of  tbe  Nicene  council,  with  the  utmost  contempt  ;* 
and  had  the  assurance,  according  to  Bruys,  Labbeus,  and 
Alexander,  to  char^  his  infallibility  with  ignorance,  supersti- 
tion, impertinence,  indiscretion,  absurdity,  folsehood,  impiety, 
^rror,  obstinacy,  and  opposition  to  the  tnith.'     This  was  hardly 

I  SanctiMiiiii  Patres  nostri  ovmimodh  bd^ratioBem  et  ■errftntem  nomentes  turn 
tmupMnmL    Labb:  9.  101.    Alex.  14.  205.    Jaenin.  4  397. 

»  MabiUcRn,  2.  495.    Alex.  14.  749.    Bray.  2.  9.  . 

*  lU  parioiant  anrec  beinooop  de  meprisdo  c^e  que  le  Fape  Adrian  L  vnsSH 
•crite  anelqaes  awi^Mi  auparvnmfe  A  I'lmperatric^  Irene.  lis  ne  traitoient  pas 
ariaax  le'taeondcoiMnle  de  Niofea  et  Poovnge  qae  le  m^me  Pape  avoit  hit  poor 
UdBftndme^tMkaJLiyEeaCflMliaB.    Din.2.2U. 
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civil  to  the  head  of  the  church,  and  is  calculated  to  conye;  no 
high  opinion  of  French  politeness  in  the  ninth  century. 

The  Parisian  assembly  censured  the  holy,  .infallible^  Nicene 
synod  with  equal  freedom.  The  Niceans,  these  refractory 
Parisians  found  guilty  of  presumption,  ignorance,  error,  and 
superstition.  The  Grecian  council  also,  according  to  theae 
French  critics,  tortured  revelation  and  tradition  to  extort  evi- 
dence in  favour  of  emblematic  adoration.  The  Nicene 
definition  was  represented  as  contrary  to  reason,  revelation, 
and  tradition :  and  many  passages,  in  proof  of  this  allegation, 
were  collected  from  the  fathers  and  Qtner  ecclesiastical  monu- 
ments. The  Caroline  Books  against  the  Nicene  Council  and 
sculptured  adoration  were  approved  and  sanctioned.^  The 
French  clergy,  it  seems,  were  msensible  to  Nicene  infiillibility. 

The  French  convention,  in  unequivocal  language,  condemned 
image  worship,  and  in  very  unflattering  terms,  graced  the 
origin  of  this  pestilentied  superstition  in  Italy  to  ignorance,  and 
the  wickedest  custom.'  The  Parisian  prelacy  would  allow 
this  plague  no  better  origin  than  Roman  and  Italian  usage, 
ignorance,  and  atrocity.  The  likeness  of  the  saint,  they 
described  as  unworthy  of  adoration,  and  inferior  to  the  cro^ 
and  the  holy  vessels  of  the  sanctuary.^ 

The  Latins,  in  this  manner,  through  Germany,  France,  Spain, 
England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  rejected  the  new  form  of  idola- 
try. The  French,  in  particular,  resisted  the  novelty  with 
firmness  and  freedom.  This,  in  consequence,  Sirmond  called 
the  French  heresy.  The  impqgners  of  the  superstition  in 
France,  Mezeray  describes  as  superior  in  number  and  eruditipn. 
Daniel,  following  Mezeray,  represents  the  innovation  as  depro- 
cated  by  the  more  numerous  and  learned  of  the  French  nation. 
These,  m  the  strongest  language,  denounced  the  adoration  of 
images;  though,  steering  a  middle  course  between,  their,  woi?- 
ship  and  abolition,  they  permitted  their  use  for  the  ornatment  pf 
temples,  the  instruction  of  spectators,  and  the  encouragement 
of  devotioQ. 

nsiaffereat  impiea  les  retpoiiMS  dn  Pape.  II  y  a  cortainea  chosei^  ^a'il  y  a 
appoa^  a  la  veritfc.    Bruy.  2.  9,  10. 

I^oranter  in  eodem  fkoto  a  reoto  taaiite  deTiaverit.  IndiMrdt^  feciisa  in  eo 
qaodjniperBtitiot^eaaadorarijnarit    Labb.  9.  645,  446. 

I^am  inseroiue  in  eadam  epistola  c^uGBdam  testimonia  Patrum  valde  absona,  et 
ad  rem  de  tua  agebator  minime  pertmentia.    Alex.  14.  749. 

^  Hb  passerent  josqae  i  condamner  le  septi^me  synode.    Godea.  6.  65 

Isti  non  mediocriter  erraveixint.  Quiedam  Scriptoranim  testimonia  et  Patnun 
dieta  ad  funm  snpentituMim  errorem  coo£inQaadam  violenter  inmpBanuit  etqidem 
AID  open  incompetenter  aptaveront.  Alex.  14.  749.  IIb  approavereut  la  censuFO 
qae  Oharlema^ne  a^oit  faite  da  ooncile  de  Nic6e  dana  les  LiTret  Caroling.  Bruy.  2. 9. 

s  II  ne  faUoit  point  permettre  le  colte  des  images.  Mezeray,  L  409.  Farttm 
▼eritatis  ifnorantiA,  partim  peaaimee  conaoetadioia  .aao,  hujua  aaperatitiooia  peatia 
iB^paAetiaiiiltdiABiolovvaet.    AIqx.  U  750.    JitenUi,  4.  394.  41S2.    ... 
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Chairlemagiie,  Agobard,  Jonas  aod  Walafrid,  in  particulai^ 
resisted  the  novelty  with  distinguished  ability.  This  has  been 
stated  in  clear  terms  by  Oodeau,  MabiHon,  and  Mezeray. 
Cknleau  remarks  that  the  French  king  wrote  a  work  against  tms 
kind  of  worship  to  Pope  Adrian.  The  Caroline  E^ks  also 
were  pointed  against  the  rising  superstition.  Agobard,  Arch- 
bishop of  Xiyons,  acted  a  distinguisned  part  in  the  controversy. 
This  prelate,  MabiUon  observes,  recommended  the  destniction 
of  images  rather  than  their  adoration.  This  description  of 
homage,  even  when  relative,  Agobard,  says  Godeau,  '  declared 
a  violation  of  the  faitb,  a  change  of  Ibrms  rather  than  a  renun- 
ciation of  idols,  and  an  act  inconsistent  with  the  sincere  worship 
of  God.'  Jonas,  bishop  of  Orleans,  according  to  this  historian, 
*  entertained  the  same  opinion.'  Mezeray  delivers  the  same 
account  of  Jonas  and  Agobard,  and  relates  their  hostility  to 
the  new  mode  of  worship.  Walafrid,  though  more  moderate, 
avowed,  on  this  topic,  similar  sentiments.  The  French, 
Mabillon  grants,  *  persisted  in  this  system  till  the  end  of  the 
ninth  century.'^ 

Such  was  the  hostility  in  the  West  against  image-worship. 
Its  destiny,  in  the  East,  was  less  uniform.  The  propagation  of 
the  impiety  among  the  Greeks,  with  whom  it  originated,  was, 
for  hall  a  century  after  as  well  as  before  the  Nicene  council,  at- 
tended with  many  vicissitudes  and  variations.  The  Empress 
Irene  had,  during  the  minority  of  her  son  Constantine,  estab- 
lished the  superstition  by  an  ecclesiststical  decision,  which  she 
supported  by  civil  enactments.  Idolatry,  In  consequence,  gained 
a  temporary  triumph.  The  victory,  however,  was  transitory. 
Constantine,  on  obtaining  a  shadow  of  power,  proceeded,  says 
Platina,  to  repeal  the  synodal  and  imperial  laws  in  &vour  of 
emblematic  worship.  But  Constantino's  authority  was  also 
temporary.  The  orthodox  mother  deprived  the  Mretical  son 
of  his  power  and  his  eyes :  and,  by  these  means,  restored  the 
painted,  woven,  and  sculptured  gods  to  all  their  ^lory*  Their 
adoration,  however,  was  destined  soon  to  expen^ace  another 
revolution.  Irene,  the  tender  parent  and  pious  empress,  depart 
ted,  and  was  enrolled  as  a  saint  in  the  firmament  of  Grecian 
Menology,  in  which,  to  the  present  day,  she  shines  as  a  star 
of  the  first  magnitude.  Nicephorus,  her  successor,  allowed  a 
general  liberty  of  worship,  which,  according  to  ihe  monks, 


>  Plnaieiin  et  dm  pint  doetea,  «aCM  witre  Jonas  d'Orteaiu  «t  Agobsrd  de  Lyoa, 
tkB  poavcrient  laffrir  qa'on  adora  1m  image.  Meseray,  1.  409.  Ploaiema  elait 
d'aWt  qn'ne  ialloh  poini  lour  rendre  de  onlte.  Ge  parti,  qui  tMioit  la  niilitm  mOtm 
Padoradon  et  raboutkni  dea  images,  paroit  aToir  m  eeltn  de  plus  granda  partie 
das  acaraas  de  Avnce  et  de  la  cmir.    Daniel,  9.  79. 

OlMHaraagaaaiktoyan&Iiivraeoiitrela^iiiiadea  imagaa  aaPi^Mw    Godsa.  lb 
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caused  his  temporal  and  eternal  perdition*'  BGcbaers  reign 
was  marked  by  superstition  and  idolatry;  whilst  the  monks 
and  idols  that  he  patronized  were  incapable  of  supporting  their 
votary  on  the  throne. 

The  accession  of  Leo  the  Armenian  again  changed  the  scene. 
He  assembled  a  council  at  Constantinople  in  the  year  814.    This 

Snod  approved  and  confirmed  the  Byzantine  conncil,  and,  at 
e  same  time,  condemned  and  anathematized  the  Nioene  con- 
vention. The  emperor,  in  consequence,  was  assailed  with  all 
kinds  of  vituperation  and  obloquy.  A  Byzantine  synod  of  270 
bishops  called  his  majesty  the  harbinger  of  antichrist  and  the 
fiery  oven  of  blasphemy.'  The  imperial  hostility  to  ima^e- 
worship,  these  holy  men  compared  to  the  fury  of  a  lion  roanng 
in  the  forest  for  his  prey. 

Michael,  Leo's  assassin  and  successor,  granted  universal  tole- 
mdon,  which  he  hoped  would  be  attended  with  general  tran* 
quillity.  But  his  clemency  only  provoked  the  insolence  of  the 
motion  that  abetted  idolatry,  who  refused  to  grant  the  liberty 
which  they  claimed.  Their  fury  aroused  imperial  vengeance. 
Michael,  in  891,  called  a  council  to  determine  the  controveri^. 
But  the  partizans  of  the  idols,  pretending  that  it  was  unlaw^I 
for  the  patrons  of  Catholicism  to  meet  the  abettors  of  heresy,  rs* 
fused  to  attend.  The  emperor  afterward  treated  the  hauffhtfr 
fiiction  with  rigour.  MichaePs  timidity,  however,  mitigated  his 
severity.  But  Theophilus,  his  son  and  successor,  regardless  of 
fear  or  pity,  was  the  determined  and  uncompromising  patron  of 
Iconoclasm.  His  energy  restored  tranquillity  to  the  state^  and 
banished  idolatry  in  a  great  measure  firom  the  church.  The 
dergy  and  laity  submitted  to  the  imperial  authority ;  while  the 
eastern  and  western  Christians  seemed  again  to  relinguish  idola- 
try.' The  Grecian  Monks  alone  in  the  east,  and  the  Latin 
pontiff  with  his  immediate  dependants,  continued  to  murmur 
and  support  the  honour  of  the  idols. 

Such  were  the  dissensions  which  raged  in  Christendom,  &r 
a  centuty,  on  image  worship.  This  diversir^  has  been  admit- 
ted by  Tarasius,  Adrian,  and  DameL^  Tarasius,  the  Byzan- 
tine patriareh  in  784,  lamented  the  schisms  and  divisions  in  ibe 

612.  Satiiu  pntat  abjicere  et  comvinaere.  Mabnion.  2.  614.  Agobard  'BeSbree 
de  proayer  aa'il  n'eiC  pomt  permi*  aoz  Cluroeli«BB  d'aToir  dm  fanagei  par  laaqaettea 
la  ibi  Mt  Tiom.  Si  1m  OhraBtmt  etowQik  ob1^[ac  d«  lea  hoaorer  fls  aaroiaBt 
pIAtot  chaag6  dea  nmilacbref  qu'abandonne  lea  idolefl.  Jonas  eyeque  d'Orleana 
mt  de  m^me  opinion.  Godean.  5.  612.  QalHcana  eocleaiain  sua  aantaiitia  peiatifit 
uaqne  ad  fioam  MDOali  aoiiL  MabOIan*  8.  495. 
»  Orabb,  2.  497.    Platfna,  107. 

*  Antichriati  pnscanor,  emus  ex  ore  effreditor  igneos  blaapbeiide  olibama. 
Labb.  9.  3S6,  390.    Bin.  6.  292.    Com.  1.  7S1. 

•  Bin.  6.  299.    Ooas.  1.  S21.    Theod.  11.    Bp*  S6. 

«  Video  eoctetiam  tciMam  et  diviaam,  M  noa  alias  sftqve  alitor  Io^«amtaa»  et  aiilir 
oos  ChiMaDoa  qni  in  Orianta  umos  nobiscuni  aont  fidei,  §9^  at  hia  coBoordaiktos 
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Christian  Commonweahh*  He  represented  the  Byzantine 
church  as  having  embraced,  on  this  subject,  a  difierent  system 
from  the  other  oriental  Christians  ;  and  the  result,  he  addedi 
was  mutual  anathemas.  Adrian,  the  Roman  pontiff,  declared, 
in  his  letter  to  the  emperor,  that  all  the  eastern  world  on  this 
topic  had  erred,  prior  to  the  accession  of  his  Grecian  majesty. 
Daniel  acknowledges  the  prevalence  of  this  heresy  in  oriental 
Christendom,  as  well  as  in  the  western  communion.  Amidst 
this  diversity,  however,  an  overwhelming  majority,  according 
to  the  confession  of  Tarasius,  Adrian,  and  Daniel,  disclaimed 
the  faith  of  symbolical  worship. 

Image-worship,  after  the  revolutions  of  more  than  a  century, 
was  finally  established  in  the  east  by  the  Empress  Theodora. 
Theophilus  dying,  left  Theodora  his  widow  guardian  of  the  em- 
pire auring  the  minority  of  his  son  MicbaeL  This  delegated 
power,  she  used  for  the  restoration  of  idolatry.  Her  measures 
were  bold,  summary,  and  decisive.  John  the  Byzantine  Patri- 
arch, who  was  an  Iconoclast,  Theodora  deposed :  and  Me- 
thodius, who  was  an  Iconolatrian,  she  raised  to  the  patriarchal 
dignity.  A  council,  in  842,  was  assembled  at  Constantinople,  in 
which  Iconoclasm  was  condemned,  and  image-worship,  in  all 
its  heathenism,  was  sanctioned.  John,  who  had  been  patri- 
arch, received  200  lashes  for  being  in  the  right.  The  punish- 
ment of  the  patriarch  had  a  happy  effect  on  the  inferior  clergy. 
The  empress  knew  the  proper  argument  for  the  occasion.  The 
logic  ot  the  lash  possessed  wonderful  efficacy  in  enlight- 
ening the  episcopal  intellects,  regulating  the  prelatic  consciences, 
and  teaching  the  proselyted  priesthood  the  duty  of  idolatry. 
Maiiy,  who  had  been  the  devoted  friends  of  Iconoclasm, 
changed  their  minds,  and  smathematized,  in  loud  vociferadon, 
the  patrons  of  that  heresy.  All,  with  unvarying  unanimity, 
shouted  for  the  restoration  of  the  idols.  The  festival  of  ortho- 
doxy was  instituted  as  a  trophy  of  their  triumph,  and  an 
annual  conimemoration  of  their  victory.  A  heresy,  say  the 
historians  of  this  controversy,  was  in  this  manner  suppressed, 
which,  bursting  from  the  portals  of  hell,  had,  for  a  hundred 
and  twenty  years,  raged  against  the  church  of  God.^ 

This  superstition  was  imposed  on  Christendom,  not  by  syno- 
dal or  ecclesiastical  authority,  but  by  civil  and  imperial  despo- 
tism. Only  a  despicable  minority  of  the  clergy  had,  on  any 
,  occasion,  voted  for  the  impiety.  The  Christian  community,  at 
the  accession  of  Constantme  the  first  Christian  emperor,  con- 
sisted, according  to  Paolo,  Holstenius,  and  Bingham,  of  1800 

Occidentalei  et  nos  ab  omnibus  illis  alienatoe  et  per  Biogulas  diei  anathematizato* 
habere.    Labb.  S.  679.    Theopbanes,  808.    Ornnii  popoloa  qui  est  in  Orientalibni 
pcrtibiis  errarenmt.    Adrioa  ad  Conttan.    Labb.  8.  746.    Dan.  2.  214. 
^  Bin.  6.896.    Ubb.  919,  920. 
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bishops.  One  thousand  were  Greeks  and  eight  hundred  Latins. 
These  must  have  been  much  increased  under  Theodora  in  the 
ninth  century.  But  the  greatest  number  that,  on  any  occasion, 
voted  for  symbolical  vjrorship,  amounted  only  to  360  in  the 
Nicean  council.  These  were  all  the  ecclesiastical  troops  which 
Irene  could  bring  to  the  field  in  favour  of  her  darling  idolatry; 
and,  at  a  fair  calculation,  could  amount  only  to  about  a  sixth 
of  the  whole,  and  therefore  only  a  small  minority.  Three 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  Grecian  bishops  under  Constantine, 
voted  for  Iconoclasm :  and  only  the  monks  of  the  east  opposed. 
The  Roman  Pontiff  alone  and  a  few  of  his  mere  creatures  in 
the  west  supported  the  superstition.  All  the  Latins,  these 
excepted,  opposed  the  impiety.  But  the  tendency  of  idolatry 
is  headlong  and  downhifl.  Man,  led  by  sense  and  imagination, 
delights  in  a  visible  Deity  or  his  eflfigy,  before  whom  he  may 
bow  and  prefer  his  adoration.  This  tendency  of  the  human 
mind  prevailed,  and  idols  were  introduced  in  opposition  to 
reason,  revelation,  and  common  sense. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 


PtmOATOET. 
m  srrvATioir  amd  romaBViiiTa— Distium  of  acunvBAL  aotbobitt— admi^ 

ai01l»--i«llIPTVBAI.  AAOUIlBaTf— DBBTITVTB  OP  TRADITIONAL  AVTHOBITr— 
AI>KIS$IONa — raATlR  fob  TBI  DIAD^PAOAM,  JXWIIB,  AMD  MAHOMITAH  PVBOA 
TOBT — ITS  IITTRODUCTION  INTO  TBI  OBBISTIAN  COVBVNITT — ^ITfl  SLOW  PBOOBUS 
— COHPLBTIO  B7   TBB   SOaOOLHlN — ^PLOBBNTXVB  COUNCIL— TBBNTINX  COVNCIL. 

PuROATORT,  in  the  Romish  theology,  is  a  middle  place  or  state, 
in  which  departed  souls  make  expiation  for  venial  faults,  and 
for  the  temporal  punishment  of  mortal  sins.  Romanism  repre- 
sents sin  as  venial  or  mortal,  or,  in  other  terms,  as  trivisd  or 
aggravated.  Those  who  depart  this  life  guilty  of  mortal  or  ag- 
gravated sin  go  direct  to  h^,  from  which  there  is  no  redemp- 
tion. Those  who  die  guiltless  of  venial  or  trivial  sins,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  of  the  temporal  penalty  of  aggravated  transgres- 
sion, go  immediately  to  heaven.  But  many,  belonging  to 
neither  of  these  two  classes,  are,  at  the  hour  of  death,  obnoxious 
to  the  penalty  attached  to  venial  iaults  and  the  temporal  pains 
of  heinous  iniquity.  These,  in  purgatory,  undergo  the  due 
punishment ;  and,  purified  by  this  means,  are  admitted  into 
heaven.  AU  mankind,  says  the  Florentine  council,  consist  of 
saints,  sinners,  and  an  intermediate  class.  Saints  go  to  heaven ; 
unners  go  to  hell ;  and  the  middling  class  to  purgatory.^ 

Agreed,  in  accordance  with  the  councils  of  Florence  and 
Trent,  on  the  existence  of  a  middle  state,  the  Popish  theologians 
difier  on  the  place  and  medium  of  punishment  Bellarmine 
reckons  eight  variations  of  opinion  on  its  situation.  Augustine, 
according  to  Bellarmine  and  Aquinas,  divested  this  intermediate 
mansion  of  all  material  locality :  and  characterized  it  as  a  spiri- 
tual residence  for  spiritual  souls.^     The  middle  receptacle  of 

>  Labb.  18.  533.  et  20.  170.  Crabb.  3.  476, 939.  Bm.  9.  322.  Andekin,  1. 
227.    Paolo,  1.280.    Alex.  9.  352. 

Tria  oiee  loca,  mempe,  Mnctoram  aniinas  ene  in  Ooelo,  peccatomm  in  mfemo. 
Medium  vero  loooin  ease  habentiam  peccata  Yenialia.    Labo.  18.  26. 

Ad  pargatorium  defemntor  Joatonim  anime,  obnoxin  posms  temporaUbos. 
Dena,  7.  347. 

*  Bell.  II.  6.  Aqnm.  3.  541.  Gertam  est,  porgaftoriiun  eiM  aliqaem  locum 
•orporalem.    Faber,2.  448. 
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human  spirita^  the  African  saint  alleged,  is  an  ideal  world*  But 
this  notion,  it  appears,  he  afterwards  retraced. 

Alexander  is  doubtful  whether  ibe  purgatorial  realms  are  in 
this  world ;  under  the  earth ;  in  the  dam  air  with  devils ;  in 
the  hell  of  the  damned ;  or  in  its  vicinity.^  Chrysostom,  Gregory 
Nyssen,  and  Furseus,  say  Bellarmine  cmd  Bede,  place  it  wiih 
devils  in  the  air  between  heaven  and  earth.  Chrysostom  and 
Gregory  Nyssen  however,  saints  as  they  were,  had  no  oppor- 
tunity beyond  other  mortals  of  ascertaining  the  &ct :  nor  was 
the  fiction  invented  in  their  day.  But  Furseus,  in  a  vision, 
saw  the  place  of  expiation  and  therefore  had  a  right  to  know. 

Many  identify  purgatory  with  hell.  The  punishments,  in** 
deed,  of  the  former  are  temporary,  while  those  of  the  latter  are 
everlasting.  But  the  situation  and  severity  of  the  pains,  in  the 
idea  of  these  speculators,  are  the  same* 

The  majority,  however,  make  this  earth  the  scene  of  posthu- 
mous expiation.  Gregory  and  Damian,  with  glaring  inconsis- 
tency, lay  the  scene  in  dinerent  parts  of  the  worid,  where  con- 
science accuses  or  where  the  criminal  oflfended.  His  in&Uibility 
and  his  saintship  could  drill  a  luckless  ghost  in  any  convenient 
place,  such  as  an  icy  stream,  a  warm  bath,  a  flambg  cavern, 
or  a  burning  mountain.  Aquinas  and  Bellarmine  show  a  strong 
inclination  to  the  theory  of  Gregory  and  Damian.' 

The  schoolmen  place  this  intermediate  state  of  punishment 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  The  vast  cavity  in  the  central  region 
of  the  world  is,  according  to  these  theologians,  divided  into  four 
apartments,  which  form  &11,  purgatory,  and  the  limbo  of  infants 
and  of  the  fathers.  The  two  former,  it  appears,  are  in  the  same 
ne]fi[hbourhood.  Purgatory,  says  Faber,  *  is  on  the  brink  of 
hell.'^  The  prison  of  children  is  raised  above  purgatory,  say  the 
schoolmen  and  Innocent  the  Third,  so  that  the  flames  of  the 
latter  come  not  near  the  establishment  of  the  former.^  The 
prison  of  the  fathers  was  left  empty  at  the  descent  of  the  Messiah, 
who  liberated  the  Jewish  saints.  Its  dominbns,  therefore,  are 
now  uninhabited,  and  its  cities,  if  it  have  any,  are  useless  and 

i  Utrum  Yel  in  hoc  mnncb  6t  ntper  temm;  Tel  in  aSre  oaHcfaioM  nbi  domoiMii 
Twiaator,  vel  in  mfeniD  daOBMtonDi^  vel  in  Tioino  t«rfMii  laMu  looo.  Alex.  S. 
352.    B«da,  IIL  19. 

s  Grog.  Dial.  IV.  40.    Aqidn.  8.  544. 

*  Pnrgstoriam  e«e  infra  TiMera  teme.  Alex.  9.  852.  Habemnt  Porgetoriniii, 
iafemain,  et  limbo*  petnun,  et  paetonun  loe«  MibieiTttee  eiM.  infammn  et  pur- 
gstoriaitt  Mint  looo  vioba.    BelL  IL  6.    Aqnin.  m.  69.  VII. 

Bft  sab  terra,  Ticinas  inferno.  Dena,  7.  358.  Bal  anb  tern,  Terraa  centm% 
ad  ripam  inferai.    Faber,  f.  448^  44SC 


« Infemaa  danumtomm,  teouaduai  ninn,  eat  im  ipeo  oentro  term,    mtim  la 
femam  et  pm^gatoriom  eat  et  Kaaboa  poeromm,  et  fbentlimboa  aaaetonini  patraw* 


LimbeflpiMineratreaaotaaeoaiitiDetprope  tetraan.  Loena  pMramm  eat  aaper 
pwgetaMtoeltefraltebane«ieiDewailift«r.    fBlm,U.U»* 
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may  iaU  into  ruin.  Purgatory,  in  like  manner,  will,  at  the 
resurrection,  be  evacuated  and  fall  into  similar  dilapidation.* 

Gregory  the  Great,  the  universal  pastor,  sanctioned  this  specu- 
lation by  his  unerring  authority.  Believing  this  place  ot  tem- 
porary and  eternal  punishment  to  be  in  the  central  regions  of 
the  earth,  his  infallibility  considered  the  volcanic  eruptions  of 
Vesuvius,  ^ma,  and  Hecla,  as  flames  arising  from  hell  and 
purgatory,  which,  according  to  his  holiness,  lay  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  in  the  hollow  bosom  of  the  world.  These 
Vokanoes,  said  the  Vicar-General  of  God,  are  an  evidence  of 
the  Mediteranean  position  of  the  purgatorian  prison  and  the 
fiery  punishment  of  its  inhabitants.  Theodoric  the  Arian  kine 
of  the  Goths,  says  the  viceroy  of  heaven,  was,  at  the  hour  ot 
death,  seen  descending  into  a  flaming  gulph  in  Sicily.  Souls, 
says  Surius,  appear  amid  the  conflagration  and  thunders  of 
Hecla,  and  proclaim  theu:  sufierings  in  the  flaming  fulminationi 
of  that  mountain.' 

The  medium  of  punishment  is  uncertain  as  the  situation  of 
the  place.  The  general  opinion,  however,  favours  the  agency 
of  fire.  This  was  the  idea  entertained  by  the  schoolmen.  The 
Latins  in  the  council  of  Florence,  maintained,  with  the  utmost 
perspicuity,  the  same  theory,  though  in  complaisance  to  the 
Greeks,  the  term  was  omitted  in  the  synodal  definition.  The 
Florentines  were  followed  by  the  synod  of  Diamper,  which  is 
received  in  the  Romish  communion.  The  catechism  of  Trent 
copied  after  the  schoolmen  and  the  councils  of  Florence  and 
Diamper.  The  Cardinal  of  Warmia  and  the  theologians  ap- 
pointed to  frame  the  Trentine  canon,  though  they  resolved  to 
avoid  every  diflBculty,  differed  on  the  place  and  medium  of  pur- 
gation. Some,  like  the  council  of  Florence,  wished  to  mention 
fire  as  the  means  of  punishment  and  expiation ;  while  others  re- 
jected this  idea.  This  disagreement  caused  the  omission  of  the 
term  and  the  substitution  of  a  general  expression.  But  the 
word  was  introduced  into  the  catechism  of  Trent,  published  by 
the  authority  of  the  council  and  theagency  of  the  pontiff.  The 
same  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  majority  of  the  popish  theolo- 

e*  ns;  such  as  Gregory,  Aquinas,   Surius,  and  Bellarmine. 
llarmine,  however,  is  doubtful  whether  the  fire  is  proper  or 
metaphorical.'    Venial  impurity,  thq  cardinal  thinks,  may  be 
s  '  '.  " 

^  Nimo  vftOTittB  remaaet.  Bellarmin,  II.  6.  Po0t  Jadieiam  noviMiiiiafli  non 
fore  purgatoriam.  Bellannin,  I.  4.  Pttrgatoire  tent  aboU  aa  jour  da  jogement 
Oalmet,  22.  36S.    Aqoin.  8.  544. 

•  Greg.  Dial.  IV.  30.  35.    BeU.  II.  11.    Borias,  Ann.  1537. 

*  Itali  &tentar  Pnrsatoriam  per  igneni.  Ijabb.  IS.  27.  Inter  LaliiKMS  oertiaai- 
■mm  e^  ]|;nem  iUam  eaae  corporeom.    Faber,  %  453. 

•  Latisi  dicentea  Pargatoriam  ignem  eaae.  Bin*  8.  5S4.  Hi,  dabio  procnl,  in 
•Dpradicto  igne  qnod  pttfijalorimn  appeUaAfoUt,  f«r^^        Orabb.3i.37S.    Sat 
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expunged  by  the  applicatioQ  of  allegorical  or  figurative  flames. 
Many  have  represented  water,  accompanied  with  darkness, 
tempest,  whirlwind,  snow,  ice,  frost,  nail,  and  rain,  as  the 
means  of  purgatoriau  atonement*  Perpetua,  in  a  vision,  saw 
a  pond  in  this  land  of  temporary  penalty,  though  its  water  was 
inaccessible  to  the  thirsty  inhabitants,  whom  it  only  tantalized 
with  illusive  mockenr*  Gregory,  the  Roman  pontiff^  soused 
Pascasius  a  Roman  dfeacon  in  the  warm  baths  of  Angelo,  for. 
the  ^cpiation  of  his  venial  sins.  Severinus  of  Cologne  ap« 
peared  to  Damian,  immersed  in  a  river  in  which  he  was  steeped 
as  an  abstergent  for  his  trifling  contaminations.  The  water  of 
this  country,  in  the  most  authentic  accounts,  is  both  hot  and 
cold :  and  the  wretched  inhabitants  pass  in  rapid  but  painful 
transition  from  the  warm  to  the  frosty  element,  from  the  torrid 
to  the  frigid  zone.  The  purgatorians  enjoy,  in  succession,  the 
cool  and  the  tepid  bath.;  and  are  transferred,  without  any  use- 
less ceremoiiy,  from  the  icy  pond  to  the  boiling  caldron.^ 

These  accounts  have  bc^n  authenticated  by  travellers,  who 
visited  this  subterranean  empire,  and  who  were  privileged  lo 
survey  all  its  dismal  scenery.  Ulysses,  Telemachus,  and 
£neas  were  admitted  to  view  the  arcana  of  Tartarus ;  and 
Drithelm,  Enus,  and  Thurcal,  in  like  matiner,  were  permitted 
to  explore  the  secrets  of  purgatory.  The  visions  of  the  three 
latter  are  recorded  in  the  prose  of  Bede  and  Paris,  as  the 
gloomy  path  of  the  three  fermer  had  been  blazoned  in  the 
poetry  of  Homer,  Yirgil,  and  Fenelon.  The  travels  of  the 
heroes,  however,  were  attended  with  greater  difficulty  than 
those  of  the  saints.  Ulysses,  Telemachus,  and  iEneas  were 
entangled,  on  their  journey,  with  the  encumbrance  of  the  body ; 
while  Drithelm,  Enus,  and  Thurcal,  unfettered  by  that  re- 
straint, winged  their  easy  way  and  expatiated  in  spirit  through 
purgatory  in  all  its  sulphurous  walks  and  roasting  furnaces. 

Drithelm,  whose  story  is  related  by  Bede  and  Bellarmine, 
was  led  on  his  journey  by  an  angel  m  shining  raiment ;  and 
proceeded,  in  the  company  of  his  guide,  towards  the  rising  of 
the  sun.  The  travellers,  at  length,  arrived  in  a  valley  of  vast 
dimensions.  This  region,  to  the  left,  was  covered  with  roasting 
furnaces,  and,  to  the  right,  with  icy  cold,  hail,  and  snow.  The 
whole  valley  was  filled  with  human  souls,  which  a  tempest 
seemed  to  toss  in  all  directions.     The  unhappy  spirits,  unable 

pargatorias  ignis*  Cat.  Trid.  50.  Per  ignem  aliasqne  poenaa  ablanntor.  Syn. 
biam.  in  Cossart,  6.  20.    Paolo,  3.  633. 

Noil  sit  metaphorice  dictiza^  led  yenoB  ignis  corporeoa.  Aqnin.  Pan.  HI.  Q.  70. 
Art.  UI.  P.  547. 

In  pur^torio  sicat  etiam  in  inferno  esse  poenam  ignis.  Sive  iste  ignis  accipia 
tar  propne  sive  metaphorice.     BeUarmin.  11.  10. 

*  Alex.  9.  393.    Gregory,  IV.  40.    Bellannin,  11.  S. 
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in  the  one  part  to  bear  the  violent  hemt,  leap^  into  the  soiyef^ 
ing  cold,  which  again  drove  them  into  the  scorching  flames 
which  cannot  be  extinguished.  A  numberless  mnhitade  o^ 
deformed  souls  were,  in  this  manner,  whirled  about  and  tor* 
mented  without  intermission  in  the  extremes  of  alternate  beat 
and  cold.  This,  according  to  the  angelic  conductor  who 
piloted  Drithelm,  is  the  place  of  chastisement  for  such  as  defer 
confession,  and  amendment  till  the  hour  of  death.  All  these, 
however,  will,  at  the  last  day,  be  admitted  to  heaven  :  while 
many,  through  alms,  vigils,  prayers,  and  especially  the  mass, 
will  be  liberated  even  rofore  the  general  judgment.^ 

The  stoiy  of  Enus  is  told  by  Paris.'  This  adventurer  was 
a  warrior  and  had  campaigned  under  Stephen,  king  of  England* 
Resolved  to  make  reparation  in  Saint  ratrick's  purgatory  for 
the  enormity  of  his  me,  Enus  visited  Ireland.  The  Son  of 
Ood,  if  old  chronicles  may  be  credited,  appeared  to  the  Saint 
when  he  preached  the  gospel  to  the  bsstial  Irish,  and  instructed 
the  missionary  to  construct  a  purgatory  at  Lough  Deig:  and 
promised  the  plenary  remission  of  sin  to  all  who  should  remain 
a  day  and  a  night  in  this  laboratory  of  atonement.  Fortified  by 
the  holy  communion  and  sprinkled  with  holy  water,  the  fearless 
soldier  entered  the  gloomy  cave. 

Protected  by  invoking  the  Son  of  Ood,  Enus  beheld  the 
punishments  of  the  wretched  purgatorians.  The  groans  of  the 
sufferers  soon  began  to  stun  his  ears.  Numberless  men  and 
women,  lying  naked  on  the  earth  and  transfixed  with  red«hot 
nails,  bit  the  dust  with  pain.  Devils  lashed  some  with  dread- 
ful whips.  Fiery  dragons  gnawed  some  with  ignited  teeth; 
while  flaming  serpents  pierced  others  with  burning  stings. 
Toads  of  amazing  sice  and  terror  endeavoured,  with  ugly 
beaks,  to  extract  the  hearts  of  many.  Monstrous  defoan^ 
worms,  breathing  fire  ttom  their  moudis,  devoured  some  with 
insatiable  voracity.  Some  hung  in  solphuroas  flames,  with 
chains  througfa  their  feet,  legs,  hands,  arms,  and  heads,  or  with 
iron  hooks  in  a  state  of  ignition  through  their  eyes,  nose,  jaws, 
and  breasts.  Some  were  roasted  on  spits,  fned  in  pans,  or 
broiled  in  fomaces.  Many  were  hurled  headlong  into  a  fetid^ 
tumbling,  roaring  river,  and,  if  any  raised  their  heads  above 
the  sur&ce,  devUs,  running  along  Uie  stream,  sunk  them  again 
into  die  cold  element  A  sulphurous  wdl,  emitting  flame  and 
stench,  threw  up  men  like  sparkling  scintillations,  into  the  air, 
and  again  received  them  falling  into  Hs  burning  mouth. 

ThurcaPs  adventure  is  also  idated  by  Paris.  Julian,  who 
officiated  as  guide  on  the  occasion,  left  the  body  of  Tborcal 
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deeping  in  bed,  and  took  only  the  soul  as  the  companion  of  his 
journey  to  the  nether  world.  He  wisely,  however,  breathed 
fife  into  the  soulless  body,  lest,  in  the  spirit's  absence,  it  should 
appear  dead.  Having  settled  these  necessary  prehmi-* 
nary  arrangements,  the  two  spiritual  travellers  departed,  at 
night,  firom  England  for  purgatory.  The  two  disembodied 
companions  soon  winged  their  aerial  way  to  the  middle  of  the 
world  towards  the  east,  and  entered  a  spacious  fabric  of  won- 
derful structure*  This  edifice  was  the  general  rendezvous  of 
departed  souls,  and  was  built  by  Jesus  the  Son  of  Ood,  at  the* 
intercession  of  Lady  Mary,  his  mother.  The  palace,  of  course, 
had  a  respectable  architect. 

Many  souls  in  this  dep6t  of  spirits,  and  many  beyond  the 
north  wall,  were  marked  with  spots  indicating  their  venial  sins. 
The  apostle  Paul  sat  in  the  palace  at  the  end  of  the  north  walL 
The  Devil  and  his  guards  sat  without  the  wall  opposite  the 
apostle.  A  balance  was  affixed  to  the  wall  between  the  apostle 
and  the  Devil,  in  which  Paul  and  Satan,  with  precision  and  care, 
weighed  the  souls.  The  former  had  two  weights,  which  were 
,bri^t  and  golden  ;  and  the  latter  two,  which,  as  might  be  ex* 
pected,  were  dariL  and  smoky.  When  the  beam  incUned  to 
Ibeelzebub,  the  gnards  threw  the  soul,  wailing  and  cursing,  into 
a  flamy  gulph,  which,  of  course,  was  hell.  This  unceremonious 
treatment  of  »nners  afforded  fine  fun  to  the  devils,  whose  duty, 
on  the  occasicm,  was  attended  with  loud  peals  of  infernal  laughter. 
When  the  beam  inclined  to  Paul,  the  apostle  introduced  the  soul 
through  the  eastern  gate  to  purgatoiy,  to  make  compensation 
for  its  venial  crimes. 

Purgatory,  according  to  our  subterranean  traveller,  consists 
of  a  vast  valley  between  two  walls,  the  northern  and  southenu 
The  entrance  mto  this  ancient  domain  is  occupied  with  puiga* 
torian  fire :  caldrons,  filled  with  flaming  pitch,  biasing  sulphur, 
and  other  fiery  materials,  boil  or  roast  the  souls  for  the  expiation 
of  their  sins.  These  furnaces  also  exhaled  a  stench,  which  was 
not  very  pleasing  to  the  d&ctory  nerves ;  and  which  caused 
even  me  disembodied  souls  diat  on  earth  had  wallowed  ia 
fiUiy  ffratifications  to  cough,  hiccup,  and  sneeze.  Having 
enjoyed  the  warm  bath,  the  soids,  for  the  sake  of  vmriety,  were 
introduced  into  the  cold  one.  Tte  unhappy  spirits  exemplified 
the  variatbns  of  Popery,  and  passed  into  a  mwty  pool,  which 
skirted  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  vnBey.  The  water  of  this 
pool  was  by,  salt,  and  shivering*  The  spirits,  according  to 
their  crimes,  were  immersed  in  this  lake  to  die  knee,  the  middle, 
or  the  neck.  Removed  from  this  shivering  situation,  the  suf- 
ferer had  to  undergo  another  trial  A  bridge,  studded  with 
sharp  nails  and  thorns  with  their  pomts  tum^  upwards,  haid 
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to  be  crossed^  The  souls  walked  bare*fboted  on  this  rough 
road,  and  endeavouriog  to  ease  their  feet,  leaned  on  their  hands : 
and  afterwards  rolled,  with  the  wnole  body,  on  the  perforating 
spikes,  till,  pierced  and  bloody,  they  worked  their  painful  tedious 
way  over  the  thorny  path.  Passing  this  defile  was  often  the 
labour  of  many  years.  But  this  last  difficulty  being  surmounted 
the  spirits,  forgetful  of  their  pain,  escaped  to  heaven,  called  the 
mount  of  joy. 

Perpetua's  vision  may,  for  the  sake  of  variety,  be  added  to 
the  Tartarean  travels  of  Drithelm,  Enus,  and  ThurcaL  This 
holy  martyr  had  a  brother  called  Diuocrates,  who  died  of  an 
ulcer  in  his  face  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  age.  His  sister,  in 
a  vision  of  the  night,  saw  the  boy  after  his  death  going  out  of  a 
dark  thirsty  place,  with  a  dirty  face,  a  pale  colour,  and  the 
ulcer  of  which  he  died  remaining  in  his  visage.  The  smoky 
thirsty  enclosure,  in  which  he  was  confined,  contained  a  pond 
full  of  water,  which  however,  being  inaccessible,  only  tanta- 
lized the  thirsty  child. 

Perpetua  knew  this  prison  to  be  purgatory ;  and  her  prayers 
and  tears,  day  and  night,  for  his  dehverance  were  attended  with 
their  usual  success.  She  soon  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her 
brother  clean,  dressed,  and  joyful.  The  malady,  which  had  dis- 
figured his  face,  was  healed.  He  had  obtained  access  to  the 
Tartarean  pool,  and,  from  a  golden  cup,  swallowed  copious 
potations ;  and  then  played,  lu:e  a  child,  through  the  plain.^ 
Perpetua  awaking,  understood  that  the  youth  was  released 
from  punishment.  All  this  is  very  clear  and  satisfactory.  The 
vision  presents  a  graphic  description  of  purgatory,  as  a  place 
of  dirt,  paleness,  disease,  heat,  thirst,  smoke,  and  tantalizing 
water ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  opens  a  pleasing  prospect  of 
heaven,  as  a  country  of  cleanness,  dress,  health,  water,  cups, 
joy,  and,  at  least  with  respect  to  boys,  of  fun  and  frolic. 

Perpetua*8  dream  was  eulogized  by  many  of  the  ancients.  Its 
truth  and  fidelity,  in  a  particular  manner  and  on  several  occa- 
sions, was  applauded  by  Augustine  of  sainted  memory.  The 
report  has  also  extorted  an  encoinium  from  Alexander,  who, 
moreover,  discovered  that  those  who  deny  purgatoiy  are  never 
privileged  with  such  visions.  Dreams  of  this  kind,  the  learned 
Sorbonnist  found  out,  are  peculiar  to  the  faithful  friends  of  a 
middle  state  of  expiation.  He  must  have  been  a  man  of  genius 
or  inspiration  to  have  made  such  a  prodigious  discovery.  Bel- 
larmine  sings,  to  the  same  tune.  These  holy  men,  says  the 
cardinal,  could  neither  deceive  nor  be  deceived :  as  they  pos- 

'  Lodere  more  in&ntitim  gsadens.  Alex.  9.  999,  Auciulin,  5, 1134,  et  10, 401 
BeQ.as. 
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sessed  the  spirit  of  discrimination,  and  were  the  particular 
friends  of  God. 

Such  are  the  visions  of  purgatory,  recorded  by  Bede,  Pans, 
and  Perpetua.  The  tales  are  as  silly  as  the  Pa^n  mythology 
of  Charon  and  his  fabled  boat.  The  relation  is  as  ndiculous 
as  any  of  the  sarcastic  dialogues  of  Lucian,  concerning  the 
ferryman  of  Tartarus,  which  were  designed  to  ridicule  the 
absurdity  of  gentilism.  The  Protestantism  and  philosophy  of 
modem  days  have  exposed  such  notions,  and  made  the  patrons 
of  Romanism  shy  in  recognizing  the  ridiculous  delineations. 
But  the  statements,  however  risible,  obtained  the  undivided 
belief  and  unqualified  respect  of  our  Popish  ancestors.  The 
denial  of  these  details  would  once  have  been  accounted  rank 
heresy.  Bellarmine,  in  later  days,  swallowed  the  reports  with 
avidity,  in  all  their  revolting  fatuity.  The  moderns,  who  may 
choose  to  reject  the  tales  of  folly,  will  only  add  another' instance 
to  the  many  variations  of  Popeiy. 

Purgatory,  in  all  its  forms,  is  a  variation  from  scriptural 
authority.  Revelation  affords  it  no  countenance.  No  other 
dogma  of  Romanism,  except  image-worship  and  the  invocation 
of  saints,  seems  to  borrow  so  little  support  from  the  Book  of 
Inspiration.  The  Bible,  by  certain  management  and  dexterity, 
may  appear  to  lend  some  encouragement  to  transubstantiation 
and  extreme  unction.  But  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  never  been 
able  to  discover  a^  single  argument  for  a  middle  place  of  purifi- 
cation,* possessing  even  a  snadow  of  plausibility.  The  name 
itself  is  not  in  all  the  Sacred  Volume,  and  the  attenipts  which 
have  been  made  to  find  the  tenet  in  its  inspired  contents  have 
only  shown  the  fatuity  of  the  authors.  The  Book  of  God,  on 
these  occasions,  has  been  uniformly  tortured,  fot  the  purpose 
of  extorting  acknowledgements  of  which  it  is  guiltless,  and 
which,  without  compulsion,  it  would  obstinately  deny.  The 
body  of  an  unhappy  heretic  was  never  more  unmercifully  man- 
ded  and  disjointed  in  a  Spanish  inquisition,  with  the  design  of 
forcing  confession,  than  the  Book  of^Divine  Revelation,  with  the 
intention  of  compelling  it  to  patronize  purgatory.  The  soul  of 
a  venial  sinner  never  suffered  more  exquisite  torments  in  pur- 
gatory itself,  even  if  its  existence  were  real,  for  the  expiation  of 
venial  iniquity,  than  the  language  of  the  inspired  volume  for 
proof  of  a  place  of  posthumous  purgation* 

The  uselessness  of  attempting  scriptural  evidence  for  this 
opinion,  indeed,  has  been  acknowledged  by  many  popish 
authors.  Many  distinguished  theologians  have,  with  laudable 
candour,  admitted  the  silence  of  Revelation  on  this  topic  :  and 
amon^  the  rest,  Bams,  Bruys,  Courayer^  Alphonsus,  Fisher, 
Polyoforus,  Soto,  Perionius,  Picherel,  Wicelius,  Cajetan,  and 
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Treveni.  Bamd  declares  '  purgatorial  pun^hment  a  matter  at 
huinan  opinion,  which  can  be  evinced  neither  from  acripture» 
fatbersi  nor  council^*'  Thq  belief  of  this  ioierinediate  place, 
according  to  Bruys, '  was  unknown  to  the  Apostles  aad  oris^inal 
Christiaas.'  Courayer,  in  his  anaotatipifs  'o|i  PaolQ,  aooiits^ 
'  the  incorrectness  ot  aspribing  this  dogma  to  Scripture;  or  eveii 
to  tradition.  Alphonsus,  Fisher,  and  Poiydorae  *  grant  the 
total  omission  or  rare  menuon  of  this  tenet,  in  the  monpments  of 
antiquity.'  Similar  concessions  have  been  mad^  by  Soto, 
Perionius,  Picherel,  Wicelius,  Oajqtan,  and  Trevem.* 

Bellarmine  and  Alexander,  the  two  celebrated  advocates  of 
this  theology,  have,  between  them,  rejected  all  its  scriptuia] 

5 roofs,  and  agree  only  in  one  apocrypnal  argument.  Alexan- 
er  explodes  all  Bellarmine^s  quotations  ibr  uiis  purpose,  from 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  but  one — and  this,  fiellarmine- 
admits,  is  illogical.*  The  Sorbonnist,  without  any  hesitation  or. 
ceremony,  condemns  seventeen  of  th^  Jesuits^  citations,  and 
seducer  his  evidence  to  a  mere  shadow.  He  coipbats  the  cardi- 
aal's  sophistry  with  learning  and  fearlessness*  The  single  argu- 
ment, which  the  former  represents  as  demonstrative,  Uie  latter 
charactprizes  as  sophistical  and  inconclusive.  The  two  cham- 
pions of  purgatory  contrive,  in  this  manner,  to  free  Revelation 
from  all  tendency  to  countenance  the  unscriptural  and  ridiculous 
invention.  Both  tbes^  polemics,  indeed,  ^uote  the  Maccabean 
history  as  demonstrative  in  favour  of  a  auddle  state.  But  this 
book  IS  uncanonical ;  and  is  disclaimed)  Bellarmine  grants,  by 
the  Jews,  and  was  formerly  doubted  by  Christians.®  The  proofs 
besides,  taken  from  this  work,  is  founded  on  intercession  for 
departed  souls,  which  by  no  means  supposes  a  place  of  propi- 
tiation between  death  and  the  resurrection. 

Calmet,  the  Benedictine«  offers  three  citations,  canonical  and 
uncanonical,  on  this  topic.  Two  of  these  agree  widi  Alexan- 
der's. One  is  apocryphal ;  and  another  led  Bellarmine,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  concession,  in  pressing  it  to  favour  his  system^ 
into  sophistry.  Calmet,  in  the  third,  supposes*  that  Paul  prajred 
for  Onesiphorus  when  the  latter  was  deaa.  But  the  supoositioa 
is  unfounded :  and,  eyqn  if  true,  supplication  for  the  aead,  as. 

^  Pimitio  erfo  in  Pkii)g»toriQ  eit  r99  m  Qpiwiono  fanmana  poiita,  que  110c  ex 
Qpriptozis,  nee  P^bof  nee  Conciliu  dedncere  poteff^  Bwnf «  $.  9*  Oe  que  V  on 
croit  anJoiird*htu  da  Furgatoire  ayo?t'  kt6  inconnn  atpt  Apotrdf  et  aux  premiers 
fidelea.  Brays,  1.  37  a  Oe  n'est  done  |mis  parlsr  eiaotetnent  que  de  aire  qua 
i^ecritore  etla  tnulition  enseignent  la  Fu^gatoire.  Gooraj'  in  Paol.  2.  644.  in 
retaribai  de  Pargatorio  fere  nolla  potisnmum  apad  Graeco^  scriptores  mentio  est. 
AlphonsQB,  Vini  D<$  Pargatorio,  apad  pritcos  iOos,  nolla,  viol  qaam  rarissinii 
flebat  toentio.    FkUer,  Art.  la    PoljdotQa,  VllL    Picti^  el  2.    Trevem,  24^.' 

'  Noq  seaoi  secandem  i^j^^das  diale^^cf^nj.    Bellannio,  1.  4.  ^  Matth.  xii.  32. 

*  Lib.  Machaba^ftitti  tton  ene  canonicam  apud  Jadfleos.  Libri  Macbabaeoram  ' 
simt  ex  eormn  nnmtoo,  de  qnibna  aliqoando  eliam  imer  CalhoUcos  dubttatmn.  • 
B^larniin,X.:X 
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shall  afterwards  be  abowOf  supplies  bo  eyidenoe  fiar  pnrgalxnrf : 
ChaUenor,  always  insidious  and*  sootbing,  adduces  seven  q|iiot»t 
tioQ8»  without  hinting  at  their  inadequacy  or  the  opposition  of 
ancient  Others  or  modem  theolo^ans.^ 

,  The  ancientSi  in  scxiptural  interpretation  on  ifais  sobjeolv 
differ,  even  aecording  to  Bellannine,  Alexander,  and  Calmet,  aa 
nuich  as  the  modems.  The  cardinal,  the  sorbonnist,  and  tbe^ 
benedictine  have  cited  Augustine,  Jeiome^  Gregory,  CyriU 
Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  Theophykct,  Ambrosius,  Ansehn^ 
and  Bede.  All  these  have  been  quoted,  and  quoted  against 
each  other.  Bellarmine,  Alexand^,  and  Calmet  have,  at  great 
length  and  with  extraordinary  patience,  shown  that  these* 
authors  are  at  utter  variance  on  the  inspired  proofs  for  the 
support  of  a  middle  state  of  purification.  The  interpretation 
which  one  adopts,  another  pejects.  One  approves  the  exposit' 
tion  which  another  oondemna'  The  coUector  of  their  vaiia^ 
tions,  which,  on  this  question,  are  heariy  past  reclmning,  would 
mquire  the  learning  of  Lardner,  and  their  reader  die  patience* 
of  Job. 

The  patrons  of  this  system  have  urged  four  scriptural  quo* 
tations,  which  are  worthy  of  attention,  and  will,  on  this  subject^ 
show  the  inconsistency  and  variations  of  popish  advocacyv 
These  proofs  are  taken  from  Matthew,  Paul,  and  Peter.  Tho^ 
sacred  historian  Matthew  records  our  Lord's  8emx>n,  whidi; 
mentions  a  prison,  £rom  which  the  debtor  shall  not  escape  tSk 
be  pay  *  the  uUerooost  &rthing.'  Bdlarraine^  Challenor,  Mihierv 
ana  the  Rhemists  say,  this  prison  is  pnrgaCory,  which  detainc 
the  venial  transgressor  till  he  satisfy  for  his  trivial  impurily. 

Many  Romish  saints  and  commentators^  hewever»  ^e  ai 
diflerent  explanation*  Augustine,  Jerome,  Bede,  Bfaldonat^ 
and  Alexanaer  say,  the  prison  is  hell,  and  the  punishment  evet^ 
lasting;^  Augustine,  a  saint  of  superior  mannfactnrei  patron- 
ized diis  ei^)osition.  Jerome,  another  saint  overflowii^'  wodp 
gall  and  spperstition,  maintained  the  same  opinion.  Aoooidtng) 
to  the  canonized  cotnmentator  of  Palestine,  <  Tha  persBm,  whor 
does  not,  befoip  the  end  of  bis  lift,,  pay  the  last  ftrtbirig,.  mesk^ 

'f 

X  Calm.  Diet.  3.  746.    Alex.  9.  365.    2  Tim.  I.  IS.    Challenor,  c.  14.' 

i  BeOanniiw  I.  4.    Mesu),  9. 353«    0«L  Q01114  2S.  asi. 

<  Semper  nan  exitumm  eaae  qai  feqiper  tdivit  naTimmnin  qnadrantem^^  Aar 
gmdn,  3.  177.  Nnnqnam  folvitor  a  carcere,  qui  qqadranC^m  Torbi  novisdhnam 
Hon  sotveret  ante  finom  nte.  Jeron^  S.  8S5.  ol  4;  ISS.  Dttnea«ilTea'pft>  idttaiOi^' 
ponitiw  sicot  alibi  '  donee  ponam  immipoa  tqoa,'  B«^  5, 191  Yuk  •  est  )Mif as  tte* 
tempua,  career  infema$.  Nunqoam  e^pturas,  qnia  qui  in  infemo  rant  nanqaam 
peraokunt.  Bliidonat^  ISl.  Neo  aigoiibet  aad»  liea  exitoroe  pMtea  sed  nnte-^ 
^nam.  Quia  cam  poanaa  infioitaapfMi  (iiv^iiiet  aqeitiai  f^«t^  lUliiaot  •damnall 
nanqoam  eaa  persolvunt.  Nnnqnam  ex  infemi  caroere  •xitnri  rant  de  qniibuA  lum 
StiUtm  ect.  Alex.  9.  8S5.  Matth.  t.  26.  Pial.  ex.  X.  1  O^t  zv-  2S.  Bbem. 
Oa  KUttk  r.Un 
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tkmed-  in  die  words'  of  the  inspired  penman,  mH  never  be 
neleased  from  the  prison.*  The  two  Roman  saints  were 
fbUowed  by  Bede,'aa  English  monk  of  learning  and  orthodoxy. 
He  makes  the  term  uxxrii  signify  endless  duration  as  in  the 
expression  of  David,  cited  by  Paul,  "till  I  put  all  your  ene- 
mies under  your  feet.!i  Maldonat  concurs  with  Augustine, 
Jerome,  and  Bede.  The  learned  Jesuit  interprets  *  the  prison 
to  signify  hell,  from  whioh  the  d^tor,  who  will  be  punished 
with  the  utmost  rigour,  will  never  escape,  because  he  will 
never  pay.' 

AlexfiUD^er  delivers  a  similar  interpretation,  in  a  more  length- 
ened and  detailed  form.  The  inspired  phmseology,  says  this 
doctor,  'signifies  not  whence  he  will  afterward  depart,  but 
whence  he  will  never  depart  The  words  are  spoken  of  heD, 
fi»m  which  the  condemned,  who  undei^  the  infinite  punish- 
ment of  mortal  sin,  which  they  can  never  pay,  will  never  be 
Heleased.'  He  quotes  David  and  Paul  for  Hlustration  and 
confirmation  of  his  comment.  The  word  until,  in  Scriptural 
language,  often  denotes  that  the  event,  to  which  it  refers,  will 
never  happen.  Ood  invited  his  Son  to  "  sit  at  his  right  hand, 
till  his  enemies  should  become  his  fix)tstool."  But  he  will  not 
then  leave  his  seat.  The  king  of  Zion  will  reign  till  every  foe 
is  subdued.  But  he  will  not  then  cease  to  reign.  The  raven 
returned  not  to  Noah,  "till  the  waters  were  dried."  But  no 
return  succeeded.  Apply  this  to  the  words  of  Jesus  in 
Matthew,  and  all  is  clear.  The  person  imprisoned,  unable  to 
pay,  will  never  be  liberated.  Augustine  quotes  the  same 
passa^s  &om  David  and  Paul  for  proof  and  illustratioh.  The 
Kheniists  against  Helvidius,  on  another  part  of  Matthew's  gos- 
pel^ give  a  similar  explanation  of  the  phrase;  arid,  in  this 
Bianner,  fiimish  arms  against  themselves. 
-  Such  is  the  genuine  significatioti  of  the  passage.  Popish 
commentators,  in  modern  times,  may  be  dissatisfied  with  the 
explanation ;  and,  if  they  pleaAe,  call  it  a  heresy.  The  inter- 
pretation, however,  is  not  tne  production  of  Luther,  Zuinglius, 
Calvin,  Cranmer,  or  Knox ;  biit  of  Augustine,  Jerome,  Bedat 
Maldonat,  and  Alexander:  two  saints,  a  monk,  a  Jesuit,  and  a 
sorbonnist.  < 

The  partizans  of  purgatory  argue  from  another  passage  in 
IJIatthew.  Sin  against  the  Iloly  Ghost,  it  is  said,  shall  be  for- 
given, "neither  m  this  world,  nor  in  the  world  to  come." 
This,  the  Romish  doctors  account  their  strong  hold.  This, 
they  reckon  the  impregnable  bulwark  of  their  system.  This, 
Alexander  who  condemns  all  other  arguments  taken  from  the 
New  Testament,  calls  demonstration.  Calmet  accounts  It  the 
main  pillar  of  the  mighty  superstructure :  and  in  this  opinion, 
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modem  Romish  commentators^  ia  genera^  seetn  to  concur.^ 
6in>  say  these  critics,  committed  against  the  Spirit,  will  not  be 
pardoned  "in  the  World  to  come,"  and  this  implies^  if  it  does 
not  express,  that  some  sins  will  he  remitted  in  a  future,  world. 
But  forgiveness  can  have  no  reference  to  heaven  of  hell,  and, 
therefore,  there  must  be  a  middle  state  of  pardon,  and  this  is 
called  purgatory. 

The  least  discernment  might  enable  any  person  to  see  the 
.futility  of  this  argument.  The  Romish  Dogma  is  variation 
from  the  words  of  the  sacred  historian.  Matthew  mentions 
.  forgiveness.  But  the  intermediate  state  of  popery  is  not  a  place 
of  pardon,  but  of  punishment  and  expiation.  The  venial  trans- 
gressor cannot  be  released  from  that  prison,  till  he  pay  the 
uttermost  farthing.  This  is  plainly  no  remission.  No  sin,^  says 
Alexander,  can  be  remitted  by  ordinary  law  without  satisfaction 
and  due  punishment.  Full  expiatbn  is  made  in  the  purgatorial 
state ;  and,  therefore,  there  is  no  reoiission  in  the  world  to  come 
on  popish  any  more  than  on  protestant  principles. 

The  irremission  of  the  sin  against  the  Holy.  Ohdst  in  &  foture 
state,  does  not  imply  the  remission  of  other  sins.  The  unpar- 
donableness  of  one  sin  infers  not  the  pardooableness  of  anomer. 
The  conclusion,  in  this  syllogism,  is  not  contained  in  the  pre- 
mises. This,  Bellarmine  had  the  discernment  to  see  and  the 
candour  to  confess.  He  quotes  the  text,  and,  from  it^  ooncludes 
the  existence  of  a  middle  state  of  pardon,  and  then,  in  glorious 
inconsistency,  admits  the  conclusion  to  be  illogical.  The  Car- 
dinal, in  this  instance  as  in  many  others^  varies  from  himself. 
His  boasted  argument,  he  grants,  as  he  wiell  might,  is  a  pitiful 
sophism.'  Mark  and  Luke  have  explained  Matthew  with  more 
consistency  than  Bellarmine.  The  two  inspired  historians  say, 
this  kind  of  blasphemy  shall  never  be  forgiven,  and  theur  lan- 
guage, which  only  prejudice  could  misuadarstaDd^  is  synony- 
mous with  Matthew's,  and  explodes  the  silly  and  unfiininded 
idea  of  purgatorian  remission. 

The  statements  of  Mark  and  Luke,  asexplaiiatory  of  Matthew, 
have  been  adopted  by  Augustine,  Jerome,  Chrysostom,  Theo- 
phylact,  Basil,  Calmet,  and  Maldonat.^    This  blasphemy,  says 

1  MAtth.  am.  33.    Alex.  9.  374.    Calm.  bict.  3.  746. 

*  BeUannia,  I.  4.    Mark  ui.  29.    Luke  zii.  10. 

>  Non  habet  remissionem  in  fBtemam.  Aliis  verbis  et  alio  loquendi  modo  eadem 
ipsa  est  ezpressa  sententia.  Augiistiii,  5.  390.  Serm.  71.  Remitti  nobis  hoo 
pecoatam  onmino  non  possiL  Anguatin,  ad  Bon.  2. 40Si.  NnUo  tempere  blasphe* 
mia  remittetar.    Jerom.  4.  50. 

£«rf oMi^a  xac  txec  daat^i  Sucfiv,  Evfoni^a  xcihaiovro*  xa*  tyeu,  Cbrjsos.  7.  449. 
t^tnvSoaetu  exe»  •rc/Mdpc^f/tf'fai*  Theopbylact  ki  Matt.  zii. '  Aa^x^^''^^  ***^ 
tif  f  fr(  to  Hvivfta  to  wytov  Pkaa^/ua»     Basil,  3.  59. 

'  Oe  p^cbe  ne  sera  remia,  ni.en  ee  monde,  ni  en  Fantre,  o'ett  k  dire  4]|a*il  est  irre* 
misflible  par  sa  natore.  Oalmet,  Diss.  3.  389.  Non  ijpioraihiili  phrasim  esse  tfam 
idem  Taleat  qttod  in  pBtenKun.    Maldcutot,  fi64».      ' 
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AitgoMane,  *  sball  never  be  remitted.  Matthew  and  Mark  raiy 
io  expre8«ion»  bat  agree  in  signification.  This  sin  cannot  at  all 
be  forgiven.*  Jerome,  concurring  with  Augustine,  says,  '  this 
blasphemy  shall,  at  no  time,  be  remitted.*  Chrysostom's  com- 
ment, is  it  possible,  still  plainer  and  more  explicit  than  those  of 
Augustine  and  Jerome.  The  scriptural  diction,  in  his  expla- 
nation, means  that  the  perpetrator  of  this  atrocity  shall  be 
ininished  here  and  hereafter :  nepe,  like  the  Corinthian  fornicator, 
by  excommunicatiiin,  and  hereafter,  like  the  citizens  of  Sodom, 
l^  suflbring  *  the  vengeance  of  eternal  fire.'  Calmet,  in  bis 
DissertaticMis,  observes  according  to  the  same  exposition  *  This 
ain  shall  be  pardoned  neither  in  this  world  nor  in  the  other,  that 
is  to  say,  it  is  unpardonable  in  ks  nature.'  Maldonat,  though 
he  strenuously  maintains  the  purgatorian  system  from  our  Lord's 
words,  admits  that  the  phraseology  of  Matthew  and  that  <^ 
Maik  are  synonymous,  and  signify  the  eternal  irremission  of 
blasphemy  against  the  Hcdy  Spirit. 

The  original  term,  translated  world,  signifies  time,  age,  or 
duration.  Jerome,  accordingly,  has  rendered  the  Greek  by  a 
Lathi  word  denoting  time.  This  sin,  in  the  commentary  of 
this  Saint,  shall  be  ibr^ven  neither  in  the  present  nor  at  a  futuro 
time.^  This  expression  seems  to  confine  the  meaning  to  the 
present  life.  Tne  inspired  language  simply  states,  tnat  this 
olasphemy  would  be  pardoned  neither  at  the  present  nor  at  a 
future  period.  The  word  sometimes  signifies  the  Jewish  estab- 
lishment and  sometimes  the  Christian  dispensation.  Matthew, 
in  his  Gospel,  used  k  in  the  former  sense.  Paul,  addressing 
the  Corintnians  and  Hebrews,  takes  it  in  the  latter  acceptatioa. 
The  blasphemy,  according  to  this  explanation,  would  be  foi^ 

SVen  neither  tinder  the  Jewish  or  Cnristian  economy,  though 
e  latter  was  to  be  an  age  of  mercy. 

Paul's  words  to  the  Corinthians  have  also  been  pressed  into 
the  service^  for  the  support  qf  purgatory.  The  Aposde  of 
Tarsus  taught  the  Christians  ot  Corinth  that  the  professor, 
building  <  ^m}di  bay,  or  stobble,^  on  the  foundation,  though  his 
*  work  shall  be  bufnt,  shall  be  saved,  yet  so  as  bj  fire.'  This 
fire,  say  Bellarmine,  Ward,  Cballenor,  the  council  of  Sens,  the 
Latins  in  the  council  of  Florence,  and  many  other  advocates 
of  Romanism,  awaits  the  perpetrator  of  triflmg  transgressions 
in  the  middle  state.* 

The  difficulty  of  this  passage  might  have  caused  some  hesitar 
tion  in  making  it  the  basis  of  any  system.  Its  difficulty  has 
been  acknowfedged  in  emphatic  language,  by  Augustine,  Bedt 9 

>  N«qiie  IB  uitiMuti  teapvre  m&cne  in  fbtoro.    J«roiii,  I.  50.    M atUi.  zzSt.  S 
10oriii.iz.ll.    iUb.z.86. 
^  I  Oorin.  iiL  IS.    Bfttiiu,  1.  215.    OmM>.  a.  747.    BsU.  1. 4.    OhftUen.  ISS 
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Bellarmirie,  Alexander,  and  Estias.  Bellarmlhe  PepreScnti  it 
as  one  of  the  obscurest,  and,  at  the  same  time,  dde  of  tbe  most 
useful  passages  in  all  revelation.  Its  obscutitv,  in  Bellarmine's 
opinion,  contributed  to  its  utility,  as  it  enabled  the  Jesuit,  with 
a  little  management,  to  explain  it  as  he  plea^e^d.  Bat  Alexan- 
der, with  more  sense  and  honesty,  has,  on  account  of  its  want 
of  perspicuity,  rejected  it  as  a  demonstration  of  pnrgatolry.^ 

Its  obscurity,  says  Estius,  *  has  occasioned  marijr  and  varidtis 
expositions.'  This  authority,  observes  Faber,  *  is  very  obscure, 
and  variously  explained,  not  only  by  different  fathers  and  doc- 
tors, but  by  the  same  doctor.  Augustine  interpret  this  place 
in  various  ways.'  Bellarmine,  Alexander,  and  Cahnet  haviB 
collected  a  copious  specimen  of  the  Jarring  interpretafions  olT 
expositors,  on  this  part  of  the  inspired  volume,  and  their  collec- 
tions afford  no  very  flattering  view  of  the  unity  of  Romanism. 

The  principal  significations  t^hich  have  been  attached  to  the 
apostolic  expression,  are  three.  Gregory,  Augustine,  Bernard, 
knd  Bede,  account  the  fire  a  metaphor  for  tribulation  or  trial  in 
this  life.  The  Roman  pontiff  and  saints,  as  well  as  the  English 
monk,  refer  the  expression  to  the  pains  endured  not  after  but 
before  death ;  and  so  exclude  posthnmous  expiation.  Similat 
to  this  is  Cajetan*s  explanation,  who  makes  it  signify  severe 
judgments.* 

Cfrigen,  Ambrosius,  Lactantins,  Basils  Jeromd,  ind  Augus- 
tine, according  to  Estius,  reckon  the  language  literal,  and  refenr 
it  to  the  general  conflagration  on  the  day  of  the  last  judgment ; 
thoQgh  purgatory,  at  that  period,  %ill,  afecordiiig  tb  Bellarmine, 
be  evacuated  and  left  empty;  TbiS  ii&cient  inteipretation  has 
been  ibltowed  by  Lombard,  Aqttihas,  Hditnoy  Abuin,  and 
Estius.  This  i)arty  m^e  saint  ^nd  irinner  pass  dm>ngh  the 
fienr  ordeal,  which  will  try  the  work  ttf  e^fery  Dnri,  whether  he 
build  gold  and  silver  on  the  foundation,  or  wood;  hsyrand  stub- 
ble.^ But  the  intermediate  place  of  pui-gsttion,  in  tl^  theology 
of  Romanism,  contains  only  the  iriidaUng  cksSj  w^lo  are  gailty 
of  venial  frailty. 

^  PMli  lAXtL  9BhtmiiA  plaiie  dd  intelUgedchiiii  d!fllei)if .  .MgostSq,  i9.  X^i.  Bedi, 
6.  28$.  Uituin  6z  ififlkiliirtU  at  gtUimliroil  tptiat  Scriptpn^t  BelL  I.  5»  liOcus 
obtcariaaimus  est,  ccgos  sensam  viz  HBseqai  ilceat.  Aiei.  9.  37S.  K^ns,  1.  214. 
Non  demooAtratiTo  contzu  haerettoos  ostendi  Alexander,  9,,  378..  Hfeo  aacto^taa 
eat  certe  vald6  obacora,  et  y«ria}  ezplicatioi^ei  offbru^^ta)*;  hoA  aotdm  k  diyeraia 
patriboB  et  docloribiu,  sed  ab  6odekii  Doctbro.  Angnstitiaii  hanb  loeam  vatHa 
modJB  iaterpretatar.    Faber,  2.  444.  j  •  i. 

.  »  Hoc  dfiigae  tribulationis,  hac  nobl0  vita  lidbilnto;  potiat  {nteIHsi«  Gttg.  Did. 
IV.  39.  Eandem  tribalationeni  ignetn  rdckt,  Atig.  0.  D.  XXl.  S6.  Bentuit 
Poeiiiteiitiae  tribulationem.  Bemar.  411.  Ignis  tribulatioaM.  Beda,.^.  S8f.  Pta 
severe  jadicio  Ciyetanas  ex]X>nit.    fe^tias,  1.  219. 

'  Hxeeptams  sit  omnet  etiam  eos  qui  anrum  et  arffentam  snpersdificant  fbnda- 
mento.  Probatarus  opas  uniascOjas^ttb.  %stittf;  t.  216.  Amoibi  proVat.  Ang.  7 
<»48.    Amb.  3  350.    Aqaih.  3.  563. 
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'  Chrysostom  and  Theodoret  interpret  PauFs  diotion  to  signify 
the  unquenchable  fire  of  hell,  and  these  two  Grecian  commen- 
mentators  have  been  followed,  say  Bellarmine,  Calmet,  and 
Alexander^  by  Theophylact,  Sedulius,  and  Anselm.^  This  was 
the  opinion  of  the  whole  Grecian  communion.  The  Greeks, 
accordingly,  in  the  council  of  Florence,  represented  the  fire 
mentioned  by  the  aposde,  not  as  pur^torian  but  eternal. 
Alexander  and  Erasmus  also  declare  against  the  popish  exposi- 
tion of  Paul's  language ;  and  display  the  singular  unanimity  of 
Romish  commentators.  Gregory,  Augustine,  Bernard,  and 
Bede  appear,  on  this  topic,  against  Origen,  Ambrosius,  Hilary, 
Lactantius,  Jerome,  Lombcurd,  Aquinas,  Haimo,  Alcuin,  and 
Estius ;  and  all  these  against  Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  Theophy- 
lact, Sedulius,  and  Anselm.  Saint  encounters  saint,  and 
coounentator  attacks  commentator;  and  all  these,  formed  in 
deep  phalanx,  explode  from  PauPs  words  the  modern  fiLbrication 
of  purgatory. 

The  searching  fire,  mendoned  by  the  apostle,  is  not  purgato- 
rian  but  probatory.  Its  efiect  is  not  to  purify  but  to  try.  The 
trial  is  not  of  persons,  but  of  works.  The  persons,  in  this 
ordeal,  shall  be  saved  ;  while  the  works,  if  wood,  hay,  or  stub- 
ble, shall  as  the  Gr^ks  observed  at  the  council  of  Florence,  be 
consumed.  The  popish  purgatory,  on  the  contrary,  is  not  for 
probation,  but  expiation,  and  tries,  not  the  action  but  the  agent, 
not  the  work  but  the  worker.* 

The  scriptural  language,  in  this  case,  is  metaphorical.  The 
foundation  and  the  superstructure,  consisting  of  gold,  silver,  and 
precious  stones,  or  of  wood,  hay,  and  stubble,  as  well  as  the 

'  scrutinizing  flame,  all  these  are    not  literal  but  figurative. 

.  The  phrase,  '  so  as,'  it  is  plain,  denotes  a  comparison.  The 
salvation,  which  is  accomplished  so  as  by  fire,  is  one  which,  as 
critics  have  shown  from  similar  language  in  sacred  and  profane 
authors,  is  effected  with  diffiqulty.  Amos,  the  Hebrew  prophet, 
represents  the  Jewish  nation,  who  were  rescued  from  imminent 
danger,  "  as  a  fire-brand  plucked  out  of  the  burning."  Zach- 
arian,  another  Jewish  seer,  in  the  same  spirit  and  in  similai 
style,  bbamcterizes  a  poison  who  was  delivered  Horn  impending 
destruction,  as  a  brand  snatched  "  out  of  the  fire."     Diction  of 

*  Atanav*os  bwu^  tfi  ^Xoyt.  OhiysoB.  TI.  243.  Horn.  6.  CUf  fivtpiftKfriu  tifi 
.iuwtii  fo  i(vp.  Theod.  3.  134.  in  1  Cor.  iii.  12, 13.  Chrysostotne,  Th^opfarlacte, 
et  d'autres  Grecs  Vezpliquent  da  feu  de  Tenfer  dans  leqoel  les  r^prourez  demea- 
rant  sans  poavoir  de  moarir.  Calm.  22.  363.  Ignia  ipse  non  porgatorhta,  Terom 
ctemnm  nippliciiun  sit  Grabb.  3.  377.  Theoph.  in  Uorin.  iii  Bett.  1. 1.  Alex. 
9.  37S,  38L 

'  Nonnalli  inter  qooa  Ci^etanns  diotmn  pntant  de  opere  non  de  operante. 
latins,  ;i.  213. 

Pia  quidem  opera  manent^  et  non  combnnmtar.  Prava  vero  combnrantor. 
tpce  permsnebit  igne,  posnas  Inendo  tstemas.    Libb.  18.  27. 
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a  sioiiUr  kind^  Calmet,  Wetsteia,  and  other  critics  have  sfaoWQi 
iias  been  used  by  Livy,  Cicero,  and  Cypriani  for  denoting  great 
hazard  and  difficulty.  Paul,  in  like  manner,  designed  to  tell 
us,  that  he  who  should  blend  vain  and  useless  speculations  with 
the  truths  of  the  gospel ;  but  should  rest,  nevertheless,  in  the 
main,  on  the  only  basis,  would,  in  the  end,  be  saved ;  but  widi 
the  difficulty  of  a  person,  who  should  escape  with  the  possession 
of  his  Ufe,  but  with  the  loss  of  his  property,  from  an  over- 
whelming conflagration :  or,  according  to  Estius,  like  the 
merchant,  who  should  gain  the  shore  with  the  destruction  of 
his  goods,  but  the  preservation  of  his  life,  from  the  tempest  of 
the  sea.* 

Peter  has  also  been  quoted  in  favour  of  purgatory.  Oui 
Lord,  says  the  Galilean  fisherman,  '  preached  to  the  spirits  in 
prison.'  This  prison,  according  to  many  modem  abettors  of 
Romanism,  is  the  intermediate  state  of  souls,  into  which  the 
Son  of  God,  after  his  crucifixion  and  before  his  resurrection 
descended,  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  tbe^gospel  to  its  suffer- 
ing  inmates. 

The  obscurity  of  the  text  shows  the  folly  of  making  it  the 
foundation *of  any  theory.  Augustine,  Bellarmine,  and  Estius 
confess  its  difficulty,  which,  a^  might  be  expected,  has  occar 
sioned  a  variety  of  interpretations.  Lorinus,  without  exhaust- 
ing the  diversity,  has  enumerated  ten  different  expositions* 
Some,  by  the  pnson,  understand  hell,  into  which,  they  allege, 
Jesus  descended  to  preach  the  gospel  to  pagans  and  infidels. 
This  interpretation,  Calmet  and  Estius  call  error  and  heresy. 
Some  say,  our  Lord  preached  in  the  prison  both  to  the  good 
and  the  bad.  Some  maintain  that  he  preached  only  to  the 
good,  while  others  aver  that  he  preached  only  to  the  bad,  to 
whom  he  proclaimed  their  condemnation.' 

The  principal  interpretations  of  this  difficult  passage  a^e 
two.  The  prison,  according  to  one  party,  is  the  Umbo  of 
the  fathers  or  the  bosom  of  Abraham,  into  which  the  Son  of 
God,  some  time  between  his  crucifixion  and  resurrection,  de- 
scended to  liberate  the  Jewish  saints.  This,  say  Calmet  and 
the  Rhemists,  was  the  common  opinion  of  the  ancients  :  such 
as  Justin,  Clemens,  Athanasius,  Cyril,  Epiphanius,  Jerome, 
Ambrosius,  and  Hilary.    The  schoolmen,  at  a  later  period, 

1  Qaemadmodam  mercator  non  nisi  onfn  jactara  reram  snaram  qnas  amat,  neo 
fine  dolore  amittit,  e  tempestnte  maris  evadit.  EstiaSy  1.  218.  Amo0»  iv.  11. 
Zach.  in.  2.    Calm.  23.  363.    Wetsteiii  in  Conn.  ili.  15. 

*  Locus  hio  omaiam  pene  iaterpretura  judicio  difficillimas»  idemqae  tarn  varie 
ozpositaa.  Estiiu,  2.  1182.  Angus,  ad  £vod<  Le  Saaveur  aroit  prech6  mAma 
anx  parens  et  aox  lQ6dele8.  Calmet,  24.  146.  Estius,  2.  1183.  Bell.  1.  416. 
<)qidaiii  solos  bones  spiritos  inteUigttnl ;  alii  solos  malos,  alii  deniqae  tam  bonoa 
qnam  malos     Estinsy  S«.  1183. 
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stapled  th^  same  belief.  This  interpretaitibn  hd^  b^en  fellowea 
by  the  TVeni  Catechism,  the  Rhemish  annotators,  and  iiidecd 
by  the  generality  of  modern  po^pish  theologians. 

The  prison,  according  to  a  second  party,  is  hell,  in  which 
those  who,  in  the  days  of  Noah,  were  incredulons,  were,  in  the 
time  of  Peter,  incarcerated  for  their  unbeFief.*  These  spirits 
Were  prbr  to  the  flood,  in  the  body  and  on  earth  ;  but,  in  the 
apostolic  age,  were  consigned  to  the  place  of  endless  punish- 
ment. To  these,  Jesus,  before  their  death,  preached  not  in  bis 
humanity  but  in  his  divinity  :  not  by  his  bwn  but  by  Noah's 
ministry.  He  inspired  the  ahtedj^Tian  patriarch  to  preach 
righteousness  to  a  degenerated  people.  He  officiated,  says 
Calmet,  *  not  ita  person  bat  by  his  spirit,  which  he  communica- 
ted to  Noah.  Augustine  among  the  ancients,  and  Aquinas 
among  the  schoolmen,  were  the  great  patrons  of  this  interpre- 
tation :  and  the  African  saint  and  the  angeHc  doctor  have  been 
followed  by  Bede,  Hassel,  Calmet,  and  many  other  commen- 
tators both  in  the  Romish  and  reformed  communions.* 

The  interpretation,  which  would  make  the  prison  to  signify 
purgatory,  is  entirely  modem,  and  was  uttered  unknown  to  the 
ancients.  The  exposition  is  not  to  be  found  in  all  the  ponderous 
tomes  of  the  fathers.  Bellarmine  and  Alexander,  in  their  la- 
boured attempts  to  evince  posthumous  purgation,  omit  this  pas^ 
sage.  The  cardinal  has  adduced  many  scriptural  quotations  to 
prove  an  unscriptural  absurdity ;  and  the  somonnist  has  endea- 
voured to  support  the  same  supposition  from  the  pages  of  reve- 
lation. Both,  however,  omit  the  words  of  Pope  Peter.  The 
omission  is  a  silent  confession  of  the  ai'gumenfs  utter  incompe- 
tency, in  the  opinion  of  these  distinguished  authors,  and  a  con- 
firmation of  its  novelty  as  an  evidence  of  ptirgatorian  purification 
after  death.  BeUarmine'a  ftineteett  quotations  cothprehend  al! 
that  werte  alleged  for  this  theoiy  in  his  day.  Alexander  re- 
viewed all  the  scriptural  preoft,  which  had  been  formerly  urged 
on  this  controversy.  But  neither  Bbllarmin^  not*  Alexander 
mention  this  prison  of  the  ahtedilUtianS.  T?ye  citation  w^ 
pressed  into  the  ranks  by  some  inodern  Scribblers,  who  were 
at  a  loss  for  an  argument* 

1  OMgt  dJMeMidH  dA&B  U  Hmi  An  les  tmM  ctes  saintB  pybiarolMi  6toient  det&A- 
nee.    Calm.  24.  146.    Cat.  Trid.  35. 

*  Aagnstmua  melius  exjponit  at  referatar  non  ad  descensam  Cbristi  ad  mferoa. 
His  praiedicftTit  qtd  inorecltdi  fudrmit  atiqdando.  Noe  praedicanti.  AqniiL  Par. 
111.  QniiMt.  53.  Art.  11.  P.  145.  AagdBtin,  2.  979.  Ep.  164.  Ipse  Afed 
dilaviam  lis,  qtd  tone  iocredtili  erant  et  canialiterTivebantytepiiittiTemens  praedv 
eavit.  Ipse  enlm  per  Bpiritam  Sanctum  erat  in  Nde  A  pravia  illias  bomintbift  at 
*d  meliora  ooaverterentar,  pra^icarit.  Beda,  5. 706.  Christ  mb-  son  eaprit,  dont 
il  rempUt.  Noe,  preclia  aaz  homm^s  incredales  de  oe  tents  !i.  Christ  precbA 
doAo  i  leaincredules,  bob  en  penonne  ni  ^risiblement,  mais  par  aon  Esprit  ^[ii'il 
AToit  commoniqa6  k  Noe.    Oalmet,  24.  159.    Da  Pin,  1.  386. 
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The  prison,  tlierefbret  aocordfhdg  to  sfittsbe,  was  kell ;  and,  a^ 
cordiQg  to  others,  tbe  limbo  of  the  Jews.  Notie,  except  a  fe>^ 
aofatoaoed,  scribbling,  nonplussed  modems,  make  it  signify  pur- 
gatory. Bede  and  Bellamiine^  however,  have  placed  nell, 
purgatory,  and  the  gaol  of  the  Hebrews  ki  the  same  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  our  Lord,  when  bt  descended  to  die  subterranean 
lodgings  of  Abrabam,  Isaac^  and  Jacob,  atni  their  companions, 
bad  perhaps  given  the  citizens  of  purgatorv  a  call  and  an 
exhortation.*  He  might.  When  he  Was  in  tbd  vicinity,  have 
paid  these  sufiering  subterraneans  a  visit  and  prea<}bed  them  a 
sermon  ;  though  a  mass,  if  modefn  aooocmts  may  be  credited^ 
would  have  been  move  useM.  Bat  tbe  Sah  of  God,  it  would 
appear,  was  some  way  or  others  unaccountably  guilty  of  neg- 
lecdng  the  latter  ceremony. 

Purgatofy  is  a  variation  from  tfaditk»  air  well  as  from  revela- 
tion* None  of  the  ancients,  for  400  J^ars  after  the  Christian 
era,  mention  any  such  place.  'The  iat^rmediMe  stat^  of  purifi- 
cation of  souls  between  deatii  and  the  reson^tion,  is  unknown 
land  in  the  monuments  of  Christian  ahtiquity^ 

Many  of  the  fathers  testify,  in  the  plainest  language,  against 
an  intermediate  state  of  expiation.  From  these  may,  as  k 
specimen,  be  selected  Augustine,  Ephraim,  and  Epiphanius.' 
Augustine^  while  he  owns  a  heaven  and  a  hell,  rqects,  in  un- 
qualified and  empbatical  language,  'the  idea  of  a  third  place* 
as  unknown  to  tlie  diurch  and  foreign  to  the  Sacred  Scriptures*' 
£phr£um,  like  Augustine,  *  acknowledges  a  beftvto  and  ei  hell, 
but  disclaims)  in  tbe  clearest  terrtis,  thfe  belief  of  a  middle 
place.'  *  To  avoid  hell  is,'  he  avets,  *to  obtain  heaven,  and  to 
ffliss  heaven  is  to  enter  bell.'  Scripture^  he  adds,  teaches  no 
third  region.  Epiphanius  admits  "^  ho  use  or  advantage  of  piety 
ixt  of  repentance  after  dealb.' 

The  silence  of  the  ancients  Wt  this  theory  bfei4  been  granted 
by  many  modems;  such  as  Oajetan, Bams,  Alpbonsus, Fisher, 
and  Polydorus.  Cajetan  remarks  the  omission  of  this  topic, 
in  the  scriptural  canon,  as  weA  as  ih  the  Works  6f  the  ancient 
Orsek  and  Latin  theolo^ns.    Bartid)  oa  thid  subject,  admits 


^  Porffatoriam  tt  ad  k^sm  hhnL  Fiber  fL  4l0i  ^ttemab  tuttd Ti^M Ift- 
fenio.    I>en8.  7.  353. 

Inferaum  et  Purgatoriam  rant  loco  Ticiiia.  Pnrntorimn  ease  mfra  vifcera  Ut^ 
Y«B  inferoo  ipti  viciiiam.    Bellarmin,  11.  6.    Beda,  v.  1!2I. 

>  Tartiam  pnitos  itnoramniy  fttemd  neo  ^iie  in  MriotaHi  sanctu  i&TeniertitkA. 
▲ng.  10.  40.  Hyp.  V.  5«  Bitra  duos  kaeoa  ordmat^  tfioi  dob  ait  ordo  madiaft. 
Loquor  aatem  da  altera  qaidera  raperno,  altera  yero  lofarno.  Effn^ere  gebeanaaii 
hoc  iptmn  rit  ra^fimm  coBlomm  ingredl,  qnemiidmodam  et  eo  eocidere  in  gekan- 
oam  mtrare.    Epbraim,  19«  20. 

Ob8t/uu}ViedpiB^(^tfc/S»ia{ovS</u^(M«ca(/utatfafofoir*    Epiph.  1*502. 
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tbe  silence  of  revelatioD,  tradidon,  and  ooancils.     Similar  con- 
cessions  have  been  made  by  Alphonsus,  Fisher,  and  Polydorus.' 

The  advocates  of  this  dogma  do  not  even  pretend  to  the 
authority  of  the  earlier  fathers ;  such  as  Barnabas,  ClemenSt 
Hennas,  Ignatius,  Polycarp,  Justm,  Tatian,  Ireneus,  Melito, 
Athenagoras,  and  Theophilus.  Its  abettors  appeal  to  no  writers, 
who  flourished  for  200  years  after  the  Christian  era ;  nor,  if  we 
.except  those  who  found  their  speculation  on  the  illogical  argu-  . 
ment  of  prayer  for  the  dead,  till  the  fourth  century.  These 
authors  had  often  occasion  to  treat  on  the  subjects  of  heaven, 
hell,  death,  judgment,  and  the  resurrection.  Future  happiness 
and  misery  were  frequently,  in  their  works,  made  to  pass  in 
review  before  the  mind  of  the  reader,  amid  an  entire  omission 
of  any  temporary  state  of  punishment  or  expiation.  Ignatius, 
addressing  the  Magnesians,  teaches  a  state  of  death  and  of  hfe 
without  me  slightest  allusion  to  a  middle  place.  Polycarp 
wrote  on  the  resurrection ;  Athenagoras,  the  Athenian  philoso- 
pher, composed  a  whole  treatise  on  the  same  topic :  and  yet 
neither  of  these  authors  betrays  a  single  hint,  or  oners  a  solitary 
observation  on  the  subject  of  purgatory.  This  theme,  so 
lucrative  and  notorious  in  modern  times,  was  unknown  to  the 
-simple  authors  and  Christians  of  antiquity. 

The  Latins,  on  this  question,  in  the  council  of  Florence, 
quoted  for  authority  Athanasius,  Hilary,  Basil,  Gregory,  Am* 
brosius,  Augustine,  Cyril,  and  Leo.  Bellarmine,  Alexander^ 
and  many  odier  modems  refer  to  the  same  authors.'  But  the 
earliest  of  these  flourished  in  the  end  of  the  fourth  century 
when  error  and  superstition  began  their  reign,  and  after  a 
.period  of  near  four  nundred  years  had  dapsed  from  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity.  These  Vniters,  besides,  only  testify 
the  prevalence  of  intercession  for  the  dead.  Bot  this  super- 
stition, notwithstanding  its  absurdity,  implies,  as  shall  afterward 
be  shown,  no  middle  place  of  purification  between  death  and 
the  resurrection. 

Bellannine»  nevertheless,  And  many  who  follow  his  steps^ 
have  endeavoured'  to  find  this  theory  ip  the  fiithers.  This  they 
attempt  in  two  ways.  One  consists  in  confounding  the  Orige- 
nian  ordeal  with  the  popish  purgatory.  Origen,  carried  on  the 
wings  of  vain  speculation,  imagined  tbst- all,  saint  and  sinner 
prophet,  martyr,  and  confessor,  would,  after  the  resurrection 
at  tne  last  judgment,  pass  through  the  fire  of  the  general  con- 
Qagration.'  This  passage  through  the  igneous  element,  in  the 
scheme  of  the  Grecian  visionary,  would  try  and  purify  men  an 

»  Oajetan,  c.  2.    Barns,  }  9.    Alphon.  viii.    FiA.  Art.  IS.    Polydoar.  viii 

•  Labb.  18.  1149.    BeU.  1.  6.    Alex.  D.  41. 

*  Homines  omnes  igne  ezamloaticmis  iri  definit    Haet.  1.  139.    Bell.  1.  11 
l.Sie.    Calm.89.SeS 
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the  furnace  separates  the  alloy  from  the  precious  metals,  such 
as  sUver  a^  gold.  This  chimera,  broached  by  Origen,  was 
adopted  by  Hilary,  Ambrosius,  Gregory,  Lactantius,  Jerome, 
Ephraim,  Basil,  and  many  of  the  schoolmen. 

But  the  ordeal  of  Origen  diflfers  widely  from  the  purgatory 
of  Bellsrmine.  Oriffen's  scrutiny  be^ns  after  the  general 
resurrection,  and  will  be  accomplished  m  the  universal  confla- 
gration. Bellarmine*s  purgatory  begins  at  the  day  of  death,- 
and  win  terminate  at  or  before  the  day  of  general  judg- 
ment. Its  inhabitants  will  then  be  translated  to  heaven,  and 
the  habitation  left  empty.  These  two  states  of  purgation, 
therefore,  will  not  exist  even  at  the  same  time.  The  one  ends ' 
before  the  other  begins. 

Origetfs  process  differs  from  Bellarmine*s  also  in  the  persons 
exposed  to  the  refining  operation.  The  Grecian  fiinatic's  hot 
bath  extends  to  all,  soul  and  body,  good,  bad,  and  indifierent.  * 
The  saint,  the  sinner,  and  the  middling  class,  whether  guilty 
of  venial  or  mortal  delinquency,  must  submit,  in  this  specula- 
tor's system,  to  the  devouring  and  scrutinizing  flame.  Holy 
Mary  herself  must  fry,  in  undistinguished  torment,  with  less 
exalted  mortals.  Even  her  God-bearing  ladyship  can  claim  no 
exemption.  The  only  exception  will  be  Immanuel,  who  is  the 
Righteousness  of  God.  The  Roman  superstitionist's  labora- 
tory, on  the  contrary,  is  only  for  the  intermediate  class,  who 
are  bespattered  with  venial  pollution.  His  furnace,  however 
warm  and  capacious,  will  not  be  allowed  to  roast  the  saint,  the 
martyr,  or  confessor,  and,  much  less,  the  mother  of  God. 

These  distinctions  wiU  appear  from  the  works  of  Origen,  Hi- 
lary, Ambrosius,  Augustine,  Lactantius,  Jerome,  Ephraim. 
Basil,  Aquinas,  Paulinus,  and  Isidorus.'    Origen  represents  all, 

*  Post  resurreotioDem  ex  morte,  indij^eamos  Mcramento  elaente  nos  et  por- 
gante.  Nemo  enim  absque  aordibiia  resarsere  poteriL  Veniendnm  eat  omnibtu 
ad  igaem.  Omnes  nos  venire  neceaae  est  aa  illom  i^em,  etiamai  Paulas  ait  aliquis 
vel  Petros.    Crimen,  Horn.  3,  6,  14. 

An  diem  jadicii  concuDiscimns,  in  quo  nobis  est  fll^  indefetous  obeundmr,  in  qno 
sabeonda  sont  gravis  ilia  expiandflB  a  peccatis  anima  tappliciaf  Beate  MwnoB 
animam  gladius  pertransivit.  Hilaxy  in  Psalm  cxviii.  P.  S56.  Hilarios  iosiuuat 
etiam,  beatam  Mariam  transire  debmsse  per  illam  ingem.    Bellarmin,  II.  1. 

Xgna  purgabuntur  filii  Levit  igae  Ezechiel,  igne  Daniel.  Amb.  1.  693.  in  Psalm 
zzzvi.  Omnes  oportet  transire  per  flammas,  sive  ille  Joannes  sit,  sire  ille  sit 
Petros.    Amb.  I.  1064.  in  Psalm  cxviii. 

Per  jndiciom  porgata  noviisimum  eis  quoque  igne  mnndatis.  Aogustiny  O.  D. 
XX.  25.  Jnstos  com  Jodioaverit  etiam  igne  eos  ezaminabit  Laotan.  VII.  31. 
Dominus  ad  ienem  iodiciam  vocare  se  monstmt.  Ad  sanctos  ilUus  porrenit. 
Jerom,  2.  1434.  in  Amos  vii.  Transibimus  ignem.  Per  ignem  traasitnris  sit. 
Bpfaraim,  91.  441. 

1.475.  in  Bsa.  IV. 

Ig^nis  ille  finalis  conflagrationis  aget  in  malos  et  banos.  Blementa  purgnbuntuf 
peT  ign^m  etiam  in  corporibus  electorom.    Aqnin.  III.  74.  Vlii  P.  S63,  564. 
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after  the  i^i4rrecUon«  ^s  neodiiig  and  uodergoio^  the  pori^iig* 
flacoe.  Ub  excepts  oot  even  Pet^r  and  Faul.  J3i\wj  aubjecta 
every  iodividual,  even  Lady  Maiy,  to  the  bunding  scriUiny. 
His  saintship  transfers  even  ihci  queen  of  heaven,  witbcHil;  any 
ceremony,  to  the  rode  discipline.  Ambrosius,  like  Origeo:  and 
Hilary,  urges  the  necessity  of  such  an  examination,  and  cod 
signs,  to  the  common  conflagration)  the  Jewish  prophets  and 
Christian  apoatles,  E;tekiel9  Daniel,  Peter,  and  Paul,  Similar 
statements  may  be  found  in  Augustine,  Lactantius,  Jerome, 
Ephraim,  Basil,  Paulinus  and  Isidorud.  The  same  system, 
according  to  Bellarmin^,  Calmet,  and  Estiu^i  was  {patronized 
by  Oecnmeqius,  Rupert,  Euc^rius,  Alcuin^  Haimo,  and 
Lombard. 

Bellarmitie,  on  this  subject,  acts  an  inconsistent  and  uncandid 
part.  He  first  citea  Ongen,  Hilary,  Ambrosias,  Lactantius, 
Jerome,  and  Basil,  in  &vour  of  his  purgatorian  theory ;  and 
afterward  v^ithout  any  hesitadoa  admits  and  even  exposes  their' 
error*  The  Jesuit  transubstantiates  the  Ongeniaa  ordeal  into 
the  popish  purgatoQr ;  and  then,  in  sheer  inemsistency,  shews, 
with  qlear  discrimination,  the  distinctioo  between  the  two  sys- 
tems apd  the  two  kinds  of  purgation ;  and  characterizea  Ongen- 
ism  as  a  mistake,  if  not  a  heresy.^  This  was  to  vary  from  himr 
self,  and  to  give  up  the  authority  of  these  authors,  whom  he 
had  quoted  in  support  of  his  darling  superstition. 

Bellarmine,  in  these  concessions,  has  been  fidlowed,  and  witb 
reason,  by  Calmet,  Estius,  Courayer,  and  I>u  Pin.^  Calmet» 
in  his  comment^  representss  Origen,  Hilary,  Ambrosins^  Lactao^ 
tins,  Basil,  Ruperti  Eucheriua,  and  Alcuin  aa  teaching  the  ne- 
cessity of  those  who  ape  the  most  holy  to  pass  through  the  fire. 
to  heaven*  £/stius  states  the  same,  and  adds  the  names  of  Aii«>. 
gustine,  Haimo,  Lombard,  and  Aquinas.  Courayer  on  Paolo, 
as  well  as  Du  Pin  in  his  account  of  these  authors,  givea  a 
similar  representatbm  Calmet,  Estius,  Courayer,  and  Du  Pirt, 
therefore,  like  BeUarmine,  abandon  this  argument  for  an  inter- 
mediate place  of  expiation. 

The  patrons  of  Romanism  argue  ajso  from  the  prayers,  pre- 
ferred, by  the  aacienjts  for  the.  dead,  which,  the^  suppose,  imply 
purgatory.     The  argument,  taken  from  soppbcation  for  depar<- 

OpOB  per  mmm  cvmret  igiriB  ortnter,  qapd  noa  cremarit  fi&nmm,  sed  proh^ec^. 
NiMtau  lUo  Donget  ill  igM«  aaniaB.    PaaliniM,  345,  696. 
Siimt  qnsBOaiBi  crfatxinA,  que  per  ignen  jo^eii  pjya*g«rx  pOMopt    Updov^,  c.  13. 

*  BeXL  %  1.  et  1. 6. 

*  Lea  11X18  cro}rent  qae  toatei  lee  amai,  m6mes  ceUes  des  plus  jostei,  sortant  do' 
CO  iDoiidQ»  paM^t  per  lo  feitavmat  ^oo  deliver-  «i  0<el.    Uolmet.  22. 362.  Uinit 
et  idem  igpis  prohabit  oinnes.     De  igne  novisnmi  diei,  Benaenint  veteres.    Bstiiui 
1*  216^    OiigeMM,  Laetanoe,  Hilaive,  ec  Auelqaes  antroa  ayoient  crt  qa'an  jov 
da  jagemeQU  toot  aeooient  porifiea^par  le  fan.    Ooanrer.  in  PaoL  2.  644. 
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tad  souls,  has  beea  urged  with  great  confidence  but  Uttla. 
success.     The  fact  is  admitted,  but  the  consequence  is  denied* 

The  Maccabeaa  history  ha^  been  qited,  to  evince  the  belief 
of  the  Jews  in  purgatorian  expiation.  But  this  book  ia  unca*- 
nonical.  Its  canonicity ,  doubted,  ^y s  Bellf^mine,  by  the  ancient 
Christians,  was  rejected  by  the  Jews,  and  denied  by  Cyril„ 
Jerome,  Hilary,  Ruffinus,  Gregory,  and  the  council  of  Laodicea.' 
This  authority,  if  prejudice  wece  not  bljnd,  might  decide  the 
controversy. 

The  Apocryphal  work  has  a.  greater  want  than  that  of  canoni* 
city,  and  is  deficient  in  morality  and,  in  this  instance,  in  mean*- 
ins.  The  author  commends  suicide.  He  eulogized  Razis  for 
a  Dold  attempt  to  kill  himself  with  his  sword,  rather  than  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  This  act,  the  historian  calls  noble, 
though  contrary  to  the  law  of  God.* 

His  reason  for  praying  for  the  dead  is  senseless,  as  his  enco- 
mium on  self-assassination  is  immoral.  Judas  collected  money 
for  this  purpose,  because  '^  he  was  mindful  of  the  resurrection." 
Intercession  for  departed  spirits,  if  the  slain  should  not  rise 
again,  would,  he  said,  be  ^  superfiuous  %.nd  vain.^^  But  the. 
resurrection  refers  to  the  body ;  while  supplication  for  the 
deceased  refers  to  the  soul.  The  body,  at  death,  goes  not  to 
purgatory,  even  according  to  Romish  theology ;  but  to  the  tomb, 
there  to  wait  the  summons  of  the  archangel.  The  immortal 
spirit,  if  in  a  place  of  punishment,  might  need  the  petition  of 
the  living ;  though  the  body  remain  in  the  grave.  The  design 
of  mass  and  sypplication  for  the  departed  is  not  to  deliver  the 
body  &om  the  sepukbre,  bqt  the  soul  from  purgatory,  which 
will  be  entirely  unpeopled  a;t  the  resurrection^  of  whicn  Judaa 
was  so  mindful. 

The  Jews,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Idumea,  were  guilty  of 
idolatry,  which  is  a  mortal  sin.  The  coats  of  the  ^slain  contained 
things  consecrated  to  the  idols  of  Jiamni^..  These  votive  otier- 
ings,  the  unhappy  men  retained  till  their  death:  and  must,, 
therefore,  as  guilty  not  merely  of  venial  frailty  but  mortal  trans*- 
gression,  have  been  in  a  place  not  of  temporary,  but  everlasting 
punishment;  and,  therefore,  b^ond  the  aid  of  sacrifice  or 
suppUcation.  The  Mftpcabe;^n  hjstoriaci)  was  i^s  bad  a  th^olor^ 
gian  as  moralist. 

The  modest  author,  however,  makes,  no  high  pretensions 
He  wrote  his  history,  ha  remarks,  a^ccording  to  his  ability.    This, 
if  well,  was  as  he  vi^shed  ;  but  if  ill,  would,  he  hoped,  b^ 
excused.     He  did,  it  seems,  a&  well  as  he  could,  which,  upu 
doubt,  is.  aQ  a  rea^oqabjl^  peraon. would  expeot.    Thw,  how 

'  2  Maccab,  zH.  44.    Cyril,  66.    Jerom,  5. 141.    HUary,  615.    Cfab.  1.  3S0. 
•  Maccab.  xiy.  41.  »  M^pcfth:  xU*  4?. 
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ever,  as  the  author  suggests,  is  one  part  of  his  history,  v/hicY 
certainly  does  not  discover  the  hand  of  a  master.^ 

The  argument,  at  any  rate,  is  in  this  case,  taken  from  prayer 
for  the  dead,  which  is  inconclusive.  Intercessions  were  prefer- 
red for  the  good  and  the  bad,  for  the  saint  and  the  sinner,  in  the 
days  of  antiquity.  These  supplications,  says  Courayer  ia 
Paolo,  *  are  much  more  ancient  and  general  than  the  doctrine 
of  purgatory,  and  were  oflSsred  for  martyrs  and  confessors/ 
The  dogma,  therefore,  being  more  recent  than  such  supplications, 
cannot  be  founded  on  this  basis.*  The  supposition  does  not 
necessarily  imply  a  temporary  state  of  punishment,  but  may 
be  performed  for  enhancmg  the  eternal  joys  of  the  blessed,  or 
alleviating  the  endless  sorrows  of  those  who  are  sentenced  lo 
destruction. 

The  Christian  fathers,  from  the  days  of  Tertullian,  who  is 
the  first  who  mentions  this  custom,  prayed  for  their  friends  after 
their  departure  from  this  earth  and  tneir  entrance  on  a  world 
of  spirits.  Tertullian,  about  the  end  of  the  second  century, 
admonished  a  widow^  to  pray  for  her  late  husband,  and  to 
commemorate  the  anniversary  of  his  death.  This,  however, 
was  after  his  apostacy  to  Montanism.  But  the  superstition  is 
natural,  and  soon,  in  consequence,  became  general.  The  people, 
says  Eusebius,  *  wept  at  the  funeral  of  Constantine,  and  sup- 
plicated God  with  tears  and  lamentations  for  the  emperor's 
soul.'*  Augustine,  in  a  similar  manner,  prayed  for  IVionica ; 
and  Ambrosius  for  Valentinian  and  Theodosius. 

AU  this,  however,  affords  no  argument  for  purgatory.  The 
ancient  Christians  supplicated  for  those,  who,  the  moderns  will 
admit,  could  not  be  in  a  place  of  purgatorian  punishment  or 
pain.  Constantino's  spirit,  while  the  people  prayed,  had,  says 
Eusebius  *  ascended  to  its  God.'  Monica's  soul,  before  Augus- 
tine's intercessions,  was,  the  saint  believed,  in  heaven.  She 
already  enjoyed  what  he  asked.  Valentinian  had  ascended  to 
the  flowery  scenes  of  delight,  while  he  enjoyed  the  fruition  of 
eternal  life,  and  borrowed  light  from  the  Sun  of  Righteousness.' 
Theodosius,  while  Ambrosms  petitioned,  *  lived  in  immortal 
light  and  lasting  tranquillity.'  Tne  saint,  nevertheless,  resolved 
^at  no  day  or  ni^ht  should  pass  without  suppUcation  for  the 
deceased  and  glorified  emperor.^ 

^  Maccab.  xii.  40.  et  xr.  33. 

*  Oes  pri^res  €taiit  bien  pltis  andennes  et  plaa  g^n^rales  que  la  doctrine  dn  par 
gatoire,  paisqu'elles  le  fiuaoient  poor  lea  nartyrg  et  lea  oonfesaeora.    iWo»  2. 633. 

'Taf  ivxH  wttp  tov  jScwn^cuf  '^viX'l4t  afUBiZofnv  «»  ecu.  B^aebitu^iv.  71. 
Tertullian,  501. 

'*npo(  t^  mf<ovBeo¥  a/v^kofM^a^t^Q.  Bueb.  iv.  64,  Credo  Jam  feceria  qnod 
ta  rego.    Ang.  confeaa.  IX.  13.  p.  170. 

Nunc  Inmen  a  aole  justitiae  xnataata  clarom  diem  dncia.    Amb.  5.  114^ 

Fraitnr  Tkeodoatna  luce  perpetoa  et  trauqniUitate  dintorna.    Ambro«a%  5.  ISl 
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The  ancient  Liturgies,  collected  by^Renaudot  and  ascribed  to 
James,  Mark,  Clemens,  Cyril,  Gregory,  Chrysostom,  and  Basil, 
contain  forms  of  prayer  for  prophets,  patriarchs,  apostles»  evan* 
gelists,  martyrs,  confessors,  and  the  mother  ot  God.  The 
Uturgy  of  James  contains  a  '  commemoration  of  the  departed 
faithful,  and  a  prayer  to  God  who  received  their  soals,  for  a 
merciful  pardon  of  their  sins.'  Maria's  Litur^  ^  asks  rest  and 
remission  for  all  who  had  slept  in  the  faith,  left  this  world,  gone 
to  God,  and  arrived  at  the  mansions  of  felicity.'  The  Liturgy 
of  Clemens  *  supplicates  God  to  bless  all,  who,  having  run  the 
course  of  this  life,  had  come  to  heaven,  with  tranquillity  in  his 
spiritual  bosom  and  gladness  in  the  habitations  of  light  and  joy.' 
Cyril's  comprehends  '  a  commemoration  of  all  the  holy  .patri- 
archs, prophets,  apostles,  martyrs,  confessors,  and  especially 
the  most  ^iorions  god-bearing  virgin,  and  a  prayer  for  the  peace 
of  all  their  souls  in  the  bosom  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.' 
Gregory's  contains  *  a  prayer,  used  in  presenting  the  unbloody 
sacrifice,  for  the  repose  of  the  fathers  wno  had  slept  in  the  faith, 
a  supplication  for  their  refreshment,  and  a  memento  of  lady 
Mary  mother  of  God.'  Chrysostom's  *  mention  those  who  had 
left  this  world,  and  gone  in  purity  of  soul  and  body  to  God, 
and  prays  for  their  repose  in  the  celestial  habitations.'  Basil's 
*  remembers  aU  the  departed  clei^  WEtd  laity,  particularly  the 
most  holy,  glorious,  immaculate,  blessed,  god-bearing  lady,  and 

Erays  for  the  tranquillity  of  their  souls  in  the  bosom  of  Abra- 
am,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  in  the  bowers  of  bliss  in  the 
paradise  of  pleasure,  whence,  in  t^e  light  of  the  sednts,  fly 
sorrow,  sighing,  and  sadness.'^ 

Intercessions,  in  these  prayers,  were,  in  this  manner,  pre- 
ferred for  lady  Mary  herself.     Scone  of  these  forms  had  been 


<  Deprecanmr  Christaniy  at  praestet  illoB  dignos  Tenia  delietomm  et  i 
pecoatoram.    Renandot,  2.  37. 

mk  quietem  tribaoi,  qui,  k  nobis  profecti,  ad  te  migrayeixmt.  Bemitte  omnia 
peccata  eoram^    Benaudot,  2.  37. 

nils  omnibus,  qtii  Btadiam  vitiB  deemrentea,  p«rfecti  et  pracelari  coram  te  ap* 
parnerant,  quietem  praeeta.  Oomine^  in  sinu  illo  spiritnali.  Pa  illia  Bpiritam 
gaadii  io  habitabuUa  laciB  et  laetitis.     Reuandot,  2. 196. 

Memento  omnium  sanctorum  patriarcharum,  propbetaram.  Apostolorum,  oTaii- 
^listanim,  mart^rmm,  confessorum,  prascipae  aatem:  sanctn  gloriosissimv  Dei|>a- 
FB  semper  virgmis  sancta  Maris.  Bequiescnnt  animre  illornm  omnes  in  sum 
patrom  nostrormn  Abraham,  Isaac,  et  Jacob.     Renaudot,  1.  41.  42. 

OSeram  tibi  hoc  sacri6ciam  rationabila  incrawitnm  in  requiem  et  refrigeriaiB 
patnxm  nostronun,  qui  olim  obdonnierant  in  fide  orthodoxa.  Dignare,  Domine, 
recordari  omnium  sanctorum  patriarcham|p  prophetarum,  apostolorum,  evangelis 
tarum,  mart^rum,  confessorum,  {nraecipue  vero  sanctae  gloria  plenae  semper  yir- 
ginis  genetncis  Dei  sanctae.    Da  illis  omnibus  requiem.     Renaudot,  1.  26.  33.  34. 

Memento  illorum,  qui,  cum  puritate  cordis  et  sanctitote  animae  et  corporis,  ex 
saeculo  isto  egtesd  sunt  et  ad  te,  Dedb,  pervaaeront.  Quietem  iUis  praesta  in 
liabitacufis  tuis  coelestibns.    Renaudot,  2.  250. 

Mememto  etiam,  Domine,  omnium  qui  dornuerunt  et  qdererant  in  sacerdotio  et 
oumi  ordiBe  laioormn.  DignaF0^  Domine,  animas  eormn  oaauam  qniete  donare  in 
sua  sanctorum  Abraham,  fiaac,  et  Jacob.    Benaodot*  1.  18.  72. 
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ID  use  ibr  hundreds  of  yeare  and,  tbereibre,  if  petkkms  ibr  the 
dead  suppose  a  state  of  pni^oriaa  pvDUhaie&ty  her  ladyships 
during  all  this  tioie,  must  have  been  ia  a  prettj  situaliaii«  Tba 
Roman  pontiff  and  priesthood}  who  wield  all  the  Ireasuiy  €»f 
the  church  and  all  the  efficacy  of  the  mass  fi>r  departed  soulsi 
had,  it  would  appear,  neglected  the  goddess  of  Bomaiiism 
These,  it  seems,  have  shown  little  respect  feat  their  vifgie 
patroness,  when  they  left  the  mother  of  God  fi)r  i^ges  in  such 
vulgar  and  smoky  apartments.  His  supremacy,  to  whom,  i* 
appears,  this  gloomy  territoir  belongs,  and  who  has  authoritj 
over  its  uooprisoned  spk-its,  should  have  paid  some  attentioii  u 
her  ladyship.'  His  holiness  suiely  mignt  have  spaared  some> 
thing,  from  the  fund  of  supererogation  for  such  a  particula? 
friend.  The  ecclesiastical  bank  must  have  been  sadly  ex, 
hausted,  when  her  god-bearing  ladyship  could  not,  for  so  long  h 
time,  be  purchased  out  of  purgatory.  The  cleigy  should  have 
plied  the  mass  and  the  Latin  liturgy,  which,  S  wielded  with 
the  precision  of  modem  times,  would,  in  their  amasiuff  potency^ 
soon  have  enabled  holy  Maiy  to  scale  the  walls  of  we  puigar 
torian  prison,  which  is  said  to  be  in  a  veiy  warm  climate,  and 
to  breathe  a  cooler  atmosphere  in  some  mote  respectable  and 
healthy  seat.  The  prison  of  purgatoiy  was  oertaanly  a  very 
sorry  accommodatioii,  during  so  long  a  period,  fer  the  queen  of 
heaven. 

The  ancient  Christiana  piaved  for  those  in  hell,  as  well  ae 
for  those  in  heaven.  Thus  net  is  stated,  and  the  reasons  aro 
assigned  by  Cyril,  Epiphanius,  Chr^sosDan,  and  Aufustine.' 
These  -supplications,  it  was  alleged,  increase  celestial  happi* 
ness  and  duninish  infernal  misery*  The  tormeots  of  the  ^ihy, 
though,  in  the  world  of  spirits,  they  could  ooC  be  extinguished, 
might,  it  was  believed,  be  extenuated ;  and  the  joys  of  the 
just,  though  great,  might  be  augmented.  No  suflferer  indeed 
could,  by  any  advocacy,  be  translated  from  punishment  to 
felicity.  No  transmission  could  be  eflfected  from  the  regions  of 
sorrow  to  the  mansions  of  joy.  But  the  enjoyment  of  heaven 
might  be  edbanced,  and  the  pains  of  hell  be  alleviated  by  the 
intercessions  of  the  &ithful. 

Purgatory  therefore  formed  no  part  in  the  faith  of  Christian 
antiquity.  The  idea,  however,  though  excluded  from  Chris- 
tianity, may  be  found  in  the  monuments  of  Pagan,  Jevrish,  and 

1  P«p^  ha|»et  aactoritetem  roper  imubbob  ptirgatoffi.    Ftber,  2.  501. 

Oynlf  Myst  V.  p.  SS7.  Amfm^w  iCOMnyMto  f qv  /^*1tf^  »u  viCcp  a^wAftc^Xcur, 
0^tXc»  d«  Mi  4  vfti^  wrttMf  yvni^ami  fv^f*  Spq>h.  H.  75.  p.  911.  Ilpoci9^ 
yiM^rM/HM^ovMCtOv^iSofifttf.  Ohm.  7.  3$S.  Ut  tolenbiliar  fi«(  danuMpo. 
Aug.  7.  2.  SSi|.  Men  actagao  H^ilioio  flnMn  daiiii»,  ied  ln^mmm  i4bib€nifb. 
Avf.  7.  239. 
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Mahometan  mythobgy*  A  prnvatoriaa  region  and  proeesv 
obtained  a  place  in  the  Platomc  pUoaopbyv  near  fear  mindied 
years  befere  the  oommencemeot  of  the  Christian  era.  Plato 
taught  dus  theory  in  hia  Pfaaedo  aad  Gorgias.  The  Oreciaa 
sage  divided  men  into  three  classes,  the  gocNd/  the  bed,  and  the 
middling.  The  good  comprised  men  distinguished  for  tempe« 
ranee,  justice,  fortitude,  liberality,  and  triitfa.  Philosophers 
and  legislators,  whose  wisdom  and  laws  had  conferrea  imn 
provement  and  happiness  on  mankind,  were  ali  compn^ended 
m  this  division.  Tne  bad  inchkbd  all  who  had  spent  their 
days  in  the  perpetration  of  aggravated  crimen,  such  us  sacrilege 
and  murder.  The  aiiddling- kind  occupied  the  space  between 
Uie  patrons  of  sanctity  and  atrocity :.  and  their  neutrality,  at  a 
distance  from  bolb  extremes,  left  them  open  to  pucgation  and 
amendment.  The  good,  si:  death,  pa^nied,  without  pain  ov 
delay,  ^to  the  islands  ef  the  blessed,,  and  to  die  habitations  of 
miparaUeled  beauty/  The  bad,  at  deadi,  sunk  immediately^ 
into  endless  torment  in  Tartarus.  The  intermediate  descrip^ 
tion,  *  purified  in  Achexoih  and  punished  till  their  guilt  was' 
expiated,  were  at  length  admitted  to^  the  participation  of 
felicity.'' 

Thits  fiction,  Plato  embellished  with  all  the  pomp  of  language 
and  metaphor.  The  Athenian  sage  possessed  perhaps  the 
greatest  luxuriance  of  imaginadon  and  elegance  of  expression 
which  have  adorned  the  annals  of  philosophy.  His  theory,  in 
consequence,  though  chimerical  in  itsdf^  assumes  an  interest  and 
borrows  a  charm  from  the  witchery  of  its  authot's  style,  the 
grandeur  of  Ins  conceptions,  and  the  colouring  of  his  fency. 
The  Grecian  philosophy,  cm*  this  snbject,  has  been  decorated 
with  the  fascinations  of. Roman  doquence  and  poetry.  Ciceroni 
in  his  dream  of  Scipio,  has  clothed  Plato's  speculation  with  aU 
the  beauty  of  diction.  The  soul,  says  the  Roman  orator,  whick 
has  wallowed  in  sensnialityv  snbmitted  to  the  domuiion>  of  liceo* 
pousness,  and  violated  tlie  Iaw3  of  God  and  man,  will  not,  afier 
its  separatbn  fifom  the  body,  attain  happiness^  till  k  shall,  fer 
many  ages,  have-  been  tossed,  in  rertless  agitation  through  the 
world.  Virsil  has  inwoven  the  Platonic  ficdon  io  hia  iimniprtab 
iBneid ;  aod  lemesented  soids,  indie  infenuil  woiid,  as  making 
expiation  and  obtaining  purificatioR  by  the  i^lk»bon:o£  watery, 
wind;  and  fire;* 

Such  is  the  dreami  of  PlaJbaaio  philosophy^,  (DicemBJan  eh> 
qnence,  and  YirgSian  verses  The  existence  of  a  Pnrgjatortaa 
world,  if  Platov  Giceio,.and  Ykgii  -West  canonical,  conld  bei 

maSMoofU9in.    Flato,  Phaed.  84.    Aug.  733.    Brag.  1.  37a    BeH  I.  7. 
•Cicero,  3.  397.    Virgil.  J^  VL 
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easily  evinced.  The  proofs^  omitted  in  the  Jewish  and  Cfari$* 
dan  revelation,  might  be  found,  with  great  facility,  in  the  Gre- 
cian and  Roman  classics.  The  topography  and  polity  of  the 
purgatorian  empire,  which  are  unmentiohed  in  the  sacred  annals, 
are  delineated  in  the  heathen  poetry  and  mytholoey.  The 
council  of  Trent  was  silly,  or  it  would  have  adopted  the  works 
of  Plato,  Cicero,  and  Virgil  into  the  canon,  instead  of  the  Apo- 
crypha. These  had  as  good  a  title  to  the  honour  of  canonicity 
as  the  Apocryphal  books,  and  would  have  supplied  irrefragable 
evidence  for  posthumous  expiation  as  well  as  for  many  other 
Romish  superstitoins. 

The  modern  superstition,  therefore^  which  has  been  imposed 
on  the  world  for  Christianity,  is  no  discovery.  Platonism,  on  this 
topic,  anticipated  Popery  at  least  a  thousand  years.  The  Athe- 
nian embodied  the  fabrication  in  his  philosophical  speculations, 
and  taught  a  system,  which,  on  this  subject,  is  similar  to  Ro- 
manism. The  absurdity  has,  with  some  modifications  adapting 
it  tP  another  system,  been  stolen  without  being  acknowledged 
from  heathenism  ;  and.  appended,  like  a  useless  and  deforming 
wen,  to  the  fair  form  of  Cnristianity. 

The  Jews,  like  the  Pagans,  believe  in  purgatory  The  He- 
brews, though  after  the  lapse  of  many  ages,  became  acquainted 
with  the  heathen  philosophy.  Alexander  the  Great  planted  a 
Jewish  colony  in  Egypt ;  and  these,  mingling  with  the  nations, 
began,  in  process  of  time,  to  blend  the  Oriental  and  Grecian 
philosophy  with  the  Divine  simplicity  of  their  own  ancient 
theology.  This  perhaps  was  the  channel  through  which  this 
ancient  people  received  the  Pagan  notion  of  clarification  after 
death.     The  soul,  in  the  modem  Jewish  system,  undergoes  this 

Srocess  of  expiation  for  only  twelve  months  after  its  separation ' 
om  the  body :  and  is  allowed,  during  this  time,  to  visit  the 
persons  and  places  on  earth,  to  which  during  life  it  was  attached. 
Spirits,  in  this  intermediate  state,  enjov,  on  the  Sabbath,  a  tem- 
porary cessation  of  punishment  The  dead,  in  this  system, 
rested  on  the  seventh  day  fi^m  pain  as  the  living  from  labour. 
The  Jewish,  like  the  popish  purgatorians,  obtained  consolation 
and  pardon  from  the  mtercessions  of  their  friends  on  earth.* 
'  The  Mussulmen  adopted  the  idea  of  purgatorian  punishment, 
m  all  probability,  from  the  popish  and  Jewish  systems.  The 
Arabian  impostor  formed  his  theology  from  Judaism  and  Popery. 
The  unlettered  prophet  of  Mecca^  it  is  commonly  believed,  was 
assisted  by  an  apostatized  Christian  and  a  temporizing  Jew  in 
the  composition  of  the  Koran  and  in  the  fabrication  of  Is- 
lamism.  The  notion  of  posthumous  purification  had,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Hepra,  obtained  a  reception  into  the 

»  Bun.  IV.  as.    OtliB.  Diet  8.  747.    Morwy,  7.  SS6, 
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church  and  into  the  synagogue  ;  and,  from  them,  into  Mahom* 
etanism.  Oentilism  also  in  all  probability,  was,  in  this  amal- 
gamation of  heterogeneous  elements,  made  to  contribute  a  part : 
and  all  again  were,  as  might  be  expected,  modified  according 
to  the  dictation  of  prejudice  or  fancy.* 

Such,  on  this  question,  were  the  notions  of  Pagans,  Jews,  and 
Mussulmen.  A  similar  appendage  was,  in  the  progress  of  stt- 
perstition,  obtruded  on  Christianity.  Augustine  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  Christian  author,  who  entertained  the  idea  of  pu- 
rifying the  soul  while  the  body  lay  in  the  tomb.  The  African 
saint,  though,  in  some  instances,  he  evinped  judgment  and  piety, 
displayed,  on  many  occasions,  unqualified  and  glaring  inconsis- 
tency. His  works,  which  are  voluminous,  present  an  odd 
medley  of  sense,  devotion,  fdly,  recantations,  contradictions, 
and  balderdash. 

His  opinions  on  purgatorian  punishment  exhibit  many  in- 
stances of  fickleness  and  incongruity.  He  declares,  in  many 
places,  againstany  intermediate  state  after  death  between  heaven 
and  hell.  He  rejects,  in  emphatical  language,  '  the  idea  of  a 
third  place,  as  unknown  to  Christians  and  foreign  to  revelation.* 
He  acknowledges  only  two  habitations,  the  one  of  eternal 
glory  and  the  other  of  endless  misery.  Man,  he  avers,  '  will 
appear  in  the  last  day  of  the  world  as  he  was  in  the  last  day  of 
his  life,  and  will  be  judged  in  the  same  state  in  which  he  had 
died.'« 

But  the  saint,  notwithstanding  this  unequivocal  language,  is,  ' 
at  other  times,  full  of  doubt  and  difficulty.  The  subject,  be 
grants,  and  with  truth,  is  one  that  he  could  never  clearly  under- 
stand. He  admits  the  salvation  of  some  by  the  fire  mentioned 
by  the  Apostle.  This,  however,  he  sometimes  interprets  to 
signify  temporal  tribulation  before  death,  and  sometimes  the 
general  conflagration  after  the  resurrection.  He  generally  ex- 
tends this  ordeal  to  all  men  without  any  exception :  and  he 
conjectures,  in  a  few  instances,  that  this  fire  may,  as  a  tempo- 
rary purification,  be  applied  to  some  in  the  interval  between 
death  and  the  general  judgment.  This  interpretation,  however, 
he  oSers  as  a  mere  hypothetical  speculation.  He  cannot  tell 
whether  the  temporary  punishment  is  here  or  will  be  hereafter; 
or  whether  it  is  here  that  it  may  not  be  hereafter.*  The  idea, 
he  grants,  is  a  supposition  witmut  any  proof,  and  '  unsupported 
bjr  any  canonical  authority.'  He  would  not,  however,  *  contra- 
dict the  presumption,  because  it  might  perhaps  be  the  truth.*' 

1  Sale,  76.    Calmet,  3.  748.    Morery,  397. 

'  1 1  quo  enim  (jnemgne  inTenerit  soas  normlimis  dies,  in  hoc  enm  eomprehen- 
det  mnndi  ncmanmna  dies ;  qaoniam  qnalis  ia  die  isto  qniMae  moritnr,  talis  in  die 
filo  jadicabitnr.    Au^stin,  ad  Hesych.  2.  743.  eC  Hypog.  V.  5.  P.  40. 

s  fiaxadem  tribnlationem  ignem  rooat.    Ang.  C»  D.  XXI.  36.    Amboa  probat 
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AugustiDe's  daubts  show,  to  a  demonstEatbo,  the  aovekv  of 
the  pui|;atorian  chimera.  His  conjectural  statements  and  his 
difficulty  of  decision  afford  decisive  proof,  that  this  dogma,  in 
his  day,  was  no  article  of  faith.  The  saint  would  never  have 
made  an  acknowledged  doctrine  of  the  church  a  subject  of 
hesitation  and  inquiry.  He  would  not  have  repzeaented  a 
ireceived  ooiniones  destitute  of  canonical  authority:  much  less 
would  be  have  acknowledged  a  heaven  and  a  bell,  and,  at  the 
aame  time,  in  disect  unambigwoias  language,  disavowed  a  third 
or  middle  place,  Purgatory,  therefore,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century,  was  no  tenet  of  theolc^.  Augustine  seems  to 
have  been  the  conneoting  link  between  the  exclusion  and  re- 
ception of  this  theory*  The  ficd<m,  after  his  day,  was  owing 
to  circumstances,  slowly  and  afier  aeveral  ages  admitted  into 
Romanism. 

Augustine's  literary  and  theological  celebrity  tended  to  the 

Jropagation  of  this  superstition.  The  Saint's  reputation  was 
igh,  and  his  works  were  widely  circulated.  His  piety  indeed 
was  deservedly  respected  through  Christendomu  His  influence 
awayed  the  Afiican  church.  The  Airican  councils,  in  their 
opposition  to  Pelagianism,  were,  in  a  particular  manner,  con- 
trolled by  his  authority.  His  fiime  extended  to  the  European 
nations,  and  the  Bishop  of  Hippo,  from  his  character  for  sanc- 
tity and  ability,  possessed,  throu^  a  great  part  of  his  life,  more 
real  power  than  the  Roman  pontiff.  A  hint  from  a  man  of  his 
.acknowledged  superiority  woukl  circulate  with  rapidity,  and 
be  accompanied  with  a  powerfiil  recommendation  through  the 
Christian  commonwealtlL 

This  superstidon,  like  many  others  that  grew  up  in  the  dack 
ages,  was  promoted  by  the  barbarism  of  the  times.  Italy, 
France,  Spain,  and  England  were  overrun  with  hordes  of 
savages.  The  Goths  and  Lombards  invaded  Italy.  France 
was  subdued  by  tba  Franks;  while  the  Vandals  desolated 
Spain.  The  martial  but  imlettered  Saxons  from  the  forests  of 
Germany  wasted  the  fidrest  provinces  of  Britain.  The  rude 
invaders  destroyed  nearly  every  vestige  of  learning,  and,  in  its 
stead,  introduced  their  own  native  ignorance  and  uncivilizatioo. 
Cimmerian  darkness,  in  consequence,  seemed  to  overspiead 
the  world.  Art,  science,  philosophy,  and  literature  appeared, 
in  terror  or  disgust,  to  have  6ea  m>m  barbarized  man,  and 
from  the  general  ^i^eck  of  all  the  monuments  of  taste  and 
Christianity.     The  clouds  of  ignorance  extended  to  the  Asiaofi 

Aug.  7.  ^648.  Ajabo  per  mm  tnMemt.  Lite  igiiis  w  hac  mtoriHi  Tka  &cit  tj^md 
Apottolns  dixit.  Axw.  6.  127,  ISS.  Bit*  iU  tantum,  aire  et  hie  et  ibi,  •'»'«  idao 
hic  at  Don  ibi  noa  reawrgoo,  qoi«  fonitaa  veram  est  Aog.  C.  D.  XXI.  26,  P.  64S. 
In  OH  aaUa  rmLat  cennBJoa  coiutitnitor  aatborkii«.    Aug.  OuL  «.  131. 132. 
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and  Africans  as  well  as  to  the  Europeans,  |Mepi^^  the  woiid 
for  the  reception  of  any  absurdity,  and  facilitated  the  progress 
of  superstition. 

The  innovation,  however,  notwithstanding  the  authority  of 
Augustine  and  the  Vandalism  of  the  age,  made  dow  progreS8% 
A  loose  and  indetermined  idea  of  temporary  punishment  and 
atonement  after  death,  but  void  of  system  or  consistency,  began 
to  float,  at  random,  through  the  minds  of  men.  The  supersd* 
tion,  congenial  with  the  human  soul,  especially  when  destitute 
of  religious  and  literary  attainments,  continued,  in  gradual  and 
tardy  advances,  to  receive  new  accessions.  The  notion,  in  this 
crude  and  indigested  state,  and  augmenting  by  continual  accu-^ 
mulations,  proceeded  to  the  popedom  of  Gregory  in  the  end  of 
the  si^th  century. 

Gregory,  like  Augustine,  spoke  on  this  theme  with  striking 
indecision.  The  Roman  pontiff  and  the  African  sqint,  discours- 
ing on  venial  frailty  and  posthumous  atonement,  wrote  with 
hesitation  and  inconsistency.  His  infallibility,  in  his  annota* 
tions  on  Job,  disclaims  an  intermediate  state  of  propitiation. 
*  Mercy,  if  once  a  fault  consign  to  punishment,  will  not,  says 
the  pontiff,  afterward  return  to  pardon.  A  holy  or  a  malignant 
spirit  seizes  the  soul,  departing  at  death  from  the  body,  and 
detains  it  for  ever  without  any  change.**  This,  at  the  present 
day,  would  hardly  pass  for  popish  orthodoxy.  This,  in  modem 
times,  would,  at  the  Vatican,  be  accounted  Httle  better  than 
Protestantism. 

His  infallibility,  however,  dares  nobly  to  vary  ftom  himself. 
Tne  annotator  and  the  diabgist  art  not  the  same  person  or,  at 
least,  do  not  teach  the  same  faith*  The  vicar-^gdneml  of  God, 
in  his  dialogues,  *  teaches  the  belief  of  a  purgatorian  fire,  prior 
to  the  general  judgment,  for  trivial  offences.**  This,  it  must 
be  granted,  is  one  bold  step  towards  modem  Romanism*  But 
his  holiness  is  still  defective.  He  mentions  trivial  failings ;  but 
says  nothing  of  the  temporal  punishment  of  mortal  delinquency. 
This,  to  the  sovereign  pontiff  in  the  sixth  century^  was  un- 
known land. 

His  holiness  is^guilty  of  another  variation  from  modern  Ca* 
tholicism.  He  had  no  common  receptacle  or  common  means 
of  punishment,  as  at  the  present  day,  for  the  luckless  souls  satis- 
fying  for  venial  frailty.  He  consigns  the  unhappy  purgatorians 
to  various  places,  and  refines  them  sometimes  m  fire  and  som^ 

^  Si  semel  culpa  ad  poBnam  pertrahit,  miaericordia  alterias  ad  veniam  non  redu- 
e^t,  Greg,  in  Job  yiu.  10.  Hamani  cwbub  tempore,  ^e  iancttti  vire  inalignas 
fpiritac,  egredientem  animam  clttoatra  canli  acceperit,  ifi  ctenratn  lecam,  iiiM 
Qjla  pemmtatioiie  retinebit.    Greg,  in  Job  Yiii.  S. 

«  De  quibosdam  leribos  ctdirf*,  ewe,  ante  Judicium,  pttigatoriui  ignli  oredeDdv 
•ft.    Gieg.    Dial  IV.  39. 
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times  m  water.  He  accordingly  boiled  the  spirit  of  Paacasius, 
for  this  purpose,  in  the  hot  baths  of  Angelo.  Germanus, 
bishop  of  Capua,  saw  the  Roman  deacon  standing  in  the  scald- 
ing steaiDf  as  the  punishment  of  supporting  Laurentius  against 
Symmachus  in  a  contested  election  for  the  popedom.^  This 
vapour,  his  infallibility  seems  to  have  thought  the  proper  men- 
struum for  the  solution  of  a  hardened  soul,  and  for  the  precipita- 
tion or  sublimation  of  moral  pollutbn.  Steam,  which  now  in 
the  improvement  of  science  and  in  the  march  of  mind,  propels, 
by  its  chemical  power,  the  ship,  the  coach,  and  other  kmds  of 
machinery,  was  used  in  the  days  of  old  for  its  moral  effects  in 
cleansing  purgatorian  ghosts  from  venial  stains.  The  ancients, 
it  appears,  had  a  steam  purgatory,  as  the  moderns  have  steam 
engines.  Posterity  therefore  need  not  boast  of  superiori^ 
over  their  ancestors,  who  ingeniously  applied  this  element  for  a 
nobler  purpose  than  any  discovery  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Germanus  prayed  for  Pascasius,  who  therefore  escaped  from 
the  purifying  steam.  But  no  mention  is  made  of  any  mass. 
This  sublime  mummery,  which  is  the  invention  of  a  later  age, 
had  not  in  Gregory's  time  come  into  fashion.' 

Damian,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  eleventh  century,  represen- 
ted the  soul  of  Severinus  bishop  of  Cologne,  as  steeped,  for 
some  misdemeanors,  in  a  river,  which,  he  was  satisfied,  would 
yield  the  necessary  abstersion  for  removing  the  stain  of  moral 
defilement.  He  soused  the  departed  spirit  in  water,  as  a  moral 
lotion  of  approved  and  unfailing  efficacy.  Caloric,  it  seems,  is 
not  the  only  solvent  for  decomposing  the  defilement  of  sin. 
The  cold  element  as  well  as  the  hot  steam,  in  the  theorjTof 
Gregory  and  Damian,  the  pontiff  and  the  saint,  will  effect  this 
purpose* 

Nidhard,  quoted  by  Hettinger,  mentions  another  mode  of  pu- 
rifying souls.  This  consists  in  consigning  them  to  cold  lodgings. 
Some  fishermen,  it  seems,  during  the  time  of  a  violent  heat, 
found  in  the  water  a  mass  of  the  coldest  ice.  This,  the  fisher- 
men having  presented  to  bishop  Theobald,  a  naked,  shivering, 
fiozen  ghost,  which  suflfered  the  pains  of  purgatory  in  this  con- 
gelation, revealed,  in  loud  outcry  from  its  icy  tenement,  its  dis- 
tress, and  begged  the  aid  of  Theobald's  prayers.'  The  bishop's 
interce^ons  soon  thawed  the  congealment,  and  liberated  the 
ioe-imprisoned  spirit  According  to  Gregcny,  Damian,  and 
Nidhard,  tlierefore,  not  only  fire,  but  also  water  in  its  fluid. 
fix)zen,  and  steamified  state,  will  serve  as  a  wash  in  a  purgatorian 

^  Faacaaicnn  in  caloriboB  Btantem  invenerit.    Labb.  5.  419.    Greg.  Dial.  IV.  40 
pMcaiitif  in  Thennis  Angnlanii  poniebatnr.    Faber,  IV.  p.  44S. 

•  BeU.  II.  6.    Godeao,  8.  744. 

*  Spiacopiu  andiv«rii  qnnodam  animani  damantem  de  iata  glacie.  Nidhard,  91. 
Hotting.  6.  1366. 
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flibcess  for  purging  venial  transgressors.  These  authors  there* 
ore  had  discovered  or  invented  no  common  depot  or  medium 
of  execution  for  the  unfortunate  ghosts  doomed  to  satisfy  for 
trivial  misdemeanors. 

Platina,  in  his  life  of  Benedict,  presents  a  view  of  purgatory 
in  the  eleventh  century.  His  posthumous  in&llibiiity  pope 
Benedict  appeared  to  a  traveller,  decorated  with  the  beautiful 
ears  and  tau  of  an  ass,  and  dignified  with  the  graceful  counte- 
nance and  limbs  of  a  bear.  The  traveller,  whoever  he  was, 
took  the  hberty  of  asking  the  cause  of  the  unholy  transforma* 
tion.  My  deformity  after  death,  replied  his  holiness,  is  thd 
reward  of  my  pollution  in  life.  The  pontiff,  according  to  the 
historian,  was  doomed  to  be  dragged  till  the  day  of  judgment 
through  thorns  and  filth,  in  regions  exhaling  stench,  and  sulphur 
and  fire. 

Gregory  has,  by  several  authors,  been  represented  as  the  dis- 
coverer or  rather  the  creator  of  purgatory.  Otho,  a  learned 
historian  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  a  man  of  extensive  informa- 
tion, accounted  this  pontifi'^s  fabulous  dialogues  the  foundation 
of  the  purgatorian  nction.  Bruys,  in  modern  times,  agreeing 
with  Otho,  represents  Gregory  as  the  person  who  discovered  this 
middle  state  for  venial  sinners.  His  infallibility  certainly 
sanctioned  the  fabrication,  with  his  pontifical  authority :  and  his 
name  gave  it  circulation.  He  ennched  the  meagre  figure  with 
several  additions,  and  has  the  credit  of  becoming  the  early  patron 
and  improver  of  the  innovation.  He  did  not  indeed  perfect  the 
system.  This  honour  was  reserved  for  the  schoolmen,  who,  in 
many  instances,  completed  the  inventions  of  their  predecessors. 
But  the  unfinished  portrait  received  several  new  touches  firom  his 
pencil,  which  was  always  the  willing  instrument  of  superstition.' 

The  pontiflF  himself  seems  to  confess  the  novelty  of  the  system. 
Many  things,  says  his  infallibility,  have  in  these  last  times  be- 
come clear,  which  were  formerly  concealed.^  This  declaration 
is  in  the  dialogue  that  announces  the  existence  of  purgatory ; 
which,  he  reckons,  was  one  of  the  bright  discoveries  that  dis- 
tinguished his  age.  This  consideration  perhaps  will  account  for 
the  pontiff's  inconsistency.  The  hierarch,  as  already  shown, 
both  opposed  and  advocated  the  purgatorian  theology.  His 
opposition  perhaps  preceded  the  happy  moment,  in  which  the 
flood  of  light  burst  on  his  mind,  and  poured  the  knowledge  of 
the  new-born  faith  with  overwhelming  illumination  on  his 
astonished  soul. 

>  Gregoire  «n  fit  In  decoarerte  dans  sea  beaox  dialognes.  Bntys,  1.  37S.  Otho, 
Awn,  1146.  ^ 

*  In  his  extremis  temporibos,  tarn  mnlts  aaimahas  clarescaiity  qnm  ante  latue*' 
miO.    QregoTy,  Dial.  IV.  40 
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Tha  imioyation  mentioned  in  this  manner  with  doobt  hj 
Augustine,  and  recoaunended  with  incoBsistenoy  .by  Gtemry^ 
men  of  high  authority  in  their  day*  continued  to  spread  ^nd 
claim  the  attention  and  belief  of  men.  The  names  of  the  Afn* 
can  and  Roman  saints  were  calculated  to  influence  the  fiuth  of 
the  Latins,  amcmg  whom  the  invention  adyaacedi  though  with 
tardy  steps,  to  perfection.  Its  bulk,  like  that  of  the  AljHne  ara- 
lanche,  increased  in  its  progress*  This  terror  of  the  Alps,  as  it 
proceeds  on  its  headlong  course,  acquires  new  accessions  of 
snowy  nuiterials ;  and  the  opinion,  patronized  by  a  saint  and  a 
pontiff,  received,  in  like  manner,  continual  accietions  from  con^ 
genial  minds.  The  shallow  river,  advancing  to  the  main  swells 
b^  the  influx  of  tributary  waves,  and  the  recent  theory,  in  a 
similar  way,  as  it  flowed  down  the  ;itream  of  time,  augmented 
its  dimensions  from  the  unfailing  treasury  of  superstition. 

The  progress  of  the  &brication,  however,  was  slow.  Its  move^ 
ments  to  perfection  were  as  tardy,  as  its  introduction  into  Chris- 
tendom had  been  late.  This  opinion,  says  Courayer,  *  did  not 
begin  to  assume  a  form  till  the  fifth  century.'  Fisher  adnuts 
that '  all  the  Latins  did  not  apprehend  its  truth  at  the  same  time, 
but  by  gradual  advances.  The  universal  church,  he  admits, 
knew  and  received  purgatory  at  a  late  period.'^  Its  belief  ob« 
tained  no  general  estabhshment  in  the  Christian  commonwealth 
for  ages  after  Gregory's  death.  The  council  of  Aix  la  ChapeUe, 
in  836,  decided  in  direct  opposition  to  posthumous  satisfaction 
or  pardon.  This  synod  mentions  '  three  ways  of  punishmieat 
ibr  men's  sins.'  Of  these,  two  are  in  this  life  and  one  after 
death.  Sbs,  said  this  assembly,  '  are,  in  this  world,  punished 
by  the  repentance  or  compunction  of  the  transgressor,  and  by 
the  correctbn  or  chastisement  of  Ood.  The  third,  after  death, 
is  tremendous  and  awful,  when  the  judge  shall  say,  depart  fmm 
me,  ye  cursed,  into  everlastiug  flre,  prepared  for  the  devil  and 
his  angels.*^  The  fathers  of  this  council  knew  nothing  of  pur- 
gatory, and  left  no  room  for  its  expiation. 

The  innovation,  in  998,  obtained  an  establishment  at  Cluny. 
Odilo,  wfaotn  Fulbert  calls  an  archsmgel,  and  Baionius  the 
brightest  star  of  the  age,  opened  an  extensive  mart  of  prayers 
and  masses  dyr  the  use  of^  souls  detained  in  the  purgatorian 
retort.    Fulbert's  archangel  seems,  in  this  department,  to  have 

1  Oe  n'est  propremeat  que  daOA  le  cinqnidme  gbola,  qae  dette  opinioB  a  oom- 
menc^  k  prendre  une  fbrme.  Coaray.  in  Paol.  2.  644.  Neqne  lAtmi  simol 
omnet  led  Bensim  hajns  rei  veritatem  concerpernnt  Pursatoriam  tam  aero  oogOK 
tam  ao  receptnm  tuuverae  ecclerifls  fueiit.  Fish.  Con.  Lath.  Art.  18.  Geddis,  110. 

s  Tribufl  modaa  peecata  mortaUom  vindicantur;  duobua  in  hac  vita :  tertio  yen 
iu  fatara  vita.  Tertia  aatem  eztat  valde  pertimeacenda  et  terribUis,  qas  non  im 
boc  aed  in  fiitoro  joatiaainio  Dei  jadicio  fiet  aeculo,  qnando  juatoa  jodez  dictuma 
eat,  diacredite  a  me,  malediciti,  in  i^em  sternum,    labb.  9*  S44.    Crabb.  2. 711. 
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excelled  afl  his  predeoeasora.  A  few,  in  te^emlplacesi  had  bo* 
gun  to  retail  interoessaons  £>r  die  pax^tonans.  But  Odilo 
oomxnenced  bosineas  as  a  wholesale  meichant.'  The  traffic^ 
no  doubt,  vfBS  as  beneficial  as  it  was  beiiev«dsnt«  and  gratified 
at  once  the  selfish  and  social  passions. 

Odik>*s  exertions,  in  his  apimual  emporkini,  gained  the  grati- 
tude, if  not  the  money  of  Benedict  the  Eigmh.  His  infalli* 
bility,  notwithstanding  his  holiness  and  supremacy  in  life,  had, 
after  death,  the  mischance  of  fidling  into  the  place  of  posthu* 
mous  punishment  His  hdiness,  howcfver,  through  the  mediar 
tion  and  masses  of  the  Abbot,  escaped  from  the  smoke  and  fire 
of  purgalDiy.'  All  this  must  ha^e  been  very  aatis&ciory  to 
Benedict,  and  also,  as  he  died  rich,  to  Odilo* 

The  pui^torian  novelty,  however,  though  admitted  by  many, 
had  not  obtained  a  general  recepdon  in  the  middle  of  the  twelmi 
century.  This  is  clear  from  Otho  the  historian,  who  was  a 
man  of  profound  enididon  and  research.  This  author  repr^ 
sents  '  some  as  believing  in  a  purgatorian  |^ce  situated  iu  the 
infernal  regions,  were  souls  are  consigned  to  darkness  or  roasted 
with  the  fire  of  expiation.^  This  testimony  is  very  explicit 
The  opinion  was  not  entertained  by  all,  but.  asserted  by  some. 
The  nistorian,  who  possessed  enlarged  information,  would 
never  have  used  such  language,  had  purgatory,  in  his  day,  been 
the  common  belief  of  the  ecclesiastical  community.  The  peo* 
pie  were  divided.  Some  maintained,  and  some  rgected  the 
dogma  of  a  temporary  expiation  after  death.  Those  who 
believed  in  the  posthumous  satisfaction  could  not  agree  whether 
the  medium  of  torment  was  darkness  or  fire.  The  innovation, 
it  is  plain,  had  not,  in  Otho's  day,  become  the  general  fiuth  of 
Christendom.  Bernard,  who  noorished  in  the  same  age  as 
Otho,  could  not,  with  all  his  saintsfaip,  determine  whether  the 
posthumous  punishment  *  was  by  bfUXy  cold,  or  some  other 
infliction.** 

The  speculation  of  Aogostine,  Gregory,  and  Odilo  fell,  ailer 
Otho's  time,  into  the  hands  of  Aquinas  and  odier  schoolmen. 
The  angelic  doctor  and  the  rest  of  the  oonfrntemilir  finished 
the  fabric,  which  others  had  founded.  These,  on  tnis  subject 
as  on  others,  gave  the  finishing  touch  to  the  outline  of  former 

^  Odilonem  hoo  anno  commemontionem  omniam  defhnctoniin  instituiMe :  ct^jni 
•xemplo  ad  ooteras  ecoleaias  hao  inititatio  promanavit  MabiUon,  4.  125.  Spoc. 
1048.  II,  IU.     BniTS,  2.  340. 

•  Vir  Dei  prscepit,  at  pro  defoneto  pontiilc«,  pfeees  a«nnt  Mabilloo,  i.  S12, 
913. 

^  Bflie  apud  Inferoa  kMmi  porgatorinai,  fai  qao  aahMdi  yel  teaabma  taatd^ 
■fficiantar,  Tel  WLpialiorfa  i^e  detoR|«eiitiir,  qvidaafi  aaaenmt.  Otlio,  Ofaron. 
Tni.  96. 

<  Qui  in  pnrgatorio  ioiit,  expectant  redemptiooem  prina  oniciandi  ant  eakira  i^ 
Bia,  ant  rigore  frigoriar  ant  alic^Jw  grtfitafea  doloiia.    Banaid,  17XS. 
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ilays,  and  furnished  the  skeleton  with  sinews,  muscleSy  fomif 
hnd  colour.  Their  distinctions  on  this  topic  exhibit  a  display 
of  supererogation  in  subtilty,  metaphysics,  and  refinement* 
Their*  attention  fixed  the  place  and  the  punishment  of  the  pur- 
gatorian  mansions.^ 

The  plan,  finished  in  this  manner  by  the  schoolmen,  came 
before  the  general  council  of  Florence  in  its  twenty-fifth  session 
in  1438,  and  received  its  sanction*  This  decision  was  ratified 
by  pope  Eugenius :  and  the  opinion,  after  a  long  succession  of 
variations,  became  at  length  a  dogma  of  faith  in  the  Latin 
communion.' 

The  Greeks,  however,  opposed  the  Latins  on  this  question  m 
the  Florentine  council,  and  the  discordancy  occasioned  long 
and  nonsensical  discussions.  The  Greeks,  with  impregnable 
obstinacy,  disclaimed  the  idea  of  fiery  pain  or  expiation. 
Each,  however,  actuated  with  the  desire  of  accommodation, 
yielded  a  little  to  the  other.  The  Latins  waved  the  idea  of 
purgatorian  fire:  and  the  Greeks,  in  their  turn,  politely  ad- 
mitted a  posthumous  atonement  by  darkness,  labour,  sorrow, 
and  the  deprivation  of  the  vision  of  God*  A  temporary  union 
therefore  was  formed  without  sincerity,  but  soon  afterward  viola- 
ted. The  Grecian  disbelief  of  purgatory  has  been  granted  by 
Guido,  Alphonsus,  Fisher,  More,  Prateolus,  Renaudot,  and 
Simon.  Bellarmine  himself  here  suspected  the  Greeks  of 
heresy;  and  supported  his  surmises  with  the  authority  of 
Thomas  Aquinas  the  angelic  doctor.  The  disbelief  of  this 
theology  was  also  entertained  by  the  other  oriental  denomina-* 
tions,  such  as  the  Abyssinians,  Georgians,  Armenians,  and 
Syrians.' 

The  city  of  Trent  witnessed  the  last  synodal  discussion  on 
this  topic  m  a  general  council.  The  decision,  on  that  occasioDi 
presented  an  extraordinary  demonstration  of  unity.  The  pre- 
paration of  a  formulary  was  committed,  says  Paolo,  to.  the 
cardinal  of  Warmia  and  eight  bishops,  or,  according  to  Pala- 
vicino,  to  five  bishops  and  five  divines*  These,  knowing  the 
'delicacy  of  the  task,  endeavoured  to  avoid  every  difficulty,  yet 
•could  not  agree.  Terms,  says  Paolo  and  Du  Pin,  could  not 
be  found  to  express  each  person's  mind.^  Language,  incapar 
ble  of  representing  their  aiversity  of  opinion,  sunk  under  the 

1  Aqain.  IH.  69,  70.  P.  544,  547,  565. 

•  lAbb.  18.  526.    Bin.  8.  56S.    Orabb,  3.  476. 

•  Bin.  8.  561.  Orabb.  3.  376.  Ooss.  6.  20.  BeU.  1.  2.  Alphon.  Vin.  Fiak 
A.  18.    More,  63.    PnitaoL  VIL    B^oand.  2. 105.    Biraoo,  c.  1.    BeU.  1.  1870. 

•  N'etant  p«B  notaible  da  troaTor  des  tennei  propres  A  axprimer  Ub  chosea  an 
grd  de  chacon,  u  Taloit  mienx  n*en  dire  antre  cnose  sinon  que  bonnes  oeavrea  des 
«d41ea  aenrent  anz  morta  poor  la  remiasioa  de  leara  peinea.  Fac^  2.  633,  634. 
Pallay.  XIV.  2.    Dn  Pin,  3.  633     Labb.  20  170. 
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mighty  task  of  enumerating  the  minute  and  numberless  varia- 
tions, entertained  by  a  communion  which  boasts  of  perfect  and 
exclusive  agreement  and  immutability.  This,  in  variety,  out- 
rivalled  the  patrons  of  Protestantism.  These,  in  the  utterance 
of  heresy,  have  sometimes  evinced  ample  want  of  accordancy; 
but  never,  like  the  Trentine  fathers,  exhausted  language  in 
stating  their  jarring  notbns.  The  theological  vocabulary  was 
always  found  suflScient  to  do  justice  to  heretical  variety.  But 
the  universal,  infallible,  holy,  Roman  council,  through  want  of 
words  or  harmony,  was  forced  to  admit,  in  general  terms,  the 
existence  of  a  middle  place,  disengaged  of  all  particular  cir- 
cumstantial explanation.  This,  the  council  pledged  their  word, 
is  taught  by  revelation  and  tradition,  as  well  as  by  the  mighty 
assembly  of  Trent.  The  holy  unerring  fathers,  however, 
though  they  could  not  agree  themselves  nor  find  expression  for 
their  clashing  speculations,  did  not  forget  to  curse,  with  cordi- 
ality and  devotion,  all  who  dissented  from  their  sovereign 
decision.  The  cursing  system,  indeed,  was  the  only  thing  on 
which  the  sacred  synod  showed  any  ujianimity* 
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tAMSMft  or  amiiM — jxwish  thxocract — chkistiar  ssTABLmnsirr — Aireunrr 
nusmoir — urTEaDVcrion  ov  clsbigal  oslibact-— ESASoirt — OBASKf-^LATivi 

-<-SFPSCYf  OF  f  AOJBBDOTAL  CBLIBACT— •DOMUTICnsM,  COSCVMNAOX,  AHO  KATRI- 
MONT — lECOaO  PIIUOD  OP  CXLIBACT— OPPOSITIOIT  TO  GRKOORT — TOLBBATIOIT  OV 
FORiriCATlOff-^PRSVXRBirCS  OP  PORHICATION  TO  MATRIMONT  AMOVO  THB  CI.XA 
•T— PBRMlStlOtr  or  A0VLTSBT  OR  BXOAMT  TO  THB  LAITT-«-TIBW  OP  PRIBSTLT 
PBOPU9AOT  IN  BBOLAKI),  SPAIBt  QMWOUJl'r,  BWITZJIKLAirD,  PRAHOB,  ITALT,  AVD 
PBRO-*-QOailClLB  OP  LTONB,   COfflTAlfCB,   AND   BASIL. 

Thb  celibacy  of  the  clergy  has,  for  a  long  series  of  time,  been 
established  in  the  Romish  communion.  The  bishop,  the  priest, 
and  the  deacon  are,  in  the  popish  theology,  forbid  <o  marrj. 
This  connexion  indeed  is  allowed  to  the  laity.  The  institution, 
in  the  system  of  Catholicism,  is  accounted  a  sact^jnent,  and 
therefore  the  sign  and  means  of  grace  and  holiness.  The  council 
of  Trent,  in  its  twenty-fourth  session,  declares  this  ceremony 
one  of  the  sacraments,  by  which,  according  to  its  seventh  ses- 
sion, ^  all  real  righteousness  is  begun  and  augmented.'  The 
same  is  taught  in  the  Trent  Catechism,  published  by  the  com- 
mand of  Pope  Pius.^  But,  wonderful  to  tell,  the  council  as  well 
as  the  Catechism  prescribes,  in  sheer  inconsistency,  a  renuncia- 
tion of  an  institution  which  conveys  true  sanctity,  as  a  necessary 
qualification  for  the  priesthood. 

The  advocates  of  Romanism,  however,  vaij  on  the  decision 
of  the  question,  whether  this  celibacy  be  divme,  or  human,  or 
even  useful.  One  party  in  the  popish  community  account  the 
interdiction  a  divine  appointment.  These  make  the  prohibition 
a  matter  of  faith  and  moral  obligation,  which,  unlike  a  question 
of  mere  discipline,  neither  the  pope  nor  the  universal  church 
can  change  or  modify.  Commanded  by  God,  and  sanctioned 
by  his  Almighty  fiat,  no  earthly  power  can  repeal  the  enactmenti 
which,  according  to  this  system,  must  remain  for  ever  without 
alteration.     This  opinion  was  patronized  by  Jerome,  Epipha- 

1  Por  aacninenta,  onuui  vera  joBtitia  yel  incipit,  vol  ooepta  aagetar,  Tel  nniiwa 
VBp«ratar.  Bin.  9.  367,  411.  Labb.  20.  150.  Gratiam  qaoqaehoo  iaeramanto 
rignifiAare  et  tribai    Oat  Trid.  187.    Aqnin.  3.  486.    Gibert,  3.  315. 
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nius,  Major,  ClicbtoviuSy  Gabuttus,  ffiricius,  and  Innocent*' 
This  party,  however,  was  never  considerable  either  in  number 
or  influence. 

A  second  party  reckons  the  celibacy  of  the  clei^  a  hatnan 
constitution.  Tbese^  in  general,  esteem  the  prohibition  a  ques* 
tion  not  of  feith  but  of  discipline,  prescribed  not  by  God  but 
by  man,  and  capable  of  being  alteied  or  even  repealed  by 
human  authority.  These  are  numerous,  and  include  the  ma- 
jority of  tibe  popish  communion :  and  the  ojnnion  has  been 
patronized  by  many  theologians  of  influence  and  learning,  such 
as  Aquinas,  Cajetan,  Soto,  Bellarmine,  Valentia,  Bossuet,  Da 
Pin,  Oother,  Ghallenor,  and  Milner. 

The  partizans  of  this  opinion,  however,  are  subdivided  into 
two  factions,  distinguished  oy  a  slight  shade  of  difference.  One' 
of  these  factions  accounts  the  matrimonial  interdiction,  apocK 
tolical,  established  by  the  inspired  heralds  of  the  gospel ;  and 
continued  in  uninterrupted  succession  till  the  present  day.  This 
forms  a  close  approximation  to  the  former  system ;  and  seems 
to  have  been  advocated,  with  some  variation  and  inconsistency, 
by  Jerome,  Chrysostom,  Siricius,  Innocent,  Gregory,  Bellar- 
mine, Godeau,  and  Thomassin.*  The  other  Action  reckons 
the  regulation  merely  ecclesiastical  or  human,  and  a  matter  of 
mere  expediencry,  and  capable  of  dispensation  or  recission 
according  to  utility.  This  system  has  been  countenanced  by 
Aquinas,  Cajetan,  Antonius,  and  Gratian.  The  marriage  oT 
the  clergy,  says  Gratian,  is  forbidden  neither  by  evangelical  or 
apostolical  authority.  Similar  statements  have  been  made  by 
Aquinas  and  Cajetan.' 

A  third  party  account  sacerdotal  celibacy  not  only  eccle8ia»- 
ticcd  or  human,  but  also  useless  or  hurtful.  The  opposition  to 
the  prohibition,  even  in  the  bosom  of  the  Romish  communion, 
has  m  every  age,  been  persevering  and  po^werfol.  This  ho8ti« 
lity  will,  in  glowing  colours,  appear  in  the  ensuing  details.  The 
privation  has  been  discountenanced  by  many  of  the  ablest  pat* 
rons  of  Romanism,  such  as  Panormitan,  Erasmus,  Durand, 
Polydorus,  Alvarus,  and  Pius.  The  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  says 
Pius  the  Second,  is  supported  by  strong  reasons,  but  opposed 
by  stronger.  The  edicts  of  Siriciu*  and  Innocent,  by  which 
the  privation  was  first  enforced^  were  rejected  by  many  of  the 

1  Jerom.  adv.  Jov.  Eplph.  H.  48.  Minor,  D«  34  CMok  c.  4.  Bdt  1. 1&  Oibat, 
1.109.    Gabat-ai. 

*  Oette  loi  eat  aoari  ancienne,  que  Te^lise.    Thomasein,  I.  43.    Anton,  c.  21. 

'  Non  est  esAentialiter  annexam  debitom  contmentiae  ordini  iacro,  sed  ex  ste* 
tato  ecclesiae.  Aqoin.  II.  Q.  88.  A.  II.  P.  311.  Potest  Sammas  Pontifex  dispen- 
MT*  in  matrinumio  cnm  saoefdol**  Nee  falajone  nee  aolotitaie  pmbaliir  qaod,  ab- 
flolnte  loqaendo,  sacerdoa  peccet  contrahendo  matrimoniwn*  quia  ratio  poUna  qI 
ad  oppontam  dooil;    O^tan,  L  3^1.    Ball^  U  19.    CkidM,  3. 154« 
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clergy.  Gregory's  tyranny  on  this  topic  met  with  decided  bo^ 
tility.  His  attempt  was,  by  many,  accounted  an  innovation  and 
produced  a  schism.  Many  chose  to  renounce  the  priesthood 
rather  than  submit  to  pontifical  despotism,  violate  their  conjugal 
engagements,  or  relinquish  the  objects  of  tbeir  affectbns.  The 
German  emperor  and  clergy  supplicated  Pope  Pius  the  Fourth, 
for  a  repeal  of  the  enactments  against  sacerdotal  matrimony,  and 
supported  their  petition  with  the  most  irrefragable  arguments, 
such  as  the  novelty  of  privation,  and  its  dreadful  consequences 
on  morality.  Augustine,  the  Bavarian  ambassador  at  Trent, 
petitioned  against  clerical  celibacy,  which,  he  declared,  ^*  was 
not  of  divine  right  or  commanded  by  God."  His  speech,  on 
the  occasion,  met,  even  in  the  council  of  Trent,  with  attention 
and  even  applause.  The  French  king  and  clergy  at  Poissy 
issued  a  similar  petition  to  the  pope  in  1561,  enforced  by  similai 
reasons.^  Many  of  the  popish  errors  indeed  may,  in  theory,  be 
absurd  as  clerical  ceUbacy.  But  none,  in  practice,  has  been 
attended  with  such  odious  and  appalling  effects  in  the  demor- 
alization of  man.  The  rankest  and  most  disgusting  debauchery, 
originating  in  the  unnatural  interdiction,  has,  in  the  Romish 
communion,  di%raced  sacerdotal  dignity,  and  stained  the  annals 
of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  history. 

The  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  in  all  its  forms,  is  a  variation 
from  the  Jewish  theocracy  delivered  in  the  Old  Testament* 
The  Jews  countenanced  neither  celibacy  nor  maidenhood,  and 
the  Jewish  nation  contained  neither  Unmatrimonial  priests  nor 
cloistered  nuns.  The  patriarchs,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
were  married,  and  had  a  numerous  offspring.  Prior  to  Moses, 
the  first-bom  of  the  Hebrews  possessed  both  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical authority,  and  was  prince  and  priest;  but  was  not 
debarred  connubial  enjoyments.  Moses,  tne  celebrated  legisla- 
tor of  Israel,  was  married  and  had  a  family.  The  holy  prophets 
of  Palestine,  such  as  Noah,  Joseph,  Samuel,  David,  Isaiah,  and 
Ezekiel,  formed  this  connexion,  and  became  the  parents  of  sons 
and  daughters.  The  levitical  priesthood  were  allowed  the 
same  liberty.  Matrimony  indeea,  among  the  Israelitish  clergy, 
could  hardly  be  called  a  bare  permission ;  but  amounted  in  one 
sense  to  a  command.  The  priesthood,  among  the  descendants 
of  Abraham,  was  hereditary.  The  sons  of  ^e  Aaronical 
priests  succeeded,  in  consequence  of  their  birtn-right,  to  the 
administration  of  the  sacenlotal  fimctions.'  An  injunction 
therefore  seems,  in  this  manner,  to  have  been  laid  on  the  mih- 
ister  of  the  Jewish  establishment  in  favour  of  that  institution. 


>  Brays,  3.  998.    Bell.  1.  1110.    Dn  Pin,  S.  836, 622.  '  Bnim.  1.  482.    PlatiiMi 
in  Pius  3.  Paolo,  3.  680. 
•  Onb.  1.  4ir.    OluyioMom,  1.  868, 568,  et  9. 996.    BaO.  1. 18. 
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bv  which,  according  to  the  Dnrine  appoiotmont,  the  priestly 
office  was  traastnitted  to  their  posterity  and  suocesiBors,  whio 
presided  in  the  worship  of  Jehovah  and  the  religion  of  Canaan* 

Sacerdotal  celibacy  is  a  variation  from  the  Christian  dispen- 
sation revealed  in  the  New  Testament*  The  Christian  Reve* 
lation  affords  express  precept  and  example  fcr  the  marriage  of 
the  clergy.  Paul,  addressmg  Timothy  and  Titus,  represents 
the  bishop  as  *the  husband  of  one  wife,'  The  same  is  said  of 
the  deacon.  Matrimony,  thereibre»  according  to  the  book  of 
Ood,  does  not  disqualify  for  the  episcopacy  or  the  deaconship. 
The  inspired  penman  also  characterizes  'forbiddinff  to  marry* 
as  *  a  doctrine  of  deviU.'  The  interdiction  of  the  conjugal 
union,  according  to  apostolical  authority,  emanated  not  from 
God  but  from  Satan.  The  prohibition  and  its  practical  conse* 
quenoes  among  the  Romish  clergy  are  worthy  of  their  author. 
AU  who  are  acquainted  with  the  annals  of  sacerdotal  celibacy 
reflect  with  disgust  on  an  institution,  which,  in  its  progress,  has 
been  marked  with  scenes  of  filthiness,  that  have  disgraced 
ecclesiastical  history,  the  popish  priesthood,  and  our  common 
species.  'Take  away  honourable  wedlock,'  says  Bernard, 
*and  you  will  fill  the  church  with  fornication,  incest,  sodomy 
and  all  pollution.'  Erasmus,  who  was  well  acqusdnted  with 
its  effects,  compared  it  to  a  pestilence.^  These  auUiors  have 
drawn  the  evil  with  the  pencil  of  truth,  and  emblazoned  the 
csanvass  with  a  picture  taken  from  life. 

.  The  apostles  nave  left  examples  as  well  as  precepts  in  favour 
of  matrimony.  All  the  apostles,  says  Ambrostus,  except  John 
and  Paul,  were  married.  Simon,  whose  pretended  successors 
have  become  the  vicegerents  of  heaven,  was  a  married  man, 
•nd  the  sacred  historians  mention  his  mother-in-law.  Peter 
and  Philip,  say  Clemens  and  Eusebius,  had  children.  Paul 
was  manied,  according  to  Clemens,  Ighatius,  and  Eusebius; 
though  the  contrary  was  alleged  by  Tertullian,  Hilary,  Epiph* 
anius,  Jerome,  Ambrosius,  and  Augustine.^ 

The  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  varying  in  this  manner  from  the 
Christian  dispensation,  is  also  a  vanation  from  ancient  tradi- 
tion. The  interdiction  of  sacerdotal  matrimony  is  unknown  to 
the  oldest  monuments  of  the  church,  the  mouldering  fragments 
of  Christian  antiquity,  and  the  primeval  records  of  ecclesiastical 

I  Tolle  de  ecclesia  honorabilo  oonnubiam  et  thomm  immacalatam,  nonne  renlet 
mam  concubinariis,  incestDosii.  setniniflois,  moUibns  nuscalorum  conoubttoriDiii^ 
tt  omni  deniqoe  genere  immondonun  f  Bernanl,  SanoB.  S6.  P.  763.  Tim.  III.  % 
12.  et  IV.  3.     Titoi,  I.  6. 

Qiwe  pestif  wit  Iqm  a  ■apezii  aat  infends  immitd  potrit  nocentior.  Braim. 
1.44*2. 

'umnot  Apoctoli,  •zc^to  Johnano  et '  Paolo,  osorM  habaeront  Amb.  fat 
Oorin.  ii.  Matth.  yiiL  14.  Clem.  535.  Strom.  3.  Buseb.  at  30.  31.  Calm  2f 
410. 
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brgtoiy.  No  yettige  of  the  proUbition  is  to  be  fouod  m  tbeloog 
bp«e  of  three  hundred  years  efier  the  era  of  redemptkm.  Its 
wannest  patrons  can  piodude  no  testimony  of  its  tajstence  for 
three  a^s  after  the  epoch  of  the  incamatioa;  nor  any  indeed 
possessing  the  least  authority  till  the  days  c£  Jernme  and 
Epipbanitts  in  the  end  of  the  fourth  century*  The  monk  of 
Palestine  and  the  bishop  of  Salamis  are  the  first  witnesses 
which  could  be  produced  by  aQ  the  learning  and  research  of 
Bellarmine^  or  Thomassia ;  and  even  their  attestation  is  con* 
tradictory  and  inconsistent  with  cotemporary  history. 

This  lengthened  period  was  enlightened  and  adorned  by  a 
succession  of  Apostolical  and  Christian  authors;  and  all  aiB 
silent  on  this  theme,  or  bear  testimony  to  the  uoconfined  free* 
dom  of  matrimony.  The  inspired  writers  were  feUowed  by 
the  apostolical  mea^  Hermasi  ClemeDS,  Barnabas,  Polycarp« 
and  Ignatius.  These  again  were  succeeded  by  a  long  train  of 
ecclesiastical  authors,  such  as  Justin,  Irenasus,  Clemens,  Ori» 
^n,  TertuUian,  Minucius,  Ath^iagoras,  and  Cyprian.  Bui 
none  of  these  mention,  in  express  or  implied  phraseology,  any 
connubial  restrictson  on  the  cler^ :  and  the  omission  is  noc 
supplied  hj  a  single  pontifical  edict  or  syjodal  canon  prior  to 
the  fourth  century* 

Many  documents  of  antiqui^,  on  the  contrary,  remain, 
which  testify  their  nnresfevained  hberty  to  ferm  and  enjoy  the 
nuptial  connexion,  and  whieh  are  conclusive  and  above  all 
su^idon.  A  fe^  of  these  ouiy  be  subjoined,  taken  from 
Dionysius,  Clemens,  Odgon,  and  the  ApostoKc  canons. 

Dionyskis,  about  the  year  one  hundred  and  seventy,  affords 
one  decisive  testimony  to  the  marriage  of  the  prie^hood  in  his 
day.  The  interesting  rdation  is  preserved  by  Eusebius.  Diof 
nvidus,  according  to  the  finher  of  ecclesiastical  history,  was 
bishop  of  Corintk    He  was  esteemed  for  his  wisdom  and 

Siety;  and  did  not  confine  his  valuable  labours  to  his  own 
iocese,  but  extended  Ama  to  otSier  parts  of  Christendom.  Ha 
wrote  to  the  Lacedemonians,  Athenians,  Nicomedians,  Oortini- 
ans,  Amastrians,  and  OnossiaBS,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing 
tmdi  and  peace*  His  letter  to  the  Onossiaus  was  on  the  sul^ 
iect  of  saceraotal  celibacy^  Pinytus,  a  Cretan  bishop,  actuated 
by  ignorance  or  presumption,  areed  the  neoeasitjr  ofabstinenos 
in  aU  its  rigpur  on  the  clei^  of  ois  diocese.  Dionysius,  hav* 
ing  heard  of  the  unconsUtutional  attempt,  wrote  to  the 
OnossiaBS  and  admonished  Pinytvs  to  regard  the  weakness  of 
manft  and  to  lay  no  such,  heavy  burden  on  the  clergy.  Pinytus, 
convinced  of  his  error,  bowed  to  the  wise  and  well-timed 
counsel,  and  replied  to  his  Corinthian  monitor  in  strains  of 
eubgy  and  admiration.    The  relation  is  conclusive  against 
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sacerdotal  celibacy  in  the  days  of  the  Cretian  and  Corinthian 
bishops*  Dionysius,  famed  ibr  superior  information  on  ecclsK 
ftiastical  laws,  condemned  the  injurious  and  unwarranted  inno* 
Vation.  Pinytus  pleaded  no  aalhority  be  his  opinion,  and 
acquiesced  in  the  other^s  <iecidion  without  hesitation.  Had  the 
interdiction  of  priestly  wedlock  been  apostolical  or  even  eccle* 
siastical,  and  continued  in  the  church  in  uninterrupted  succee* 
ston  from  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  the  one  would  not 
have  advised  its  abolition,  nor  tho  other  have  admitted  his 
determination  with  so  much  submissicxi.^ 

Clemens,  who  flourished  about  the  year  200,  testifies  to  the 
same  effect.  *  Ood,'  sa^s  the  catechist  of  Alexandria,  <  allows 
every  man,  whether  pnest,  deacon,  or  layman,  to  be  the  hus- 
band of  one  wife,  and  to  use  matrimony  without  reprehension* 
What  can  the  enemy  of  matrimony  say  against  procreation, 
when  it  is  permitted  to  a  bishop,  that  juleth  well  his.  own  housOi 
and  who  governs  the  church.**  This  is  clear  and  satisfactory. 
The  use,  as  well  as  the  contract  of  marriage  was,  in  the  begin-* 
ning  of  the  third  century,  lawful  both  for  me  clergy  and  for  the 
laity.  The  connubial  state  and  its  enjoyments  extended  in  the 
days  of  Clemens  to  the  pastor  as  well  as  to  the  flock.  Clemens 
was  a  man  of  extensive  eruditbn  bodi  in  philosophy  and  the* 
ology,  and  therefore  could  not,  on  this  topic,  be  mistaken  in  the 
existing  regulations  of  his  day. 

Origcn,  who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century, 
is  another  witness.  Origen's  testimony  is  quoted  by  Bellar- 
mine  in  favor  of  sacerdotal  celibacy;  but  certainly  with  little 
judgment  His  argument  recoils  on  its  author.  '  The  duties 
of  matrimony,*  says  Origcn  cited  by  BeUarmine,  *  hinder  the 
continual  sacrifice,  which,  it  appears  to  me,  should  be  offered 
only  by  such  as  devote  themselves  to  constant  and  perpetual 
continency.**  This  evinces  just  the  contrary  of  what  the  car* 
dinal  intended.  Some  who  ministered  at  the  altar,  according 
to  Origen's  words,  were  married,  and  he  complained  that  their 
connubial  engagements  prevented  their  due  and  regular  attend- 
ance on  the  sacred  duty..  He  does  not  mention  or  p^tend  any 
ecclesiastical  law  or  mjunction,  requiring  the  observation  of 
cleriical  celibacy^  He  only  speaks  his  own  privd,te  opinion  a? 
a  matter  of  e|;pefliewy«  His  la^gi^^jge  b^axa  testimony  tp  the 
bcu  that  married  men,  in  ti»e  thiid.cpaUirv,.  oQciated  at  ib^ 
altar,  and  to'  tbs  np»*«3usteiice  qf  ^ny  ^cpii^i^}^  c9J3Qipl  qr 

t  Soteb.  IV.  2S.    NicepU.  IV.  S.    KenAflca,  H.  Si). 

ho0  Mwtof,  iHftma^t»i  7<yMi  Xfrnfuv^fk    Otodi.  AlotMk  1.  9S3.  ^  Tim.  ill.  4. 

*  Impeditor  sacrifichun  indeamctqi  iis.qoi  coi^iunUbas  nctceMitatilMn  sordr^.. 
Unde  videtar  wShif  qaod  illias  solios  eft  oobra  ncrraeiitm  qd  IhdetfaMnll  et  p«po» 
taae  te  devoverit  oaatttati.    Origen.  Horn.  33.    WL  h  1114. 
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usage  eafbrciog  clerical  abstinence.  He  pleads  onl3r  his  privats 
judgment  in  behalf  of  bis  opinion.  His  prepossessions  a^nst 
all  nuptial  engagements  are  well  known,  ana  prompted  bim  to 
use  a  remedy  in  bis  own  person,  contrary  to  all  law  human 
and  divine.  He  armed  himself  against  temptation^  by  a 
mutilation  which  was  interdicted  by  the  twenty-second  apos- 
tolical and  first  Niceue  canons :  and  one  would  expect  by  self- 
preservation.  This  shows  the  insignificance  of  his  opinion  on 
this  as  on  other  topics  of  faith  and  discipline.  Bellarmine  must 
have  been  possessed  by  the  demon  of  infatuation,  when  he 
appealed  to  Origen's  judgment. 

The  fifth  apostolical  canon  is  to  the  same  purpose.  This 
enactment  *  pronounces  excommunication  and,  m  case  of  con- 
tumacy, deposition  against  the  bishop,  priest,  or  deacon,  who, 
under  pretext  of  religion,  puts  away  his  wife.'*  The  canon, 
notwithstanding  the  scribbling  of  Binius,  plainly  supposes  cler- 
ical matrimony  and  forbids  separation.  These  canons  indeed 
were  compiled  neither  by  an  apostolic  pen  nor  in  an  apostolic 
age.  Turriano,  it  is  true,  ascribed  them  to  the  apostles 
Baronius  and  Bellarmine  retained  fifty  of  them  and  rejected 
thirty-five.  The  ablest  critics,  however,  su<?h ,  as  Du  Pin, 
Beverid^e,  AlbaspinaBus  and  Giatinon,  haVe  regarded  them  as 
a  collection  of  canons,  selected  from  Synods  prior  to  the  council 
of  Nice  in  325.  This  seems  to  be  the  true  statement.  The 
Ciinons  are  often  eked  by  the  councils  and  authors  of  the  fourth 
century.  John  of  Antioch  inserted  them  in  his  collection  in  the 
reign  of  Justinian,  and  the  emperor  himself  eulogized  them  in 
his  sixth  Novel ;  whilst  their  authority,  at  a  later  date,  was 
acknowledged  by  Damascen,Pbotius,  and  the  Seventh  General 
Council.' 

The  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  however,  in  consequence  of  the 
march  of  superstition,  obtained  ^t  length  in  the  West,  though 
always  rejected  in  Eastern  Christendom.  The  mind  of  super- 
stition seems  inclined  to  ascribe  superior  holiness  to  virginity 
and  celibacy,  and  to  venerate  abstinence  of  this  kind  with  blind 
devotion.  Men,  therefore,  in  all  ages,  have  endeavored  to  draw 
attention  by  pretensions  to  this  species  of  self-denial  and  its 
fancied  purity,  and  abstraction  from  sublunary  care  and  enjoy- 
ment. Its  votaries,  in  every  age,  have,  by  an  affected  singu- 
larity and  ascetic  contempt  of  pleasure,  contrived  to  attract  the 
eye  of  superstition,  deceive  themselves,  or  amuse  a  silly  world. 
This  veneration  for  celibacy  has  appeared  through  the  nations, 
and  in  the  systems  of   Paganism,  Heresy,  and  Romanism. 

1  Bpltcopna,  t«1  piwbltur,  vel  Diacomis  WEoran  mam  na  «jidat  n^gloiili  pTetejctn, 
rill  autem  ^ieerit  a^gregetiir,  et  al  pttBownt  deponatur.  Labb.  L  20.  lUii.  I.  H 
Gia^l.  IS. 

•  DuPlccia    6iaimoD,a.&    Cotd.  L  429, 442. 
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Glorical  celibacy  is  tbe  child,  not  of  religbn  or  Cbriatiaoity,  but 
of  superstition  and  policy. 

Austerity  of  life  aund  abstinence  fftma  lawful  as  well  as  unlaw- 
ful gratifications,  the  heathen  accounted  the  suaunit  of  perfisc* 
tion.  The  Romans,  during  their  profession  of  Gentilism,  though 
their  Pontifex  Maximus  was  a  married  man,  had  ^eir  vestal 
virgins,  who  possessed  extraordinary  influence  and  immunity. 
.The  Athenian  Hierophants,  according  to  Jerome's  expression, 
unmanned  themselves  by  drinking  cold  hemlock.  Becoming 
priests,  they  ceased  to  be  men.  The  Egyptian  priesthood 
observed  similar  condnency.  These,  says  Cheremon  the  Stoic, 
Quoted  by  Jerome,  were  induced,  &r  tbe  purpose  of  subduing 
the  body,  to  forego  the  use  of  flesh,  wine,  and  every  luxury  of 
eating  and  drinking,  which  might  pamper  passion  or  awaken 
concupiscence.  The  priests  of  Cybete,  in  like  manner,  in 
entering  on  their  office,  vanquished  the  enemy  by  mutilation. 

The  Onostic  and  Manicbean  systems  also  declared  against 
matrimony  and  in  favour  of  ceUbacy.  The  Maoicheans,  indeed, 
according  to  Augustine,  allowed  their  auditors,  who  occupied 
the  second  rank,  to  marry,  but  refused  the  same  liberty  to  the 
Elect,  who  aimed  at  the  primary  honours  of  purity.  The  gro- 
velling many,  who  were  contented  with  mediocrity,  indulged 
in  nuptial  enjoyments,  .whilst  the  chosen  few,  who  aspired  at 
perfection,  renounced  these  degrading  gratifications,  and  rose 
to  the  sublimity  of  selMenial  and  spirituality.^ 

Popery  followed  the  footsteps  of  heathenism  and  heresy. 
The  imperfect  laity,  like  the  Manicbean  auditors,  ms^  attach 
themselves  to  the  other  sex,  and  enjoy  connubial  gratifications. 
But  the  clergy  and  sisterhood,  who  aim  at  perfection,  must,  like 
the  Manichean  elect,  soar  to  the  grandeur  of  abstinence  and 
virginity. 

This  admiration  of  virginity  began  at  an  early  period  of 
Christianity.  Ignatius,  who  was  the  companion  of  the  inspired 
messengers  of  tl^  Gospel,  commenced,  in  nis  epistolarly  address 
to  Polycarp  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  to  eulogiise, 
thcMigh  in  very  measoied  language,  the  haughty  vir^ns  of  the 
day.  This,  affectation  of  holiness,  which  was  then  in  its  infancy, 
had  presumed  to  rear  its  head  above  anpretending  and  bumble 
purity.  Ignatius  was  followed  by  Justin  and  Athenagoras :  but 
still  in  tbe  language  of  moderation.  Their  encomiums,  however, 
were  general,  and  had  iio  particular  reference  to  the  clergy* 
TertuUian,  led  astray  by  the  illusions  of  Mo^itanism,  forsook 
the  moderation  of  Ignatius,  Justin,  and  Athenagoras,  and  ex- 
tolled virginity  to  the  sky.     He  exhausted  language  in  vilifying 

(  Jorom,  4. 193.    ^tvjB,  1.  142.    Moratv  4. 142.    AngimiQ,  1.  7S9  et  S.  li. 
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marriage  and  praiaiog  celit>acy*  TertuQian,  in  his  flatteiy  id 
this  mock  purity,  was  equalled  or  excelled  by  OrigeOf  Chryso^ 
torn,  AagastiDe,  Basil,  Ambrosius^  Jerome,  Syricius,  Inncx^ent, 
and  F  ulgeatius.^  These  Baiats  aod  pontiffs  represented  virgiuiiy 
as  the  ezceUence  of  Christianity^  aod  viewea  with  admiratioa 
the  system  which  Paul  of  Tarsus,  under  the  inspiration  of  Ood| 
characterized  as  a  *  doctrine  of  devils.' 

The  reason  of  this  admiration  may  be  worth  an  investigation. 
One  reason  arose  from  the  difficulty  of  abstinence.  Virginity, 
Jerome  admits,  ^is  difficult  and  therefore  rare.'  The  Monk 
of  Palestine  was  a  living  example  of  this  difficulty.  Sitting,  the 
oompanion  of  scorpions  in  a  frightful  solitude,  parched  with  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  clothed  in  sackcloth,  pale  with  tasting,  and 
quenching  his  thirst  only  from  the  cold  spring,  the  Saint,  in  his 
own  confession,  wept  and  groaned,  while  ^  his  blood  boiled  with 
the  flames  of  licentiousness.'  Bernard  prescribes  *  fasting,  as  a 
necessary  remedy  for  the  wantonness  of  the  flesh  and  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  blood.'  Chiysostom  makes  similar  concessions 
of  difficulty.'  The  passion  indeed,  which  prompts  the  matti- 
monial  union,  being  necessary  for  the  continuation  of  the  species, 
has,  by  the  Creator,  been  deeply  planted  in  the  breast,  and 
forms  an  essential  part  of  the  constitution.  The  prohibition  is 
high  treason  against  the  laws  of  God,  and  open  rebellion  against 
the  spring  tide  of  human  nature  and  the  full  flow  of  human 
affection.  An  attempt,  therefore,  to  stem  the  iri'esistible  current 
must  ever  recoil  with  tremendous  effect  on  its  authors.  But 
the  afiectation  of  singularity,  the  show  of  sanctity,  and  the  pro- 
fession of  extraordinary  attainments,  which  outrage  the  senti- 
ments of  nature,  will,  like  Phaeton's  attempt  to  drive  the  chariot 
of  the  sun,  attract  the  gaze  of  the  spectator,  gain  the  applause 
of  superstiuon,  and  figure  in  the  annals  of  the  world. 

Jerome  dnd  Chrysostom,  quoted  by  the  Rhemists,  say  that 
continency  mayalways  be  obtained  by  prayer.  The  attainment, 
according  to  the  Grecian  and  Boman  Saint,  is  the  uniforAi  re- 
ward of  supfdicafion  to  heaven*  Theodolf  makes  a  similar 
statement  But  the  allegation  of  Jerome  and  Chrysostom  as 
well  as  Theodolf,  is  the  offspring  of  inconsistency,  and  wholly 
incompatible  with  their  usual  sentiments.  Chrysostom,  like  J^ 
zome,  gives,  in  another  place,  a  difieient  yiewof  the  votaries  of 
virginity  in  his  day.  Some  of  these,  to  counteract  the  move- 
ments of  the  flesh,  cased  the  body  in  steel,  put  on  sack-cloth, 
tan  to  the  mountains,  spent  niffht  and  day  in  rasting,  vigils,  and 
tn  all  the  rigor  of  seventy.     Running  the  company  of  women, 

Ugnato.  6.    Ootel.  ii.  93.    Judu,  82. 

*  Sola  libidinam  incendia  balliebani  Jerom,  4.  30,  177.  Neceue  est,  laacmeof 
caro  oerom  crebris  franmUar  iejniuis.  Galore  BanguiniB  inflamata,  ut  evaden 
pQMit  ottud  indisat  fiiMMBa.    Benbvd,  1114.    Ohr^aMtott,  1.  fi49. 
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the  whok  sex  were  /brbkldeti  acceM  to  their  golitaiy  retroBC^ 
All  this  self-oiortificatioQ,  however,  ooald  scarcely  aUay  the 
rebellioD  of  their  bkiod.^  The  relation  mast  convey  a  singular 
idea  of  these  viciiins  of  superstition,  and  the  manners  of  the  a^ 
The  portrait  is  like  the  representation  of  a  Lucia^  or  Swift, 
who,  m  sarcastic  irony,  would  ridicule  the  whole  transaction ; 
while  it  displays,  in  striking  coburs,  the  difficulty  of  the  attempt 
as  well  as  the  folly  of  the  system. 

The  difficulty  of  continence,  if  reports  maj^  be  credited,  was 
not  peculiar  to  Chrysostom's  day.  Succeedibg  saints  felt  the 
arduousness  of  the  mighty  attempt.  A  few  instances  of  this 
may  amuse,  as  exemplified  in  the  lives  of  Francis,  Godric, 
XTlmc,  Aipiinas,  Benedict,  an  Irish  priest,  the  Bishop  of  Sher- 
burn,  and  related  by  Bonaventura,  Paris,  Malmesbury,  Mabil- 
lon,  Ranolf,  and  the  Roman  Breviary. 

The  Seraphic  Francis,  who  flourished  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, was  the  father  of  the  Franciscans.  The  saint,  though  de- 
voted to  chastity  and  brimful  of  the  spirit,  was,  it  seems,  some- 
times troubled  with  the  movements  of  the  flesh.  An  enemy  that 
Wrous[ht  within  was  difficult  to  keep  in  subjection.  His  saint- 
ship,  nowever,  on  these  occasions,  adopted  an  efiectual  way  ot 
cooling  the  internal  flame,  and  allaying  the  carnal  conflict.  He 
stood,  m  winter,  to  the  neck  in  a  pit  full  of  icy  water.  One  day, 
being  attacked  in  an  extraordinary  manner  bv  the  demon  of 
sensuality,  he  stripped  naked,  and  beUboured  his  unfortunate 
back  with  a  disciphnarian  whip  :  and  then  leaving  bid  cell,  he 
buried  his  body,  naked  as  it  was,  in  a  deep  wreath  of  snow.* 
The  cold  bath,  the  knotted  thong,  and  the  snowy  bed  were 
necessary  for  discharging  the  superabundant  caloric  of  his 
saintship's  constitution. 

Godnc,  an  English  hermit,  was  troubled  with  the  same  com 
plaint,  and  had  recourse  to  tbesame  remedy.  He  was  a  native 
of  Norfolk,  but  had  visited  Jerusalem,  wept  ov^r  the  sacred 
sepulchre,  and  kissed,  in  holy  devotion,  the  tomb  of  Emmanuel, 
and  the  monument  of  redemption.  He  lived  on  the  banks  of 
the  Werus,  and  was  the  companion  of  the  bear  atid  the  scorpion, 
which  were  gentle  and  obhging  to  the  man  of  Ood.  But  be 
bad  to  eontend,  even  in  his  solitude,  with  temptation.  Satan, 
assuming  the  form  of  a  lion  or  a  Wolf,  endeavoured  to  allure 
him  from  his  duty.     These  outward  trials,  however,  were 


*  McOUf  fttpty•l^^9tm  iftfi  Mftt  r«y  tfttBvfua^  pttma^'    ObiTBottDin,  1.  234. 

A  Deo  datiir  contineiitui,  led  fletite  et  accipfstb.    Th«od.  in  Oaeherf,  1»  255. 

'  n  fe  jettoit  soarent  en  hjrer  dAns  ttne  foMe  pteine  de  glace,  afln  de  vftiilcro 
parfeitomeiit  I'eimeini  douiettiqae.  Bray.  3.  151.  Bta^t  fttttqud  tin  jour  d'tne 
mode  tenttttimi  de  la  rhair,  il  se  depooiJilii  et  le  douKi  im«  lude  dlaeiptmo.  Pid« 
U  ie  jetta  dam  la  noige     Morery,  4.  179. 
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nocbing  compared  with  the  iawajrd  oonflictSi  arising  from  the 
ferment  of  concupisceoce  aod  '^  the  lusts  of  the  flesh."  He 
counteracted  the  rebellion  of  his  blood,  howe\'er9  by  the  rigour 
of  discipline^  The  cold  earth  was  his  only  bed,  and  a  stone, 
which  he  placed  under  his  head,  was  his  nightly  pillow.  The 
herb  of  the  field,  and  the  water  of  tbe  spring,  were  his  mea4 
and  drink,  which  he  used  only  when  compelled  by  the  assaults 
of  hunger  and  thirst  Clothed  in  hair  cloth,  he  spent  his  days 
in  tears  and  fasting.  The  hermit,  with  these  apphcations  lor 
keeping  the  body  under,  used  a  sufficiently  cooling  regimen. 
During  the  wbtry  Scost  and  snow,  he  immersed  himself,  says 
his  historian,  in  the  stream  of  the  Werus,  where,  pouring  forth 
prayers  and  tears,  he  oflfered  himself  a  living  victim  to  God.' 
The  flesh,  it  is  likely,  a&er  this  nightly  dip,  was  discharged  of 
all  unnecessary  heat  arid  became  duly  cooL  But  the  Devil,  it 
seems,  played  some  pranks  on  the  hermit,  while  he  was  emoy- 
ing  the  cold  bath,  and  freezing  his  body  for  the  good  of  his 
soul.  Satan  sometimes  ran  away  with  Grodric's  clothes  which 
were  on  the  banks.  But  Godric  terrified  Beelzebub  with 
shouts,  so  that  affrighted,  he  dropned  his  hair-cloth  garment 
and  Aed*  A  relic  of  Godric's  beard,  says  Bede,  was,  after  his 
death,  transferred  to  Durham,  and  adorned  the  church 'of  that 
city.  .... 

Ulrio's  history  is  of  a  similar  kind.  He  was  bom  near 
Bristol,  and  fought  the  enemies  of  the  human  race  for  twenty- 
nine  years.  He  was  visited,  notwithstanding,  by  the  demon 
of  licentiousness.  The  holy  man^  in  his  distress,  applied  the 
remedy  of  fieuiting  and  vigils,  and  endeavoured  to  subdue  the 
stimulations  of  the  flesh  by  the  regimen  of  the  cold  bath.  He 
fasted,  till  the  skin  was  the  only  remaining  covering  of  his 
bones.  He  uighdy  descended  into  a  vessel  filled  with  freezing 
water,  and  during  the  hours  of  darkness,  continued,  in  this 
comfortable  lodging,  which  constituted  his  head  quarters,  to 
sing  the  Psalms  of  Ds^vid.^  This  Christian  discipUne,  in  all 
probability,  delivered  his  veins  of  all  superfluous  caloric,  and 
enabled  him  to  practice  moderation  during  the  day. 

Thpmas  Aquinas,  tbe  angelic  doctor,  required  angelic  aid  to 
counteract  the  natural  disposition  of  the  mind  or  rather  the 
flesh.    He  was  bom  of  a  noble  family,  and  enjoyed  the  benefit 

>  Inraltoft  Ubidinis  lamTmii  arcebat  et  jejnimi.  Ut  canus  moenda  tapenreti 
eilido  carnem  domabat  asperrimo.  Hieme,  gain,  et  nive  zigenti,  nadas  flumen  in- 
neMntp  nocte  ibi  Iota  et  oaqae  ad  oolliuii  Mibmerraa,  oratioaea  et  psahnoa  cum 
'  bofTims  profondebat.    M.  Paris,  114.    Bed%  741. 

*  Nootibnt,  in  vaa  qaoddaa  cum  fngore  nudiu,  aqua  plenum  frigida,  descendere 
aolebat,  in  ffno  pialmoa  DaTidiooa  Domino  offerebati  et  nc  uliaoamdia  peraeva* 
nm,  carnia  inoentiTa,  ccgoa  aoenimoa  patiebator  8tunuloi»  mortifioabat  in  aqaia. 
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of  a  Parisian,  educatioa.  His  friends  opposed,  but  in  vain,  his 
resolution  of  immaring  bimself  in  the  retreats  of  monkery. 
He  resisted  their  attempts  with  signal  success,  though,  it  seems, 
not  always  with  spiritual  weapons*  He  chased  one  woman^ 
who  opposed  his  resolution,  with  a  fire-brand.  The  blessed 
voutht  says  the  Boman  breviary,  praying  on  bended  knees 
oefore  the  cross,  was  seized  with  sleep,  and  seemed,  through  a 
dream,  '  to  undergo  a  constriction  of  a  certain  part  by  angels, 
and  lost,  from  that  time  forward,  all  sense  of  concupiscence/* 
His  angeUc  saintship's  natural  propensity  required  supernatural 
power  to  restrain  its  fury.  The  grasp  of  angels  was  necessary 
to  allay  his  carnaUty  and  confer  contiaence. 

Benedict,  in  his  distress,  had  recourse  to  a  pointed  remedy. 
This  saint,  like  Aquinas,  was  born  of  a  noble  family.  He  was 
educated  at  Rome,  and  devoted  himself  wholly  to  religion  or 
rather  to  superstition.  He  lived  three  years  in  a  deep  cave ; 
and,  in  his  retreat,  wrought  many  miracles.  •  He  knocked  the 
Devil  out  of  one  monk  with  a  blow  of  his  fist,  and  out  of 
another  with  the  lash  of  a  whip.'  But  Satan,  actuated  by 
malice  and  envious  of  human  happiness,  appeared  to  Benedict 
in  the  form  of  a  blackbird,  and  renewed,  in  his  heart,  the  image 
of  •  woman  whom  he  had  seen  at  Rome.  The  Devil,  in  this 
matter,  rekindled  the  torch  of  passion,  and  excited  such  a  con- 
fiagration  in  the  flesh,  that  the  saint  nearly  yielded  to  the  temp- 
tation. But  he  soon,  according  to  Mabillon  and  the  Roman 
breviary,  discovered  a  remedy.  Having  undressed  himself, 
*  he  rolled  his  naked  body  on  nettles  and  thorns,  till  the  lacera- 
ted carcass,  throuffh  pain,  lost  all  sense  of  pleasure.'*  The 
father  of  the  Benedictines,  it  appears,  had  his  own  difficulty 
in  attempting  to  allay  the  ferment  of  the  flesh,  notwithstanding 
the  allegations  of  Jerome  and  Chrysostom. 

An  Irish  priest, actuated  like  Francis,  Oodric,  Ulric,  Aquinas, 
and  Benedict,  by  a  carnal  propensity,  bad  recourse  to  a  difler-^ 
ent  remedy.  The  holy  man  hved  near  Patrick's  purgatory  in. 
Ireland,  and  spent  his  days  in  official  duty  and  m  works  of 
charity.  Rising  early  each  morning,  he  walked  round  the 
adjoining  cemetery,  and  preferred  his  orisons  for  those  whose 
mortal  remains  there  mouldered  in  the  clay,  and  mingled  with 
their  kindred  dust  His  devotion,  however,  did  not  place  him 
beyond  the  reach  of  temptation.    Satan,  envying  his  happiness 

^  Sentire  visus  est  sibi  ab  aagelis  conatrizigi  liiinbo%  quo  ex  tempore  omni  pot* 
tea  libidinifl  sensa  caniit.    Brer.  Rom.  703. 

*  Alapa  monacho  inflicta  infestum  hotpitem  expalit,  quem  aliaB  flageUo  a  mo* 
nacho  va^o  eiecerat.  Mabillon,  1.  S9.  Nadum  se  in  articas  ac  vepres  tamdia 
Tolataventy  dam  voluptatis  sensuB  dolore  pemtoa  opprimeretor.  Mabillon,  1.  a 
Brev.  Bom.  724. 
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and  hating  bb  sanctity,  tempted  the  priest  in  the  htm  of  a 
beautiful  girl.  He  was  near  yieldiog  to  tbe  allurement.  He 
led  the  tempter  into  his  bed^amber,  when  leoollecting  him- 
self^ be  resolved  to  prevent  the  sinful  gratification  for  the  present 
and  in  futurity.  He  seized  a  scalpellcim,  and  adopting,  like 
Origen,  the  remedy  of  amputation,  he  ioci^acitated  himself 
for  such  sensuality  in  time  to  come.' 

Adbelm,  bishop  of  Sherburn,  had  two  ways  of  subduing  the 
insurrections  of  tne  flesh*  One  consisted  in  remaining,  during 
the  winter,  in  a  river  which  ran  past  his  monastery.  He  con- 
tinued, for  nights,  immersed  in  this  stream,  regardless  of  the 
icy  cold.  The  frosty  bath,  in  all  probability,  extracted  the 
superfluous  and  troublesome  warmth  from  his  veins,  and  stop- 
ped the  ebullition  of  his  rebellious  blood.  But  the  other  remedy 
seems  to  have  been  rather  a  dangerous  experiment  When  tbe 
pulse  began  tx)  beat  high,  his  saintship  caUed  for  a  fair  virgin, 
who  lay  in  his  bed  tilllie  sung  the  wnole  order  of  tbe  Psalms, 
and  overcame,  by  this  means,  the  paroxysm  of  passion.'  The 
sacred  music  and  this  beautiful  maid,  wno,  notwithstanding  her 
virginity,  was  very  accomodating,  soothed  the  irritation  of  the 
flesh,  and  castigated  the  ocillations  of  the  pulse,  till  it  beat  with 
philosophical  precision  and  Christian  regularity. 

A  second  reason  for  the  preference  oi  virginity  arose  from  the 
supposed  pollution  of  matrimony.  Great  variety  indeed  has, 
on  this  subject,  prevailed  among  tbe  saints  and  tne  theologians 
of  Romanism.  Some  have  represented  marriage  as  a  means 
of  purity,  and  some  of  pollution.  Clemens,  Augustine,  Ambro- 
sius,  Chrysostom,  Fulgentius,  Harding,  and  Calmet  chardcterize 
this  Romish  sacrament  as  an  institution  of  holiness,  sanctity, 
honour,  and  utility.  The  council  of  Oangra  anathematized  afl 
who  should  reproach  wedlock :  aad  this  sentence  has  been 
incorporated  with  the  canon  law.'  Augustine,  Chrysostom, 
Ambrosius,  and  Fulgentius,  however,  in  seif-43ontradiction, 
sometimes  speak  of  the  matrimonial  institution  in  terms  of 
invective  ana  detestation. 

1  Onltnun  airipuil  et  propria  msmbra  TiriUa  abcoiadoM,  IbrM  projacit.  BL 
Paris,  92. 

*  Qaaado  caniB  ieutiret  incentiva,  irirgineni  pnlcfaram  in  aao  itrata  tamdia 
iecam  retineret,  quoaaque  pMlteriaaa  ez  mine  diccret,    Banol^  845. 

Cubilaos,  aliqaam  foemiuam  detinebat,  quoad  carnis  tepescente  labrico  qoietfi 
#t  iminoto  diMederat  aoimo.    Malntfbary.  13. 

Vt  vim  rebelli  corpori  conciaseret,  fonti  se  hnmero  teniu  immergebat.  Malm. 
4e  vita  Adhelffl.    Wharton,  2.  13. 

'  Ayia  dt  17  yiMWf.  Clam.  Strom.  III.  P.  559.  Concnbltns  conjngalis  non 
iolum  est  licitos,  varum  eat  ntilis  et  honestus.  Aug.  oon.  Pelag.  10.  270.  Munda 
est  conjugia.  Amb.  2.  364.  id  Conn.  VII.  Aumuoc  i  yo^s-  Chrysos.  1.  3a 
Banota  sunt  Obristianomm  conjngia.  Falg.  ad.  Gall.  Le  lit  nuptial  est  pur  et 
honorable.  Oalmet,  23.  706.  Si  quia  matrimonium  vituperet,  et  earn  quae  cum 
marito  sQo  dormit,  sit  anathema.    Labb.  2.  427.    Crabb.  1.  288.    Pithou,  42. 
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Dfaiiy  saintdf  doctaiB»  pootifis,  and  ooundlsi  on  tbeoontraryf 
•ach  as  Origea,  Jerome^  Siricius,  InnoceDt,  BeUarmine,  Estiusi 
Pichou,  the  canoQ  law,  the  Rhemiah  annotatora*  and  a  party  io 
the  council  of  Trent,  have  represented  tbia  Popiah  sacrament, 
especially  in  the  clergy,  as  an  appointment  of  poUuUon  and  do* 
gradation.^  Origeo,  who  is  quoCed  by  Pitbou,  reckoned  *  coeh 
ju^al  intercourse  inconsistent  with  the  presence  of  the  Holy 
Bpirit.'  Jerome,  if  possible,  surpassed  Origen  in  bitterness* 
The  monk  of  Palestine  growled  at  the  very  name  of  outtrimony, 
and  dischai^ged  against  the  instituUon,  in  all  its  bearings,  whole 
torrents  of  vituperation  and  sarcasm*  Surchai^ed,  as  usual, 
with  gall  and  wormwood,  which  flowed  in  copious  efflux  from 
his  pen,  the  saint  poured  vials  of  wrath  on  this  object  of  his 
holy  aversion.  Marriage,  according  to  this  casuist, '  effeminates 
the  manly  mind.'  A  man,  says  the  monk,  ^  cannot  pray,  unless 
he  refrain  from  conjugal  enjoyments.'  The  duty  of  a  husband 
is,  in  his  creed,  *  incoo^patibie  with  the  duty  of  a  Christian.' 
This  is  a  sample  of  his  acrimony.  Those  who  would  relish  a 
full  banquet,  may  read  his  precious  productioa  against  Jo vinian. 

Siricius,  the  Roman  pontiff,  callea  marriage  filthy,  and  char* 
acterized  married  persons,  *  as  carnal  and  incapable  of  pleasing 
6od.'  Innocent  suiopted  his  predecessor's  language  and  senti- 
ment, and  denounced  this  Romish  sacrament  as  a  contamination. 
Conjugal  cohabitation,  says  Bellarmine,  is  attended  with  impu-  * 
rity, '  and  carnalizes  the  whole  man,  soul  and  body.'  Estius 
affirms  that  *  the  nuptial  bed  immerses  the  whole  soul  in  car- 
nality.' Oratian  and  Pithou  incorpomts,  in  the  canon  law,  the 
theology  of  Origen,  which  represents  the  matrimonal  sacrament 
as  calculated  to  quench  the  Spirit  The  statements  of  the  Rlie- 
mists  are  equally  gross  and  disgusting.  Wedlockt  according  to 
these  dirty  annotators,  is  a  cotitinued  scene  of  sensuality  and 
pollution.  The  marriage  of  the  clergy,  or  of  persons  who  have 
made  vows  of  chastity,  is,  these  theo£^ans  aver,  the  worst  kind 
of  fornication.  A  &ction  in  the  council  of  Trent  characterized 
marriage,  which  they  defined  to  be  a  sacrament,  as  *  a  state  of 
carnality ;  and  these  received  no  reprehensiM  from  the  holy 
unerring  assembly. 

The  abettors  of  Romanism,  m  this  manner,  condemn  the  con- 
jugal sacrament  as  an  abomination.     These  theologians,  on  thii^ 

>  Non  datar  prmentia  Saaoti  Spiritiu,  Uitapote  qao  eoi^^gtX6$  Mtai  genmtof . 
Origen,  Horn.  6.  in  Pithoo,  3S3.  Animom  virilem  effoeminmt.  Jeronv  4.  170. 
Laioat  et  qaiconqae  fidelu  onre  non  potest,  nin  eareat  officio  conjogali.  Jerom. 
4.  150, 175.  Obacoenis  capiditatibna  inbiant  In  carne  nmt;  Oieo  plaoere  noa 
poMant.  Sfrieiat  ad  Him.  Orabb.  1.  417,  450.  Propter  ttotnm  cQaJogalam  qsi 
Douinem  reddit  totum  oarnalem.  Animam  ipsam  carnalem  ^oodaimmodo  facit. 
Bell.  1. 18, 19.  Ooi^ogalis  aetot  quo  animal  qaodamnodo  oanu  totns  inmergitfin 
B8tiiia,252.  MariageotoUna  •tatohameL  rttoki,2.449.    BheimiatBOliCoria.vy. 
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topic,  entertained  the  grosaegt  concepdona.  Their  ovm  fiSdiy 
ideas  rose  no  higher  than  the  gratification  of  the  mere  animal 
passion,  unconnected  with  refinement  or  delicacy.  Their  views, 
on  this  subject,  were  detached  fix>m  ail  the  conuninglings  of  the 
understanding  and  the  heart,  and  from  all  the  endearments  of 
fiither,  mother,  and  child.  Their  minds  turned  only  on  scenes 
of  ^ross  sensuality,  unallied  to  any  moral  or  sentimental  feeling, 
and  insulated  from  all  the  reciprocations  of  firiendship  or  affec- 
tion. Celibacy  and  virginity,  which  were  unassociated  with 
these  carnal  gratifications  and  which  afifected  a  superiority  to 
their  allurements,  became,  with  perscms  of  this  disposition,  the 
objects  of  admiration. 

Matrimony,  however,  though  it  were  gross  as  the  concep- 
tions of  these  authors,  is  &r  purer  than  their  languG^e.  The 
sentiments  and  phraseology  of  the  Roman  saints  on  virginity 
are,  in  point  of  obscenity,  beyond  all  competition.  The  diction 
as  well  as  the  ideas  of  ChrT^sostom,  Jerome,  Augustine,  and 
Basil,  would  call  the  burning  blush  of  shame  into  the  cheek  of 
ft  Juvenal,  a  Horace,  an  Ovid,  or  a  Petronius.  Chiysostom, 
though  disgusting,  is  indeed  less  filthy  than  Jerome,  Augustine 
or  Basil.  Jerome,  bursting  with  fury  against  wedlock,  follows 
in  the  footsteps  of  Chrysostom,  and  improves,  but  the  wrpng 
way,  on  the  Grecian's  indecency.  Augustine,  in  pollution, 
excels  both  Chiysostom  and  Jerome.  But  Basil,  in  impurity, 
soars  above  all  rivalry,  and,  transcending  Chrysostom,  Jerome, 
and  Augustine,  fairly  carries  off  the  palm  of  fiUhiness.  The 
unalloyed  obscenity  of  Chrysostom,  Jerome,  and  Augustine, 
rises,  in  the  pages  of  Basil,  to  concentrated  blackguardism. 
Du  Pin  confesses  that  Basil's  treatise  on  virginity  contains 
^Bome  passages  which  may  ofiend  nice  ears.'  Basil's  Benedic- 
tine editor  admits  its  tenoency  to  sully  maiden  modesty  widi 
images  of  indecency.^ 

These  saints  must  have  had  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the 
subject,  to  which  they  have  done  so  much  justice  m  description. 
Speculation,  without. practice,  would  never  have  made  them 
such  adepts.  Their  sanctified  contamination  is  so  perfect  in 
Its  kind,  that  it  could  not  be  the  ofispriog  of  mere  theory 
without  action.  This  charge  against  tneir  samtships  n^ay  be 
substantiated  by  many  quotations  fiom  their  works,  which, 
however,  shall,  for  the  sake  of  decency,  be  left  in  the  obscurity 
of  the  original  Greek  and  Latin.' 

I  Basa,  3.  5SS.    Da  Fin,  ] .  224. 

'M^  0vyJttt|M^<i»  *\  m4<*  ^^  KoOoy.  Chrys.  I.  229.  Airf»  i<p9po3U99 
fCpofftif oioK  t^  nfPOfiw  futiof^  ....  fir  ya9itpni  iCoM^  xaSMtriow  IP^*  Chryoa. 
I.  274  de  Virg.c.  9. 

ChxyKM.  Uom.  62.  p.  C24. 
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Dens,  in  znodern  times,  has  outran  Basil,  and  all  the  saints 
of  antiquity,  on  the  stadium  of  blackguardism.  This  author 
justly  claims  the  honour  of  carrying  tnis  subhme  branch  of 
science  to  perfection.  His  theology,  in  which  contamination 
lives  and  breathes,  is  a  treasury  of  mthiness  that  can  never  be 
surpassed  or  exhausted.  He  has  shown  an  unrivalled  genius 
for  impurity  :  and  future  discovery  can,  in  this  department  of 
learning,  never  eclipse  his  glory,  nor  deprive  this  precious  divine 
of  his  well-earned  fame  and  merited  immortality.  The 
philosophy  of  Newton  has  been  improved.  His  astronomy, 
notwithstanding  its  grandeur,  has  received  many  accessions 
from  a  Herschel,  and  a  La  Place.  But  the  subUmated  obsce* 
nity  of  Dens,  finished  in  its  kind,  admits  of  no  advancement  or. 
progression.  This  doctor,  however,  does  not  bear  *  his  blushing 
honours '  alone.  The  Popish  prelacy  of  Ireland,  by  adopting 
his  refined  speculations  to  promote  the  education  of  the  priest- 
hood, share  m  his  triumphs :  and  the  inferior  clergy,  wno  are 
doomed  to  study  his  divinity,  will  no  doubt  manifest  the  value 
of  his  system  by  the  superiority  of  their  theological  and  holy 
attainments. 

A  third  reason  for  the  injunction  of  sacerdotal  celibacy  arose 
from  pondfical  policy.  Cardinal  Rodolf,  arguing  in  a  Roman 
consistory  in  favour  of  clerical  celibacy,  affirmed  that  the  priest- 
hood, if  allowed  to  marry,  would  transfer  their  attachment  from 
the  pope  to  their  family  and  prince :  and  this  would  tend  to  the 
iiljury  of  the  ecclesiastical  community.     The  holy  see,  the  car-. 

Greata  Bant  geDitalia,  at  geftiamai  in  nataralem  copalam.  Oeuitaliam  hoc  est 
officiam  ut  seinper  fraantar  natara  siza,  et  axons  araentisBimam  galam  fortaita 
libido  reBtinguat.  Frustra  heo  omnia  viromrn  habes  ti  complexa  non  nteris 
fominarum.    Jerom.  Adv.  Jovinian.  4.  177. 

Obstetrix  ▼irginis  cojusdam  integritaSetn,  mana  relat  ezplorans  dam  iospicit, 
perdidit.  Totom  oommovet  hominem  anion  simol  affecta  cam  oamis  appetita 
coniancto  et  permixto,  nt  ea  Yolaptas  seqaatur,  qaa  major  in  corporis  vohiptatibas 
nnlia  est,  ita  at  momento  ipso  temporis  qao  ad  efas  pervemtur  extremnm,  pene 
omnia  acies  et  qaasi  vigilia  cogitationis  obraatar.  Seminnret  prolem  vir,  siiscipe. 
rat  foemina  ^enitalibas  membris,  qaando  id  opus  esset.  Tunc  potaisse  atero  ccm- 
jagis,  snlva  integritate,  foeminei  genitales  yirile  semen  immitti,  sicut  nunc  potest 
eadem  integritate  salva  ex  atero  Virginia  flaxos  menstroi  croons  emitti.  Sadem 
qaippe  via  possit  illud  injici,  qaa  hoc  potest  cgici.  Augostin.  de  civit  Dei,  1.  18 
ot  XIV.  16,  24,  26.     P.  IS,  368,  374,  377. 

Atioxofttv^iMf  xatioBev  t<a9  bfJ6viuav^  U  tf^f  yovfji  mtio  O0fvo(  «»  M^pttr  tfU  ra* 
h»fto9  /AO^v  ^axopt»  yt¥OPtatn  ^*«tf»  fU9  futa  tipt  toftiyy  a»»  U  9<opo»,  ^iovifi 

Hpof  xaraiidkijv  n}(  yonj^  6  avtfp  ....  wmjp,  5ia«toifft<rwy,r(dy  MvpuMf  amadtw  ttpf 
yoin^y.  xat  Hpo$  aftopop  tpftAfdtv  ftapa7tft»^vt(av,  ov^iff  txfttawtof  f ov  tfyfopov 
iun^ptficif'  tffv  iniOvfuo0  xata/MOpttiM'eM.  'O  5t  ne  ix*^  o$t9  to  yapyaXt^op 
Mivuio^.  fioyii  ta  tovov  vfi^aiv  .  -  •  HapOiPOf  aita^ptto  oft  tftt  ttfs  xoftrj^  avtiji 
ytpotupos  fif  fVPUXf^  KfpMKfutftfcfo  iisv  wutijv  mTtmSt^i,  xa*  i/tfvi  oXo(  0X17.  istn 
ptf  t%x*9  onus  ta  trig  §tuOvfMH  ipywttjXa*,  toif  oiovcw  txtz^f^^  ^iovcav  t9 
ttf  aapxt  fjjf  fui»»i  tipf  h»6aa9  «oi(  dfyyuMty  Q9>^m§  tfi^auHotf*  Basil,  De  Virgin, 
1^646. 
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dinal  aHeged,  would,  by  this  means,  be  aooD  limited  to  the 
Roman  city.  The  TFausalpine  piurty  in  the  council  of  Trentt 
used  the  same  ai^ument.  The  introduction  of  priestly  matri* 
mony,  this  faction  urged,  would  sever  the  clergy  uom  their  close 
dependance  on  the  popedom,  and  turn  their  afiections  to  their 
&mily,  and  consequently  to  their  king  and  country.*  Marriage 
connects  men  with  their  sovereign,  and  with  the  land  of  their 
nativity.  Celibacy,  on  the  contrary,  transfers  the  attention  of 
the  clergy  from  his  majesty  and  the  state,  to  his  holiness  and 
the  church.  The  man  who  has  a  wife  and  children,  is  bound 
b}'  conjugal  and  paternal  attachment  to  his  country ;  and  ieels 
^  the  warmest  glow  of  parental  love,  mingled  with  tlie  flame  of 

Eatriotism.  His  interests  and  affections  are  entwined  with  the 
onour  and  prosperity  of  his  native  land  :  and  this,  in  conse« 
quence,  he  will  prefer  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Romish 
hierarchy,  or  the  grandeur  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  The  dearest 
objects  of  bis  heart  are  embraced  in  the  soil  that  gave  them 
birth,  the  people  among  whom  they  live,  and  the  goveminent 
that  affords  them  protection.  Cefibacy,  on  the  contrary,  pre* 
eludes  all  these  engagements,  and  directs  the  undivided  anfeo* 
tions  of  the  priesttux^d  to  the  chnrch  and  its  ecclesiastical 
sovereign.  The  clergy  become  dependent  on  the  pope  rather 
than  on  their  king,  and  endeavour  to  promote  the  prosperity  of 
the  papacy  rather  than  their  country.  Such  are  not  linked 
with  the  state  by  an  offspring,  whose  happiness  is  involved  in 
the  prosperity  of  the  nation.  Gregory  the  beventfa,  acoordmgly 
the  great  enemy  of  kings,  was  the  distinguished  patron  of 
sacerdotal  celibacy. 

The  history  of  clerical  celibacy,  which  will  show  its  varuH 
tions,  may  be  divided  into  two  periods.  The  one  begins  with 
the  edict  of  Siricius  in  386,  and  ends  at  the  popedom  of 
Gregory.  The  other  commences  with  the  papacy  ot  Gregoiy, 
and  continues  till  the  present  time. 

The  first  period  contains  the  history  of  celibacy  among  the 
Greeks  and  Latins  for  near  seven  hundred  years.  The  eastern 
and  western  communions  varied  on  this  pdlnt  of  discipline. 
The  Latins  in  the  west,  exclude  the  whole  clergy  from  tbeir 
sacrameat  of  matrimony*  The  Greeks  in  the  east,  forbid  the 
prelacy,  but  aUow  the  priesthood  and  deaconship  to  cohabit 

^  Si  V<m  perHMttoit  aoz  pratros  de  m  marier,  I'iziteret  le  lean  families,  de  lean 
femmet,  et  de  lean  enfans,  les  tireroit  de  ]»  dependance  da  Pape,  poar  lea  mettre 
apoa  cclle  de  lean  princea,  et  ane  la  tendroBse  poor  lean  enfans  lea  feroit  coode- 
acendre  ^  taut,  aa  prejudice  ae  I'Bglise.  Bn  pea  de  tenpa,  Vaatontlk  da  aaittl 
sege  ae  borneroit  k  la  ville  de  Borne.    Paolo,  2.  118. 

L'iDtrodaction  da  mariage  dana  le  Cler^,  en  toornant  tooto  FafiiBCtioa  dea  pi^ 
trea  ven  lean  femmea,  et  lean  enfana,  et  par  eonaeqaent^  rer  leva  fenuBe,  •! 
leur  i^atrie,  lee  detacheroit  ea  meme  tempt  Jh  la  dapandane*  etciaite»  oik  ila  eCntaal 
do  aaint  aiege.    Paolo^  3»  449. 
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With  the  ^vnxDen  \^hoiii  they  had  married  prior  to  tbeir  ordinal 
tion.*  ^ 

This  usage,  which  crept  into  the  oriental  conununion  fay' 
obw  aiid  gradual  steps,  conuneaced  with  a  bigoted  and  super-^ 
stitious  respect  for  celibacy  and  virginity.  Superstition,  at  the 
introduction  of  this  custom,  began  to  entertain  a  bUnd  and 
unmeaning  veneration  for  abstinence  in  man  and  woman.  The 
populace,  therefore,  preferring  sacerdotal  celibacy,  separated 
m  some  instances  from  the  commuoion  of  the  married  blergy. 
The  evil,  from  its  magnitude,  required  a  synodal  enactment  to 
check  its  progress.  The  council  of  Gaogra,  therefore,  about 
die  year  324,  declared  ^  iu  esteem  for  the  chaste  bond  of  wed- 
lock, and  anathematized  such  as  loft  the  communion,  or  refused 
the  benediction  of  a  married  priest'*  This  assembly  deposed 
Eustathius  of  Sebastia  for  encouraging  this  superstitioQ,  and 
for  representing  the  oblations  of  wedded  clergy  as  an  abomina* 
tbn.  The  Gangran  Synod  {lossessed  great  authority.  Its 
decisions  were  confirmed  by  many  pontiffs  and  councils,  and 
were  received  into  the  ancient  code  of  the  church. 

The  clergy  therefore,  like  the  laity,  married,  as  is  attested 
by  Socrates  and  Nicephorus,  and  acknowledged  by  Gratian. 
and  Mendoza,  and  had  children.  A  few  mi^ht  abstain  through 
submission  to  the  prepossessions  of  the  people :  and  a  few  from 
a  supposed  sanctity*  which,  in  many  instances,  the  pastor,  like 
the  nock,  ascribed  to  celihacy.  The  superior  purity,  indeed, 
which  superstiuon  attached  to  a  single  life,  inSuenced  many  of 
the  clergy.  The  sixth  apostolical  canon,  therefore,  to  repress 
this  error,  excommunicated,  and,  in  case  of  contumacy,  de^rar. 
ded  the  bishop,  priest,  or  deacon,  who,  under  a  shew  of  religion, 
should  put  away  his  wife.  Those  who  remained  single,  how*, 
ever,  as  the  above-mentioned  Greek  historians  relate,  acted 
fix>m  the  choice  of  their  own  mind,  and  not  fiom  the  obligation. 
of  a  law.  No  canons  had  been  enacted  a^^ainst  matrimony  or 
in  favour  of  abstinence.  The  clergy,  Gra&an  affirms,  were,  at 
the  time  of  the  Gangran  council,  unfetrerod  by  the  law  of  eon- 
binence.  Mendoza  admits  the  liberty,  which  the  eastern 
priesthood  enjoyed,  of  cohabiting  with  ^  women  whom  they 
married  before  their  ordinatioo.' 

Thessaly,  Thesealonica,  Macedonia,  and  Achaia*.  boweyer* 
became,  at  an  early  period,  an  exception  to  this  regulation. 

I  Pithon,  42.    Di«t  ai. «.  14.    Paolo,  3.  446. 

*  Nuptiaram  castum  viDculnv  hononunas.  Orabb.  1.  291.  Si  quia  discenut  da 
•UigatiQoibiiA  lion  coaunuiucaQay  qnaa  presbyter  Ge]]sbr»v«atc»i4ii8^^B%  anathema 
•U.    Ubb.  2.438.    Bin.  4.  453.    Socsat  JL  43.    On  Fin,  1-612. 

W^ttilf  iCf iMi^puMttt    8a«mu  V.  82.    Oiatkn,  D.  9L  Hlh.  41.  VaMfik.  XU.  84. 
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The  obligadoD  of  a  single  life  was  introdaced  into  tfaeee  regknit 
by  Heliodorus  of  Tricca,*  This  bishop,  in  his  youthful  days, 
had  composed  a  work  called  Ethiopicsi  which,  says  Socrates 
and  Nicephorus,  proscribed  the  marriage  of  the  clergy  in  the 
diocese  under  his  superintendence. 

A  second  step  in  the  progress  of  sacerdotal  celibacy  among 
the  Greeks,  consisted  in  We  interdiction  of  matrimony  after 
ordination.  The  Grecian  clergy  were  allowed  to  cohabit  with 
the  women  whom  they  had  married  while  laymen ;  but  not  to 
enter  on  the  nuptial  engagement  after  ordination.  The  council 
of  Ancyra  about  315,  in  its  tenth  canon,  allowed  only  those 
deacons  to  marry,  who,  at  their  ordination,  should  deckue  their 
constitutional  incapacity  for  abstinence.  The  ministers  of  the 
altar,  according  to  Gratian,  were,  when  this  assembly  as  well 
as  that  of  Gangra  met,  free  to  marry.'  The  continence  of 
ecclesiastics  had  not,  at  that  time,  been  introduced  into  Chris* 
tendom.  The  council  of  Neocaesarea,  indeed,  about  this  period, 
ordered  the  priest,  who  should  form  the  conjugal  contract  after 
ordination,  to  be  deposed.  But  this  was  only  a  small  provincial 
synod,  unnoticed  and  unratified  by  any  ensuing  council  or 
pontiff  dll  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century.  The  general  Nicene 
council,  in  its  third  canon,  forbad  unmarried  ecclesiastics  to 
have  any  women  in  their  houses  except  a  mother,  a  sister,  or 
an  aunt.  This  canon,  as  the  words  show,  was  directed  against 
a  kind  of  women,  who,  as  domestics,  infested  the  habitations 
of  the  unmarried  clergy. 

The  Nicene  council  was  near  passing  a  new  law,  forbidding 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  to  sleep  with  the  women,  whom 
they  had  married  before  their  taking  of  holy  orders.  This  at* 
tempt,  hbwever,  was  crushed  by  Paphnutius  of  Thebais ;  a 
man,  who,  according  to  Socrates  and  oozomen,  was  loved  of 
God  and  had  wrougnt  many  miracles.  He  had  been  a  confes- 
sor in  Maximin's  persecution,  in  which,  having  lost  an  eye  and 
a  leg,  he  was  condemned  to  the  mines.  He  bad  led  a  life  of 
celibacy,  but  opposed  the  enactment  of  this  innovation. 
Marriage,  said  the  confessor  with  a  loud  voice,  '  is  honourable 
in  all,  and  the  use  of  the  nuptial  bed  is  chastity  itself.  Such 
excess  of  abstinence  would  be  detrimental  to  the  church,  and 
might,  by  its  rigour  in  imposing  too  weighty  a  burden,  become 

^  Socrat  V.  22.    Niceph.  XII.  34.    Mendoza,  II.  SS. 

'  Gneci  atuntur  axoribiui  cum  qaibns  ante  sacroflordineseontrazeitiiit.  Ganiaida, 
4.  433. 

Quicnmqae  diaconi  conatitnti,  ia  i|Ma  conititatione  dixenmt,  opoitere  w  iizoret 
dacere,  cum  non  powint  lie  manere,  ii,  ri  nxorem  postea  dnxeriiity  riot  in  ministe- 
rio.  Labb.  1.  1490.  Phhon,  38.  Dn  Pin,  1.  598.  Nondum  «ral  introductt 
rautinenUa  miniatronim  ahnria.  GntiaB,  Diat  28.  c.  13.  Pittoo,  41.  Cmbb.  1 
201.     BeU.X.19. 
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&tal  to  the  chastity  of  man  and  women.  Allow  the  cler^, 
according  to  the  ancient  tradition,  to  enjoy  the  wives  which 
they  married  before  their  entrance  on  the  priesthood,  and  the 
unmarried  after  ordination  to  remain  in  celibacy.'  The  council 
assented,  *  and  extolled  the  wisdom  of  his  speech.'^  > 

The  speech  of  Paphnutius,  and  the  concurrence  of  the  coun- 
cil, supply  an  answer  to  an  unfounded  criticism  of  Challenor. 
He  accuses  the  Protestant  translation  of  straining  the  words  of 
Paul,  when  he  represented  marriage  as  honourable  in  alL  The 
word,  which  unites  marriage  to  the  epithet  honourable,  is 
omitted  in  the  original,  which,  according  to  Challenor,  is  not 
indicative  but  imperative,  and  should  be  rendered,  *  Let  mar- 
riage be  honourable  in  all.'  The  English  version,  however, 
agrees  with  the  Egyptian  confessor  and  the  Nicene  council  in 
aU  its  infallibility.  Paphnutius,  like  Luther,  Calvin,  Cranmer, 
or  Knox,  used  the  apostolic  expression  in  the  reformed  accep- 
tation,  and  the  Nicene  fathers  acclaimed.  A  host  of  Romish 
saints  mi^ht  be  mustered,  who  took  the  words  in  the  same  sense, 
and  applied  them  in  the  same  manner.  Challenor  has  at^ 
tempted  several  criticisms  of  a  similar  kind,  which  argue  little 
for  his  learning  or  his  honesty. 

Baronius,  Bellarmine,  Valesius,  Thomassin,  and  Turnano 
have  endeavoured  to  overthrow  the  truth  of  this  relation.  The 
attempt,  however,  is  vain.  These  cavillers  could  adduce  no 
reason,  possessing  any  validity,  to  countenance  their  insinuation. 
The  relation  is  supported  by  the  testimony,  not  only  of  Socrates 
and  Sozomen,  but  also  of  Nicephorus,  Saidas,  Ivo,  Cassiodorus, 
Gratian,  and  Oelasius.  The  fact  is  admitted  in  modern  times, 
by  Mendoza,  Du  Pin,  and  Moreri.  Mendoza  wonders  at  the 
scepticism  and  hostility  of  Turriano;  and  shows,  with  the 
titmost  perspicuity,  not  only  the  truth  of  the  statement,  but  also 
the  liberty  of  the  oriental  clergy,  who,  at  the  time  of  the  Nicene 
council,  were  untrammelled  by  the  vows  of  chastity,  and,  like 
the  laity,  were  allowed  to  enjoy  the  consorts  whom  they  had 
married  prior  to  their  assumption  of  the  sacred  office.  Du  Pin, 
in  his  usual  candor,  represents  the  opposition  to  the  account  as 
arising  from  the  fear  of  prejudicing  the  present  discipline  rather 
than  from  any  solid  proof.  Baronius,  says  Moreri,  controverts, 
the  truth  of  the  history,  but  without  foundation,  as  the  law  of 
celibacy  had,  at  that  era,  obtained  no  universal  establishment 
in  the  Eastern  communion.* 

n.    8t>zi.iii.  1.  23     Labb.  1233.    Pithoa,  42. 

*  Semper  in  orienCe,  ea  impauitM  et  licentia  penaiiia  faerit  Uxores  anteadao* 
tas  domi  retinebant»  et  Uberia  tauquam  secalarei  operam  dabant  Mendoza.  IL 
M,    liaroniua  et  ijiielqiiet  aatm  aateura  imt-Toohi  eoftteeter  Is  verity  da  oette 
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The  testimoay  of  Epipbaoivs  and  Jerome  faaa  been  cx)nlrastod 
with  the  relation  nf  Socratea  bbA  Soeomea*  The  ecclesiastical 
eanonSf  saya  Epipbaoiui,  eajoinedi  celibacy  on  bisbop,  priesU 
deacon,  and  subdeacon*  Some  of  the  clergy*  he  admits,  even 
in  his  day,  violated  the  laws  of  abstinence*  But  this  vio]aiioii» 
the  saint  contends,  waA  an  iafraction  of  the  canons,  and  aiose 
from  the  licontiousQess  of  the.  priesthood,  and  the  coDnivane9» 
or  neglect  of  the  people.^ 

But  the  authority  of  Epiphanius  is  unavailing  against  that  of 
Socrates  and  Sosomen.  \^ew  his  character  as  an  historian  and 
a  logician,  drawn  by  Photius,  Bu  Pio,  Moreri,  and  Alexander^ 
Photius  representa  Epiphanius  as  weak  in  his  arguments  against 
impious  heresy.  Du  Pin  characterises  the  saint  as  void  of 
judgment,  and  full  of  credulity.  Ho  credited  false  records  and 
uncertain  reports,  and,  in  consequence,  is  often  deceived  in  his* 
tory.  Moreri  follows  in  the  train  of  Du  Pin,  and  draws  a 
similar  portrait  Alexander,  if  possible,  loads  the  canvass  with 
still  darker  colours.  The  Sorbonnist  describes  the  saiot,  *  aa 
very  often  mistaken  ia  historv  and  chronology :  and  in  many 
instances  wandering  entirely  uom  truth.'' 

His  statement,  on  the  topic  of  priestly  celibacy,  contains  one 
of  his  gross,  mistakes.  He  extends  the  protubitbn  of  matrimony 
to  the  subdeacon.  But  Jerome,  his  cotemporary,  extends  it  ooly 
to  the  deacon ;  and  Leoi  who  ftpurished  half  a  century  after 
Epipbaniua,  was  tJhe  first,,  who,  according  to  the  uniform  test^ 
mony  of  history,  CQmi>rebended  subdeacons  under  the  interdicr 
tion«  This,  Thoroasnn,  Pithou,  Bruys,  and  Du  Pin  have  ad* 
oaitted  and  indeed  proved.  Siiicius  and  Innocent,  as  well  aa 
Ferrand  and  Crosconius.  in  their  compiladons,  impose  the  oblk>  • 

Etion  of  abstinence  only  on  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons.  Leo% 
sides,  on  tbia  topic,  waa  not  obeyed.  Subdeacons,  in  bia 
papacy,  were  allowed  to  marry  even  m  suburban  Sicily,  and  to 
enjoy  oonnubial  society.  Th«  fifth  Carthaginian  council  in  43& 
exacted  absCuienceonly  fixan  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons ;  bol 
left  the  rest  of  the  clergy,  on  ihis  point,  at  liberty.  Gregory 
was  tbe  first  who  enforced  the  ceUbacy  of  subdeacons :  and 
even  his  enactments  had  no  retrospective  efiect;  but  related 
merely  to  such  aa  should  be  afterward  ordained.*    Epiphaniuat 

ibutoirat  maia  Mm  sucnn  fondement  Ifforeri,  7.  43.  8pon.  3S5.  XL.  Bel).  T 
SO.    Thom.  1.  29.    Soerat.  1. 11*.    SMonMm  I.  28.    Do  Fin,  1.  600. 

1  Bpipli.  1.  490.  et  2.  1104.    Qodean,  1.  603. 

*  Id  nutoria  et  cfaronologia,  aaepiarime  UpBoa  est.  Ab  hiatorica  veritate  tolo 
■o(b1o  aberraL  Alex.  7. 690.  Photiua,  304.  Codex,  122.  DaPio,1.29S.  Ifo- 
r«ii9k94. 

>  Le  pape  (Leon)  eft  le  premier  qqi  aitefSDdu  la  loi  da  celibat  aax  aQii»4ucn«| 
Brajr,  1.  22i.  Tbom.  L  ISS^  140^  GnteiiM  clAdcoa  ad  boo  Boa  cogi.  Craibli^  L 
«46.    Bithofi.  41,  48.    Da  Pin,  1.571. 

Licat:  %inkmr  m$.  Mot  tadort^  Iket  flagitik  onmhm  coopeitafc    Jannm  ad 
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tbereiore,  is,  ia  tms  matamee,  cotivicted  of  falsebood^  and  theses 
fore  h  UQ  worthy  of  credit  in  the  rest  of  hui  evidence. 

Epiphanius  is.  gailty  of  another  egregious  blunder  on  the  sub* 
ject  of  matrimony*  The  person,  said  he,  who  has  obtained  a 
divorce  for  adultery,  fornication,  or  any  other  crioie,  and  har 
married  another,  is,  according  to  scriptaral  authority,  free  from 
sin,  and  worthy  of  ecclesiastical  comraanion  and  eternal  lifo« 
This  is  in  direct  opposition  to  Augustine,  Jenme,  the  canoa 
law,  and  the  council  of  Trent;  and  exposes  its  author  to  all  the 
tremendous  fulminations  of  the  Trentine  anathemas.  The  canon 
law  and  the  council  of  Treat  in  its  twenty-fourth  session,  teach 
the  indissolubility  of  marriage,  even  on  account  of  heresy^, 
infirmity,  malevolence,  desertioo,  foinieation,  adultery,  sodonoy, 
or  any  other  atrocity;  and  pix>iiottaces  shocking  execrationa 
against  all  who  gainsay.  The  nuptial  chain,  according  to  that 
celebrated  assembly,  can  be  dissolved  only  by  death ;  and  the 
innocent  party,  evea  ia  case  of  aduiter^,  must  forego  all  further 
matrimonial  engagements  during  the  life  of  the  guilty.  Epir. 
phanius,  therefore,  was  both  worshipped  and  execrated  by  tne 
good  fathers  of  Trent.  He  is  exalted  to  glory  and  consigned 
to  Satan  by  the  same  communion.  He  is  a  saint,  and  as  such, 
is  invoked.  He  is  a  heretic,  and  as  such,  is  anathematized* 
His  saintship,  in  this  manner,  enjoys  ail  the  charms  of  varictv* 
He  has  the  pleasure  of  being  alternately  in  heaven  and  hell ; 
and  the  satisfaction  of  being  blessed  and.  cursed,  adored  and 
anathematized,  by  an  infallible  church  aod  coanciL 

Epiphanius,  therefore  in  two  instances,  stands  convicted  oC 
misrepresentation.  His  testimony » in  consequence,  deserves  b» 
credit.  His  mental  imbecility,  be^es,  which  approximated  to 
idiotisrn,  proclaims,  saint  as  he  was,  the  inaaequacy  of  hisr 
evidence  even  in  a  matter  of  fact.  One  speeicBen  of  his  weak?- 
ness,  taken  from  his  eulogy  on  Lady  Maj^,  i$  worthy  of  atlent- 
tion,  as  illustrating  the  intensity  of  hia  silliness;  though,  on  the 
score  of  its  indecency  and  profanity,  it  must  be  left  in  itl^ 
oci^oal  langaa^e*' 

JSernard's  iaatsEtion  of  Epiphanius  is  worth  a  digression^  andi 
will  form  a  suitable  episode*.  Barnard  addresses  Lady  Maiy 
in  the  foUowiAor  sensible  and  beautiful  style ; — "  O  firmament, 
firmer  than  all  firmaments.  Him,  whom  the  heavens  of  heavecm 
could  not  contain,  you,  O  lady,  eonCained,  conceived,  begoty 

Anmnd.  i.  162.    Spiph.  1,  497.    Aosn^tiiv  6.  406.    PitliQiv.3a9.    QibafV  3.403^ 
Bio.  9.  41I« 
>  To  tktfttXBif  M^ofkL€w^  iy  €<M»  cpyoir  <f •Mot  Xpt<r«im  if  la^idlUf  ly  attf^VY9§$ 

t»t  Mf  votpa  /Sofo;  xmttX'^a  .  .  .  Tmr  Mfifnufompimfih  w  a^0k|>r«  mOaaffpoom 
IK  TBitff «pa  afitfkvprop.  .  .  •  •  O  ^otftifp  e^uUvrro^  ovfW^n  xwOnv  tx^oaau»  6idp 
•3fwyiyfoi>,  t^  0w  8v  x<*pi7^^'Pnv*M<>^-  ^  y>^<^  MpoiKyv  iCKOfvf tpA«  9$99  f^ 
•P  t»  fui  ctrnfosct^giiaam.    Bpiph.  de  Lna.  2,  294,  295,  3I»S,  Si9t. 
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fed,  sackled,  and  educated.  Thou,  in  the  midst  of  the  waters 
dividedst  the  waters  from  the  waters.  The  light  of  your  ejes 
dispels  darkness,  expels  squadrons  of  devils,  purifies  the  vices 
of  the  mind,  and  warms  the  coldness  of  the  heart.  Happy,  O 
lady,  are  they  whom  your  eyes  behold.  Turn,  therefore,  O 
lady,  those  eyes  to  us,  and  show  us,  •  •  •  •  [here  we  must 
again  refer  the  reader  to  the  original,  which  he  will  find  in  the 
note.']  O  elevation  of  minds,  intoxication  of  hearts,  and  salva* 
tion  of  sinners  !  O  lady,  gentle  in  consoling,  mild  in  soothing 
and  sweet  in  kissing.' 

His  saintship,  in  the  same  elegant  and  edifying  style,  calls 
her  ladyship,  heaven,  earth,  pasture,  paradise,  bread,  drink, 
manna,  oil,  wine,  cinnamon,  balm,  myrrh,  frankincense,  olive, 
spikenard,  saffron,  gum,  a  temple,  a  hou^,  a  bed-room,  a  bride, 
a  lamp,  a  trumpet,  a  mountain,  a  wilderness,  a  field,  a  vine,  a 
floor,  a  barn,  a  stable,  a  manger,  a  warehouse,  a  hall,  a  tower, 
.  a  camp,  an  army,  a  kingdom,  a  priesthood,  a  bird,  a  palm,  a 
rose,  a  river,  a  pigeon,  a  garment,  a  pearl,  a  candlestick,  a 
table,  a  crown,  a  sceptre,  a  tree,  a  cedar,  a  cypress,  a  reed, 
a  daughter,  a  sister,  a  mother,  a  sun,  a  mooti,  a  star,  the  city 
of  God,  the  rod  of  Aaron,  the  fleece  of  Gideon,  the  gate  of 
Ezekiel,  the  star  of  the  morning,  the  fountain  of  gardens,  the 
lily  of  the  valley,  and  the  land  of  promise  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey. 

Such  are  a  few  extracts  from  the  balderdash  and  blasphemy 
of  two  full-length  Roman  saints,  one  of  whom,  Bellarmine, 
Valesius,  Thomassin,  and  Turriano  bring  as  a  witness  for  the 
perpetual  celibacy  of  the  Grecian  clergy.  His  saintship  of 
Salarais,  as  well  as  of  Clairvaux,  certainly  qualified  himself  for 
the  presidency  of  fools,  and  fairly  carried  off  the  palm  of  non- 
sense from  Montanus,  Swedenborg,  and  Southcott.  This, 
notwithstanding,  is  the  man  whom  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  in 
their  menology  and  martyrology,  celebrate  every  year  as  an 
illustrious  confessor. 

Jerome  has  been  summoned  as  another  witness  for  the  perpe- 
tual celibacy  of  the  Grecian  clergy.  Jerome*s  testinwny,  how- 
ever, clashes  with  that  of  Epiphanius.     Epiphanius  alleges  the 

1  OmnibaB  finnamontis  firmias  finoameDtuniy  ta,  Domina,  que  earn  <|aem  ccbU 
ftBlorutn  capere  tion  poterant,  cepisti,  et  concepiBti,  ffenuiBti,  aluisti,  pavisti,  mam- 
maad,  eteoQcaati.  Ta,  in  medio  aqoaram,  dtvisiBti  aquai  ab  aqnis.  Serm.  Ill* 
Snoriim  charifas  ocaloram  lenebraa  expellit,  et  effugat  caterx-as  Doemonam,  piirgat 
▼hia  mentintn,  corda  congelata  accendit.  O  qiiam  beati,  O  domina,  qnos  tiii  vide- 
reat  oculi.  Hos  ergo  ocmos  ad  nos,  domina,  converte  et  Je»Qm  beuedictotn  fruc* 
•■m  ventris  tin  nobia  ottende.  O  venter  mirabilis,  qui  potuit  capere  eaWatorem. 
O  venter  laiidabilia,  qai  potent  recipere  redemptorem.  O  renter  deaiderabilis,  • 
^o  emaxiavit  deaideriom  meotium,  gmiiaraiii  fluriua,  gloris  prsmium.  O  ventA 
•mabilia  et  dul^edo  aniaiiB.  O  elevatio  mentiam»  inebriato  cordium,  niDitas  peo* 
catorvm.  Q  ciemens ,  consolando,  pia  blandiando,  dulcia  oiculaudo!  Bernard, 
Sorm.  IV.  p  1739,.  1740, 1747. 
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authority  of  ecclesiastical  canons  in  favour  of  clerical  continence. 
Jerome,  on  the  contrary,  refers  merely  to  the  usage  of  bis  day. 
Epipbanius  extends  the  prohibition  to  subdeacons.    Jerome 
comprehends  in  the  interdiction  only  bishops,  priests,  and  dea-. 
ccHisJ     These  contradictions  destroy  the  evidence  of  both  tho« 
bishop  of  Salamis  and  the  monk  of  Palestine. 

Jerome's  bias  in  favour  of  virginity  led  the  saint  into  error 
which  degraded  his  character  and  lessened  his  authority.  His 
declamation  against  wedlock,  in  his  refutation  of  Jovinian,  in* 
curred  the  disapprobation  of  many ;  and,  among  the  rest,  of 
Pope  Siricius.  The  murmur  was  so  great  that  Pamachius  his 
friend  endeavoured,  though  in  vain,  to  suppress  his  writings  on 
this  subject.  He  was  accused  of  countenancing  the  Manicheans, 
who,  at  least  to  the  elect,  entirely  proscribed  matrimony.  He 
was  obliged,  in  consequence,  to  write  an  apol6gy.  He  con- 
fessed that  on  this  subject,  he  had  indulged  in  declamation. 
His  prepossessions,  on  this  topic,  induced  him  to  reflect  on  the 
conjugal  duty  even  in  the  laity.  The  layman,  says  the  saint 
of  Palestine,  *  cannot  pray,  who  indulges  in  nuptial  enjoyments. 
The  person,  he  adds,  who  fulfils  the  duty  of  a  husband,  cannot 
fiulfil  that  of  a  Christian.*'  His  language  is  a  libel  on  the 
divine  institution,  which,  in  the  popish  system,  is  a  sacrament. 

Jerome's  prejudices  in  behalf  of  virginity  caused  his  approba- 
tion of  suicide  and  assassination.  Many  instances  might  be 
produced,  and,  as  a  specimen,  those  of  the  Bseotian,  Milesian, 
and  Theban  virgins.  Two  young  men,  flushed  with  wine,  had, 
during  the  night,  violated  the  Baeotian  maids,  who,  unwilling  to 
•urvive  their  virginity,  fell  by  mutual  wounds.'  Jerome,  on  the 
occasion,  is  at  a  loss  for  expression  in  favour  of  the  shocking 
action.  He  seems  to  labour  for  language  to  utter  his  admirap 
tbn  of  the  suicidal  deed. 

The  Milesian  maids  were  still  more  blameworthy.  These, 
lest,  on  the  invasion  and  devastations  of  the  Gaub,  they  should 
undergo  any  indecency  firom  the  enemy,  escaped  fix)m  defile- 
ment by  death.  The  heroines,  says  Jerome,  '  lefl:  an  example 
to  all  virgins  of  honorable  minds  to  prefer  chastity  to  life.'^  The 
suicide,  in  all  its  enormity,  challenged  the  unqualified  approba- 
tion of  the  Roman  saint. 

A  Theban  girl,  whom  a  Macedonian  had  deflowered,  dissem- 

»  Epi^h.  Haer.  59.    Thorn.  1.  135.  136.    Jenmi,  ad  vig. 

*  PlaBieufB  entre  les  Catholiqaea  farent  offenses  de  qaelqaes  endroitB  tropradea. 
Le  Pape  mdme  en  eat  ^oelque  manvaise  opinion.     Godea.  2.  5S1.     Moreri,  5.  99. 

Rhetoricati  somus  et  m  moretn  declamatoroin  piulalam  losimns.  Jerom.  4.  143. 
X^aicos  et  qaicumqae  fidelia  orare  non  potest,  niat  careat  officio  Gonjjagali  Qqanldia 
impleo  mariti  officiam,  non  impleo  Christiani.    Jerom.  adv.  Jovinian.    Pithou,  42. 

*  Qao  ore  landandffi  sant  Scedasi  filie.    Jerome,  4.  1S6.     Moreri,  7.  159. 

*  Turpitndinem  morte  fugcrunt,  exemplam  sai  conctia  virginibaa  relinqaentea. 
Jerome,  4.  186.    Lopex,  III.  3. 


bled  her  ffiet^  and  afterward  cut  ihe  violalDr^B  throat  when  he 
was  sleepily ;  and  tbeo  alew  berfielf  with  his  sword.^  The 
murder  suad  adf-asfiassiDation  became  a  theme  of  exukation  to 
Jerome. 

AmbrosiuSf  who  is  oAeu  associated  with  Jerome  as  a  wkaess 
of  sacerdotal  celibacy,  recommeaded  the  same  impietjr  of  siii- 
cide*  Pelagia  of  Autaochv  during  Maximia's  persecution  in  the 
fourth  century,  with  her  mother  aad  sisters,  lest  they  sbnitd 
suffer  violation,  escaped  by  a  votunCaiy  death.  Pelagia,  adorned 
not  like  a  person  going  to  death  but  to  a  wedding,  leaped,  as 
she  was  inspired  ofljrod,  &om  a  lofty  window  on  the  pavemeti;, 
and  bj  her  fall,  says  Godeau,  mounted  to  heaven*  Her  mother 
and  sisters,  says  the  same  historiao^  jumped  into  a  deep  riyer, 
where  they  found  a  baptism  which  puri&ed  them  firom  every 
stain.  The  water,  concealing  their  bodies^  respected  the  brides 
and  martyrs  of  its  Creator.  Marcellina  asked  the  opimon  of 
Ambrosius  on  this  melancholy  but  unwarranted  actbn.  The 
bishops  eulogized  the  dreadful  deed  as  a  duty  owed  to  religion, 
a  remedy  inoffensive  to  God,  and  an  achievement  which  enti- 
tled these  virgins  to  the  crown  of  martyrdom.' 

These  are  the  men,  who  are  invoked  as  Gods  in  the  Romish 
communion^  and  whose  festivals  and  fulsome  encomiums  ate 
registered  with  ostentation  in  the  Romish  missal,  processional, 
and  breviary.  The  holy  Jerome,  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  Sep- 
tember, is  designated  as  '  the  light  of  the  church,  the  lover  of 
the  divine  law,  the  greatest  doctor  in  scriptural  eicplanation, 
who  despised  this  world  and  merited  the  celestial  kingdom, 
and  whom  God  loved  and  clothed  with  the  xobe  of  glory.  His 
mediation  and  intercession  are  devoutly  supplicated,  that  niea, 
throuffh  the  blessed  saint'^  meritSv  may  be  enabled  to  perform 
what  he  taught  in  word  and  deed."  This,  of  course,  is  a  peti- 
tion in  favour  of  self-assassination,  which  holy  Jerome  recom- 
mended* The  fiiithful,  on  this  festival  piay  that  ihey  may, 
through  the  monk's  merks,  be  enabled  to  murder  themselves. 
This  IS  very  well  for  an  infallible  church* 

Ambrosius  is  iuvoked  with  similar  impiety  and  idolatry.  The 
Lord,  if  the  Missal  may  be  credited,  ^nlled  the  saint  with  toe 
spirit  of  wisdom,  and  clothed  him  with  the  robe  of  glory*' 
The  sacred  oblation  is  offered  in  his  honour,  and  the  people  of 

1  Nic  vivere  Tolamit  perditam  castitatem,  neo  ante  mori  quun  an  nltrix  esiit^ 
tet    Jerome,  4,  1S6.    Lopez,  III.  3. 

*  Dens  remedio  non  offenditar.  Martjrei  reddit.  Ra3igiom  delutam  aolfvirat 
Atnb.  4.  478,  479.    Eiweb.  Vni.^3.    Godea.  2.  65. 

^  O  doctor  epdme,  ecclesiae  nnetie  Irnnen.  Beate  Hieronime,  Divixie  le^ 
amator.  Prstta,  quesomaB,  at  ejus  BDifragaiitibtu  xneritifl,  qood  ere  nmul  ei  opera 
docuit,  to  adjavante  exercere  volamus.  Miaa.  aom.  503.  Proceis*  Bom.  37a 
BreT.  aom.  1013. 
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Ood,  cm  the  seventh  of  I>eGember,  addressiBg  the  bmbop  €f 
Milan,  *as  the  minisler  of  eternal  salratioo  on  eardi,  pray  for 
fererlasting  glory  through  his  intercession  in  heaven.**  One 
part  of  the  salvation  which  he  recommended  on  earth,  consists 
in  self-cmirder.  He  must,  therefore,  be  a  hopeful  mediator  in 
heaven. 

Men,  biased  and  mistaken  in  this  manner,  could  not  be  im- 
partial witnesses.  These,  so  prejudiced  in  iavoar  of  a  system 
as  to  recommend  snicide  to  preserve  virginity,  or  murder  to 
tevenge  violated  chastity,  could  not  deliver  a  fair  or  candid 
testimony.  The  report  of  Socmtes  and  Sozomen,  respecting 
the  speech  of  Papbnutius  and  the  decision  of  the  Nicean 
council,  remains  unattainted.  The  fact  is  embodied  in  the 
Theodosian  code  and  in  the  c^non  law :  and  has,  at  the  present 
day,  obtained  general  belief.' 

The  Trullan  or  Quinsextan  council,  in  692,  seems  to  have 
put  the  finishing  hand  to  the  matrimonial  regulations  of  the 
Grecian  clergy.  This  assembly,  in  its  twelfth  canon,  enjoined 
celibacy  on  bishops.  But  the  inferior  clergy  were  permitted  to 
marry  belbre  ordination,  and  afterward  to  enjoy  connubial 
society. 

The  Greeks,  differing  in  this  manner  from  the  Latins,  in- 
veighed against  the  Western  discipline  as  contrary  to  Scriptural, 
traaitional,  and  synodal  authority  ;  and  used,  ou  the  occasion, 
very  free  and  strong  language.  The  latter,  notwithstanding, 
remained  for  many  ages  in  die  communion  of  the  former, 
without  any  apparent  reluctance.  The  Latins,  says  Thomassin. 
Buffered  the  incontinence  of  the  Greeks  with  patience  and 
charity;  while  the  Greeks,  on  the  contrary,  could  not  suflfer 
tibe  strict  purity  of  the  Latins.'  The  strict  purity  of  the  Latins, 
as  will  soon  appear,  consisted  in  fornication,  adultery,  incest, 
and  every  filthiness. 

The  Greeks,  in  these  regulations,  were,  in  general,  joined  by 
the  other  Eastern  denominations.  The  Syrians  adopted  a 
similar  usage.  The  Armenian  and  Oeoigian  ecclesiastics,  say^ 
Brocard,  are  all  ttiarried.*  The  Western  interdiction  of  clerical 
matrimony,  therefore,  was  a  variation  fW>m  oriental  liberty. 

Such  is  the  faistoiy  of  saceniotal  celibacy  among  the  Greeks. 


>  Implerit  enm  dominiu  tpirtta  sapientiae,  stolam  glorue  iadait  earn.  Deoi^ 
qui  poptdo  too  MteiUM  MkMM  Bottom  Ambtfortam  nliiiitram  tfibokti,  pntet»> 
qmeramas,  ut  qaem  dootorea  vHe  faftbtiimai  bi  tenu,  iatercaMDrem  nafctt* 
mereamor  in  ocDlii.    Miss.  Bom.  848.    Proceis.  Bom.  247.    Brer.  Bom.  699. 

«  Ood.  Tliedd.  XVI.    Pitho«,42. 

*  Let  Orecfl  ne  poanyient  ioffKr  IVxMto  ptrntb  d«  LalftM.  Tikom.  I.  28.  PlMt« 
II     Da  Pin,  2.  24.    BeU.  1.  1109. 

*  Sacardotes  et  diaooai  atantiir  taotibaa,  enm  quibni  ante  aacnM  ordinea  ooli> 
traxeront.  Gaiaaba,  4. 433.  Saoardotea  ovmea  amt  axoniL  Brocatd,  in  Oaa^ 
mat,  4.25. 
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But  the  Latins  on  this  8ubject»  varying  from  the  Greeks*  used 
greater  rigor,  and  enjoinea  perpetual  continence  on  all  orders 
of  the  clergy*  This  enactment,  however,  was  an  innovation  of 
the  fourth  century.  No  law  of  the  kind  is  found  in  any  of  the 
earlier  monuments  of  antiquity*  Many  documents,  on  the  con- 
trary, remain,  which,  as  has  been  shown,  testify  the  freedom  of 
the  clerffy  on  this  topic  in  primitive  times.  Jerome,  who. 
flourished  in  the  end  ot  the  fourth  century,  is  the  earliest  witness 
for  clerical  abstinence  in  the  Western  communion,  who  could  be 

Produced  by  all  the  learning  of  Bellarmine,  Baronius,  and 
*homassin.  This  was  about  four  hundred  years  after  the 
Christian  era.  Had  toy  law  of  celibacy  been  in  use  in  the  early 
days  of  antiquity,  some  monument  of  the  kind,  one  m^ht  expect, 
would  indicate  its  former  existence.  Jerome,  besides,  from  his 
prepossessions  against  wedlock,  was  a  partiaJ  witness.  8uicide, 
which,  according  to  Jerome,  is  a  sin  to  be  deprecated  in  any 
other  case,  is  lawful  for  the  preservation  of  chastity.  The  testir 
mony  of  such  a  prejudiced  evidence  is  utterly  inadmissible. 
Thomassin  admits  that  in  the  primitive  church,  there  was  no 
law  of  celibacy  or  penal^  agamst  marriage ;  though  he  main- 
tains that  chGuity  enforced  abstinence  on  the  clergy  of  antiquity. 
A  time  was,  says  Gratian,  when  there  was  no  institution  enjoin- 
ing the  continence  of  the  cler^.^ 

The  decretal  of  pope  Siricms,  addressed  in  385  to  HimeriuSt 
contains  the  first  general  interdiction  of  clerical  matrimony. 
Its  priority,  as  a  general  prohibition,  is  acknowledged  by  Clithou 
as  well  as  by  Bruys,  Espensaeus,  Cassander,  and  many  other 
patrons  of  popery.*  No  authority  of  an  earlier  date  can  be 
produced  for  the  enactment*  Suidus  pleads  no  Christian 
canon,  but  merely  an  old  Jewish  r^ulation.  The  Spanish 
council  of  Elvira,  indeed,  in  the  year  300,  issued  its  twenty- 
third  canon  to  this  effect.  Gibert,  in  the  canon  law,  allows 
this  regulation  the  priority  as  an  injunction '  of  sacerdotal 
continence.  The  Elviran  canon,  indeed,  in  its  grammatical 
construction,  contains  a  prohibition  of  abstinence.  The  whole 
ministiy  were  commanded  by  a  Spanish  council  to  exercise 
without  interruption  their  powers  of  reproduction.*  No  suspen- 
sion of  the  task  was  permitted  by  the  sacred  synod,  who  would 
allow  no  cessation  of  arms  on  pain  of  expulsion  from  the 

A  Non  lioet  propria  p«rire  maan,  absque  ao  nbi  oastitu  periclitetor.  Jerom.  a 
Jon.  3.  147S.  La  settle  cbarit6  avoit  fittt  obeenrer.  Thomassiii,  1. 140.  Gnttiaii» 
D.  31.    Pithoo,  41. 

<  A  Siricio  Papa  primum  editoin.  Clithou,  c.  4.  in  Bell.  I.  18.  II  oee  bien  faire 
,  4m  noaveUes  loiz.    Je  parle  da  celibat  des  ecolesiastxiaeB.    Bruy.  1.  142. 


>  Haec  prohibitio  pnmam  facta  est  a  concilio  Eliberitano.  'Gibert,  2.  312. 
Orabb.  1. 417  Da  Pin,  1.  235.  Placet,  in  totam  prohiberi  episcopis,  presby terii, 
diaeonis,  abstinere  le  a  comogibaa  aaia  et  non  Mnerare  filiea.  Labb.  1,  996, 1020 
Fithou,  102. 


honours  of  the  priedthood.  This  is  the  literal  and  verbal  mean* 
ing  of  the  words ;  but  was  not,  it  is  likely,  the  design  of  the 
compilers.  The  blundering  authors,  in  all  probabihty,  expressed 
a  sense  directly  contrary  to  their  intention. 

The  Elviran  ^nod  seems,  in  every  respect,  to  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly silly.  The  sage  prelacy,  in  the  thirty-fourth  canon, 
forbid  the  lighting  of  wax-candles  in  ^rave-yards  during  the 
day,  lest  the  souls  of  the  saints  should  be  disquieted.^  The 
light  or  the  smell  of  the  tapers  mi^ht  have  frightened  the  unfor- 
tunate ghosts  which  hovered  over  the  tombs.  The  body  of  men, 
who  could,  in  solemn  council,  enact  such  a  law,  must  have  been 
beneath  contempt. 

The  council  of  Elvira,  as  it  was  despicable,  was  also  partial, 
anc]^  difiered,  in  this  respect,  from  the  bull  of  Siricius  which  was 
general.  The  Elviran  canon,  at  most,  was  national  and  con* 
fined  to  Spain.  The  pontificsd  edict  was  general  and  extended 
to  Christendom,  or,  at  least,  to  the  Latin  communion.  The 
Elviran  enactment  was  evaded  by  the  Spanish  clerg}^  and  unra- 
tified by  any  pope  or  council.  The  papal  decision  was  enforced 
with  rigour,  and  confirmed  by  the  sanctions  of  Innocent,  Leo, 
and  Gregory,  as  well  as  by  the  councils  of  Carthage,  Orleans, 
Tours,  Toledo,  Aix  la  Chapelle,  Wbrms,  and  Mentz,  in  Africa, 
France,  Spain,  and  Germany. 

The  law  ran  counter  to  the  tide  of  human  nature,  and  to  the 
stream  of  human  affection.  The  clergy,  in  many  instances, 
resisted  the  mandate ;  and  the  exaction  of  obedience,  in  conse- 
quence, became  a  difTcult  task.  A  variety  of  plans  was  inven- 
ted to  evade  or  violate  its  severity.  One  variety  of  evasion 
consisted  in  Domesticism.  A  second  party  engaged  in  open 
or  concealed  concubinage.  Many  displayed  a  thud  variety, 
and  in  bold  violation  of  unjust  and  unscriptural  canons,  married, 
and  lived,  not  indeed  in  abstinence  but  in  chastity,  with  their 
lawful  wives. 

Many  of  the  clergy  had  recourse  in  this  extremity,  to  domes- 
ticism. This  consisted  in  keeping  female  inmates  in  their  dwellt 
ings.  These  were  women  devoted  in  profession,  though  not 
by  vow,  to  virginity.  Their  ostensible  duty  was  to  superintend 
the  domestic  concerns  of  the  house.  The  clergy  enjoyed  their 
society ;  while  these  maidens,  in  return,  shared  the  clergy's 
bed  and  board.  Cyprian,  Jerome,  and  Chrysostom  have 
depicted  the  cohabitation  of  these  holy  domestics  with  a  bold 
but  faithful  pencil.  Cyprian  mentions,  in  language  of  strong 
condemnation,  their  domestic  familiarity  by  day,  and  their 
occupation  of  the  same  bed  during  the  night.  Jerome  imitates 
the  description  of  Cyprian ;  but  gives  more  poignancy  to  his 

*  Inqnietaadi  Mmotomm  •piritni  non  iimt.    Bin.  1.  23S. 
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«tyb  and  reli^o'to  his  oolours.  These  holj  men  and  WDmaa, 
d  the  saint's  statement  may  be  crediiedi  occupied  the  saias 
house^  the  same  chamber,  and  the  same  *  n^htly  couch.''  An 
ecclesiastic  would  admit  one  of  these  fair  saints  to  the  partici> 
pation  of  his  bed  ;  but  under  solemn  declarations  of  the  strictest 
chastity*  These  hallowed  friends  slept  in  each  olber^s  armst 
and  their  heads  rested  on  the  same  {^1k)W«  Their  society  and 
affections*  however,  were  quite  spiritual  and  platonic,  and 
purified  from  all  the  grosser  elements  which  sdmetiaies  attend 
on  ordinary  mortals. 

Jerome,  however,  had,  notwithstanding  dieir  pretensions,  no 
very  hieh  idea  of  their  purity.  These  virgins  professed  to  seek 
spiritual  consolation ;  but,  in  reality,  pursued  something  which 
toe  saint,  as  usual,  expresses  in  very  <M)arse  language,  mat  will 
scarcely  bear  a  litereu  translation*  Their  spiritual  consolation, 
in  Jerome's  account,  had  some  relation  to  tiie  flesh*  The  ex- 
pansion of  the  women's  waists  and  the  cry  of  infants,  which,  it 
seems,  were  phenomena  that  sometimes  attended  this  kind  q£ 
Platonism,  provoked  the  hosdlity  of  the  monk  of  Palestine,  who, 
in  consequence,  cbaracterixed  the  whole  system  as  a  pestilence. 
Some  of  these  sentimental  Platonics  endeavoured  to  conceal 
their  frailty  by  a  free  use  of  medical  applications.* 

The  conduct  of  the  clerey  also  awakened  Jerome's  holy 
indignation.  These  aiifected  the  sacred  office  for  the  gratifica* 
tion  of  licentiousness  in  the  company  of  women.  Their  w^bole 
attention  was  engaged  on  dress  and  perfumerv.  Their  fingers 
shone  with  rings,  their  hair  was  frizzled  by  the  curling  tongs, 
and  they  walked  on  tip-toe  lest  the  damp  should  suuy  tl^ir 
feet.' 

Chrysostom  also  gives  an  animated  description  of  the  society 
of  these  spiritualized  pansons  and  dames.  He  pourtrays,  in 
growing  kmgoage,  '  their  smiles,  their  laughs,  their  free  conver- 
sation, their  soft  words,  their  communications  at  table  during 
the  day,  their  supping  together  at  night  and  other  things  im- 
proper to  name.'^    Chryaostom,  vf^k  man!  suspected  the 

'  Eftdem  cbtno,  tmo  cabioalo,  nepe  imo  tenentor  et  lectelo.  Jercvm  ad  Bast  4. 
Sd.    CypriMi  ad  Pom. 

*  Qnaenint  alieaoram  apiritoale  aolatiam  at  ilomi  habeant  camale  cominercium. 
Tumor  uteri  et  iufismtam  prodiderit  vagitui.  Unde  in  ecclesias  Agepatanun  pestii 
fnCfoiit  f    K<imtidlde  dbortii  irenena  ttMitatitar.    Jarovi  ad  EaslacK  4. 92,  S3. 

^  Fresbtt«aatiim  et  diaconatom  aabiuBt,  nt  muUerei  Ucentias  videaat  ^Onaii 
his  cura  ae  vestibuB  si  bene  oleant.  Crines  calamestri  yestigio  rotaDtor.  Digitt  d« 
orniuln  radiants  et  me  plantaa  humidSor  Tia  aspeiifat,  vix  i£priiinmt  samma  veMi 
Ign^    Jerom,  4. 40. 

uca  f/fi/tarot  «at  ra  oixoi^  a  /afit  Xiynv  »tfo^  jtoOloy.    Chrj-natom,  De  Btt 
1.  231. 


chMtiity  of  a  ^nraatoo  youth,  Itving  in  t^is  toamier  *w^  a  kind 
girl*  Bat  the  saint,  k  appears,  had  another  reason  for  his  su»* 
picions*  He  had  seen  a  oocistaot  ruooiag  of  midwivee  to  the 
abodes  of  these  virgins.  The  dcivio^  of  these  beldams 
aiarmed  his  fears*  The  saints  in  his  simplicity,  doubted  whether 
ihese  ladies  of  the  abstetric  ait  would  gallop  so  fiut  without 
.uigent  business.' 

A  second  varie^  of  erasioD  or  Tiolation  of  these  canons, 
consisted  in  •conciiiuDage.  This  was  a  native  result  of  the 
annatural  regulations  against  wedlock.  The  accounts»  on  this 
subject,  transmitted  by  the  historians  of  these  times*  are  appallr 
ine.  Profligacy,  says  Giaanoo,  prevailed  among  the  clergy, 
WDo  practi^  all  kinds  of  lewdness.  Ralherios,  bishop  of 
Verona,  represents  the  clergy  as  guihy  of  bigamy,  drunken^ 
aess,  and  fornicatioo*  His  representation  of  priestly  inconti* 
nence  is  expressed  with  strong  sarcasm  and  emphatical  diction. 
The  Italian  priesthood,  in  particular,  fbmentea  their  ftassioDs 
by  excess  of  food  and  wine.  These  aggravated  their  con- 
stitational  licentiousness  by  hixury  in  eating  and  drinking.^ 

Atto's  language,  on  this  topic,  is  eqaailv  striking.     He  re- 

I^iesents  some  of  the  clergy  as  sold  in  suoh  a  degree  to  their 
usts,  that  they  kept  €dthy  harlots  in  their  houses.  These,  in  a 
public  manner,  lived,  bedded,  and  boarded  with  their  conse- 
crat€>d  paramours.  Fascinated  with  their  wanton  allurements, 
the  abandoned  clergy  conferred  on  the  partners  of  their  guilt, 
the  superintendence  of  their  family  asid  all  their  domestic 
concerns.  These  courtezans,  during  the  liv«s  of  their  cam- 
pan  tons  in  iniquity,  managed  their  households:  and,  at  their 
€bath,  inherited  their  property.  The  ecclesiastical  alms  and 
revenues,  in  this  manner,  descended  to  the  accomplices  of  vile 
prostitution.'  The  hirelings  of  pollution  ^ere  adorned,  the 
church  wasted,  and  the  poor  oppressed  by  men  who  professed 
to  be  the  patrons  of  purity,  toe  guardians  of  truth,  aad  the 
protectors  of  the  wretched  and  the  needy. 

Damian  represents  the  guilty  mistress  as  confessing  to  the 
guilty  priest.*  This  presented  anodier  absurdity  and  an  ag- 
gravauon  of  the  crime.  The  formality  of  confessing  wliat  the 
&ther  confessor  knew,  and  receiving  forgiveness  from  a  partner 
in  sin,  was  an  insult  on  common  sense,  and  presented  one  of 
the  many  ridiculous  scenes  which  have  been  ^xhiUted  on  tba 

1  Giaimon,  V.  6.    Daehatr,  1.  354.    Bray.  2. 2ea 

'  Quod  dicere  pudet.  Qaidem  m  tantnm  libidini  mancipantur,  at  obicoenw 
taeretriculas  mXB  aimxil  in  domo  ■ecnin  faftbhare,  ono  cibom  aamere,  ac  pnbliee 
piaffere  permittant  Unde  meratriooa  oratntir,  ^tcleaha  TMtamor,  pasfMroa  In- 
bnlantur.    Atto,  Bp.  Dacheiy,  1.  439. 

*  Lea  coapabiea  ae  eoniaBient  A  learn  ootnplicea,  qui  aa  knr  knotaat  point  da 
peniteacea  ooayenablea.    Damian  In  Bray.  S.  35S.    ^Kanson,  X  f  L 
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theatre  of  tbe  world.  Confession  and  absolution  in  this  way 
were,  after  all,  very  convenient.  Tbe  fair  penitent  had  not  fkr 
to  go  for  pardon,  nor  for  an  opportunity  of  repeating  the  faulty 
which  might  qualify  her  for  another  course  of  confession  and 
remission.  Her  spiritual  father  could  spare  her  blushes ;  and 
his  memory  could  supply  any  deficiency  of  recollection  in  tbe 
enumeratbn  of  her  sins.    A  minute  recapitulation  of  time, 

?lace,  and  Qther  circumstantial  trifles  would  be  unnecessary, 
^he  rehearsal  of  the  delicious  sin  mi^ht,  to  both,  be  very 
amusing.  The  sacrament  of  confession,  in  this  manner,  wouldf, 
by  recalling  the  transaction  to  mind,  become  very  edifying,  and 
afford  a  renewal  of  the  enjoyment.  This  mode  of  remission 
was  attended  with  another  advantage,  which  was  a  great  im- 
provement on  the  old  plan.  The  confessor,  in  the  penance 
which  he  prescribed  on  these  occasions,  exemplified  the  virtues 
of  compassion  and  charity.  Christian  commiseration  and 
sympathy  took  place  of  rigour  and  strictness.  The  holv  father 
indeed  could  not  be  severe  on  so  dear  a  friend  ;  and  the  lady 
could  not  refuse  to  be  kind  again  to  such  an  indulgent  father. 
Damian,  however,  in  his  want  of  charity  and  liberality,  saw 
the  transaction  in  a  different  light ;  and  complained  in  bitterness 
of  this  laxity  of  discipline,  ana  the  insult  on  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction and  on  rational  piety. 

This  adultery  and  fornication  of  the  clergy  degenerated,  in 
many  instances,  into  incest  and  other  abominations  of  the  grossest 
kind.  Some  priests,  according  to  the  council  of  Mentz  in  888, 
•  had  sons  by  their  own  sisters.'*  The  council  of  Nicea  and 
some  other  of  a  later  date,  through  fear  of  scandal,  deprived 
the  clergy  of  all  female  company,  except  a  mother,  a  sister,  or 
an  aunt,  who,  it  was  reckoned,  was  beyond  all  suspicion.  But 
the  means  intended  for  prevention  were  the  occasion  of  more 
accumulated  scandal  and  more  heinous  criminality.  The 
interdiction  was  the  introduction  to  incestuous  and  unnatural 
prostitution.  The  council  of  Mentz,  therefore,  in  its  tenth  canon, 
as  well  as  other  cotemporary  and  latet  synods,  had  to  forbid 
the  clergy  the  society  of  even  their  nearest  female  relations. 

A  third  variety  for  the  evasion,  or  rather  for  the  infraction  of 
these  canonical  interdictions,  was  clandestiiie  or  avowed  matri- 
mony. Some  of  the  priests  though  they  could  ill  afford  it, 
wished  to  keep  a  conscience.  These*  of  conrse,  would  shudder 
at  the  commission  of  fornication  or  adultery,  and  had  recourse 
therefore  to  the  honourable  institution  of  heaven  for  tbe  preven- 
tion of  such  pollution.  These,  intrenched  behind  the  authority 
of  God,  withstood  the  commandments  of  men.     The  number  of 

^  Qaidam  Meerdotnm  cam  propriiB  toraribui  conomnbentei,  filios  ez  eii  geneiw 
— kt    Bin.  7. 137.    Labb.  11.  SS6. 
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these  continued  to  increase  in  opposition  to  the  decretals  of 
popes,  the  canons  of  cooncfls,  and  the  prepossessions  of  the 
people.  The  frequent  repetitions  of  these  prohibitions  showed 
their  inefficacy,  and  clerical  obstinacy.  The  interdictory 
councils  were  all  provincial ;  many  of  them  contemptible :  and 
ecclesiastics  continued  to  marry  in  despite  of  their  regulations. 
The  priesthood,  in  general,  at  the  accession  of  Gregory  the 
Seventh,  in  defiance  of  obsolete  laws,  lived  in  a  state  of  mat' 
'  rimony.* 

Such  was  the  state  of  clerical  matrimony,  at  the  accession  of 
Hildebrand,  or  Gregory  the  Seventh,  to  the  popedom  in  1074. 
The  reign  of  this  hierarch  commenced  a  new  era  in  the  annals 
of  sacerdotal  celibacy.  Gregory  enforced  celibacy  with  a  high 
band  among  the  Latin  ecclesiastics  ;  and  was  supported  in  the 
undertaking  by  many  of  the  lerity.  The  attempt,  however, 
was  long  opposed  by  the  priesthood :  and  its  success  termin- 
ated in  the  general  concubmage  and  debauchery  of  the  western 
clergy. 

Gregory  succeeded,  to  a  great  extent,  in  the  suppressbn  of 
priestly  marriage.  Several  of  his  predecessors  had  made  a 
similar  attempt,  but  in  vain.  Stephen,  Nicholas,  and  Alexan- 
der had  laboured  for  this  purpose,  and  failed.  But  Gregory 
proceeded  in  this,  as  in  every  other  design,  with  superior  abil- 
ity and  resolution ;  and  his  eflForts  were  crowned  in  the  end 
with  wonderful  success.  He  summoned  a  council  and  issued 
canons,  separating  the  married  clergy  from  their  partners,  and 
forbidding  the  ordination  of  any  who  would  not  vow  perpetual 
continence.  He  prohibited  the  laity  from  hearing  mass,  when 
celebrated  by  a  married  priest.*  These  enactments  he  enforced 
with  his  usual  obstinacy  and  with  his  usual  success. 

The  laity,  in  general,  seem  to  have  seconded  the  efibrts  of  the 
pontiffi  These,  in  many  instances,  refused  the  administration 
of  baptism  and  the  communion  from  the  married  clerG;y.  Lay- 
men administered  baptism :  and  often  trampled  the  bread  and 
spilled  the  wine  which  had  been  consecrated  for  sacramental 
use  by  married  clergymen.* 

The  clergy  opposed  the  pontiff  with  all  their  might.  These, 
Paris  relates,  characterized  priestly  celibacy  and  continence  as 
an  innovation  and  a  rash  judgment  contrary  to  the  sentence  of 
the  holy  fathers.  One,  says  the  English  historian,  contended  for 
equity  and  the  other  against  it ;  while  the  consequence  was  scan^ 
dal  and  division  in  the  church ;  so  that  no  greater  schism  was 

•  Epiph.  H.  59.    Jerom.  adv^.  Vig.    Thorn.  I.  48.     I  Corin.  VII.  2. 

>  Bin  7.  473.    Bray.  2.  888.  418.     Labb.  12.  547.    Da  Pin.  2.  244. 

'  Infuntes  baptizant.  Corpus  Domiui  a  presbyteriti  nxoratia  confecratnm  p^i* 
bus  saepe  concalcant.  et  sangninem  Domini  volantarie  frequenter  in  temun  effim- 
dut    M.  Faris,  S.    Bin.  7.  2S8. 
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produced  bj  anjr  hcresjF*  Lambert  and  other  luatoriana  kavt^ 
trassmitted  siniiiar  accounts.  The  clergy^  sajs  the  annalist, 
raged  and  catted  €rfegory  the  pati«a  of  heresy,  and  the  abettor 
of  a  mad  system^  who  by  violence  woald  compel  men  to  live  like 
angels,  stop  the  couvse  of  nature,  and  give  tne  slackened  reins 
to  all  pollutioo.     The  clergy  alao,  in  retaliation,  aocosed  the 

Sintiff  of  incest  with  Matilda,  countess  of  Mantua,  who,  say 
ariu5  and  Caron,  was  a  women  of  eittraordinary  superstition, 
and  greater  effrontery  than  became  her  sex.* 

Binular  dissensions,  on  this  question^  took  place  in  1075  at 
the  council  of  Erford  in  Germany.  The  archbishop  of  Mentz, 
prompted  by  the  pontiff,  required  the  assemUed  clergy  either  to 
abandon  their  wives  or  the  ministry  of  the  altar.  The  ecclesi- 
astics, who  sat  round  the  archbishop,  chose  neither  alternative. 
They  first  confounded  their  diocesan  with  words,  which  again 
were  soon  followed  by  blows  as  the  more  eflBk:ient  arguooent* 
The  archbishop,  in  the  end,  was  samaltrealed  that  he  despaired 
of  his  life,  and  wisely  resolved  to  consign  the  enforcement  (^ 
celibacy  to  his  holiness.* 

But  lesistance  to  Gregory  was*  vain*  He  prelected  the  sub* 
jugation  of  Christeadom,and  executed  his  [^n  with  matchless 
resolution  and  success^  He  employed  all  means,  foul  and  hk^ 
and  wielded  in  turn»  canons,,  deer^^als,  threats,  violence,  arms, 
fraud,  flattery,  anathemas,  and  excomrauoicaiioift*  Pretended 
miracles  too  were  made  the  agents  of  his  axnbilion.  These,  ia 
an  age  of  ignorance  and  barbarism,  when  forgery  and  nonsense 
passed  for  truth  and  reason,  possessed,  in  the  hand  of  supexati* 
tion,  irresistible  power  and  efficacy.  His  infolKbility's  ^  lying 
wonders,'  ridienlous  in  themselves,  were  irrefragable,  when  ad- 
dressed to  an  unlettered  and  auii^evstitioiis  populace.  The  clergy 
had  to  yield  to  the  pontiff,  and  reason  to  tyranny. 

Such  was  the  rigour  of  ecclesiastieal  laws  in  the  popish  ceoir 
munion  against  sacerdotal  natrimony..  B«bt  this  communioq, 
which  was  so  severe  against  wedlodL  in  the  clergy,  was,  in  a 
veiy  extraordinaiy  degree,  indulsentto  concubinage  both  in  the 
clergy  and  laity.  Any  person,  clergyman  or  layman,  accofdiog 
to  the  councU  of  Toledo  in  its  seventeenth  canon,  who  has  not 
a  wifo  but  a  concubine,  is  not  to  be  repelled  from  the  commo- 

1  Novo  exemplo,  et  ut  mnltis  yisnui  ett,  contn  vnctbram  patnun  sententiam. 
Hf.  Paris,  S.  Buiy.  S.  431.  Infremuit  tota  fiietlo  dericonim  homineiD  phiia 
haereticHin  et  veaaoi  dogma^B  esio  clainitaM.  fbrnicationi  et  iiamaiiditiei  men* 
laxaret.  Lambert,  Ann.  1074.  Labb.  12.  547.  Fontificem  de  incesto  cam  ea 
amore  infamara  ntm  veriti  foerint.  Spon.  H)74«  III.  IV.  BAulier  insignia  sopand- 
tioDts  et  majoria  aodaoiae  qnam  sexum  naliabreos  dooeret    Caron,  142. 

*  Exwgentas  qui  nndique  aasidebant  clericir  ita  com  verbis  confundebanti  iH 
manibos  aebaocbabantar,  at  ae  vita.comite  e  sjnodo  dicossnnun  ddfieiarai.  Baa 
7.  281.    Lamb.  Ann.  1075.    Bray.  2.  43S.    Labb^  la.  MS* 
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nion,  if  be  be  content  wttb  one.^  The  holy  bishops,  indeed,  in 
their  wisdom,  wonld  not  allow  two  women  to  one  man.  But 
any  Christian,  according  to  the  prelacy  of  Spain,  might,  at 
pleaaure,  keep  either  a  wife  or  a  mistress.  This,  no  doubt, 
was  very  liberal  and  obliging  in  the  saeied  synod*  Bait  bia 
holiness  pope  Leo  was  not  to  be  outdone  by  the  episcopacy,  in 
complaisance  and  liberality.  His  iniallibiMty,  the  vicar*general 
of  dod,  confirmed,  in  the  kindest  manner  and  with  the  utmost 
courtesy,  the  council  of  Toledo  and  the  act  of  the  Spanish 
prelacy.* 

The  Toledan  canon  and  its  pontifical  confirmation  were 
equally  wicked  and  ridiculoas.  The  wickedness  of  the  enact- 
ment appears  in  its  contrariety  to  the  law  of  Ood,  and  indeed, 
in  general,  to  the  code  of  all  civilized  nations.  Its  ridiculousnesa> 
is  also  apparent.  The  permission  eatends  to  every  person,  or, 
according  to  one  edition  of  the  sacred  canon,  to  the  faithful, 
comprising  all  Christians.  The  expression,  Giannon  has  ob- 
served, comprehended,  at  one  time,  the  clergy  as  well  as  the 
laity.*  A  man,  at  will,  might  keep  a  women  of  either  character, 
and  he  might  therefore  show  his  taste  in  this  freedom  of  variety. 
But  the  holy  legislators  would  not  allow  two  women  to  one 
man.  Two,  the  Spanish  fathers  thought,  would  be  a  super-* 
abundance  of  this  species  of  live  stock.  But  the  Christian, 
whose  humour  inclined  him  to  an  unmarried  rather  than  to  a 
married  mistress,  might  gratify  his  taste,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
continue  one  of  the  mithful  and  be  admitted  to  the  communion* 
Such  was  the  hopefal  decision  of  a  Spanish  council  and  a 
Roman  pontiff:  but,  ridiculous  as  it  is,  this  is  not  all.  Tho 
enactment  of  the  council  and  the  pope  has  been  inserted  in  the 
Romish  body  of  the  Canon  Law  edited  by  Gratian  and  Pithou. 
Gratian's  compilation  indeed  was  a  private  production,  unau«' 
thenticated  by  any  pope.  But  Pithou  published  by  the  com- 
mand of  Gregory  tne  Thirteenth,  and  his  work  contains  tbei 
acknowledged  Canon  Law  of  the  Romish  church.  His  editbs 
IS  accredited  by  pontifical  authority,  and  recognized  through 
popish  Christendom.^  Fomiealion  therefore  is  sanctioned  by  • 
Spanish  council,  a  Roman  pontiff,  and  the  canon  law. 

FomicatioQ,  in  this  manner^waa,^in  theclei^,  not  only  tote* 
rated  but  also  preferred  to  malricRooy.  Many  of  the  popish 
casuists,  such  as*  Costerus,  Pighius,  Hosius,  Campeggio,  and 
those  reported  by  Agrippa,  raised  whoredom  above  wedlock  in 
!^  Hierarchy.     Costerus  admits  that  a  clergyman  sins,  if  he 

>  Chmtiftno  habere  licitniD  e«t  iinani  taatoiD  ant  tucoroiD,  ant  oeite  loco  vaxmm 
cononblnam.  Phfaoo,  47.  Bin.  1.  739,  740.  QtM».  1.  44^  Qiannon,  ▼.  5. 
Dacheiy,  1.  538.    OaniaM,  S.  111. 

*'OonfinDfttQm  vidotor  autfaoiitate  Leonis  Papao.    Bin.  1.  797. 

»aisaiioii,XI.7.  4Dkt.34e.4.    PHfaoi^  «^ 
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oommit  fornication ;  but  more  heinously  if  he  many.  Concubi- 
nage, the  Jesuit  grants,  is  dnful;  but  less  i^ravated,  he 
maintains,  than  marriage*  Costerus  was  followed  by  Pighius 
and  Hosius.  Campeggio  proceeded  to  still  greater  extrava^ 
gancy.  He  represented  a  priest  who  became  a  husband,  as 
committing  a  more  grevious  transgression  than  if  he  should  keep 
many  domestic  harlots.^  An  ecclesiastic,  rather  than  marry, 
should,  according  to  this  precious  divine,  keep  a  seraglio.  The 
cardinal  gives  an  odd  reason  for  his  theory.  The  clergymaii, 
he  affirms,  who  perpetrates  whoredom,  acts  from  a  persuasioc\ 
of  its  rectitude  or  lec^ality ;  while  the  other  knows  and  ac- 
knowledges his  criminality.  The  priesthood,  therefore,  in 
Campeggio's  statement,  are  convinced  of  the  propriety  of 
fornication. 

Agrippa  draws  a  similar  character  of  the  legislators,  who 
enacted  the  laws  of  celibacy  and  who,  according  to  this  author, 
would  rather  have  clergymen  fornicators  in  infamy  than  husbands 
in  honesty.  This,  in  this  sixteenth  century,  was  a  frightful 
fact,  of  which  the  Emperor  Maximilian  and  other  German 
princes  complained,  and  which  with  good  reason  they  denomi- 
nated a  glaring  absurdity.  The  clergy  who  married  were  dis- 
missed from  the  exercise  of  the  sacred  functions ;  while  the  sa- 
cerdotal fornicators,  who  violated  the  laws  of  God  and  man, 
were  allowed  to  retain  the  holy  ministry.*  Sacerdotal  concu- 
binage, accordingly,  prior  to  the  reformation,  was  the  comnaon 
usage,  and  less  offensive  in  the  eyes  of  the  papacy  and  the 
populace  than  clerical  matrimony.  The  ecclesiastics  of  the 
papal  communion,  indeed,  since  the  days  of  Luther  and  Calvin, 
are,  in  appearance  at  least  and  in  most  nations,  become  more 
circumspect,  and  aim  at  a  character  of  decency.  This  is  one 
glorious  effect  of  the  reformation. 

The  popish  doctors,  in  this  way,  not  only  indulge  priestly 
fornicators,  but  also,  to  encourage  business,  honour  their  part- 
ners in  trade.  These  useful  allies  of  the  priesthood  are, 
according  to  Pope  Paul  the  Third  and  all  the  Romish  doctors, 
oomprehendeil  in  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  These  privi- 
leged patrons  of  prostitution  belong  to  the  sacred  hierarchy, 
and  enjoy  the  right  of  exemption  from  secular  legislation  and 
authonty.    Charles  the  Second  of  Anjou,  aocordingly,  ordained 

>  Oravivs  peceat,  ri  oontrahat  natrimotiiam.    Cost  e.  IS 

Quod  sacerdotoa  fiant  mariti,  multo  ease  gravioa  peccatQm  qoan  a  pfairimat 
domi  meretricea  alant    Nam  illoB  habere  persoaBum  qaaai  recte  mcknt,  hosautem 
•eire  et  peccatmn  agnoaoere«    Oamp^gio,  in  Sleidan,  96. 
.  *  Malnerant  illi  legialatorea  aacerdotai  soas  cum  infamia  habere  eoncabiiun, 
qnam  cum  honesta  fama  uxores.    Agrippa  in  Bay  la,  1.  111. 

Absardum  eue  taceidotei  coi^ugatos  renovere,  aoortatorea  vero  qui  contra 
Icgam  diviaam  et  hamanam  timul  peccant,  delinquentea  pati    1  haaa,  2.  417. 
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that  these  pottoted  oompanioas  of  t^  chtgj  should  not,  Uke 
the  hkyi  forfeit  the  fourth  of  their  possessions.^  The  base 
fornicatress,  in  this  manner,  enjoj^ed,  in  the  perpetration  of 
filthiness  and  in  the  bosom  of  an  mfallible  churohi  the  exemp- 
tions and  immunity  of  ibe  ecclesiastical  hierarchy* 

All  this,  however^  is  not  the  end^  of  the  comedy,  or  rather 
tragedy.  The  Roman  pontiff  and  the  Roman  clergy  have,  on 
many  occasions,  proceeded  to  deeper  enormity  ana  authorized 
adultery  or  bigamy.  Bossuet  has  accused  Luther,  Melanctbon, 
Bucer,  Adam,  Lening,  Winfert,  and  Melanther  of  encoura^ng 
bigamy  in  the  Landgrave  Philip;  and  has,  in  the  imputation, 
been  followed  by  Varillas  and  Arnold.  Luther  and  Melanc- 
tbon erred  in  their  instructions. to  Philip.  But  the  directions 
of  the  reformers  have,  in  this  instance,  been  misstated  and 
exaggerated  by  the  Bishop  of  Meaux*  Perceivinff  the  obsti* 
oacy  of  the  Landgrave,  sevdn  Theologians,  who  bad  patronized 
the  reformation,  represented  bigamy  as  less  heinous  than 
'  adultery;  and  advised,  in  this  case,  the  closest  secrecy.  Ams- 
dorf  and  Justus,  however,  as  well  as  all  the  other  reformers, 
deprecated  even  this  advice  or  connivance.'  And  Luther 
learned  this  theology  in  the  school  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  and 
clergy.  A  few  specimens  may  be  selected  out  of  many  for 
iilustraUon. 

Gregory  the  Second,  in  all  his  infallibility,  authorized  bigamy, 
which,  in  the  perish  system,  is  tantamoii^nt  to  adultery.  Boni- 
lace,  the  celebrated  Apostle  of  Germany,  had,  in  726,  inquired 
of  bis  holiness,  whether  men,  whose  wives  were  not  dead,  but 
iiicapacitated  by  infirmity,  might  again  marry.  His  infalli* 
bility *s  reply  is  worthy  of  perpetual  memory.  He  recommended 
continence  indeed  to  such  as  possessed"  the  gift.  But  those 
unendowed  witti  continence,  which  i^  a  great  attainment,  might, 
according  to  the  Viceroy  of  heaven,  again  marry.  This  is  a 
precious  sample  of  pontifical  casuistry*  His  infallibility  re- 
solved the  difficulty  by  sanctioning  biffamy  and  adultery. 
Epiphanius,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  had  taught  the  same 
inconsistency  as  Gregory:  and  the  Roman  pontiff  followed  the 
footsteps  of  the  Grecian  saint.  Bellarmine,  in  this  case^  is,, 
contrary  to  his  avowed  system,  constrained  to  gr^t  the  igno- 
fance  and  error  of  Gregory.' 

^  Au  sentiment  do  tons  les  Docteon  lea  concobines  mftmei  des  pretres  resortii- 
•oient  aa  jagemeut  da  fox^cclesiagtique.  ?aol.  1.  133.  Non  seolement  let  ecde- 
ftitMiqiiet  etoient  exem^  de  la  jorwliotum  aecolUre,  mais  encore  lean  famUlea, 
et  meme  lean  concubines,  aa  sentiinent  de  toos  les  Docteon.  Bray.  4.  49a 
Oianoon,  X.  $.  1. 

«  Bomet,  VI.    Seckendorf,  dr«. 

3  Nam  quod  proposoisti,  quod  si  molier  infimntate  correptanoBTaliierit  debituz. 
idroreddere,  quidejasfadatjngalisf  Bonam  asset  si  aio  permaaeret,  at  absti- 
uantim  vacaret.    Sed  quia  hoc  magnoram  est,  ille  qvi  ie  lK»ft  potent  contiiMKt, 
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His  holiness,  oo  doubc^  wat  very  accmnmodatiB^  Qb 
deserves  the  thanks  of  all  bosbandsy  whose  partners  are  dis- 
abled by  debility*  He  was  so  Uberai  as  to  allow  tbe  maa  to 
judse  when  the  woman,  to  whom  ke  is  iiianied«  is»  through 
weakness,  unfit  ibr  action*  Allt  therefore,  according  to  his 
mfalHbility*s  system,  may  take  a  second  campanioD  when  they 
think  proper.  Gregory's  doctrine,  however^  xb  now  rank  hete- 
rodoxy in  the  Romish  communion.  The  coitncil  of  Trent,  io 
its  twenty-fourth  session,  dechired  against  the  vicar-general  of 
God.  The  sacred  synod,  without  any  ceremoayt  limnched  its 
anathemas  against  Oresoiy  and  his  nestilantial  heresy;  and 
sent  the  vicegerent  of  heaven,  eight  biiadred  years  after  fatt 
death,  to  the  abodes  of  the  lost. 

The  Roman  pontiflPs  case  was  far  more  aggravated  than  tbs 
German  reformer's.  The  Lutheran  pastor's  opinion  related  to 
only  one  person :  and  its  author  had  no  more  authority  than  any 
other  individual.  Tbe  former  referred  to  man^:  and  was  de- 
livered by  the  vicar-general  of  God,  the  head  of  the  diurch, 
and  the  teacher  of  all  Christians.  Gregorjr's  decretal  was 
couched  in  general  terms,  and  may,  in  its  wide  extension,  com- 
prehend all  men.  Many  have  invested  its  andior  with  the 
attribute  of  bfaliibility$  though  the  Council  of  Trent,  in  fino 
style,  and  in  the  exercise  of  its  inerrabili^,  tossed  an  anathema 
at  his  devoted  head. 

This  pontiflPs  theoiy  was,  in  763,  adopted  by  the  council  of 
Vermena  or  Verbery%  Pepn  the  French  king,  with  the 
French  prelacy,  was  present  in  this  assembly,  which,  say 
Daniel  and  Veuv,  mve  a  morud  blow  to  the  indissolubility  of 
the  matrimonial  chain.^  The  Gallkan  cletgy  allowed  die 
privilege  of  repudiation  and  subsequent  wedh^  to  the  person 
who  should  many  a  slave,  who,  before  the  nuptial  ceremonyt 
had  pretended  to  be  fiee«  The  sacred  synod  granted  the 
same  liberty  to  the  man,  whose  wife  should  conspire  against 
his  life  or  refuse  to  accompany  htm  to  a  disiant  country :  and 
to  the  women  whose  husband  should  defile  her  sister  or  mother, 
or  should,  through  aversion  or  impotency,  tieglect  herself.  Such 
were  the  decisions  of  a  popish  synod.  These,  unlike  the  Lu- 
theran instt^dons  to  the  Hessia»  Landgrave,  extended  not 
merely  to  one  but  to  many.  The  Sassoti  reformer,  diough  he 
Qrred,  was,  as  even  the  partial  Bishop  of  Meaux  might  have 
seen,  &r  less  guilty  than  a  Roman  pondflf  and  a  Romish  council. 

Charlemagne,  with  the  contemporary  Roman  pontiff  and 

anbat  magtt.    Greg.  11.    Bp.  13.    Labb.  S.    17S.     Eiu.  5*  454.    PoatifiiiMn  «s 
igiMtwitia  bpioniMMy  «t  Imo  iooo  Tidetnr  Grgcoriw  leciMe.    BaU.  IV.  12. 

*  Oof  dotniMit  do  gnndas  attmatet  A  rindiflNtabiliti  da  mariaoe.    Daaielt  8. 1 L 
Vtay,],8Sr.    Ub&.a.40S.    OotalLSS. 
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French  olergy,  exemplified  the  theory  of  pope  Qtegpry  and  the 
Vermerian  couaciL  The  French  sovereign  divorced  HimSU 
trad,  the  daughter  of  a  French  ncbleman,  and  married  Bertha* 
a  princess  of  Lombardy^  This  match,  pope  Stephen  fearedi 
would  ally  the  French  and  Lon^ards  against  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff. He  plied  eveiy  means  therefore,  reason,  invective,  menaoe, 
and  flattery,  to  prevent  the  unbn.  His  letter  to  Charles  and 
Carloman  on  the  occasion  is  one  of  the  most  senseless,  silly, 
ridiculous,  and  disgusting  Daonuments  of  antiquity.  His  infallt* 
bility  warned  the  emperor  of  the  pestilential  blandishments  of 
woman,  which  had  expelled  man  from  paradise,  and  entailed 
death  on  the  human  family.  He  eulogized  the  grandeur  and 
celebrity  of  the  Franks^  who  would  be  polluted  by  an  alliance 
with  tKe  contemptible,  leprous,  and  stinkino  Lombsirds ;  a 
nation  without  faith  or  re%ioo.  He  mentioned  the  indissolu- 
bility of  marriage,  and  denounced  the  intended  union  as  a 
diabolical  confederacy*  Charles  a^d  Carloman  be  adjured 
against  the  pending  n^otiations  by  the  living  God,  the  day  of 
judgment,  and  the  sacred  body  of  Peter  the  prince  of  the 
apostles*  Any  who  should  disregard  his  a(^uration,  he  ana* 
thematized  by  apostolical  authority,  banished  uom  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  and  consigned  to  the  devil  to  bum  in  overling 
fire.* 

The  kinff  of  Lombardy,  however,  soon  padfied  his  holiness* 
He  restored  some  places,  which  he  had  taken  from  the  ecclesias- 
tical states,  and  this  sop  soon  quieted  the  pontifical  Cerberus. 
He  discontinued  his  opposition  i  and  talked  no  more  of  the 
allurements  of  women,  the  exBNCH  of  die  Lombards,  the  indis- 
solubility of  marriage,  or  the  thunders  of  excommunication. 
Charles  was  united,  in  peace,  to  the  princess  of  Lombardy.' 

Bertha,  however,  like  Hinultrud,  was  soon  divorced,  to  make 
way  for  Hildegard,  a  Suevian  princess.  Bertha,  through  infir^ 
mity,  was  unfit  for  having  children^  This  debility,  the  French 
cl^gy,  like  Oisegory,  reckoned  a  sufficient  reason  for  repudir 
atioa.  Her  impotency,  in  the  ingenuous  sod  honest  interpre- 
tation of  the  Gallican  clercy,  was  equivalent  to  deacbu* 
Bertha,  a  year  after  her  nupdals,  was  seat  to  Lombardy,  and 
Hildegard,  as  queen,  placed  on  the  throne.  The  repudiation, 
bowever»  of  both  Bertha  and  HimUtrud,  in  the:  present  popish 

1  A  regno  Dei  tlieBora,  atqae  cfom  tiabelo  ttUtnfe  iooeBfiif  oen^rmnidtta 
depatatum.    Bteph.  ad  Carol.    Labb.  12.  481.    Velly.  1.  387. 

b  leor  repreaente  cette  alliance  comme  1'  oavrage  da  Demon,  et  lea  Lombards 
<iamxBo  me  nalaon  mepdadble,  peidSdc^  iofectft^  <de  ladepre.    Verto^  69. 

'  On  oontenta  poor  adoacar  aon  chagrin  de  lai  &ire  reatitaer  qaelg[aefl  pkem» 
Vellj.  1.  389.  Le  n'est  plus  mi  perfide,  mi  leprenx.    Vertot,  71. 

*  Ber&a  eaaet  clinica  et  ad  propagandam  prolen  inhabiliii,  ideoqne  Jodicie  epis- 
coporam,  earn  relictam  ab  iUo  eaae  velat  mortoam.  Forro  reddita  eaaet  ex  nofbo 
penitoa  impotena  ad  concabitmai.  Spon.  771.  in,  Velly.  1.  389«  MoeerV  8. 390» 
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system,  was  invalid ;  and  the  French  king,  like  the  Germat 
landgrave,  had,  at  one  time,  not  merely  two  but  three  wives. 
Baronius,  nevertheless,  calls  Hildegard  a  princess  of  exemplary 
piety.  The  French  episcopacy  sanctioned  the  divorce  and 
consequent  marriage,  while  Adrian,  the  contemporary  pontiff, 
the  universal  bishc^,  whose  duty  it  was  to  enforce  the  obser- 
vance of  the  canons  through  Christendom,  expressed  not, 
during  the  whole  transaction,  a  single  hint  of  disapprobation. 
The  French  monarch,  unlike  the  Hessian  prince,  was,  after  his 
death,  canonized  by  pope  Pascal ;  and  many  worshipped  the 
imperial  saint. 

Fope  Celestine,  in  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  defined 
heresy  to  be  a  reason  for  the  dissolution  of  marriage,  as  Greg- 
ory and  the  French  clergy  had  admitted  the  plea  of  debility. 
The  person,  according  to  this  pontiff,  whose  partner  in  life  - 
becomes  guilty  of  heterodoxy,  may,  on  account  of  this  error  in 
faith,  choose  another.*  Philip,  could  he  have  proved  the 
Landgravine  a  heretic,  would  have  had  pontifical  authority  to 
transfer  his  hand  and  affections  to  an  orthodox  companion. 
Celestine's  definition,  however,  is  now,  according  to  the  councQ 
of  Trent,  in  its  twenty-fourth  session,  a  pestilent  heresy. 
.    Innocent  the  Fourth  sanctioned  bigamy,  without  even  the 

Elea  of  heresy.  Alphonsus  of  Portugal,  about  1243,  divorced 
is  queen,  and  espoused  the  princess  Beatrix,  The  repudiation 
and  nuptials  were  authorized  by  a  bull  of  his  holiness.'  The 
Roman  pontiff,  remarks  Charenton,  Mariana's  translator,  with 
amusing  simplicity,  permitted  such  transactions  at  that  time, 
with  much  greater  facility  than  he  would  at  the  present  day. 

The  popish  clergy,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
though  superintended  by  the  Roman  pontiff,  the  universal  pastor, 
permitted  bigamy  in  Livonia.  A  man,  says  Henry,  canon  of 
Worms,  was,  in  the  Livonian  dominions,  allowed  to  have  two 
living  wives,  and  a  woman  a  plurality  of  husbands.*  The 
bishop  of  Meaux,  had  it  agreed  with  his  taste,  might  have 
discovered  exemplifications  of  bigamy  in  his  own  communion 
without  having  recourse  to  the  Reformation. 

Alexander,  following  the  footsteps  of  his  predecessors,  issued 
•bulls  of  repudiation  and  dispensation  of  marriage  to  Ladislas 
And  Philip.  Ladislas,  king  of  Hungary,  divorced  Beatrix  of 
.  Anagon  and  married  Anne  of  Foix.     The  separation  fiom  the 


^  Oelestiniu  definivit  per  herenm  ita  matrimonlnm  iolvi,  nt  liceftt  ei  alind  con- 
jufiiun  inire,  oujoB  prior  oonjax  in  hceredmi  lapsiu  sit.  Alphon.  1.  4.  Walsh.  S3. 
Bell.  1.  777. 

*  n  obtint  enfin  on  decret  da  Pape  am  declara  son  manage  nnl.    Marian.  3  29. 

*  In  Livonia,  yir  doas  nzorea  TiTas  nabeat  et  moHer  plores  maritoa.  Hen.  m 
Len&n.  1.  59. 
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one  and  the  union  with  the  other  were,  accordmg  to  Mariana, 
by  the  express  authority  of  his  holiness.^ 

Alexander  was  as  kind  to  Lewis  as  he  had  been  to  Ladislas. 
Lewis,  the  French  king,  disliked  queen  Jeanne,  who,  it  seems, 
was  crooked,  infirm,  barren,  and  deformed.  He  resolved, 
therefore,  on  a  separation,  which,  Daniel  remarks,  was  rather  a 
violent  remedy.  His  majesty,  accordingly,  divorced  Jeanne, 
and  espoused  Ann.  His  infallibility,  in  the  most  obliging  man- 
ner, granted  a  bull  df  dismission  and  a  dispensation  for  the 
desired  union.  His  holiness,  however,  did  not,  on  this  occa- 
sion, work  for  nothing.  Thirty  thousand  ducats ;  the  title  and 
duchy  of  Valentino,  with  a  revenue  of  twenty  thousand  pounds ; 
the  princess  Charlotta,  sister  to  the  gueen  of  Navarre;  all 
these,  with  a  few  other  trifles,  which  Philip  gave  to  Alexander's 
hopeful  son  Borgia,  were  the  reward  of  iniquity.  The  money 
and  the  dukedom,  Daniel  admits,  fiicilitated  the  dissolution  of 
marriage.  Guicciardini,  with  more  candour,  represents  these 
considerations  as  the  sole  means  of  attainment.  Lewis,  not- 
withstanding, was,  observes  Moreri,  called  the  just  and  the 
father  of  his  people;  and  has  been  characterized  as  religious, 
chaste,  liberal,  and  the  friend  of  letters.' 

The  laxity  of  Romanism  on  the  one  hand,  and  its  privations 
on  the  other,  introduced  shocking  impurity  into  its  communion. 
The  interdiction  of  marriage,  and  the  connivance  at  concubinage 
in  the  priesthood,  became  the  polluted  fountains  of  multiplied 
abominations,  which  inundated  the  popedom  and  swelled  the 
annals  of  ecclesiastical  history.  The  clergy  forsook  the  sanc- 
tuary of  wedlock  for  the  sty  of  fomicatipn  and  adultery.  Gre- 
gory's enactments,  according  to  Aventinus,  afforded  signal 
gratification  to  the  wandering  votary  of  sensuality,  who,  in  the 
^stlessness  of  unsettled  libertinism,  relinquished  one  woman 
for  the  sake  of  an  hundred.  But  men,  who  were  actuated  by 
conscience  or  a  sense  of  propriety,  regarded  the  innovation  as 
a  pestilential  heresy  which  arose  to  trouble  Christendom.  The 
clergy,  who  resisted  Gregory's  enactments  against  marriage, 
declared  that  the  tendency  of  such  interdictions  was  to  open  tne 
flood-gates  of  filthiness,  and  give  the  slackened  reins  to  forni- 
cation and  defilement.  Agrippa,  in  more  modem  days,  draws 
a  similar  picture,  and  represents  whoredom  as  the  necessary 
effect  of  prohibiting  honourable  marriage.  Polydorus,  agreeing 
with  Agnppa  and  Gregory's  clergy,  depicts  celibacy  as  calcu- 
lated to  aishonour  the  priesthood,  injure  religion,  and  grieve 
all  good  men.  Matrimony,  he  remarks,  is  far  more  useful  to 
the  Christian  commonwealth.* 

'  Le  Pape  confirma  par  xm  bref  ozprea  le  divorce  de  LaAidas.    Marian.  5.  29P 

•  Dan.  7.  10.    Gaicia.  IH.    Bray.  4.  306.    Moreri,  5.  246. 

>  kwmtiu.  V.    lAbb.  18. 647.    Broj.  2.  431.    Bayle.  1.  JXL    Folyd.  V«  4.    . 
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These  obderrations  have  been  verified  by  saoerdothl  prdii- 
gacy  in  popish  Christendom  ;  as  will  appear  from  the  frightful 
relations  of  Bernard,  Agrippa,  Henry,  Clemangis,  and  Meze- 
ray,  Bernard,  the  saint  of  Clairvaux,  in  the  twelfth  century 
admitted  and  lamented  the  impropriety  of  the  prelacy  and 
priesthood,  *  who  committed,  in  secret,  such  acts  of  turpitude 
as  would  be  shameful  to  express/' 

Agrippa  accuses  the  prelacy  of  taxing  the  inferior  clergy  for 
liberty  to  violate  the  laws  of  chastity.  A  bishop,  on  one  occa-* 
sion,  boasted  of  having  in  his  diocese  eleven  thousand  priests, 
who  severally  paid  their  superior,  every  year,  a  guinea  for  leave 
to  keep  concubines.*  Licenses  of  this  kind  indeed  were  com- 
mon in  many  of  the  European  kingdoms.  Ck>mpelled  by  the 
enormity  of  the  evil,  the  council  of  Bas^l^  at  length,  in  its 
twentieth  session,  issued  a  canon  interdicting  such  abomina- 
tions, on  pain  of  excommunication  and  the  eternal  malediction 
of  God.* 

Heniy,  a  Viennan  professor  of  theology  and  vice-chancellor 
of  the  Parisian  university,  draws,  in  tne  fifteenth  century,  a 
similar  portrait.  His  description,  copied  by  Lenfiint,  extends 
to  the  popej  the  cardinals,  the  bishops,  the  priests,  and  the 
monks.  He  depicted  the  ignorance,  pride,  simony,  and  licen- 
tiousness of  the  pontiff,  the  cardinals,  and  the  prelacy.  The 
Eriests,  in  his  sketch,  practised  fornication,  and  tne  monks  wal- 
>wed  in  debauchery.  Cathedrals  became  dens  of  thieves, 
while  monasteries  were  erected  in  taverns  and  places  of 
prostitution.  The  dissipation  of  the  clergy,  in  Henry's  estima- 
tion, caused  the  corruption  of  Christendom  and  the  obduracy 
of  infidels.^ 

demands  reckoned  the  adultery,  impurity,  and  obscenity  of 
the  clergy  beyond  all  description.  These  fi:^equented  the  stews 
and  taverns,  and  spent  their  whole  time  in  eating,  drinking, 
revelling,  gamiiig,  and  dancing.  Surfeited  and  drunk,  these 
sacerdotal  sensualists  foUghf,  shotrted,  roared,  rioted,  and  blas- 
phemed God  and  the  saints  ;  and  passed  shortly  after  from  the 
embrace  of  the  harlot  to  the  altar  of  (Jod.  'the  canons,  like 
the  priests,  were  ignorant  and  drunken.  Clemangis,  through 
shame,  drew  the  curtain  over  the  abominations  th^^t  the  nuns 

^  Epiico^  et  iaeerdotes  ikcitmt  quae  non  eoareiiniit.  Qats  aaim  in  occidto 
finnt  lib  epueopiB  tnrpe  eft  dioero.    Bernard  In  Oon.    Bhem.  17SS. 

'  Legimiu  gloriatam  in  conTivio  qnendnm  episcopum  habere  ae  ondecem  miUia 
aacerdotam  concnbinariornm,  qui  in  ainguloa  arnxM  iHi  auream  pendant.  Agrippti, 
in  Boyle,  1.  UL 

*  Nonnalli  Jarisdictionem  eccleaiasticnm  habentea,  pacnniarios  qaBOStna  ooocuba- 
nariia  percipere  non  erabeacnnt,  patientea  eos  in  ana  Ibeditate  aoraeacere.  ^rabb, 
9.  833.     Daeheiy,  1.  757.    Bnija,  4.  UI. 

^  L4  il  troaye  dea  prdtrea  concnbinairea,  lei  dea  moinea  debanches,  dea  monas' 
tantavlgaaenGabwetaetliefiaLdeproatitotkm.    HmtymheAku^    Piaa,  1.  59. 
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practised  in  their  convents,  which  he  called  brothels  of  licen- 
tbnsness.     To  veil  a  woman  was  in  that  age  to  proadtnte  her*' 

Mezeray's  portrait  of  clerical  profligacy » prior  to  the  leformar 
tion,  is  similar  to  those  of  Bemard,  Agrippa»  Henry,  and  Ck> 
mangis.  The  ecclesiastics,  in  the  statement  of  the  Frendi 
historian,  were  nesurly  all  fomicafiors  and  drunkaxds.  The 
clergy  held  their  offices  in  tav^ems,  and  spent  their  oioney  itt 
debauchery.' 

These  general  details  may  be  corroborated  by  a  particular 
retrospect  of  priesdy  incontinence,  before  the  rise  of  Piotesb- 
antism,  in  Englana,  Spain,  Germany,  Switzerland,  France, 
Italy,  and  Peru.  The  accounts  are  furnished,  in  abundanoe, 
by  the  contemporary  Popish  historians  and  coancils. 

England,  as  appears  trom  the  relations  of  Gildas,  FordoBi 
and  Paris,  drunk  de(^  of  the  abominadons  flowing  from  sacer- 
dotal celibacy.  Gildas^  in  the  sixth  centuty,  represents  the 
English  priesthood  as  a  confratemibT  of  the  filthiest  fornicators. 
The  British  pastors,  according  to  the  historian's  account,  were 
the  patrons  of  folly  :  and  walk)wed»  like  swine,  in  the  sinks  of 
lewdness  and  gluttony.  These  men,  who  should  have  beer 
examples  of  holiness,  were  characterized  by <  drunkenness  and 
impudicity.* 

Fordun  has  copied  the  description  of  Edgar  the  English 
sovereign,  from  Ailred  of  RievaL  This  is  similar  to  the  outline  of 
Gildas.  The  British  monarch,  in  the  tenth  century,  assembled 
the  British  clergy  :  and  in  a  speech  addressed  to  the  full  con- 
vocation, drew  the  frightful  portrait.  These  chttrcbinen,  his 
Majesty  told  them  to  their  face,  weite  lascivious  in  dress,  inso- 
lent in  manner,  and  fihhy  in  conTersatioo.  The  time  of  these 
heralds  of  the  gospel  was  devoted  to  revels,  inebriation,  d^ 
bauchery,  and  abomination*  Their  abodes  were  the  haunts  gf 
harlots,  and  the  scenes  of  the  play,  the  dance,  and  the  song, 
which,  in  noisy  dissipation,  were  prolonged  till  tftidoighl  or  tHl 
morning.^ 

1  Tttivioet  et  caaponaki  ledali  frequent,  «t  ^olndo^  eempgn— mini  pmeitaBde, 
Cffinita^do,  tempera  tota  contomant.  Gnqmlati  rero  et  inebriati  pnoiaot,  clamaat, 
tumaltuantar,  nomen  Dei  et  sanctonun  aaoram  polhitiitimia  labuft  ezeeranturi 
tic<^ae  tandem  compoiiti  ez  meretricum  luaniin  complezibua  ad  diviBEUii  altMe 
remmit.    ClemaD.  SA.    Lenbn.  1.  7a 

Far  pudeor,  il  aime  mienx  tirer  le  ridean  sor  lee  abominations  que  se  comiqeU 
tent  dans  lenn  eonyenti,  quHi  appelle  dee  bordela  de  Venae.  A^JoitfAiiil  vofler 
one  fiUe  c'eet  la  proatitaer.    Bmy.  3.  610,  611. 

>  He  tenoient  leore  bureaux  dana  eabaveta.  Oa  roftdt  qaHb  eooMiaiaieiii  «n  da- 
banchee  one  partie  de  Tar^^ent  Paeteore  preeqo*  tone  eoneobflnina,  limgiji, 
osnriert.    Mezenr^',  4.  490. 

>  Saeerdotea  habet  Britannia,  eed  inrfpiestee^  pvoprii  plentodinem  veiltdf  qw^' 
rentee,  et  enae  hbidinee  Totie  onajboe  iaeplar*  eotnantear  pninnrw  aora  toIo- 
tantee,  Oleriei  impadici,  biUn^ee,  ebrii.    Gildae,  Bp.  28.  88. 

*  In  veste  laecma,  ineolentia  in  cesta,  in  Telrbit  tnrpittfdo.  Deflnimt  in  qohk 
eeeationiboe  et  ebrietatibne,  in  enbilibae  et  hapodkirtie,  nt  Jam  domna  alariaoniin 
pateotar  proatibttla  meretricam.    Fordnn,  o.  30.    Bmy.  2.  219. 
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Paris,  in  the  eleventh  century  at  the  accession  of  6re0>ry 
the  Seventh,  gives  a  report  similar  to  those  of  GUdas  and  For^ 
ilnn.  He  represents  a  few  as  ohservers  of  continence.  But  he 
characterizes  the  majority,  as  adding  incontinence  to  perjury 
and  multiplied  adultery.^ 

Spain  was  as  defiled  as  England.  This  is  testified  by  many 
iristorians,  and,  among  others,  by  Alvarus  and  the  councils  of 
Valladolid  and  Toledo.  One  fact,  noticed  by  Alvarus,  a 
Spanish  author  on  this  subject,  conveys  a  striking  idea  of  the 
Spanish  nation  and  priesthood.  The  sons  of  the  Spanish  clergy, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  were  in  number 
nearly  equal  to  those  of  the  laity.'  The  ecclesiastics  and  their 
mistresses,  it  seems,  were  sufficiehtly  prolific.  The  clergy,  in 
all  likelihood,  were  as  successful  in  the  production  of  natural 
progeny  as  of  spiritual  ofl&pring.  These  priests  would  rise 
ttom  the  hariot's  embrace,  and  proceed,  without  delay  or  even 
confession,  to  the  altar  of  God. 

The  testimony  of  the  council  of  Valladolid,  in  its  seventh 
canon  in  1822,  is  to  the  same  purpose.  The  clergy,  prodigal 
of  character  and  salvation,  led,  according  to  this  assembly,  lives 
tyf  enormity  and  profligacy  m  public  concubinage.  The  canon  ^ 
of  Valladolid  was  renewed  in  1473,  in  the  councR  of  Toledo* 
This  synod  represented  the  clergy  as  living  in  the  filthiest 
atrocity,  which  rendered  them  contemptible  to  the  people. 
Some  of  the  priests,  guilty  of  fbmicadon,  teared  not  to  touch  the 
body  of  the  Lord  with  polluted  hands.' 

*  The  measureless  intemperance  of  the  Spanish  clergy  appears 
in  the  history  of  sacerdotal  and  monkish  squoitation  m  that 
kingdom.  These  solicitors  were  Spanish  monks  and  priests, 
who,  abusing  the  privacy  of  sacramental  confession,  tempted 
women,  married  and  unmarried,  to  a  violation  of  chastity,  and, 
in  the  language  of  pope  Gregory,  'administered  poison  instead 
of  medicine.'^  This  kind  of  solicitation  became  so  prevaloit 
as  to  demand  pontifical  interposition.  Its  notoriety,  accordingly 
challen&ed  the  interference  of  Pius,  Clement,  Gregory,  Alexan* 
der,  and  Benedict,  who  issued  their  bulls  against  .this  kind  of 

*  seduction. 

The  publication  of  the  papal  enactments  showed  the  extent 
•€»f  the,  evil.    The  execution  of  the  Roman  mandates  was  con- 

^  Paneii  c<mtinen1itai  obacrvwrtibmiy  mnhiB  incontanoatiam  peijnrio  maltipliciaif 
.«hilterio  emnnlttitibi]*.    Pant.  S. 

*  On  Toit  pretqae  antant  d'enfana  de  clerca  one  de  laiqaea.    Ha  ae  levant  d'aa 
frea  de  lean  eoncabinea  poor  aOer  &  Faatel.    »raj»  3.  30B.    AJvar.  IL  27. 

*  Olerieonm  nomraUi  mmasnm  pcodi^  et  nintu,  in  concnbinata  publico  Titam 
dneont  enormitor  diaaolotam.    Labb.  15.  S47.    Chriati  coipoa^  aacerdoa  pollutia 

*  manibna  tractare  non  fwmidat.    Labb.  19.  3S9.  •  Bin.  S.  957. 

'  « Pro  medicine,  Tenennm  parrignnt.  Dei»  3.412,413,  et  6.  292,  293.  Boll. 
Cher.  3.  432 


Signed  to  the  inquisitorsi  who  summoned  the  attepdanceyat  the 
fady  office,  of  all  that  could  inform  against  the  guilty.  The 
terror  of  the  inquisition  commanded  obedience.  Maids  and 
matrons  of  the  nobility  and  peasantry,  of  every  rank  and  situa- 
tion, crowded  to  the  inauisition.  Modesty  and  shame  induced 
many  to  go  veiled.  The  alarm  awakened  jealousy  in  the  mind 
of  many  husbands.  The  &ir  informers  in  Seville  alone  were, 
according  to  Gionsalvus  and  Lorente,  so  numerous,  that  all  the 
inquisitors  and  twenty  notaries  were  insufficient  in  thirty  days, 
to  take  their  depositions.  Thirty  additional  days  had,  three 
several  tunes,  to  be  appointed  for  the  reception  of  informations* 
But  the  multitude  of  criminals,  the  jealousy  of  husbands,  and 
the  odium  which  the  discovery  threw  on  auricular  confession 
and  the  popish  priesthood,  caused  the  sacred  tribunal  to  quash 
the  prosecution,  and  to  consign  the  depositions  to  oblivion.^ 

The  German  clergy  were  as  debauched  as  those  of  Spain  or 
England.  Their  overflowing  and  unrestricted  licentiousness 
appears  with  transparent  evidence  in  the  unsuspicious  testimony 
ot  German  councils,  princes,  emperors,  and  clergy. 

A  German  council,  in  1225,  accused  the  priesthood  of  un- 
chastity,  voluptuousness,  and  obscenity.  Some,  addicted  to 
filthy  enjoyments,  lived  in  open  and  avowed  concubinage.  Some 
of  the  clergy  as  well  as  the  laity  committed  incest  with  the  holy 
nuns,  and  '  wallowing  in  sensuality,  plunged,  with  slackened 
reins,  into  the  lake  of  misery  and  mud  of  filthiness.'^ 

The  council  of  Cologne,  in  1636,  characterized  the  monas* 
teries,  which  bad  formerly  been  the  schools  of  virtue  and  the 
hospitals  of  the  poor,  as  the  taverns  of  soldiers  and  ravagers* 
The  nunneries^  according  to  the  same  authority,  had,  to  say  no 
worse,  become  the  alleged  scenes  of  incontinency.  Another 
council  of  Cologne,  in  1649,  convicted  the  clergy  of  concubin- 
age and  the  monks  of  whoredom*  The  sacred  synod  then 
prescribed  a  course  of  penance  to  the  holy  fornicators,  <  to  mortify 
the  petulance  of  the  flesh.*' 

Albert  Duke  of  Bavaria,  in  1562,  by  Augustine  his  ambassa- 
dor, depicted  in  glowing  colours  before  the  council  of  iTrent,  th^ 
licentiousness  of  the  German  priesthood.  The  contagion  of 
heresy,  the  ambassador  said,  had,  on  account  of  sacerdotal  pro- 
fligacy, pervaded  the  people  of  Bavaria  even  to  the  nobility* 
A  recital  of  clerical  criminality  would  wound  the  ear  of  chastity. 

^Gonsal.  185.    Lorent.  355.    Limborch,  111.  17. 

*Nonnulli  elerict  lambos  sum  cingnlo  coati]ieiitia,jat  aeeipmiaiyixm  pnaoingmit. 
Bin.  8.  834,  82^5.  ObscoBiiis  yolaptatibufl  inhiantet,  concabmaB  vsqiio  ad  hmc  tem- 
pon  pabUee  tennenmt.  Qaidam  relazatu  Tolaptaitimi  hAbemt  in  laomn  ndintUB 
et  in  latum  feciB  se  immergoot.    Labb.  18.  1095.  1098. 

*In  diyeraoria  militam  et  raptomm.  In  aoapaotaa  de  inewniaaalte  danoa  ane 
oommatata.    Labb.  19.  1380, 1384.  .     . 
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Debauchery  had  covered  the  ecdidsiasdca  wkh  infitoiy.  An 
hundred  priests,  so  general  was  the  contagicKi,  oould  hardly 
master  three  or  four  who  obeyed  the  injanctioDS  of  chastity*^ 
The  French  applauded  the  ambassador's  speech.  The  ooancil 
also,  by  its  ptx>moter,  joined  in  the  Frmich  eulogy,  and  styled 
the  Duke  of  Bavaria  the  bulwark  of  the  popedom* 

The  emjperor  Ferdinand,  though  without  success,  applied  to 
the  Pope  m  1564,  for  a  repeal  of  the  laws  against  sacerdotal 
matrimony.  Maximilian  also,  with  many  of  the  German 
princes,  importuned  Pius  the  fourth  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
reason,  urged  by  the  emperor  was  the  profligacy  of  the  priest- 
hood. His  majesty  declared  that  amoi^  many  of  the  clergy, 
scarcely  one  could  be  found  who  lived  in  chastity.  All,  with 
hardly  an  exception,  were  public  fornicators,  to  the  gieatest 
danger  of  souls  and  scandal  of  the  people.^  A  repeal  of  clerical 
celibacy  Maximilian  stated,  would  gratify  the  populace  of 
Bavaria,  Bohemia,  Silesia,  Moravia,  Austria,  Carinthia,  Camiola, 
and  Hungary.  AU  these  vast  regions  would  have  rejoiced  in 
the  restoration  of  marricige  among  the  clergy. 

The  emperor's  application  was  supported  by  the  popish  priest-- 
hood  of  Germany.  These,  in  maintenance  of  tneir  petition, 
alleged  various  reasons.  The  frailty  of  man ;  the  difficulty  of 
abstinence ;  the  strength  of  die  passion  that  prompts  to  mar- 
riage ;  the  permission  of  clerical  wedlock  by  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  under  the  Jewish  and  Christian  dispensations ;  its 
use  with  few  exceptions,  by  the  Apostles ;  the  mstructions  of 
Dionysius  to  Pinytus ;  the  decision  of  the  Niceoe  council  sug- 
gested by  Paphnutius  ;  the  usaoe  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins  in 
the  East  and  West  till  the  popedom  of  Oalixtus ;  all  these  ail- 
ments, the  Grerman  ecclesiastios  urged  for  the  lawfulness  of 
sacerdotd  matrimony.  A  second  reason  the  Germans  deduced 
from  clerical  profligacy.  Fifty  pridsts,  these  churchmen  con- 
fessed, could  with  difficfuhy  afford  one,  who  was  not  a  notorious 
fornicator,  to  the  offence  of  the  people  aud  the  injury  of  piety.' 
Sacerdotal  logic  and  learning,  however,  vrere  unavafling,  when 
weighed  against  pontifical  policy  and  ecclesiastical  utility. 

Switzerland  was  the  scene  of  similar  profligacy.  One  fact 
win  sufficiently  mark  the  state  of  this  country.  The  Swiss,  prior 
to  the  Reformation,  compelled  every  priest  to  take  a  concubine 
of  his  own,  lest  he  should  attenolpt  the  chastity  of  virgms  or 

^  Ddht  il  ne  pooroit  noonter  les  crimei  Bans  bleBser  les  oreilles  cba»tee  de  bod 
aadiljoire.  Le  clerg6  a'atoit  renda  luAime  par  mm  impodioit4.  De  cent  pr^tras,  il 
^•n  trowoit  a  paiae  trafe  oa  qmtte  qui  a*<alrttiimimt  one  oonenbine.  Faol»  2. 
917.    D«  Pint  3«  551. 

•Vismteriaidtofvsiiireporiatery  qui  caotam  o«Blib«tam  praestat:  nam  omaaa 
ferepablicos  ease  scortatorei*    Thnan.  2.  417.     Bray.  4.  6S1.     Gabutius,  21. 

•wtftoqqaMjiniliaaOalbottqnaB,  i  pake  e'en  trouvoHiloo  qvinaiutaotoiremanl 
eoacabiDaua.    PaoL  2.  680.  681     Thuan.  XXXVI.  99. 
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matrons.  Scandaloas  indeed  most  have  been  the  iocontinenoe 
of  the  Swiss  clergy^  when  the  cantons  were  necessitated  to  use 
such  a  remedy  for  protecting  women  of  character. 

A  fact  of  a  similar  kind  is  mentioned  by  Clemangis.  The 
laity  tolerated  the  clergy  only  on  condition  of  their  keeping  con- 
cnbines.^  This  caution  was  suggested  by  the  mariiea  women, 
who,  protected  even  by  this  expedient,  were  not  -wholly  out^  of 
danger* 

The  French  clergy  were  as  debauched  as  those  of  En^^nd, 
Spain,  Germany,  and  Switzerland.  All  the  French  ecclesiastics 
according  to  Mezeray's  relaJion,  were  in  a  state  of  extreme  ir- 
regularity. The  majority  had  concubines.  Some  of  the  deacons 
entertained  four  or  five  of  these  female  companions.  The  nuns 
kept  neither  their  cloisters  nor  their  vows.* 

The  Italian  and  Roman  clergy  appear,  of  all  others,  to  have 
been  the  most  liceaitious*  This,  in  the  tenth  century,  was 
stated  in  emphatical  language  by  Ratherius  bishop  of  Verona. 
Arnolf,  who  was  an  excellent  preacher  of  righteousness,  says 
Platina,  was,  in  the  popedom  of  Honorius,  murdered  at  Rome 
by  the  agency  of  the  priestoood,  because  he  inveighed  against 
their  incontinence  and  sensuality.^ 

A  select  council  of  cardinals  and  bishops  assembled  by  Paul 
the  Third,  in  1538,  have  drawn  a  picture  of  the  Roman  courte- 
zans, and  the  attention  paid  them  by  the  Roman  clergy.  These 
courtezans  lived  in  splendid  palaces,  walked  or  rode  as  matrons 
through  the  cit^,  and  were  attended  at  noon^^ay  by  a  train  of 
the  clergy  and  the  nobility  the  friends  of  the  cardinals.'^  The 
Roman  priesthood,  in  this  manner,  xnade  a  public  exhibition  of 
their  filtniness  and  infiuny. 

The  Roman  pontiffs  were  often  as  filthy  as  their  clergy,  and 
exemplified  6very  species  of  licentiousness  and  pollution.  Some 
of  these  hierarchs  licensed  ste^s,  and  raised  a  tax  on  these  houses 
of  iniquity.  These  vicegerents  of  heaven  exacted  a  tribute  for 
the  permission  of  impurity.  The  pope*s  marshal,  in  many 
instances,  received  a  revenue  fix>m  the  Roman  courtezans ;  ana 
enriched  the  sacred  treasury  with  the  wagjes  of  prostitution. 

>  Un  anoien  edit  etoit  daODlb  par  fern  predecoMean  poor  obliger  tous  les  prdtres  k 
BYoir  lear  propre  oo]ioiibine,%tle8  mnpecher  par  U  d'attenter  la  padoor  de*  ooiuidtaa 
femmea.    Paol.  1.  32. 

>  Laici  non  aliter  yelintpreabytemm  tolerare,iiki  concnbiilam  habeat  Cleman. 
De  Pra6fQl.  16S.    Bavle^  3.  ISM. 

*Toat  le  clerg6  Mad  dana  ttl  azti^me  dereglemant.  Ia  plnspart  ^roientdea 
concubineB.  U  se  trouToH  des  diacrea  md  •«  eiitrotenoient  josqa'a  qaatre  oa 
cinqae.  Lea  MUgknaea  nfobaaivaieBt  ai  Xem  datura  ni  loon  voeox.  Meieraj, 
1.263. 

*  Dacbery,  1.  354.    Flalaiui  in  Hon.  2.    Bray.  2.  20S.    Da  Pm,  2. 165. 

*  In  bac  etiam  vtbe,  mdretricaii  at  matrooae  incadunt  par  arbem»  aeu  mnU  w 
tiiintar,  qaas  aasectantiir  de  media  die  nobilea  familiarea  cardinaliam  clericigiie« 
Habitant  etiam  in^gnea  aadea.    Orabb.  S.  823.'    Coia.  5.  547. 
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Some  of  thepontifis  converted  the  Roman  coart  into  a  scene  of 
pollution.  The  Lateran  palace,  which  had  been  a  sanctuary^ 
became  a  brothel.* 

A  John,  a  Boniface,  a  Bixtue,  an  Alexander,  a  Julius,  and  a 
Leo  were  notorious  for  adultery,  incest,  or  the  sin  of  Sodom* 
A  Roman  council  convicted  John  the  Twelfth  of  adultery  and 
incest.  .  His  holiness  committed  incest  with  two  sisters.  John 
the  Twelfth  was  imitated,  in  the  career  of  miscreancy,  by  John 
the  Twenty-third,  as  well  as  by  Boni&ce,  Sixtus,  Alexander, 
Julius,  and  Leo.* 

Gregory,  who  perfected  the  system  of  sacerdotal  celibacy, 
disobeyed  his  own  laws.  His  infallibility  excelled  in  the  theoiy 
of  chastity  rather  than  in  the  practice,  and  could  prescribe  to 
others  more  easily  than  to  himself.  He  was  openly  accused  of 
fornication,  adultery,  and  incest.  The. council  of  Mentz  took 
^  the  liberty  of  calling  his  holiness  a  fornicator.  Many,  both  of 
the  clergy  and  laity,  reckoned  the  Vicar-General  of  God  guilty 
of  incest  with  Matilda,  princess  of  Tuscany,  after  her  repudiation 
from  Godfrey  duke  of  Lorrain.  Binius  admits  the  notoriety  of 
the  report,  though,  without  an^good  reason,  he  denies  ijts  truth* 
Maimbourg,  in  modern  days,  acknowledges  Matilda*s  impru- 
dence in  her  devotion  to  Gregoiy,  who  styled  the  princess  his 
dear  daughter.* 

Priestly  profligacy  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  appeared  in 
America  as  well  as  on  the  European  continent.  The  debauch- 
ery of  the  Peruvian  priesthood  has  been  described  in  glowing 
colou  rs  by  Ulloa ;  ana  the  picture  is  frightful.  F  railty ,  remarks 
this  candid  author,  accompanies  man  in  every  nation  of  the 
earth  ;  but  seems,  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  to  have  debased 
the  monks  and  clergy  of  Peru,  who  surpass  every  other  class  in 
sensuality  and  libertinism.  The  men,  who,  in  this  country, 
should  be  examples  of  holiness,  have  degenerated  into  patterns 
of  impurity.  Concubinage  flourishes  and  fattens  among  these 
professors  of  abstinence.  Ulloa  mentions  many  instances  of  this 
enormity  in  the  Peruvian  ecclesiastics.  One  priest,  among  the 
rest,  celebrated  mass  in  patriarchal  style :  while  his  fifth  mis- 
tress was  seated  in  the  church.  He  was  assisted  at  the  altar  by 
one  son,  while  a  brood  of  his  spurious  ghildren  witnessed  the 
august  ceremony.* 

^  Son  Marechal  tiroit  im  tribnt  des  femmes  pro«titat6es.  Bray.  8.  374.  et  St.  244. 

Lsteraaense  palatitRn,  nnetDrani  qnondam  hoBpitiii]&,iumc  Mt  proitibalam  mere* 
•tricunu    Luitprand.  VI.    Lafob.  11.  881. 

*  Vidnam  Hainarii  et  Stephaaam  et  Annam  yidiuaii  onm  nepte  «iu^  aboraxn  ea«e 
Labb.  11.  881,  882.    Thuan.  1.  215.    Platma,  132. 

»  Pontifex  Mathildis  complexibnB  fartiviB  fireeretar.  Bin.  7. 309.  Lobb.  12. 238 
272.  Un  pen  moms  de  prudence  et  de  discretion,  qu'elle  nedevoiK  Maimbomis 
Decad.  244.    Bpon.  1074.  IV. 

*UUoa,449,503.    Qcttr.  Rer.  70.  830. 
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General  councils,  aa  well  as  Romish  pontiffs  and  popish 
priests,  outraged  the  laws,  not  indeed  of  celibacy,  but  ot  absti'- 
nence.  This  was  exemplified  in  the  universal  councils  of  Lyons, 
Constance,  and  Basil.  The  council  of  Lyons  demoralized  the 
city  in  which  it  was  convened.  Cardinal  Hago,  in  a  speech  to 
the  citizens  immediately  after  the  dissolution  of  the  sacxed  synod 
boasted  that  Lyons,  a;t  the  meeting  of  the  assembly,  contained 
two  or  three  stews ;  but  at  its  departure,  comprehended  only 
one  ;  which,  however,  extended  without  interruption  from  the 
eastern  to  the  western  gate.*  The  sacred  convention,  by  the 
perpetration  of  Ucentiousness,  converted  the  whole  city  into  one 
vast,  fermenting,  pestilential,  overflowing  sink  of  accumulated 
pollution.  The  holy  fathers,  it  appears,  were  men  of  business 
and  industry,  and  did  not  confine  their  valuable  labours  to  the 
study  of  musty  theology. 

The  general  council  of  Constance  imitated  the  incontinence 
practised  at  Lyons.  Seven  hundred  public  or  common  women 
followed  in  the  train  of  the  Constantian  fathers.  The  Viennan 
manuscript  augments  the  number  of  these  female  attendants, 
whom  it  calls  vagrant  strumpets,  to  fifteen  hundred.'  This  was 
a  reasonable  supply  for  the  thousand  learned  divines  that  com- 
posed the  infallible  assembly.  The  procuring  of  these  ladies, 
who,  no  doubt,  were  trained  to  their  profession,  showed  the 
sacred  synod's  provident  foresight  as  well  as  their  good  taste. 
Constance  might  not  have  afforded  a  conipetent  supply  ;  and, 
therefore,  the  thoughtful  theologians,  mindnil  of  their  own  com- 
fort, imported  a  few  hundreds  of  the  sex.  The  sacerdotal/orni- 
cators,  It  seems,  were  very  liberal  to  these  professional  ladies. 
One  courtezan,  it  is  said,  gained  eight  hundred  florins,  an  im- 
mense sum  in  those  days.*  She  was  treated  very  differently 
from  John  Huss.  The  reverend  debauchees  enriched  the  pros- 
titute and  burned  the  reformer.  These  fair  companions  evinced 
the  holy  men's  relish  for  spiritual  enjoyments,  and  refreshed  the 
infallible  doctors  at  nisht,  after  being  exhausted  during  the 
day,  by  making  speecnes  in  the  council  and  burning  the 
heretics  Huss  and  Jerome. 

The  general  council  of  Basil  taught  the  theory  of  filthiness, 
as  those  of  Lyons  and  Constance  had  displayed  the  practice 
Cariery,  the  champion  of  Catholicism  in  this  assembly  against 
Nicholas  the  Bohemian  heretic,  advocated  the  propriety  of  per- 
mitting brothels  in  a  city.     The  speculation,  the  hero  of  the  « 
faith  maintained  by   the  authority  of  the   sainted    Jerome, 

1  M.  Paris,  702. 

*  Mulieres  commnnM  qiuB  reperi  m  domilnis  DCO.    Labb.  16.  1436.    Brayt,  4. 
19.    Item  XVG  meretrices  ragabundae.    Labb.  16.  1435. 

*  Item  dicitor  quod  ana  meretrix  Incrata  eat  YIIIO  florenoe.    Labb.  16. 143S. 
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Anflriifltiiie,  Tbomasi  aod  Oregoiy •  Simple  ibmicatioo,  the  sage 
ana  precbuB  dtvine  discoTered,  does  not  disturb  the  coromon- 
weaub ;  and  cbe  populace,  addicted  to  voluptaousoess  and  plea- 
sure, axe  unwilling  to  abstain.  He  concluaed,  therefore,  by  die 
most  logical  deduction,  that  stews  aze  to  be  tolerated  in  a  city. 
This  theoiy  die  holy  &thers  beard  witn  silent  approbation*  The 
vile  atrocity  there&re  was  sanctioned  by  the  holy,  unerring^ 
apostolic,  Roman  counoiL^ 

<  Per  pimvJioQin  foraicatkiiem  mm,  tvliatar  poUda,  neo  plebimn  moltitadiiiem 
Innbas,  dekciis,  yolnpUtibQt  deditHB,  fiMile  wt  ilMdoere.  Labb.  17  980.  SSft. 
"       *      4.457. 
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Acacius,  signal  coimng-match  between  him  and  Felix,  331. 
Acceptants,  a  faction  of  t^e  Freaeh  clergy»  who  receiyed  the  Bull 

-Unigenitus,''375. 
Act  of  Faith,  what,  Ml. 
Adhelm,  Bp.  of  Sherboniy  TeoMdias  of,  (o  preserre  himself  coo' 

tinent,  538. 
Adrian  IV.  [Nicolas  Brekeqpere]  pope,  1154.    A  striking  example 

of  the  TieiSBitndes  of  human  life,  221^-his  actions,  ib.-— his  reply 

to  Henry  the  Second,  who  had  xeouested  his  permission  to  invade 

Ireland,  ib.r-^raa8fen  Ivekad  to  Henry,  2S2. 
Adulteiy,  or  b%amy,  permitted  to  the  laity,  563. 
^gidius,  his  aceouat  of  the  immorality  of  the  Romish  Church,  203. 
JSkirus,  partizan  of  Monophysitism,  substituted  lor  Proterioa  aa 

patriarch  of  Alexandria,  328,  banidied  to  OheiBon,  but  sestored, 

and  poisons  himself,  ft>. 
African  clerey,  enact  e^;ht  caneiis  against  Pelagianisaot,  359«*th0ir 

firmness  Uie  means  of  preyenting  the  Pelagian  theology  ftom 

becoming  the  faith  of  Chiistendom^  ib. 
Asobard,  Archbishop  of  Lyonsi^  xeeommeads  the  destruction  of . 

unages  rather  than  dwir  adoration,  486.     . 
Agricola  accompanies  Luther  to  the  eonfiBrance  at  Maxpip:g»  29. 
AUtvj  signification  of  the  term,  .502. 
AA)8Bi  (J.  F.)  see  Olemont  XL 
Albert,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  his  picture  of  the  lioendoiisness  of  the 

German  ]>iiesthood,  569. 
Albigensiamsm :  often  qajwstiy  aoeused  ok  Maaieheanism  and  Axiao- 

ism,  49^'VindioaSed  from  this  slander  1^  Morerir  ib. 
Albigensians :  a  branch  of  the  Waldeosians,  50— «atainted  with  the 

Manichean  or  Aiiaa  heresy,  flbL«-»oiilIiae  of  their  thedogy  contained 

in  a  Treatise  on  Antichrist  written  in  1120,  ib«*^how  confounded 

with  liie  Manieheans  and  Anaos,  51-^nttmberoC  equipped  against 

the  Crusaders,  fiS^^nnaisacre  of,  by  the  hofy  waorners,  257. 
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Alcala,  TTniTenity  of,  vouches  for  the  cadioUciflnni  &c.  of  MoUniflm. 

367, 
Alcoran,  see  Koran. 
Alexander,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  ascribes  consubstantiality  and 

equality  to  the  Son,  297 — is  opposed  by  Anus,  ib. — admonishes 

Arius,  but  finding  him  obstinate,  convenes  a  council  who  expel 

him  and  his  faction,  298. 
Alexander  V.  [Philarge]  pope  1409,  elected  by  the  Fxench  and 

Italian  cardinals,  90. 
Alexander  VI.  [Roderic  Borgia  or  Lenzuoli]  pope  1491,  surpasses 

all  his  predecessors  in  atrocity,  117-*die8  by  a  stratagem  which 

he  had  prepared  for  the  murder  of  his  friends,  118. 
Alexander    Vll.   pope   1599,   prescribes    a  formulary  respecting 

Jansenism,  372. 
Algerus,  reason  suggested  by,  for  the  manner  in  wikidi  the  Lord's 

body  is  administered  in  the  sacrament,  488. 
AUiaco,  Card,  his  description  of  the  moral  traits  of  the  14th  and 

15th  centuries,  203. 
Altieri,  Emilius,  see  Clement  X. 
Alva,  Duke  of,  causes  eighteen  thousand  persons  to  be  executed  m 

six  weeks  for  the  crime  of  Protestantism,  267. 
Amadous,  Duke  of  Savoy,  after  forty  years,  resigns  his  ducal 

administration  to  his  sons,  95 — ^retires  to  lus  villa  of  Ripaille,  ib— 

a  deputation  sent  to  him  conveying  the  triple  crown»  which  with 

reluctance  he  accepts,  ib. 
Ambrosius,  St.  recommends  suicide,  550. 
Ammianus,  his  description  of  the  -  affluence  and  ostentatioa  of  the 

Roman  pontiff,  213. 
Amurath,  Sultan,  defeats  Ladislaus,  king  of  Hungary,  who  had  been 

induced  by  Eugenius  IV.  to  break  his  treaty  with  him»  283** 

displays  a  copy  of  the  violated  treaty  in  the  front  of  the  battle,  ib. 
Anabaptism :   opposed  by  Luther  and  Calvin,  34-^ako  by  the  Swiss, 

French,  English,  and  Scottish  Reformers,  ib. 
Anacletus,  or  Cletus,  succeeds  Linus  in  the  Roman  episeopacy,  70— 

but  doubtful  whether  Anacletus  and  Cletus  were  iaentical  or 

distinct,  73. 
Anastasius,  excommunicated  for  heresy  by  Symmachns,  328. 
Angeloy  Cardinal,  declaration  of,  that  the  sacramental  wine,  if  wA' 

ministered  to  laymen,  is  poison  rather  than  medicine,  436. 
Anointing  the  sick,  scriptural  end  of«  460. 
Ante-Nicene  Fathers,  remarks  on,  47. 
Antiquity,   in   the   aostract,  no   criterion  of  tnttJi,  45— papal  SQ» 

premacy  unknown  to;  174. 
Antitrinitarians,  several  factions  of^  299. 
Antonius,  his  pictu^  of  die  sixteenth  ceaftary,  204. 
Apostles :  founded  and  organized  churches,  and  then  consigned 

their  superintendency  to  fixed  pastors,  70— word  '  apostles  *  inter> 

preted  by  some  theoJogriaos  to  signify  '  the  rock,'  162. 
Apostles'  Creed,  general  reception  of  in  Christendom^  47. 
Aquinas,  Thomas,  his  opinion  on  tranitobstantiatioBy  411— methods 

adopted  by  him,  to  preserve  himself  conttnent,  536. 
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Axbitrationi  proposed  as  a  means  for  the  extinction  of  the  schism  in 
the  papacy,  86. 

Arianism :  patronized  by  Liberius,  and  by  the  councils  of  Sirmium, 
Selttcia,  and  Ariminum,  34 — aibo  by  Zosimus  and  Honorius,  102 
^-"heresy  originated  in  Alexandria,  297 — ^its  prevalence,  308. 

Ariminum,  council  of,  its  meeting  and  proceedings,  305-6. 

Aristotelian  philosophy,  why  it  facilitated  the  reception  of  transub- 
stantiation,  405. 

Arius,  the  first  innorator  on  the  faith  of  antiquity,  whose  eiror 
obtained  extensive  circulation,  or  was  attended  witli  important 
consequences,  297 — masterly  portrait  of  him  by  Epiphanius,  ib.^- 
is  expelled  from  the  church  by  a  council  convened  hj  Alexander 
the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  and  goes  to  Palestine,  29%. 

Aries,  synod  of,  hostile  to  consubstantiality,  300. 

Armenians :  scattered  through  Armenia,  Uappadocia,  Cilicia,  Syria, 
Persia,  India,  Cyprus,  Poland,  Turkey,  Transylvania,  Hungary 
and  Russia,  62-— their  merchants  distinguished  for  industry,  fru- 
gality, activity,  and  opulence,  ib. — ^have  repelled  Mahometan  and 
Komish  superstition  beyond  all  the  Christians  in  Central  Asia,  63 
— their  faitn  a  transcript  of  biblical  purity,  ib. — invited  by  Abbas, 
the  Persian  monarch,  to  settle  in  his  dominions,  62. 

Arnold  (Ant.)  endeavors  to  prove  the  antiquity  of  transubstantiation, 
406— remai*k  on  this  attempt,  ib. 

Amolf,  a  preacher  at  Rome,  murdered  by  the  agency  of  the  priest- 
hood, because  he  inveighed  against  their  incontinence  and 
sensuality,  571. 

Ass,  absurd  Festival  of,  celebrated  at  Beauvais  in  Burgundy,  43. 

Assassination,  approbation  of,  by  Jerome,  and  Amorositis,  549-50. 

Astolf,  king  of  Lombardy,  forms  the  project  of  subduing  Italy,  214 
—defeated  by  Pepin,  and  compelled  to  fulfil  his  treaty  with 
Stephen  II.  iliL 

Athanasian  Creed :  its  general  reception  in  Christendom,  47. 

AthanasiuBj  supremacy  bestowed  on  him  by  Grregory  and  others^ 
174— compelled  to  appear  before  the  Tyrian  council,  299— vin- 
dicates his  innocence  and  exposes  the  injustice  of  the  council, 
ib. — ^is  rescued  by  the  soldiery  and  escapes,  "but  is  .excommuni- 
cated and  banished,  ib. 

Atheism,  displayed  in  the  lives  of  the  Roman  hierazchp  of  ^the 
middle  and  succeeding  ages,  108. 

Augsburg  or  Aueustan  Confession,  the  production  of  Melancthon, 
reviewed  by  Luther,  presented  in  1530  to  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,  26 — ^became  the  standard  of  Lutheranism  through 
Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  ib. 

Augustin,  St.  taught  the  doctrine  of  ^atuitous  predestination,  362 
— eeems  to  have  been  the  first  Christian  author,  who  entertained 
the  idea  of  purifying  the  soul  while  the  body  lay  in  the  tomb, 
517 — ^remarks  on  his  works,  517-18. 

**  Augustine,"  a  work  so  called,  published  by  Jansenius,  object  of,  369* 

Auto  da  Fe,  see  Faith,  post. 
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Averroes,  hii  opinum  ot  Chnatiaos,  421. 

Ayignon  i  removal  of  the  papal  coozt  from,  by  Gregorji  XL  8L 

B 

Bailly  (L.)  ascribefl  to  tbe  church  a  power  of  dlspenBing  m  TOWt 
and  oadis,  276. 

BaptiBm:  errors  on  the  subject  of,  101^-Talidity  of,  on  what  it 
depends  according  to  the,  Romish  system,  102— same  chauM 
ascribed  to  the  water  of,  as  to  the  bread  and  wine  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  403. 

Baptista :  his  portrait  of  die  Constantine  council,  199* 

Barbarossa,  Emperor,  compelled  to  officiate  as  equerry  to  Adrian 
IV.  221. 

Barsumas,  a  Syrian,  active  in  the  assassination  of  Flavian,  318. 

Banfaelenu  de  Prignano,  see  IJrban  VI. 

Bartholomew,  massacre  on  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  270 — not  con- 
fined to  Paris,  but  extended  in  general  through  the  French 
nation,  271 — ^medals  coined  to  perpetuate  its  memory^  272 — 
approved  by  the  pope  and  the  Roman  court,  ib. — Spain  rejoices 
in  the  trasedy,  ib. 

Basil,  council  of,  decrees  the  superiority  of  a  general  council  to  a 
pope,  94 — and  the  obligation  of  all  to  obey  the  synodal  authority 

.  m  questions  of  faith,  schism,  &;c.  ib. — ^two  bulls  of  dissolution 
issued  agdnst  it  by  Eugenius,  ib. — new  dissensions  between 
them,  ib.— deposes  Condalmerio,  ib.-^-appoints  Amadeus,  Duke 
of  Savoy,  95 — ^recognized  by  the  French  school  as  general,  134 
—declaimed  against  by  some,  ib.— called  by  Leo  X.  a  conventicle. 
135..acknowledge9  that  half-communion  is  an  iunoration,  433 — 
inconsistency  of,  with  itself,  437-^profligacy  of«  573. 

Basiliscus,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  both  denounces  and  patronizes 
the  synod  of  Chalcedon,  327— is  driven  from  the  impenalidignity 
by  Zeno,  and  banished  to  Cappadocia,  where  he  dies  of  hunger 
and  cold,  328. 

Beata,  of  Cuenza  in  Spain*  aspires  to  the  celebrity  of  a  Roman 
saint,  34-<-imvents  a  most  extraordinary  fiction,  ib.— declaring  that 
her  body  was  transubstantiated  into  the  substance  of  our  Lord's, 
ib. — this  absurdity  divides  the  Spanish  priests  and  monks,  ib. — 
procession  of  her  through  &e  streets,  accompanied  with  prostra* 
tion  and  burning  of  incense,  35. 

Bede,  Venerable,  remark  of,  on  the  unction  of  the  sick  453.. 

Belric  confession,  see  Dutch  confession. 

Belisarius,  suborned  by  the  empress  Theodora,  and  bribed  by 
Vigilius,  to  expel  Silverius  from  the  papal  chair,  77. 

BeHarmine,  fHob.)  his  distinctions  and  decisions  badly  calculated  to 
establish  me  authori^  of  councils,  124— affirms  mat  the  Pope 
can  transubstantiate  sm  into  dut^,  and  duty  into  sin,  159 — urges 
the  eradication  of  heretics,  when  it  can  be  effected  widi  safety,  S^3. 

Benedict,  St.  his  remedy  to  preserve  himself  continent,  537. 

Benedict  VL  [aon  of  Hildelnundj  pope,  973,  strangled  by  Crescen- 
tios,  110. 
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Benedict  VTI.  Pope  (975)  substitated  by  uniyenal  soSmge  in  the 
stead  of  Boni^e  Vll.,  Ill — holds  the  papacy  nine  years,  ib. 

Benedict  [XI.  Tfaeophylactas]  promoted  in  1033  to  the  papacy  by 
simony,  79 — in  1044  is  expelled  by  a  Roman  faction»  ib«— it 
restored,  ib.—resigns  the  |>apaey  to  John  for  1500/.  and  retires, 
80— weary,  however,  of  privacy,  he  renews  his  claim,  and  seizes 
by  dint  of  arms  on  the  Lateran,  ib. 

Beinno,  cardinal,  his  character  of  Gkegory  die  Seventh,  111. 

Berengarins,  allowed  by  Qregory  VllX  to  profess  that  the  bread 
and  wine  of  the  altar  after  consecration  are  the  true  body  and 
blood  of  our  Lord,  31— opposes  Paeeaainfty  409— Berengariaa 
controversy,  411. 

Bernard,  St  affirms  that  none,  except  Gk>d,  is  ilike  the  Pope,  either 
in  heaven  or  on  earth,  157. 

Bemardin,  his  adventure  with  a  female  citizen  of  Sienna,  39* 

Bertrand  de  Gk>t,  see  Clement  V . 

Bertram  replies  to  Pascasiua,  407 — different  treatment  which  his 
work  received,  ib. 

Bethesda,  pool  o^  remarks  «n,  448. 

Beziers,  storming  of,  256. 

Bib!e,  forbidden  to  the  laity,  by  the  council  of  Tolosa,  250. 

Biel,  cardinal,  opinion  of,  on  the  creation  of  the  Creator,  as  implied 
in  transubstantiation,  419, 420. 

Bigamy*  allowed  by  G-regory  the  Second,  561. 

Bohemian  Confession,  presented  in  1535  to  the  emperor  Ferdinand 
by  the  nobility  of  Bohemia,  26. 

Bohorqnia,  a  victim  of  the  inquisition,  267, 

Bonaparte,  excommunicated  And  anathematized  by  Pius  the 
Seventh,  285. 

Boniface,  YII.  (Francon)  seizes  the  papal  chair  in  974,  having  mur> 
dered  his  predecessor  and  successor,  110 — ^is  deposed  and 
expelled,  ib.— -replaced  on  the  pontifical  throne  by  bribing  his 
partizans,  ib.«— imprisons  John  XlV.  who  had  succeeded  during 
his  absence,  in  the  castle  of  An^lo,  where  he  dies  of  starvation, 
111<— his  bodv  exposed  by  BoniBtiee,  ib.*— dies  suddenly,  and  bis 
body  dragged  with  indigmity  through  the  streets,  ib. 

BoniAce  VXII.  [Cardinal  C^jetan]  pope,  1294,  Ibrras  a  plan  to  indace 
Celestin  to  resign,  succeeds,  and  is  chosen  in  his  steed,  113 — 
imprisons  him,  te.^-his  character,  114— taught  the  neeessity  of 
submission  to  the  poodff  for  the  ftttaimnent  oif  salvation,  155. 

Boigia,  see  Alexander  VL 

BosBuet,  (J.  B.)  bishop  of  Meaux,  his  mieiepreseiitation  of  Pnotest- 
anism,  25— eulogises  the  Helvetian  Con&ssion  of  ftith,  ib« 

Brazen  serpent,  remark  on,  461,  462. 

"  Breaking  of  Bread,''  phrase,  as  used  by  St.  Luke,  remark  oa»  489. 

Brekespere,  (Nicholas)  see  Adrian  IV. 

Brent,  (John)  aocompanies  Luther  to  die  conference  at  Maiparg,  29. 

Breviary,  Romao^  approves  of  self*flagellation,  37. 

Britain,  continued  inaepeodeat  of  papal  authority  tiiP  the  end  of  the 
sixth  century,  180. 

Brothels,  established  in  Boom  by  &xtm  Ihe  Fouith>  117. 
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Brunon,  mo  Leo.  IK. 

Bucer,  accompanies  ZtduirliuB  to  die  conference  at  Marparg,  29. 

Buchanan,  Dr.  antiquity  of  Syrianism  acknowledged  by,  66. 

Bulls,  papal,  remarks  on  the  bull  'Mn  Ccena"  issued  in  1567  by 
Paul  the  Fiflh,  234 — a  papal  bull  receiyed  by  open  or  tacit  assent, 
and  by  a  majority  of  the  popish  clergy,  forms  a  dogma  of  faith, 
255— observations  on  the  bull  ''  Unigenitus,"  208— bull  of  Paul 
v.  against  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  James  the  First,  234 — ^bull 
of  Adrian,  transferring  Ireland  to  Henry  the  Second,  222— opin« 
ion  of  M.  Caron  on  it,  223— of  Clement  the  Fifth,  282. 

Byzantine  synod,  proceedings  of,  in  the  year  360,  307. 

C 

Cajetan,  cardinal,  see  Boniface  VIII. 

Caiendion,  patriarch  of  Antioch,  banishment  of,  330. 

Calvinists,  modified  the  severity  of  predestination,  30 — unite  with 
the  Lutherans,  ib. 

Canon  law,  extends  the  spirit  of  persecution  even  to  the  dead,  266. 

Canute,  king  of  Denmark,  used  self  flagellation,  37 

Caraffa  (John  Peter)  see  Paul  IV. 

Carlorius,  advocates  the  propriety  of  tolerating  stews  in  a  city,  199. 

Caroline  books,  a  composition  of  the  French  clergy  in  the  name  of 
Chariemagne,  481 — ^their  genuineness  denied  by  some,  482. 

Carol}  (R.)  his  opinion  of  the  bull  of  Adrian  IV.  transferring  Ire- 
land to  Henry  the  Second,  223. 

Celestin,  a  visionary  monk,  transferred  from  a  mountain  cavern  of 
Apulia,  to  the  holy  chair  of  St.  Peter,  113 — ^is  induced  by  Boniface 
VIII.  tQ  resign,  is  imprisoned  by  him  and  dies,  ib. 

Celestius,  a  Scotchman,  or  as  some  say,  an  Irishman,  attached  to  the 
Pelagian  school,  354-— condemned  by  the  Carthaginian  prelacy, 
366— flies  to  Ephesus  and  Constantinople,  but  is  expelled  from 
both  these  cities,  357 — ^presents  himself  before  Zosimus,  and 
declares  his  innocence,  ib. — ^is  acquitted  by  Zosimus,  358. 

Celibacy  of  the  clergy,  526— two  parties  on  the  subject,  ib.— a 
variation  from  the  Jewish  theocracy,  528 — a  variation  also  from 
ancient  tradition,  529 — ^rejected  in  die  East,  532 — progress  of,  in 
the  Romish  church,  534 — ^papal  policy,  a  cause  of,  541 — progress 
of,  in  the  East,  544. 

Cession  of  the  Papacy,  a  plan  suggested  by  the  Paxisian  University, 

'  to  put  an  end  to  the  schism  between  the  reiniing  PoDti£&  Benedict 
and  Oregory,  87 — this,  however,  defeated  by  the  selfish  obstinacy 
and  perjury  of  the  competitors,  ib. 

Chalcedon,  general  council  of,  convened,  321-— description  of  i^ 
ib« — ^passes  three  distinct  creeds  on  the  subject  of  monophysidsm, 
322— conduct  of,  '325. 

Charenton,  national  synod  of,  purity  of  the  Lutheran  £uth  and 
worship  acknowledged  at,  by  the  French  reformed,  30. 

Charies,  king  of  Naples,  his  kingdom  bestowed  upon  him  by  Urban, 
84-— quarrel  between  them,  85— K)fierB  a  reward  for  the  Pontiff*a 
head,  ib. — Pleads  an  army  against  him,  and  besieges  him  in  the 
castle  of  Nocera,  ib^r-^is  assassinated  in  Hungary,  ib. 
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Charles  V.  Emperor  of  Oermany  and  King  of  Spajn,  proscribes 
Luther,  his  followers,  and  books,  266 — ^begins  the  work  of  perse- 
cution in  Spain,  and  with  his  latest  breath  recommended  its 
completion  to  his  son,  Philip  the  Second,  267.   . 

Charles  IX.  King  of  France,  part  he  took  in  the  massacre  on  Sc 
Bartholomew's  day,  270--4iis  unfeeling  witticism  on  seeing  the 
body  of  Admiral  Coligny,  271. 

Childeric,  king  of  France,  deposed  in  751  for  inefficiency,  216. 

Christian  commonwealth,  original  state  of,  212* 

Ciaconia,  a  Dominican,  ur^es  the  extermination  of  heresy,  265. 

Cicero,  his  opinion  of  Christians,  421. 

Clara  at  Madrid,  aspires  to  the  distinction  of  a  prophetess,  35 — ^her 
claims  obtain  general  credit,  ib. — ^feigns  a  paralytic  affection,  and 
is  visited  by  the  most  distinguished  citizens  of  the  capital,  ib.-^ 
the  sick  implore  her  mediation  with  God  for  their  cure,  and  judges 
supplicate  light  to  direct  them  in  their  decisions,  ib. — announces 
that  by  a  special  call  of  the  Spirit  she  is  destined  to  become  a 
capuchin  nun,  but  wants  the  health  and  strength  necessary  for  this 
mode  of  life,  ib. — Pius  VII.  grants  her  a  dispensation  from  this, 
ib. — an  altar  erected  opposite  her  bed,  mass  often  said  in  her  bed- 
room, and  the  sacrament  left  there  as  in  a  sacred  repository,  ib.— 
at  length,  in  1802,  mildly  punished  by  the  inquisition,  36. 

Clomens  of  Alexandria,  testimony  of,  to  the  marriage  of  priests,  531. 

Clemens  II.  succeeds  Anacletus  or  Clotus  in  the  Roman  episcopacy, 
71. 

Clement  V.  [Bertrand  de  Grot]  pope  1305,  emancipates  Edward  L 
from  his  oath  in  confirmation  of  tho  great  charter,  282. 

Clement  VII :  [Robert  de  Gendve]  pope  1378 — 1394  Christendom 
divided  between  him  and  Urban  V I.,  81 — absolves  Francis  II.  the 
French  king,  from  a  treaty  which  he  had  formed  in  Spain,  284. 

Clement  IX.  [Jules  de  Rospigliosi,]  pope,  1667  issues  an  edict  of 
pacification  in  1668,  modifies  the  ibrmulary  of  Alexander  VII. 
and  permits  the  dissatisfied  clergy  to  interpret  his  predecessor's 
rescript  in  their  own  sense,  and  to  subscribe  in  sincerity,  372 — 
this  modification,  called  the  peace  of  Clement,  continues  for  34 
yoara,  ib. 

Clement  X.  [Emilius  Alderi,J  Pope,  1670,  countenances  the  pacifi- 
cation of  his  predecessor,  372. 

Clement  XI.  John  Francis  Albani,  Pope,  1700,  overtures  the  pacifi- 
cation of  Clement  IX.  and  the  patronage  of  innocent  XI.  con- 
firms the  constitution  of  Innocent  X.  and  Alexander  VII.  against 
^nsenism,  and  denounces  Quesnels  Reflections,  373. 

Cletus  and  Anacletus,  doubtful  whether  they  were  identical  or 
distinct,  73. 

Clergy,  celibacy  of,  526— a  variation  from  the  Jewish  theocracy^ 
528i— and  from  the  Christian  dispensation,  529-^also  from  ancient 
tradition,  ib. — ^proofs  that  the  clergy  anciently  were  married,  530 
—•celibacy  of  the  clergy  rejected  in  the  East,  532 — progress  of, 
in  the  Romish  church,  533 — ^papal  policy  a  cause  of,  541 — ^progress 
of  in  the  East,  544— domesticism  or  sunijactanism,  had  recourse 
to  by  many  of  the   clergy,  553^«oncubinage   of,   556 — ^incest 
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committed  by,  5d6-«-€laiid6ftiiie  matrimony  of,  iK— profligacy  of, 
in  Germany,  569— io  Switzerland,  570 — ^in  France,  571 — in  Italy, 
ib.— -in  America,  572. 

Coleta,  St  often  complimented  by  Satan  widi  a  whipping,  40. 

Coligny,  Admiral,  maflsacred  on  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  271—* 
umeeling  witticism  of  the  French  king  on  seeing  his  body,  ib. 

Cologne,  council  of,  how  it  characterized  monasteries  sind  nun- 
neries, 569. 

Communion  in  one  kind,  425--^pish  arguments  for,  427-^conttary 
not  only  to  scriptural  institution,  but  also  to  the  usage  of  the  early 
and  middle  ages,  430 — ^not  practised  in  the  East,  433— its  intro- 
duction, 435. 

Compulsion  on  questions  of  religion  and  conscience  unscriptural,  439. 

**  Concord  of  (3race  and  Free-will,"  by  Molina,  design  of  this  work, 
367 — ^by  whom  approved  and  condemned,  ib. 

Concnbinaee,  and  its  enormities,  555. 

Condalmeno,  assumes  the  name  of  Engenius,  93 — his  contest  with 
Felix  respecting  the  papacy,  ib.«— deposed,  and  all  his  constitu- 
tions abrogated  by  the  council  of  Basil,  94 — ^induces  Ladislaus, 
King  of  Hungary,  to  break  his  treaty  with  the  Sultan  Amurath,  283. 

Confessions  of  Faith,  harmony  of  those  c^  the  Reformers,  25 — 
Variety  of,  307— see  also  Augsburg  or  Augustan — Bohemian — 
Dutch — ^EngHsh — ^French — Helvetian— Palatine — Polish — Saxon 
— Scottish — Tetrapolitan  and  Wittemberg  Confessions. 

Confessor,  duty  of,  according  to  Dens,  279. 

Confirmation  not  a  sacrament,  65. 

Congregation  of  Helps,  established  bv  Clement  VIII,  368. 

Constance,  general  council  of,  how  characterized  by  Bapdsta,  one 
of  its  own  members,  199— HK>nflicting  opinions  on  its  ecumenicity, 
134 — ^proceedings  of,  232 — profligacy  of,  573. 

Constans,  Emperor,  issues  the  Type  or  Formulary,  345— design 
of,  ib. 

Constantino,  Emperor,  confers  the  appellation  of  God  on  the  Pope, 
158«^ves  legal  security  to  the  temporal  possessions  of  the 
Christian  republic,  212-13 — the  patron  of  iconoclasm,  147 — 
supremacy  bestowed  on  him  by  Gregory  and  others,  174. 

Constamius  adopts  Arianism,  146. 

Consubstantiality,  of  the  Son,  declared  by  the  council  of  Nice,  298 
—when  the  word  first  came  into  use,  ib. 

Consubstantiation,  absurdity  of,  deformed  fbr  some  time  Lutheran- 
ism,  29 — and  this  opinion  the  Saxon  Reformer  retained  with 
obstinacy  during  his  whole  life,  ib.* 

Continence,  difficulty  of,  and  instances  of  remedies  pursued  to 
preserve  it,  535. 

Convulsionarianism,  frightful  displays  of,  41,  42. 

Convulsionaries,  Popish  fimatics,  who  pretended  to  extraordinary 
visitations  of  the  Spirit,  41. 

Corporeal  presence,  jarring  of  the  advocates  of,  416 — flight  in  which 
it  has  been  viewed  by  different  denominations,  421. 

Cossa,  (Balthasar)  see  John  XXIII. 
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Oottncils :  those  of  Nice,  EiAesas,  Chakedon,  and  Cbaataiitinaple, 
pTomalgated  the  principles  of  Protestmntisin,  48— general,  in 
ecclesiastical  history  as  uncertain  as  the  Roman  pontiffs,  123-^6ix, 
marked  now  with  the  seal  of  approbation  and  in&llibility,  were 
for  a  long  series  of  time  in  whole  or  in  part  rejected  by  a  part  or 
by  the  whole  of  Christendom,  124*— these  are,  the  second,  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  seventh,  and  twelfth,  ib.— tariations  in  the  reception 
of,  123-131 — and  in  their  universality,  136— aq.  difference 
respecting  their  legality,  141—- aq.  presidency  of,  142— «e  variety 
of  opinions  entertained  with  raspect  to  the  persons  who  should 
form  a  general  council,  143 — also  respecting  the  roMmex  of  syn- 
odal decision,  144 — ^want  of  unanimity  in  councils,  144, 145 — and 
of  freedom  in,  145,  151— persecntii^  councils,  251— e(|.  councils 
opposed  to  councils,  363 — profligacy  of,  573— See  also  Ariminum, 
^asil,  Cologne,  Constance,  Lateran,  Lyons,  Pisa,  Selencia,  Trent, 
Tyrian,  Vienna. 

Creeds :  the  Apostolic,  Nicene,  and  Athanaaiani  generally  received 
in  Christendom,  47* 

Crescentitts,  instigated  by  Boniface  VII.,  strangles  Benedict  VI«, 
and  places  Boniface  in  the  Papal  chair,  110. 

Cross,  the,  snpteme  worship  to  be  ascribed  to,  459-»observation  on, 
460 — the  agent  of  miracles,  468. 

Crucifixion :  two  instances  of,  in  order  to  exhibit  a  lively  image  of 
the  Saviour's  passion,  42. 

Crusade  against  the  Albigenaes,  255. 

Cup,  sacramental,  use  of,  to  all,  enjoined  by  the  Scrijatural  expres- 
sions, 427— restricted  to  the  priesthood  by  the  Pojnsh  interpreta- 
tion, ib^^-reftised  by  the  Manicheans^  430— ^enjoined  by  Leo, 
Golasius,  and  Urban,  430,  1 — and  by  Pascal,  432* 

Cursing,  specimens  of  the  Pontifical  art  of,  84. 

Cyprian,  supremacy  bestowed  on  him  by  Gregory,  and  others,  174. 

D 

Damian,  (Cardinal)  introduces  the  practice  of  self-flagelladon,  37. 

Dead,  prayer  for  the,  remarks  on,  51 L 

Decretals,  false,  publication  of,  about  the  year  800,  aided  the 
usurpation  of  the  papal  hierarchy,  178 — this  fabrication  displays 
in  a  strong  light  the  variations  of  JEtomanismt  ib.— countenanced 
by  the  sovereign  pontiffs,  ib.«— its  genuineneaa  and  autbenticiliy 
generally  admitted  from  the  ninth  oentury  till  the  Reformation, 
uy.— 4ist  of  authors  who  have  admitted  its  forgery,  ibw 

Definitions,  pontifical  as  well  as  synodal*  have  been  misunderstood 
and  subjected  to  contradictory  interpretations,  208. 

Deivirilian  operation,  what,  339. 

Demi-Eutychiana,  who  so  denominated,  62. 

Dens,  Dr.  his  system  of  theology  firaught  witii  the  most  revoltiag 
principles  of  persecution,  274— 4ia  Catholicism  and  morality 
acknowledged,  m  whole,  and  in  part,  by  the  Popish  clergy  and 
people,  275— unanimously  agreed  by  the  Popish  prelacy  to  be  the 
oest  work  and  safest  guide  for  the  Irii^  clergy,  ib.-*-iemarks 
on,  54L 
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Depoeition  of  Kinn :  difference  of  opinion  respecting  the  Pope's 
power  of,  210— -deposition  of  continental  sovereigns,  211 — ^made 
nn  article  of  faith,  228. 

Diamper,  synod  of:  its  statement  of  the  distinctions  which  discrimi- 
nated Syrianism  from  Popery,  64, 65 — invalidates  the  oaths  taken 
by  the  Indian  Christians,  285. 

Dionyrins,  Bishop  of  Corinth,  decisive  testimony  of,  to  the  marriage 
of  the  priesthood  in  his  day,  530. 

Dioscoms,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  presides  in  the  Ephesian 
council,  316 — ^his  cruelty  to  Flavian,  318 — excommunicates  Lao, 
320 — ^is  anathematized  by  him,  ib. — a  few  of  his  practical  foibles, 
325. 

Disciplinarian  variety:  exists  among  the  Romish  as  well  as  the 
Reformed,  34 — instances  of,  ib. 

Disjunctive  in  Ghreek  often  equivalent  to  the  copulative,  42&— 
instances  of,  430. 

Dissensions,  ecclesiastical,  309. 

Dissimilarity  of  the  Son  maintained  by  the  Arians,  299. 

Domesticism  or  Sunisactanism,  recourse  had  to  by  many  of  the 
clergy,  553. 

Dominic  of  the  iron  cuirass,  the  great  patron  and  example  of  self- 
flagellation,  38 — makes  several  improvements  in  it,  ib. 

Domtnic,  inventor  of  the  Inquisition,  258 — ^well  qualified  for  his 
office  of  Inquisitor-G^eral,  ib. — -proofis  of  his  inhumanity,  259. 

Dominicans,  their  dispute  with  the  Jesuits,  368. 

Drithelm,  story  of  as  related  bv  Bede  and  Bellarmine,  493. 

Duelling,  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent  against,  233. 

Dulia,  or  inferior  honor  and  veneration,  to  be  paid  to  the  statues  of 
saints  and  martyrs,  459. 

Du  Pin,  Dr.,  proposes  to  Dr.  Wake  to  omit  the  word  Transubstan- 
dation,  and  profess  a  real  change  of  die  bread  and  wine  into  die 
Lord's  body  and  blood,  32. 

Dunstan,  St  his  reported  contests  with  the  Devil,  40. 

Dutch  or  Belgic  Confession,  vmtten  in  French  in  1561  and  in  Dutch 
and  Latin  in  1581,  confirmed  in  a  national  Synod  1579,  27. 

E 

Bodesiasdcal  dissensions,  309. 

Ecthesis  or  Exposition  of  Faith,  publication  of  byHeraclius,  343— 
rejects  Arianism,  Nestorianism,  and  Eutycfaianism,  ib.— reaches 
the  unity  of  the  Mediator's  will,  ib. — and  interdicts  all  contruverBy 
on  the  operations,  ib.^-received  by  the  oriental  patriarchs  and 
prelacy,  ib. — in  what  it  differed  from  die  Type  issued  by 
Constans,  345. 

Edgar,  king  of  England,  his  portrait  at  the  British  clergy,  567. 

Edmond,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  his  curious  treatment  of  a 
Parisian  lady,  who  solicited  him  to  unchasdty,  39. 

Edward  the  ConfiMSor,  abeobred  by  a  Roman  Council  firom  a 
vow  which  he  had  made  to  visit  Rome  and  the  tombs  of  the 
aposdes,  284. 
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Blection,  controversy  on,  litde  agitated  tiB  the  sixteenth  century, 
365 — ^unconditional,  advocated  by  the  Rbemista,  366. 

Electoral  Variations  as  to  the  Pontifical  succession,  74. 

Elements,  sacramental,  accounted  signs,  figures,  and  emblems,  396 
— 398 — ^retain  their  own  nature  and  sul^tance,  898— nourish  the 
human  body,  399. 

Elizabeth,  Queen,  deposed  by  Pius  the  Fourth,  225— oath  of 
allegiance  to  her  annulled  by  Piuf  the  Fourth,  284. 

English  Confession,  edited  in  the  Synod  of  London  in  1562,  and 
printed  by  the  authority  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1571,  27. 

Enus,  story  of,  as' told  by  Matthew  Paris,  494. 

Ephesian  council,  in  449,  reverses  the  Byzantine  decree  concerning 
Eutychianism,  316— what  this  synod  has  been  denominated,  ib. — 
validity  of,  319. 

Epiphanius,  remarks  on  his  character  as  an  historian  and  logician, 
546 — ^blunder  of,  on  the  subject  of  matrimony,  547 — ^his  silly 
address  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  ib. 

Episcopacy :  in  its  proper  sense,  incompatible  with  the  apostleship, 
70 — a  bishop's  authority  being  Umitea  to  a  city  or  nation,  but  an 
apostle's  commission  extendine  to  the  whole  world,  ib. 

Erasmus,  (Des.)  his  opinion  of  transubetantiation,  406— of  half- 
communion,  432. 

Eugenius,  see  Condalmerio. 

Euaebius  of  Dorylaeum,  arraigns  Eutyches  fi^r  heresy,  315 — anathe- 
matized by  the  council  of  Ephesus,  316. 

Eutyches,  superior  of  a  Byzantme  convent,  his  faith,  312-^-originator 
of  Eutychianism,  ib. — ^how  characterized  by  Leo  and  Petavius, 
ib. — declared  guilty  of  heresy  and  blasphemy  by  a  council  at 
Constantinople,  315 — ^pronounced  orthodox,  and  reinstated  by  the 
Ephesian  synod,  317. 

Eutychianism,  a  verbal  heresy,  313-— its  prior  existence,  314— 
denominated  monophysitism,  ib.— see  Monophysidsm. 

Exposition  of  Faith,  see  Ecthesis. 

Extreme  unction,  not  a  sacrament,  64— variations  on  its  effects,  441 
-—a  variation  from  Scriptural  unction,  443— and  from  tradition,  as 
well  as  from  Revelation,  451 — ^traditional  evidence  for,  452—* 
fajstory  of,  455. 

F 

Faifth,  confessions  of,  25,  dec. — act  of,  convicted,  sentenced  to,  by 
the  Inquisition,  261 — ^violation  of,  277— -taught  by  Romish 
Doctors,  278,  &c. — ^by  popes,  280 — by  councils,  284. 

Faithlessness,  one  of  the  filthy  elements  of  Romish  superstition,  ^f. 

Fanny,  Sister,  account  of  her  crucifixion,  42. 

Fathers :  who  have  been  denominated,  46— their  errors  and  igno- 
rance have  been  acknowledged  by  Erasmus  and  Du  Pin,  47 — 
post-Nicene  may  be  consigned  to  the  Vatican,  to  rot  with  the 
lumber  of  a  thousand  years,  ib. — aate-Nicene  exhibit  a  view  of 
Protestantism  in  all  its  prominent  traits,  ib. 

''Feed  my  sheep:"  torture  by  Bellarmine  and  otbers  of  th« 
admonition,  169. 
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FelioH^,  Swter,  suffen  cmctfixion  for  die  aake  of  «zhibiting  aliTing 

image  of  tke  Sainoar's  paMion,  42. 
Felix,  Pope,  elected  by  tne  Ariaa  faction  in  the  zoom  of  Liberina^ 

74-*«t  len^b  overthrown,  retires  to  hia  estate  at  Ponto  and  diea. 

75— -canoniaed  and  worshipped,  ib. 
Flagellation,  called  by  Baromus  "  a  laudable  iMage«''  36 — reeom- 

mended  also  by  the  Roman  Breviary  and  various  P6nti£b,  37— 

adopted  by  the  monks  in  the  time  of  the  cruaades,  ib. — ^not 

neculiar  to  men  and  women,  but,  it  seems,  Satan  himself  enjoyed 

nis  share  of  the  amusement,  40--«ames  of  those  who  have  used 

it,  37,  sq. 
Flavian,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  oondemned  and  assassinated 

fo.  nis  monophysitism,  318. 
Florence,  council  of,  rejected  by  the  French,  130. 
Formo8Us,in  893  gains  the  Pontifical  throne  by  bribery,  78— guilty 

of  perjury,  ib. 
Formulary,  see  Tjrpe. 
Fornication,  clerical  fornication  prefeired  to  matrimony,  559— 

practised  by  pontiffs,  councils,  and  clergy,  569-574* 
Fortunatian  constrains  Liberius  to  the  subscription  of  heresy,  303. 
Frances,  Sister,  curious  comedy  enacted  by  her  of  burning  the 

gown  off  her  back,  42. 
Francis,  St^lan  adopted  by,  to  preserve  continence,  535. 
Francis  I.  King  of  France,  enacts  laws  against  the  French  Protest 

ants,  and  causes  many  Lutherans  to  suffer  maityrd.om,  he  himself 

being  present  at  the  execution,  267. 
Francis  ll.  King  of  France,  absolved  by  Clement  YII.  fix»m  a  treaty 

which  he  had  formed  in  Spain,  28|&. 
Francisea,  St.  uses  frequent  self-fiagellation,  37. 
Francon,  see  Boniface  VII. 
Frankfort,  council  of,  exhibited  a  representation  of  the   western 

clergy  AY>m  England,  Italy,  France,  and  Germany,  128. 
Frederic  III.,  Elector  Palatine,  issues  a  formulary  in  1576,  26. 
Free-wiUf  controversy  on,  little  agitated  from  the  ninth  till  the  six* 

teendi  century,  865. 
French  clergy,  |HX»fligacy  oC,  571. 
French  coi&ssion  of  faith,  drawn  up  at  Paris  in  1559,  27— per 

sented  jy  Beza  to  Charles  IX.  ib. 
Friar  Matdbew,  his  adventure,  39. 
Fullo,  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  impiety  of,  329— Maintains  die  Buty- 

chian  theory,  ib,— «dds  a  supplement  to  the  Trisagion,  or  sacred 

hymn,  ib. — ^banished  by  Zeno,  but  again  restored  to  his  patriarch 

ate,  330^-liow  denominated  by  Felix,  331. 

G 
Gage  (Thos.)  author  of  the  Survey,  what  proselyted  him  from 

Romanism,  424. 
G^lasius,  Pope,  enacts  that  the  sacrament  should  be  celebrated  in 

both  kinds,  431— observation  of,  on  the  Manicheans,  430. 
Geneve  (Robt.  de>  see  Clement  XI. 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  allusion  to  his  story  of  the  Tn3|)anBrutuS|  72 
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Crennan  clergj,  profli^icy  of,  569, 

God :  supposed  equahty  of  the  Pope  with,  157-*4us  works  as  well  as 
name  ascribed  to  the  pope,  159— ^tlleged  ■iq>eriority  of  the  pope 
to,  159^169-^is  omnipotenee  had  recourse  to  by  die  patrons  of 
transabstantiation,  419. 

Godric,  an  English  hermit,  remedy  of,  to  preserve  continence,  596. 

Gottescalcus,  a  monk  distinguished  for  his  learning,  maintains  the 
system  of  predestination,  and  particular  ademption,  and  of 
election  and  reprobation,  d62-«]s  opposed  by  Raban  (which  see) 
;H>3— -is  tried  in  the  council  of  Mentz,  and  condemned  for  heresy^ 
ib. — is  next  tried  in  the  council  of  Quiercy  and  convicted  of  con- 
tumacy and  heresy,  ib.— *is  deposed,  scourged  and  thrown  into 
prison,  364. 

Grace,  controversy  on,  little  agitated  from  the  ninth  to  the  sixteenth 
century,  365. 

Ghratian  Tjohn)  see  Gregory  YI. 

Great  Western  Schism,  began  in  1378,  and  continued  for  half  a 
century,  81-93.  $ 

Greek  Church :  its  religion  that  of  European  and  Asiatic  Russia, 
58-^oes  not  agree  in  all  things  with  modern  Protestants,  ib<<-« 
as  it  continued  longest  in  conjunction  with  the  Latin,  so  it  has 
imbibed  most  corruption,  ib. — opposes,  however.  Papal  usurpa- 
tion, denies  the  Romish  to  be  the  true  church,  and  condemns  the 
dogmas  of  purgatory,  supererogation,  half*communion,  human 
merit,  clerical  celibacy,  prayers  for  the  dead,  and  restricting  the 
circulation  of  the  Bible,  59^59. 

Ghreeks,  their  dispute  with  the  Latins  on  monothelitism,  343,  sqq. 

Gregory  II.  [Marcel]  pope,  715,  introduces  dissension  between 
Roman  emperors  and  Roman  pontiffs,  186-*-authorizes  bigamy, 
521 — errors  of,  in  making  Davia  bring  the  brasen  serpent  and 
the  holy  ark  into  the  Jewish  temple,  425«-*-and  representing  Ozias 
as  the  breaker  of  the  brazen  serpent,  )b* 

Gregory,  VL  (John  Ghratian)  (1045)  purchases  the  papacy  from 
Benedict,  Silvester  and  John,  80. 

Gregory  VII.  [Hildebrand]  1073,  obtains  the  papacy  by  force  and 
bribery,  111 — ^his  character,  ib. — ^prescribes  a  form  of  behef  on 
the  subject  of  transubstantiation,  31--««ubjected  not  only  the 
church,  but  the  state,  and  monopolized  both  civil  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal power,  155 — the  first  who  attempted  the  degradation  of  civil 
potentates,  217 — ^his  description  of  monarchy,  ib.— asserts  his 
authority  to  dissolve  the  oath  of  fealty,  280^ab8olves  all  GhriSr 
tians  from  their  oath  to  the  Emperor  Henry,  284-Hracceed8  to  a 
great  extent  in  the  suppression  of  priestly  marriage,  557— openly 
accused  of  fornication,  adultery  and  incest,  532— his  opinion  on 
the  site  of  purgatory,  492. 

Gregory  IX.  [Hugolinj'pope,  1227*  declares  that  none  should  keep 
faith  with  the  person  who  opposed  G^  and  the  saints,  281<^— 
absolves  from  tneir  oath  all  wno  had  sworn  fealty  to  Frederic,  the 
Roman  emperor,  285. 

Gregory  XL  [Peter  Roger}  pope,  1370,  restores  the  papal  court  ai 
Riome,  after  its  having  been  continued  at  Avignon  for  seventy 
years,  81. 
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Gregory  Nazianzen,  remark  of,  on  the  contentioiiB  of  the  clergj  ia 
synods,  310 — ^resiens  aod  redres  through  an  aversion  to  the  alter- 
cations of  the  ecclesiastics,  ib. 

Gaido,  a  Dominican  persecntor,  wrote  in  the  Tolosan  Chronicle,  51 

Guise,  Duke  of,  massacre  on  St.  Bartholomew's  day  entrusted  to 
him,  270. 

H 

Haedio,  accompanies  Zuinglius  to  the  conference  at  Marpurg,  29. 

Half-Oommumon,  see  Communion  in  one  kind. 

Hedwig,  Duchess  of  Silesia  and  Great  Poland,  uses  self-flagellation 
to  an  unusual  degree,  38. 

Helvetian  Confession,  issued  in  1536  at  Basil,  26 — this  enlarged  and 
improved  agiun  published  in  1566,  27. 

Henoticon,  or  edict  of  union,  pubhshed  by  Zeno,  334 — ^its  design  to 
conciliate  the  partisans  of  Monophysitism  and  Catholicism,  ib.— 
subject  of  it,  ib. — augments  the  evil  it  was  designed  to  remedy^ 
335— treatment  it  met  with,  ib^— differences  of  opinion  as  to  its 
orthodoxy,  ib. 

Henricians,  held  nearly  the  same  donnas  as  the  Calvinists,  55. 

Henry  II.  King  of  England,  despatcoes  messeneers  to  Adrian  IV, 
requesting  his  permission  to  invade  Ireland,  which  is  transferred 
to  him,  222 — his  persecution  of  the  Waldenses,  249. 

Henry  II.  King  of  France,  indulges  his  taste  in  viewing  the  expiring 
struggles  of  his  heretical  subjects  in  the  pangs  of  dissolution,  268. 

Henry  V  III.  King  of  England,  withdraws  from  the  papal  jurisdic- 
tion, 224 — is  excommunicated  and  deposed,  &e.  by  Faul  the 
Third,  ib. 

Heraclius,  publishes  the  Ecthesis  or  Exposition  of  Faith,  34S. 

Heresy,  persecution  of,  245. 

Higgins,  Dr.  his  assertion  in  the  Maynooth  examination,  that  no 
pontiff  defined  for  the  belief  of  the  faithful,  that  the  pontifical 
power  of  dethroning  kings  was  founded  on  divine  light,  227. 

Huary,  remark  of,  on  the  variety  of  confessions  among  the  Roman- 
ists, 310 — the  severest  satirist  in  this  age  on  the  variations  of 
popery,  ib. 

Hildebrand,  see  Gregory  VIL 

Hincmar,  a  French  bishocs  advocates  in  865  the  canons  of  Nicea 
and  Sardica,  and  explodes  the  novelty  of  the  decretals,  180. 

Hugolin,  see  Gregory  IX. 

Holy  Ghost,  sin  against,  observations  on,  500. 

Honorius  patronized  Arianism,  Pelagianism,  andMonothelitism,  102. 

Host,  the,  pretended  miracles  respecting,  417. 

Hubs,  John,  summoned  to  the  city  of  Constance  on  a  charge  of 
heresy,  288 — ^his  safety  and  return  guaranteed  by  the  Empero/ 
Sigismund,  ib. — was  tried,  however,  condemned  and  burnt,  ib. — 
his  magnanimity,  ib. 

Hyperdulia,  or  intermediate  worship,  459. 

I 
Iconolatrians,  a  faction  of  the  Greeks,  devoted  to  the  use  of  images. 
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f  conoclasm,  ediJt  in  faronr  of,  issaed  in  726,  216. 

Iconoclasts,  a  faction  of  the  Greeks,  481. 

Images,  not  to  be  venerated,  65 — ^introduction  of,  into  the  churchy 
470. 

Image- worship,  three  systems,  457— one  allows  tho  use  of  images, 
but  rejects  their  worship,  ib. — ^the  second  honour  images  witih 
inferior  worship,  458 — ^the  third  prefer  the  same  adoration  to  the 
representation  as  to  the  represented,  459--Hlifferent  systems  of 
image-worship,  460 — ^image-worship  a  variation  from  scriptural 
authority,  and  from  Jewish  and  Christian  antiquity,  461 — also 
fi'om  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  466 — ^pretended  mii-aculous  proo& 
of,  ib. — progress  of,  471-2— opposed  by  the  Emperor  Leo,  474 — 
condemned  by  the  Byzantine  council,  476 — ^patronized  by  Irene, 
478 — ^variations  in  the  East  on,  486. 

Incest,  committal  of,  by  the  Romish  priests,  556. 

In  CoBna,  bull  of,  issued  by  Paul  V.  in  1567,  subject  of,  234. 

Incomprehensibility  to  be  distinguished  from  impossibilitv,  419. 

India,  from  time  immemorial  contained  a  church  whicn  was  un- 
known to  the  rest  of  Christendom,  66 — and  which  held  the  same 
theology  that  was  promulgated  by  Luther  and  Calvin,  ib. 

Indian,  parallel  between  and  Christian,  421. 

Infallibility :  impossibility  of,  197 — moral  impossibility  of,  207-^ 
ecclesiastical,  absurdity  of,  195 — pontifical,  its  object,  189 — its 
form,  190 — ^its  uncertainty,  191 — ^pontifical  and  synodal,  193 — 
absurdity  of,  195 — infallibility  would  require  a  continued  miracle 
and  personal  inspiration,  209. 

Innocent  I.  pope,  (402)  first  sent  a  missionary  expedition  against  the 
Albigenses,  255. 

Innocent  III.  [Card.  Lothaire]  pope,  1198,  discovei-ed  the  popedom 
in  the  book  of  Genesis,  171 — according  to  him,  the  firmament 
mentioned  by  the  Jewish  legislator  signifies  the  chm'ch,  ib. — and 
the  greater  light  denotes  the  pontifical  authority,  the  less,  i^pre- 
sents  the  royal  power,  ib. — seems  to  outrival  Gregory  in  usurpa- 
tion and  tyranny,  186— obtains  the  three  great  objects  of  his 
pursuit,  sacerdotal  sovereignty,  regal  monarchy,  and  dominion 
over  kings,  ib.— divests  King  John  of  England,  223— proclaims  a 
crusade  against  the  Albigenses,  256. 

Innocent  IV.  pope,  1243,  his  treatment  of  the  Albigenses,  248. 

Innocent  X.,  [Card.  Panfili]  pope,  1644,  declares  that  the  Roman 
pontiff  could  invalidate  civil  contracts  or  oaths  made  by  the 
friends  of  Catholicism  with  the  patrons  of  heresy,  281. 

Innocent  XL  [Bened.  Odescalchi]  pope,  1676,  patronizes  the  parti* 
zans  of  Jansenism,  373 — ^retracts  the  decisions  of  former  pontiffs 
and  displays  the  variations  of  Romanism,  ib. 

Inquisition,  who  the  inventor  of,  258 — where  first  established,  260 
— ^admitted  all  kinds  of  evidence,  ib.— cruelties  of,  261 — driven 
out  o£  many  kingdoms,  262 — encouraged  by  the  Romish  clergy^ 
ib. — evidences  the  deepest  malignity  of  human  nature,  ib. — 
accounted  by  Paul  IV.  Ui»  sheet-anchor  of  the  papacy,  265. 

Inquisitor,  contrast  between,  and  the  Messiah,  240. 

Intmction,  a  mutilation  of  the  sacrament,  of  what  it  consisted,  434  ' 
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Intolerance,  a  manifest  innovation  on  the  uaage  ^  antiqaity,  aod 
one  of  the  yariations  of  Romanisnif  S40. 

Iieofleus,  attaelca  the  erron  of  hia  day,  33. 

Irene,  Empress,  jurisdiction  of  the  whole  ecclesiaatical  commnmtj 
•flcribed  to  her  hy  Paulua,  the  Byzantiiie  |»atriareh«  175^— hv 
CTueltj  and  character,  478/ 

Ireland :  maintaina  its  independeney  on  the  Pope  stiil  lenser  dsui 
England,  16d— rejects  the  p^tl  anpremacy,  and  in&ad  all 
foreign  domination,  till  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  ib. — was 
for  many  ages  a  school  of  learning  for  the  European  nations,  ib. 
•—but  the  Danirii  army  invading  her,  darkness  literary  and  moral 
succeeded  and  prepared  the  way  for  Romanism,  ib.— transfened 
by  Adrian  IV.  to  Henry  II.,  221. 

Italian  Clergy,  profligacy  of,  571. 


J 

Jaoob,  different  interpretations  of  his  worshipping  Gk>d,  as  men* 
tioned  in  Heb.  xi.  26,  463,  dec. 

Jacob  or  Zanial,  the  vestoror  of  the  denomination  called  Jacobites, 
313. 

Jacobites  or  Monophysites,  diffused  through  Syria,  Mesopotaiiiia» 
Armenia,  Egypt,  Nubia,  and  Abyssinia,  60 — reject  supremacy, 
purgatory,  transubstantiation,  half-communion,  auricular  confes- 
sion, eKtreme  unction,  the  Latin  Liturgy,  and  the  seven  sacramoats, 
61— -do  not  confound  the  eodhead  and  manhood  of  the  Son,  ib., 
313 — ^whence  denominated,  312. 

James  I.  oath  of  allegiance  to,  papal  bull  against,  235. 

Jansenists,  their  dispute  with  rais  Jesuits,  369-— effects  of  their 
controversy,  379. 

Janeenius,  publishes  his  work,  styled  ^  Augustine,''  369. 

Jerome,  trepanned  by  the  mockery  of  a  sare  conduct,  goes  to  Con- 
stance for  the  purpose  of  supporting  John  Huss,  and  is,  like  him, 
burnt,  28d— his  heroism,  289. 

Jesuits,  in  general  would  extend  infallibility  both  to  questions  of 
right  and  of  fSsct,  189— defend  Molina's  « Middle  Science,'  367— 
their  controyeray  with  the  Dominicans,  368— end  with  the  Jan- 
senists, 369*371 — sink  into  disrepute  and  are  expelled  firom  the 
French  kingdom  for  dishonesty  m  trade  and  iminorali^,  379. 

Jesus  Christ,  in  the  theology  of  Christian  antiquity  united  in  one 
person,  both  deity  and  humanity,  311— ^inerence  of  opnuon 
respecting  his  natures,  312 — see  also.  Son  of  God. 

Joan,  Pope,  her  reign  circulated  without  contradiction  tiH  the  era 
of  the  Reformation,  73. 

Joanna,  Queen  of  Napl^ :  deposed  by  Urban,  82 — betrayed  and 
murdered  by  Charles,  King  of  Naples,  and  Urban,  85. 

John  XII.  (Octayian)  pope,  955 — surpasses  aU  his  predecessors  in 
crime,  109—^8  deposed  by  the  Roman  council,  but  afterwards 
regains  the  Holy  See,  ib. — being  caught  in  adultery,  is  killed,  ib. 

John  XIV.,  Pope,  (984)  succeeds  Boniface  VIL  on  the  expulsion 
of  the  latter,  111— 4s,  howerer,  imprisoned  by  Boniface,  who  had 
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regained  tlie  pi^al  chair,  and  dies  of  Btanradon  in  the  cast^  of 
Angelo,  ib.--*-hifl  bodj  exposed  at  the  castle  gate,  ib. 

John  XXII.  Pope,  (1316)  distinguished  for  patronising  heresy,  105 
•"denied  the  admission  of  disembodied  souls  into  the  beatific 
vision  of  God  during  their  intermediate  state  between  death  and 
the  resurrsctioo,  ib/-*his  belief  concerning  the  spirits  of  the  just, 
ib.^-sends  a  mission  to  the  Parisian  faculty  to  effect  their  prose* 
lytism  to  his  system,  106. 

Jcriin  XXIII.  BaJlhasar  Cossa,  Pope,  1410,  exceeds  all  his  prede- 
cessors in  enormity,  114 — atrocity  of  his  life  ascertained  and 
published  by  the  general  Council  of  Constance  after  a  tedious 
trial,  ib. — his  character,  114,  115. 

John,  king  of  England,  divested  of  his  kingdom  by  Innocent  the 

Third,  223— -excommunicated,  ib.-— submits  to  the  pontifit^  and 
delivers  up  his  crown  to  Pandolph,  the  Pope's  nuncio,  224. 

Jonas,  Justus,  accompanies  Luther  to  the  conference  at  Marpurg,  29. 

Juliana,  St.  her  contest  with  Satan,  40. 

Julius  n.  (1503)  succeeds  Alexander  VI.  in  the  papacy  and  in 
iniquity,  119— 4ufl  character,  ib.— grants  a  pardon  of  all  sins  to 
any  person,  who  would  murder  an  individual  of  the  French 
Bation,  ib. 

K 

Keys:  donation  of  llie,  mentioned  by  St  Matthew,  adduced  by 
some  writers  in  proof  of  the  supremacy,  a  topic  of  diversified 
opinion  among  toe  fnenda  of  Romanism,  168 — the  ancients 
however,  and  many  learned  modems  in  the  Romish  communion, 
ascribe  die  reception  of  the  keys  to  the  universal  churchy  ib. 

Rings,  deposition  of  by  popes,  210 — sanctioned  by  eight  Roman 
Councils,  229 — dethronement  of  taught  by  the  popes,  227 — ^made 
an  article  of  faith,  229. 

Koran,  the,  Mohammed  assisted  in  the  composition  o(  by  an  apos- 
tatized Christian  and  a  temporizing  Jew,  516. 

L 

Languedoc,  devastation  of,  by  the  holy  warriors,  257. 

Lateran,  fourth  council  of,  enacted  formal  regulations  for  the 
dethronement  of  refractory  kiiiffs*  229-^^urpassed  all  its  pred^ 
eessors  in  severity,  251-— ^eed  uie  subjects  of  such  sovereigns  as 
embraoed  heresy  from  their  fealty,  28o<— twelfth  general  council 
has,  in  latter  days,  occasioned  a  wonderful  diversity  of  opiniony 
128— 4ts  csnons  whence  extracted,  129 — ^fifth  council  of,  dis- 
claimed by  the  French,  130. 

Latins,  their  dispute  with  the  Gh'eeks  on  Monothelidsm  and  the 
Exposition  of  Heraclius,  343. 

Latria,  or  supreme  adoration,  458"— to  whom  due,  according  to  the 
schoolmen,  459. 

Lavaur,  storming  and  taking  of,  in  1211,  horzon  attending,  257. 

Lenzuoli,  see  Alexander  VI. 

Leo  IX.  (Branon)pcpe,  1049,  represents  the  church  as  built  on  th« 
rock,  which  is  Emmanuel,  as  well  as  on  Peter  or  Cephas,  168, 
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Leo  X.  (Jobn  de  Medici)  1513,  pope,  sUcceedB  JqHub  II.  in  die 

papacy,  and  in  enormity,  119— orders  all  to  shun  Luther  and  his 

adherents,  266. 
Liberius,  pope,  352— opposes  Arianism  for  a  time,  74^— banished  by 

the   Emperor  ConstaDtius,   ih.— sig^ns  the  Arian  creed,  and  is 

recalled  from  banishment,  ib.-^proofs  of  his  Arianism,  302. 
Linus :  represented  by  Easebius,  Irenseus,  Ruffinus,  &c.  as  die  first 

Roman  bishop,  who  exercised  the  Roman  prelacy,  70 — at  the 

present  day,  however,  accounted  by  Ghreeks  and  Latms  die  second 

pondff,  73. 
Literature,  diffusion  of,  change  effected  by,  273. 
Liturgies,  ancient,  different  forms  of  prayers  contained  in  them,  513. 
Lord's  Supper,  elements  accounted  signs,  figures,  and  emblems. 

396-7 — ^retain  their  own  nature  and  substance,  398 — nourish  the 

human  body,  399. 
Lothaire,  Cardinal,  see  Innocent  III. 

Louyain,  uniyersity  of,  a  beautiful  specimen  of  its  Jesuidam,  274. 
Lucius  III.  fulminates  anadiemas  against  the  Waldennes,  248. 
Ludier,  Martin,  his  perdnacity  on  me  subject  of  consubstantiadon 

awakened  a  series  of  noisy,  'iseless  disputation,  29 — ^his  hosdfity 

to  Zuinglianism  often  oyerrated,  ib. — ^his  answer  to  Henry  the 

Eighth,  475. 
Lutherans :  renounce  the  absurdity  of  consubstantiadon,  30 — and 

unite  with  the  Calyinists,  ib. — conference  between  them  and  the 

Zuinglians  in  1559.  at  Marpurg,  29. 
Lyons,   general   council  of,  pronounced  sentence    of   deposition 

against  Frederic  the  Second,  229 — absolyes  his  yassals  from  their 

oath  of  fealty,  286 — ^this  council  rejected  by  die  French,  129— 

profligacy  of,  571. 

M 
Macarius,  patriarch  of  Antioch,  expeUed  from  the  sixth  general 

council  of  Constandnople,  as  a  monothelite,  348. 
Maccabees,  book  of,  uncanonical,  and  deficient  in  morally,  511 — 

obseryadons  on,  512. 
Macgeoghegan  (Mr.)  his  opinion  of  the  Bull  oC  Adrian  the  Fourth, 

transferring  Ireland  to  Henry  die  Second,  222. 
Mahomet,  see  Mohammed. 
Manducadon  of  the  sacramental  elements,  421. 
Manicheans,  the  first  who  practised  half-communion,  430— expelled 

by  Leo  the  First,  431^-obseryation  of  Pope  Gelasius  on  them,  ib. 
Manna,  in  the  wilderness,  said  by  die  Romanist  diyines,in  a  general 

congregadon  at  Trent,  to  prefigure  the  sacramental  bread,  426. 
Marcel,  see  Gregory  II. 

Margaret,  daughter  to  the  king  of  Hungary,  uses  self-flagelladon,  39. 
Mariana,  John,  eulogizes  persecudons  and  die  inquisidon,  263— his 

delineadon  of  the  moral  traits  of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  203. 
Marozia,  mistress    to  Sergius  III.  with  her  mother  Theodora, 

assumes  in  a  great  measure   the  whole   administradon  of  the 

church,  109. 
Marpurg :  conference  in  1529,  between  the  Lutherans  and  Zuing^ 

lians  at,  29. 


Msrriage,  ittf  influenee  on  manlEind,  542. — See  also  Matrimony. 
Mary,  Sister,  suffers  crucifixion,  but  wanting  fiuth  ox  fortitude^  is 

taken  down  in  lew  than  an  Lour,  42. 
Mary,   Queen   of  England,  professes   her  resolution  to  support 

Catholicism,  and  to  eradicate  error  and  Iieresy,  272 — ^heir  death 

the  only  ftiror  she  ever  conferred  on  her  unfortunate  and  perse* 

cuted  subjects,  273. 
Mary,  Virgin,  absurd  eulogies  of|,  547 — ^inyocation,  intercession,  tod 

holy-days  of,  proscribed  by  Constantino,  478 — images  o(  adorned 

the  altar,  and  edified  the  faithful,  467. 
Mass,  mummery  of  the,  a  ludicrous  spectacle,  434.     . 
Materialism,  hateful  and  degrading  doctrine  of,  patronized  by  the 

councils  of  Nice,  Vienna,  and  the  Lateran,  200. 
Matrimony,    no    sacrament,    65— Himong    the    Israeiitiah    clergy 

amounted  in  one  sense,  to  a  command,  528— examples  and  pre- 
cepts in  fbvor  o(  left  by  the  apostles,  529-— vituperation  of,  bj 

popish  doctors,  539. 
Matthew,  Friar,  his  adventure  with  a  young  nymph,  39. 
Meaux,  bishop  of,  see  Bossuet,  (J*  B.) 
Medici,  (Catharine  de)  plans  uie  massacre  of  St  Barthcdomew'i 

day,  270. 
Medici,  (John  de)  see  Leo  X. 
Medici,  (J.  A.  de)  see  Pius  IV. 

Melancthon  accompanies  Luther  to  the  conference  at  Marpurg,  29. 
Melun,  synod  of,  for  what  purpose  convened,  145. 
Merindol,  massacre  of,  executed  by  the  president  Oppeda,  268. 
^  Middle  Science,"  a  theory  by  which  Molina  attempted  to  reconcile 

divine  grace  and  free-will,  367. 
Miletius,  supremacy  bestowed  on  him  by  G^regory  and  others,  174. 
Militia  of  Jesus,  who  so  called,  258— -called  also  the  militia  of 

Dominic,  the  warriors  of  the  captain  of  sahration^  in  Italy  the 

knights  of  the  inquisition,  and  in  Spain  the  familiars  of  the  hdly 

office,  ib. 
Milennium,  exploded  both  by  the  Romish  and  reformed,  47. 
Mind,  actions  of  the,  signified  by  those  of  the  body,  in  scriptore,  387. 
Mingrelians,  belong  to  the  Greek  church,  and  appear  to  disbelieve 

transubstantiation,  59. 
Miracles,  pretended,  to  support  transabstantiation,  416. 
Mirandula,  his  picture  of  the  immorality  o£  the  Romish  church,  204. 
Missions  for  the  purpose  of  proselytism,  supported  on  an  extensive 

scale  by  the  Roman  pontiff,  179* 
Mohammed,  assisted  in  the  composition  of  the  Koran,  it  ia  believed, 

by  an  apostatized  Christian  and  a  temporizing  Jew,  516. 
Molina,  (John)  publishes  his  '  Concord  of  Grace  and  Free- Will,' 

367-^attempto  to  reconcile  divine  grace  and  free-will  by  'the 

Middle  Science,'  ib. 
Molinism,  its  Catholicism,  &c.  vouched  for  by  the  univemty  of 

Alcala,  367 — proscribed  by  the  university  of  Salamanca,  ib. 
MoUnos,  ^John)  see  Molina. 

Monastenes,  how  characterized  by  the  council  of  Cologne^  .)69* 
88 
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Uonka,  absiird  dettibii«tntion  that  ih»j  ave  aagak,  aoi  thenifort 
ptoper  imnisten  of  tbe  goflpel»  44 — suppreasion,  of  477. 

Monopbysites,  or  Jacobites,  divided  into  AoMAeB  and  Africans,  and 
diflfused  tkrongb  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Armenia,  'Eigjpt,  Nubia, 
and  AbyflsiniA,  6(K-^eir  doctrines,  61. 

MoBopbysitism,  no  norelty,  314-— only  a  nominal  or  verbal  heresy, 
ib. — its  prior  existence,  ib.— condemned  by  tke  Byaantine  conncilt 
316— -approved  by  tbe  Ephesian  council,  316--^ree  creeds  on 
the  subject  of,  passed  by  me  council  of  Chaleedon,  322— «tate  of, 
after  the  council  of  Chaleedon^  327. 

Monothelitism,  ascribed  only  one  will  and  one  operation  to  the  Son 
of  Grod,  38^— its  author,  ib.— 4ts  ffeneral  reception,  340— sup- 
ported by  the  Roman  emperor,  and  by  the  AntiocfaUn,  Alexan- 
drian, Bygantine,  and  Roman  patriarchs^  ib,  et  sq. — its  degradation 
6om  eatholicism  to  heresy,  343— 4ts  seccmd  trtunmh,  347— eynodal 
decision  against  it  by  the  sixth  general  council  of  Constantinople, 
ib. — ^ita  total  overthrow,  351 — its  temporary  revival,  ib^ — ^its 
universal  extinction,  353. 

Hontanism,  rivals  the  fanaticism  of  SwedenborgianiBm,  34^ 

Montfort,  Earl  of,  army  agamat  the  AHngenses  led  by,  25&— his 
character,  ib. 

Moral  variations  of  the  ^pedom,  107.. 

Mussulmen  adopted  the  idea  of  purgatorian  punishment,  in  all  pro- 
bability, from  the  popiih  and  Jevnsh  systems^  51 S. 

Mythology,  Egyptian,  Grecian,  Roman,  and  Scandinavian  exhibit 
some  faint  traces  of  the  Trinity,  296w 

N 

Nativity,  Sister,  Reveladons  of,  recommended  by  Rayment,  Hodaoa, 
Brunmg,  and  Bifilner,  36— 4ier  visions,  ib«-«eelf-flagellatiott  d» 
amusement  of  her  leisure  hours,  ib. 

Mestorians :  overspread  Asiatic  Turkey,  Arabia,  Penria,  Taitaiy, 
India,  and  China,  60 — ^their  churches  represented  by  Cosmas  as 
infinite  or  unanmbered,  ib^— said  to  divifde  the  neieon  of  the  Son, 
but  this  eontroversy  a  mare  dispute  about  woras,  62. 

Neetorius,  accused  of  den^ng  our  Lord's  humamitj,  and  of  raaew- 
ing  the  errors  of  Ghiosticism  and  ApoUinarianism,  312. 

New  Jemsalesn,  its  fcundations,  die  names  of  tibe  twelve  apostlee, 
167. 

Micva,  couneil  o^  the  ftrat  general  coumnl,  the  most  celebrated 
congress  of  antiquity,  298— ^assembled  to  settle  the  Trinitarian 
eontroversy,  ib.F— proceedinge  of  the  second,  479-"80-«condenined 
at  Frankfoft,  483-^Hleevee  of  the  Parisian  council  leepeeting, 


Kicea,  canons  of^  advooafied  hj  Hincmar,  liie  celebrated  French 

bishop,  180. 
Kieene  Creed  ;  its  general  reception  in  ChriaCendom,  47. 
Nicholas  I.  pope,  856,  his  annoyance  respecting  the  Chalcedonian 

canon  relative  to  appeal,  176— his  curious  explanation  of  it,  ib. 
Nicholas  y.  [Thomas  Pwentuc^  or  do  Saraana,}  pope,  1447,  sae- 

ceeds  Eugenius  in  the  Papacy,  97-^enominate8  him^e  supreme 
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head    of  the  church,  hut  ezcoiiii&ttide«tee  F^U  and  all  hk 

adheraotiy  ib* 
NmrneTiefly  how  charactetized  bj  the  council  of  Cologne,  669. 
Nans  of  Poit  Royal  reAifled  to  sign  the  formitlary  of  Alexander  the 

Seventh,  372 — treatment  they  received  in  consequence,  ib» 

O 
Oaths,  invalidation  of,  277— -taught  and  practised  by  popes,  280,  sqq. 

^«nd  by  popish  Councils,  284,  265,  289 — ^pontiffs  by  whom  the 

practice  of  annulling  oath  was  exeosplified,  281% 
Octavian,  see  John  XII. 
Odecsalchi,  Benedict,  see  Innocent  XL 
Odo,  undeceives  several  unbelieving  clilrgymen  on  the  subject  of 

the  host,  416. 
QScolampadius,  accompanies  Zuingliui  to  the  eonferenoe  At  Mar- 

pmrg,  29. 
Omnipotence  of  God,  recourse  had  io,  by  the  patrons  of  the  absur-* 

dity  of  transubstantiation,  419«--^mBipotence  extends   only  to 

possibility,  and  not  to  inconsistency,  to  things  above,  but  not 

contrary  to  sense,  ib. 
Oppeda  massacres  the  Waldenses,  268. 
Orange,  massacre  of,  horrors  attending  it»  2611^ 
Origen,  remarks  on  the  oideal  of,  fi09---toMitBdtiy  of  in  favor  of 

sacerdotal  celibacy,  631. 
Orobio,  endured  the  rack  for  Judaism,  261. 

Orphic  theology,  Trinitarianism  appears  in  a  misshapen  fbrm  in,  299. 
Osca :  his  confession,  which  contains  ao  outline  of  Protestantism, 

still  extant,  60. 
Osiander,  accompanies  Luther  to  the  conference  at  Marpuig,  29« 
Oxford,  council  of,  condemns  the  Waldensesi  and  consigns  Uieni  to 

die  secular  arm,  249. 

P 
Paganism,  persecution  of,  243. 
Patedne  Conibssion :  Frederic  III.,  Eleelor  Palatine,  ksoed  in  1671, 

a  Formulary  of  Faith,  26. 
Paadolphua,  nuncio  to  Adrian  IV«,  receivei  the  o^wb  firoul  King 

John  as  a  token  of  subjection,  224. 
Panfili^  Cardinal,  iee  Innocent  X 
Papacy:  schisms  in  the  74,  sqq. 
Papal  church  guilty  of  general  apofttacy,  305»«-Hi8hclioilri  AnrndatA^ 

30& 
Papal  court,  removal  of  from  Avignon  to  Rome,  81. 
Papal  supremacy,  four  variations  of,  159*4--silence  of  tnditioii 

conceminflT,  172 — ^unknown  to  antiquity,  17 4«— •scribed  to  othite 

Sees  besides  Rome,  175-^asserted  bj  lUse  deorvtak,  178  ■■tfj^e* 

tion  of  in  various  oouolHes,  179. 
Papias,  seems  to  have  originated  the  wfa«Ae  story  of  Peter's  Roman 

episcopacy,  73. 
Pa^hnutius,  of  Thebais,  character  o(  aild  his  obserratibii  on 

nage,  544. 
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Parisian  eouneil,  decree  of,  485. 

Pascal,  (Blaise)  opinion  of  Voltaire  on  fais  "  Pr  mncial  Letten,'*  370 

Pascal,  the  Second,  perjury  of,  120 — freed  front  an  oath  hj  a  councfl 
of  the  Latenin,  285--^nactments  of  on  the  administration  of  the 
sacrament,  482. 

Pascasius,  the  Either  of  the  deformity  of  transubstantiation,  40d-^ 
Pascasian  controversy,  406— opposed  by  Scotus  and  Bertramn, 
407. 

Paschal  festival,  controversy  respecting  the  observing  o(  180. 

Paul,  St.  in  his  epistles  supplies  no  proof  of  the  supremacy,  but  on 
the  contrary,  170. 

Paul  III.  issues  a  sentence  of  deposition  aeainst  Henry  YIll,  224 — 
forbids  all  sovereigns  to  lend  any  aid  to  him,  284. 

Paul  IV.  [John  Peter  Carafla,]  pope  1555,  a  model  of  pontifical 
ambition,  arrogance,  haughtiness,  and  tyranny,  155— contemned 
the  authority  of  councils  and  kings,  ib. — ^his  power  unbounded 
and  above  all  synods,  and  this  he  called  an  article  of  faith,  and  the 
contrary  he  denominated  a  heresy,  156— accounted  the  inquisition 
the  sheet-anchor  of  the  papacy,  and  recommends  it  for  the  exter- 
mination of  heresy,  265— absolves  himself  from  an  oath,  declaring 
that  the  pontiff  could  not  be  bound  by  an  oath,  281. 

Paul  y.  pope,  in  1567,  issued  the  bull  '«in  Coona,''  234— in  1609 
issued  a  Bull  forbidding  the  English  attached  to  Romanism,  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  234— canonized  Gregory  the  Sev- 
enthy  235. 

Pela^a,  of  Andoch,  escapes  persecution  by  a  voluntary  death,  550 
— ^is  eulogised  by  Ambrosius,  ib. 

Pelagianism  patronized  by  Liberius,  Honorius,  and  Zozimus,  102— 
design  of,  354-*its  author  and  dissemination,  354, 355 — ^patronized 
by  the  Asians,  356— opposed  by  the  Africans,  ib.  359«-coQdemned 
bv  Innocent,  356^approved  by  Zozimus,  357 — anathematized  by 
him,  360 — approved  by  the  Frankfordians,  359— condemned  by 
the  Asians,  361— denounced  by  the  genersJ  council  of  Ephesus, 
ib. — ^itB  declension,  362. 

Pelagius,  an  Englishman,  author  of  the  heresy  called  Pelagianism, 
accused  in  the  synods  of  Jerusalem  and  Diospolis,  355— acquitted 
in  the  latter,  ib^— anathematized  by  the  Carthaginian  prelacy,  356. 

Penance,  an  improved  species  of,  37. 

Pepin,  King,  assists  Stephen  II.  againi»(  Astolf,  King  of  Lombardy, 
214— crowned  in  751,  king  of  Imtnoe,  216. 

Perjured  Pontiffs,  list  of  119,  122, 

Perjury,  seventeen  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  guilty  of,  119 — list  of 
them,  ib.  and  sqq. 

Perpetua,  her  vision,  496. 

Persecuting  councils,  251. 

Persecution,  three  periods  of,  first  period,  239— -second,  241«-tliiTd, 
263— «hief  victims  of,  244 — enjoined  by  pontiffs,  as  well  as  theo- 
logians, 264 — persecution  of  paganism,  243---of  heresy,  245— 
persecutions  in  Germany,  266 — in  the  Netherlands,  267 — Spain, 
lb.— in  France,  ib.--4n  England,  272. 

Peter-pence,  what  they  vrere,  222 
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Peter,  St.  evidence  of  bis  viait  to  Rome,  not  historicaly  but  tndi* 
tional,  68—08  not  a  single  bint  is  afforded  on  tbis  subject  by 
bimself,  nor  by  Luke,  James,  Jude,  Paul,  or  Jobn,  65— -nor  is  it 
mentioned  by  the  Apostolic  men,  Clemens,  Barnabas,  Hermas, 
Ignatius,  or  Polycarp,  ib. — ^the  fiction  began  to  obtain  credit  about 
the  end  of  the  second  century,  ib. — Ireneeus  the  first  who  recorded 
it,  ib. — great  discordancy  as  to  the  length  of  his  episcoMcy,  72— 
story  of  his  episcopacy  seems  to  have  originated  with  Papias,  73. 

Philarge,  see  Alexander  V. 

Philip  II.  king  of  Spain,  kindles  the  fires  of  persecution  at  Vallado- 
lid  and  Seville,  and  consigns  the  professors  of  Protestantism  to 
the  flames,  267. 

Philip  VI.  king  of  France,  threatens  to  roast  pope  John  XXII*  if 
he  do  not  retract  his  heresy  respecting  disembodied  souls,  107. 

PhOip  and  Mary,  issued  a  commission  for  the  burning  of  heretics,  278. 

Philippicus,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  convenes  a  council  for  the 
purpose  of  substituting  Monothelitism  for  Catholicism,  351— con»- 
piles  a  confession,  352 — is  driven  from  his  throne,  ib. 

Pbocas,  a  centurion,  assassinates  the  royal  family  and  seizes  the 
throne,  184 — instances  of  his  cruelty,  ib. — is  celebrated  for  his 
piety  and  benignity  by  Gregory,  ib. — title  of  universal  bishop 
conferred  by,  ib. 

Pinytus,  Bp.  of  Crete,  urges  the  necessity  of  abstinence  fh>m 
matrimony  on  the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  but  is  convinced  of  hia 
error  by  Dionysius,  Bp.  of  Corintb,  530. 

Pisan  council,  dismiss  Gregory  and  Benedict  from  the  papacy,  and 
appoint  Alexander  V.,  89— ^forbid  all  Christians  to  obey  the  two 
former,  232 — ^its  universality  denied  by  some,  133 — the  second 
council  of  acknowledged  by  the  French  in  opposition  to  the  fifth' 
of  the  Lateran,  135. 

Pitt,  William,  (juestion  of,  to  the  universities  of  Louvain,  Salamanca, 
and  Valladolid,  vehether  persecution  were  a  principle  of  Roman- 
ism, 274. 

Pius  IV.  [J.  A.  Medici  or  Medichino]  pope,  1569,  offers  to  confirm 
the  English  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  if  Queen  Elizabeth  would 
acknowledge  the  pontifical  supremacy,  and  the  British  nation  join 
the  Romish  communion,  32— writes  to  her  and  professes  an 
anxiety  for  her  eternal  vrelfare,  and  the  establishment  of  her  royal 
dignity,  ib. — ^bis  overtures  for  union  refused  by  the  Queen  and 
and  nation,  ib.—- deposes  and  anathematizes  the  Queen,  225^- 
annuls  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  her,  284. 

Pius  VII.  though  in  captivity,  excommunicates  and  anadiematizea 
Bonaparte,  235. 

Plato,  taught  the  theory  of  purgatory,  515-— ^remariu  on  his  style, 
&c.  ib. 

Platonic  philosophy,  Trinitarianism,  in  a  mis-ehapen  form,  appears 
in,  296. 

Polish  Confession,  formed  in  the  General  Synod  of  Sendomir  in 
1570,  and  recognized  through  Poland,  Lithuania,  and  Samogitia,  26w 

Pontiffs,  perjured,  list  of,  119, 13S^piofligacy  rf,  571. 
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Pondfieal  lofilhbility,  boasted  nvaPf  of  pretended  CatfaoUcism  haa 
on  tfaiA,  as  on  eTery  other  ouealaon  diyerged  into  a  modley  of 
jarring  opinions  and  coateuaing  systems,  187 — ^its  object,  18^^-its 
form,  196-^its  unceitaialy,  191. 

Pontifical  maxims,  280. 

Pontifical  rojaky,  215. 

Pontifical  soceession,  diffienlty  of,  whence  it  arises,  68<--hi8torica] 
variations  respecting,  fid,  sq.  ekctoral  variations  on  the  same 
sabject,  74.  sq. 

Pope,  his  presidency,  15d^-his  sorereijBpty  or  despotism,  154— his 
supposed  equality  with  God,  157 — ^his  slleged  superiority  to  God, 
159,  sq.  when  first  raised  to  royalty,  214. 

Popery,  nerer  embraced  by  more  than  a  fifth  part  of  Christendom, 
66 — ^may  be  compared  to  a  field  of  wheat,  overrun  with  tares,  48 
^— nothiniF,  perhaps,  presents  a  more  striking  image  of  than  a 
person  labouring  nnder  a  dreadful  disorder,  ib. 

Pope,  see  Adrian  IV.  22 1-*2— Alexander  V.  90— Alexander  VL 
117^18— Alexander  VII.  372— ^aacletus,  70,  73— Benedict  VI. 
110— Benedict  VIL  111— Boniface  VU.  110— Boniface  VIIL 
113,  155— Clemens,  70^^1ement,  VII.  81,  284-^lement  IX. 
37!&-^lement  X.  872— Clemont  XI.  373— FeUx,  74,  76— Greg* 
ory  II.  215— Gregory  VI.  81— Gregory  VIL  217,  280,  284— 

'  Qregory  IX.  281,  285— Innocent  I.  255 — ^Innocent  III.  171,  186, 
223,  256«^Innoeent  IV.  248 — Innocent  X.  281— Innocent  XI.  373 
—John  XII.  109— John  XIV.  lll^^ohn  XXII.  105— John 
XXIII.  114— Leo  IX.  168— Leo  X.  265— Liberies,  74.  302— 
Nicholas  I.  176— Nicholas  V.  97— Paul  III.  224,  284k-Paul  IV. 
155,  281— Pius  IV.  32, 225,  284— dUrerias,  76,  77— Silvester.  79 
Sixttts  IV.  116-^tephen  78,  79^Urban  IL  280— Urban  VI.  81, 
82,  84— Vigilius,  77,  104. 

Posen,  synod  o(  compact  between  the  Reformed  of  Germany, 
France,  5cc  confirmed  at,  30. 

Post-Nicene  Fathers,  may,  without  reffret,  be  consigned  to  the 
Vatican  to  rust  with  the  lumber  of  a  thousand  years,  47. 

Prayers  for  the  dead,  remarks  on,  510— argument  from,  in  favor  of 
purgatory,  refuted,  511. 

Predestination,  gratuitous  taught  by  St.  Augustine,  362— a  fertile 
source  of  contest  among  the  French  clergy,  ib. 

Priesthood,  marriage  of,  testimonies  to,  531. 

Priests,  profligacy  c^  the  Romish,  565. 

Prignano,  see  Urban  VL 

Prison,  different  interpretations  of  the  word,  as  used  by  8l  Peter, 
505-6. 

Pxoterios,  patriardi  of  Alexandria^  aestesinaled  by  the  populaoa, 
and  his  mangled  body  dragged  through  the  city,  328-9. 

Protestant  F^ch,  antiqni^  of,  easily  sl^wn,  46. 

Protestantism,  its  name  originated  m  the  sixteenth  century,  46 — ^is 
oontaJBed  in  the  word  of  God,  ib^— its  theology  to  be  found  in  the 
early  fathers,  ibv— its  principles  tauffht  in  the  ecclesiastical  pro- 
ductions of  three  hundred  yea»  met  the  Christian  era,  47— « 
striking  image  of,  48. 
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Protestant  nnmt,  its  origin^  16. 

Protestant  theology,  contained  in  the  word  of  Odd,  46. 

Protestants,  persecution  of  by  Charles  the  Filtti,  266 — massacre  of 
file  Frenehy  S69. 

PnMic  women,  number  of,  who  attended  the  Constanthie  council,  199. 

Purgatory,  what  it  is  in  the  Romish  theology,  490^-*^itB  sitnation,  491 
—its  punishments,  492— 496— destitate  of  scriptural  audiority, 
497 — admissions,  ib. — Romish  arguments  from  Scripture  refuted, 
499 — 506— destitute  of  traditional  authority,  507 — admissions,  ib. 
— ^formed  no  part  hi  the  faith  of  Christian  antiquity,  514 — paean 
and  Jewish  purgatory,  516— Mahometan,  ib.— >its  introduction, 
517— its  slow  progress,  519— completed  by  the  schoolmen,  524. 

Pythagoeran  philosoj^y,  Trinitarianism  appean  in  a  mis-shapes 
form,  in,  263. 

Q 

Qnesnel,  (Pasquier)  remark  on  his  "  Reflections,'*  373— ^ontnrrersy 
on,  ib.  374,  475. 

Quinsextan,  or  Trullan  counefl,  enjoins  celibacT  on  bishops,  but 
permits  die  inferi<Mr  clergy  to  marry  before  ordination,  sna  after- 
ward to  enjoy  connubial  society,  551. 

Raban,  archbishop  of  Mentz,  opposes  Oottescalcus,  363— 4eems  to 
luiTe  admitted  election,  but  demed  reprobation,  ib.— acknowledged 
predestination  to  life,  but  not  to  death,  ib.^-vissrepresents  his 
adversarr,  and  characterises  him  as  a  perrerter  of  religion,  and  a 
forger  of  heresy,  ib. 

Kachel,  Sister,  suffers  crucifixion  in  order  to  exhibit  a  lively  image 
of  the  Sayiour's  passion,  42. 

Rack,  die,  used  by  llie  Inquisition,  260. 

Ratramnus,  see  Beitramn. 

Recusants,  a  faction  of  the  French  clergy,  who  condemned  Ae  bull 
Unigenitus,  375,  376. 

Reformation,  the,  era  and  influence  of,  294. 

Reformers,  doctrinal  unity  of,  appaivnt  in  their  eonfessions  of 
faith,  25. 

Regeneration,  the  same  substantial  change  communioated  to  men 
in,  as  to  the  elements  of  the  communion,  403. 

Regulatus,  a  self-flagellator,  37. 

Religious  liberty  ef  the  first  three  centuries,  241. 

Remission  of  sin,  as  mentioned  by  St.  James,  remark  on,  448. 

Revelation,  itt  truths  eontained  in  the  early  fathers,  46. 

Rheims,  college  of,  remedy  commended  by  for  the  eztincdon  of 
heresy,  264. 

Rhemists,  advocate  unconditional  election,  336. 

*"  Rock,"  a  variety  of  interpretations  of  ^e  word,  161,  sq. 

Roger  (Peter)  see  (Gregory  XI. 

Roman  ritual  extends  the  spirit  of  persecution  even  to  the  dead,  266. 

Romanism,  its  superstition  forms  no  part  of  Christianity,  48 — de- 
forms the  gospel,  and  counteracts  its  utility,  ib.— a  striking  image 
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of,  ib. — ^boasted  unitj  of,  displayed  in  the  di^eniiia^BOUiieilB  and 

confessions  of  the  fourth  century,  309. 
Romish  church,  immorality  of,  201,  sq. — general  aoostacy  of,  305. 
Romish  priesthood,  in  every  age  the  fosterer  of  faoaticism  and 

absurdity,  34-*-impiety,  malevolence,  inhumanity,  &c.  of,  108-^ 

profli^cy  of,  571. 
Rospigliosi  (GuiL  de)  see  Clement  XI, 

S 

Sacramental  elements  accounted  signs,  figures,  and  emblems,  397^ 
399-— retain  their  own  nature  and  substance,  398— nourish  the 
human  body,  399— manducation  of  by  the  papist,  431. 

Sacramentarian  controversy,  account  of,  29,  sq. 

Salamanca,  university  of,  proscribes  Molinism,  367. 

Sardica,  canons  of,  advocated  by  Hincmar,  the  celebrated  French 
bishop,  180— council  of  declare  for  Athanasius  and  Trinitarian- 
ism,  300. 

Saxon  confession,  issued  in  the  Synod  of  Wittemberg  and  presented 
in  1551  to  the  council  of  Trent,  26. 

Scandinavian  mythology,  some  faint  traces  of  the  Trinity  esLhilnted 
in,  296. 

Schism,  ^at  western  schism,  81—93. 

Schisms  m  the  papacy,  the  second  be^^an  in  the  reigns  of  Liberiua 
and  Felix,  74-— 4he  seventh  distinguished  die  reigns  of  Silveriua 
and  VigiUus,  76 — the  thirteenth  disgraced  the  papacy  of  Formo- 
Bus  and  Sergius,  78— 4he  nineteenth  deformed  the  reigns  of 
Bmiedict,  Silvester,  and  John,  79 — the  twenty-ninth  troubled  the 
reigns  of  Urban,  Boni&ce,  Innocent,  Gregory,  Clement,  and 
Benedict,  81-*-the  thirtieth  troubled  the  reigns  of  Eugenius  and 
FeHx,  93. 

Schoolmen,  their  nonsense  and  hair-breadth  distinctions  on  traoaub- 
stantiation,  415 — ^purffatoiy,  where  placed  by,  491. 

Scientia  Media,  see  Middle  Science. 

Scottish  confession,  composed  by  Knox  in  1560,  and  ratified  by 
Parliament,  27 — this  however  sunk  into  neglect  on  the  appearance 
of  a  formulary  compiled  at  Westminster,  which  was  ratified  by 
the  Scottish  Parliament  in  1649  and  1690,  ib. 

Scotus  (Duns)  severely  treated  by  the  Valentinians,  364— his 
production  on  election  a  distinguished  specimen  of  folly  and 
extravagance,  ib. — opposes  Pascasius,  407. 

Sectarianism,  its  prevalence  since  the  rise  of  Protestantism,  33. 

Seleucia,  council  of,  its  meeting  in  the  year  359,  p.  309^— how  char^ 
acterized  by  Gregory  Naziancen,  ib«— 4ts  proceedings,  ib. 

Self-flagellation,  by  whom  introduced  and  practised,  37. 

Semi-Arians,  assert  the  similarity  of  the  Son,  299 — dispute  with  the 
Arians,  ib. 

Sendomir,  formal  ecclesiastical  union  between  the  reformed  of 
Germany,  France,  Sec.  effected  at,  in  1570,  p.  30. 

Serous,  opposes  Formosus  in  the  papacy,  but  is  expelled,  78. 

Sigismund,  emperor,  guarantees  a  safe-condnot  to  Huss,  288 — but 
notwithstanding,  consigns  him  to  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  290»* 
remarks  on  this  breach  of  faith,  ib    ■  see  Huss. 
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Sign,  ohaaging  d^  cloea  not  ebsnge  the  sigzoficatioii,  46— instance 

of,  ib. 
Silveiius,  pope,  elected  in  636  by  nmony,  76— is  soon  supplanted  by 

Vigilius  by  similar  means,  ib. — accused  by  false  witnesses  of  a 

design  to  betray  the  city,  77— is  banished  to  PaJmaria,  where  he 

dies,  ib. 
Silvester,  is  substituted  in  the  papacy  for  Benedict,  79 — ^is  soon 

expelled,  ib.— re-asserts  his  right,  and  takes  possession  of  the 

Vatican,  80. 
Similarity  of  the  Son,  asserted  by  the  Semi*Arians,  299. 
Simon,  St.  different  statements  as  to  his  episcopacy,  71. 
Sin,  remission  of,  as  mentioned  by  St.  James,  remark  on,  448^ 

against  the  Holy  Ghost,  oBservations  on,  500. 
Siricius,  pope,  his  decretal  addressed  to  Himerius,  contains  the  first 

general  interdiction  of  clerical  matrimony,  513. 
Sirmians,  their  three  forms  of  faith,  301. 
Siztus  IV.  FFrancis  d'Albescola  della  Rovere,]  elected  to  the  papacy 

in  1471,  his  character,  116— established  brothels  in  Rome,  117. 
Slevin,  Dr.  his  quibbling,  &c.  in  the  Maynooth  examination,  227, 
**  So  as,''  remarks  on  the  phrase,  504. 
Solicitation,  sacerdotal  and  raonlcish,  in  Spain,  deecription  of,  568— 

so  prevalent  as  to  demand  pontifical  interposition,  ib. 
Son  of  God,  his  deity  and  humanity  united  in  one  person,  in  the 

theology  of  Christian  antiquity,  311 — ^bis  divinity  acknowledged 

in  opposition  to  Arianism,  and  his  humanity  in  contradiction  to 

Grnosticism  and  Apollinarianism,  ib. — ^his  natures  confounded  by 

Eutyches,  as  his  person  was  divided  by  Nestorius,  3 12-— opinion 

of  the  Jacobites  or  Monophysites,  313 — controversies  upon  his 

natures  by  the  councils  of  Constantinople,  Ephesus,  Chalcedon, 

&c.  315-338 — one  will  and  one  operation  ascribed  to  him  by  the 

Monothelites,  339. 
Sophronius.  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  opposes  Monothelitism,  342. 
Sorbonnian  faculty  propose  to  modify  the  doctrine  of  transubstan* 

tiation,  32. 
Southcott,  (Joanna)  her  mania  eclipsed  by  the  dreams  of  Beata, 

Clara,  and  Nativity,  34. 
Spain,  remained  free  of  pontifical  dominion  till  the  beginning  of  the 

ninth  century,  180. 
Stephen  II.  applies  to  Ring  Pepin  for  assistance  against  Astolf, 

King  of  Lqmbardv,  214. 
Stephen  VI.  succeeds  Formosus  in  the  papacy  in  896,  and  commits 

atrocities  on  his  dead  body,  78 — ^rescinds  his  acts  and  declares  his 

ordinations  irregular  and  invalid,  ib. — ^is  immured  in  a  dungeon, 

and  strangled,  79. 
Stephen,  Abp.  of  Petrarca,  his  declaration  tliat  Leo  possessed  powex 

above  all  powers,  both  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  159,  160. 
Stews,  propriety  of  tolerating,  advocated  by  Carlerius,  199. 
Suction,  the  second  step  to  the  defalcation  of  the  cup,  in  the  sacra 

ment,  434 — ^its  design,  ib. 
Suicide,' approbation  of,  549— «uicide  of  virgins  commended,  550 
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SwuBactan  womeft,  who  infoited  the  habitatku  of  die  imnuumi 

clergy,  canon  directed  against  them,  544. 
Saniaactaniam  or  domesticunn,  an  eiTanon  of  the  iiqoiiekion  of  ded* 

cal  celihacy,  663. 
Saperatition,  neazl j  aa  old  as  reUgion,  and  ori^^inated  in  the  remoceat 

period  of  time,  in  the  darkneaa  and  profanity  of  the  antedilurian 

world,  45. 
Sapremacy,  four  vanadona  in  the  pqpal  sspremacy,  15^  153 — ai- 

lence  of  tradition  concoming,  172 — ^unknown  to  antiquity,  174 — 

ascribed  to  other  aeea,  beaid^  Rome,  175     aaaeited  by  fiike  de- 

cretala,  177«*-rejection  <>£,  in  vaiioua  eountriea,  179.  aq. 
Swedenboryaniam,  fitnaticism  of,  riTaOed  by  the  extmvagaoaoe  of 

Montua,  34. 
3wiaB  confeaaion,  aee  Helretian  ccmfeaaaoa. 
Switzerland,  profligacy  of  her  clergy,  570. 
Symbolical  worship,  a  yariatioa  {rom  eccleaiaarieal  antiquity,  466    ■ 

oppoaed  by  aynodal,  epiaoopal,  pontifical,  and  inqperial  authority^ 

471. 
Symmachna  ezcommunicatea  Anaataaiua  for  hereay,  328. 
Syrian  Church,  ita  antiquity,  64— parity  and  aim^^ity  of  its  theo* 

logy,  ib,— ita  oppoaition  to  popery  and  agreemaBt  wnh  pcofieatant- 

ism,  65. 
Syrianiam,  ita  antiquity  and  identity  with  proCeatsndam  acknowledged 

by  Dr.  Buchanan,  66. 


Tereaia,  merita  particular  attention  fixr  her  aelf-flageOation,  37-^-her 

body,  circuinfuaed  in  a  fragrant  fluid,  remains  the  nndecayed 

o'bject  of  reliflioua  worship,  38. 
TertuUian,  the  first  who  mentiona  the  cuatom  of  paying  for  die 

dead,  512. 
Tetrapolitan  confeaaion,  why  ao  named,  26— compiled   by  Bucer 

and  Capito,  ib. — ^preaented  in  1530  to  the  Emperor  of  Gennanyj  ib. 
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Theondrian  or  Deivirilian  opet  ation,  wliat,  Z99, 

Theodora,  Empress,  friendly  to  Monophysitism,  76 — aima  to  degrade 
Mennas,  the  Byzantine  ratriarch,  who  adhered  to  the  Chalcedo* 
nian  faith,  77 — and  to  restore  Anthimus,  Theodosios  and  Sevenia 
deposed  for  their  Monophysidsm,  ib. — applies  to  Silverius  to 
assist  her,  but  is  refused,  ib.— ^ms  her  attention  to  Vigilius,  who 
is  bribed  by  her,  ib. — Suborns  Belisarius  to  expel  Silverius  and 
raise  Vigilius,  and  succeeds,  ib. 

Theodora,  a  courtezan,  raises  John  X.  to  the  papacy,  109. 

Theodoras,  of  Pharan,  the  author  of  Monothelitism,  339 

Theophylactus,  see  Benedict  IX. 

Thurcal,  adventure  of,  as  related  by  Mattnew  Paris,  494. 

Tolosan  Chronicle  :^-contains  an  account  of  the  processes  against 
the  Albigensians,  50. 

Torquemala,  on  being  made  Inquisitor-General,  burned  alive  two 
thousand  sons  of  heresy,  262. 

Tradition  :  its  silence  concerning  the  papal  supremacy,  172. 

Transubstantiation  not  accounted  by  the  {riends  of  popery  as  essent- 

.  ial  in  their  system,  31 — instances  of  fluctuations  on  the  subject. 
31,  32-— diversity  of  opinions  on,  415 — unscriptural,  387 — ^not 
supported  by  John,  ch.  vi.  389,  393 — ^nor  by  Matt.  xxvi.  26,  28. 
395 — ^not  taught  by  the  Fathers,  401, 403 — ^its  introduction,  405 — 
Pacasian  controversy  on,  407 — Berengarian,  409,  414 — ^suppoited 
by  pretended  miracles,  417 — absurdity  of,  419,  20 — its  cannibal- 
ism, 421,  424. 

Trent :  her  disciplinarian  canons  rejected  in  France  and  in  part  of 
Ireland,  33,  132 — and  even  in  Spain  admitted  only  so  far  as  con- 
sistent with  regal  authority,  33 — rejection  of  the  council  of,  131— 
reception  of,  133 — council  of,  patronized  persecution,  265 — cate- 
chism of,  remark-  on,  526 — ^language  used  by,  concerning  the 
administration  of  tlie  sacrament,  433— declaration  on  extreme 
unction,  442.  '^ 

Trinitarianism,  the  faith  of  Christian  antiquity,  296 — and  may  be 
discovered  in  the  annals  of  ^ntilism  and  philosophy,  ib.-^as  in 
the  Persian,  Egyptian,  Grecian,  Roman,  and  Scandinavian  my- 
thology, ib.-^and  in  the  Orphic  theology,  and  in  the  Zoorastrian, 
Pythagorean,  and  Platonic  philosophy,  ib. 

Trullan,  or  Quinsextan  council,  its  canon  on  matrimony,  551. 

Type  or  Formulary,  issued  by  the  Emperor  Constans,  345-^purport 
of,  ib. — ^in  what  it  differed  frnn  the  Ecthesis,  ib. 

Tyrian  council,  pronounces  sentence  of  excommunication  and  ban- 
ishment against  Athanasius,  299. 


Ulloa  (Ant  de)  his  frightfW  picture  of  the  Peruvian  priesthood,  572, 
Ulric,  history  of,  and  remedy  adopted  by  him,  to  preserve  conti« 

nence,  536.  " 

Unction,  extreme  not  a  sacrament,  65— of  what  it  consists,  441— 
yariations  in  its  effects,  ib. — disagreement  on  its  institution,  442 
a  variation  from  scriptural  unction,  443 — form  of,  444 — apostoUe 
and  popish  unctions  differ  in  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  to  be 
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administered^  445— -and  in  the  end  or  effect,  446— extreme  ancdon 
a  variation  from  tradition,  451— traditional  evidence  for,  453  - 
biBtory  of,  455. 

Unigenius,  observationB  on  the  bull  issued  by  Clement  XL,  208. 

Universal  bishop,  title  of,  conferred  by  Phocas,  183. 

Uni>«r8ity,  Parisian,  1589,  declared  the  French  entirely  freed  firom 
toeir  oath  of  Allegiance  to  their  kin?,  Henry  III,  280. 

"  Until/'  in  scriptural  language,  what  the  word  denotes,  500. 

Urban  IL  [Eudes  or  Odo,]  pope  1088,  declares  that  subjects  are  by 
no  authority  bound  to  observe  the  fealty  which  they  swear  to  a 
Christian  prince  who  withstands  Grod  and  the  saints,  and  contemns 
their  precepts,  280— commands  the  separate  reception  of  th# 
Lord's  body  and  blood,  431. 

Urban  VI.  [Bartolomo  di  Prignano,]  pope  1378,  dividea  Christendom 
with  Clement,  81 — ^his  summary  treatment  o£  seven  cardinals,  83 
a  few  specimens  of  his  ability  in  the  art  of  cursing,  84. 

Usurpation  of  the  popes,  185. 


Valentinian,  Emperor,  enactment  of  a  law  by,  forbidding  monks  or 
ecclesiastics  to  accept  any  donation  or  legacy  from  maids,  matrons, 
orphans  or  widows,  213. 

Variations  as  to  the  pontifical  succession :  historical,  69,  sq.— elector 
ral,  74. 

Vienna,  general  council  of,  declared  that  the  Emperor  was  bound 
to  the  pope  by  an  oath  of  fealty,  231. 

Vigilius,  [537]  assumes  the  pontifical  authority,  through  simony,  76 
— ^his  cnaracter,  ib. — ^his  papacy  presents  a  scene  of  fluctuation 
unknown  in  the  annals  of  protestantism,  105— shifled  his  ground 
six  times,  ib. — sanctioned  £utychianism,  and  afterwards  retracted, 
ib. — withstood  Justinian's  edict,  and  afterwards  recanted,  ib. — 
shielded  Ibas,  Theodoret,  and  Theodoras,  and  afterwards  eon- 
firmed  the  general  council,  which  condemned  them  for  blasphemy 
and  heresy,  ib. 

Virgin  Mary,  absurd  eulogies  of,  547,  etc. 

Virginity,  admiration  of,  when  it  began,  533 — ^reason  of  this,  534—- 
second  reason  for  the  preference  of,  538. 


Wake,  Bp.  his  correspondence  with  Dr.  Dupin  on  the  subject  of  an 
union  between  the  JESnglish  and  French  Cnurch,  32. 

Waldensianism,  its  theatre.  Western  or  European  Christendom,  49 
—its  patrons,  ib. — ^its  principal  branches,  ib. — antiquity  of  beyond 
all  question,  51— in  anticipation,  a  system  of  the  purest  Protes- 
tantism many  ages  before  the  Reformation,  53 — ^portrait  of,  54. 

Waldensians,  spread  thvough  nearly  every  country,  51,  52 — ^theii 
bravery,  53 — ^portrait  of  them  by  Alexander,  54 — their  confessionf 
show  the  conformity  of  their  principles  to  the  Reformation,  SS^ 
their  morality  corresponded  with  Uie  purity  of  their  faith,  59— 
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di0ir  p>i0tj,  beiMtdenoe,  aad  hoUnoM  Iteve  extorted  the  sppro- 
bation  of  friend  and  foe,  ib.r— notwitbfltaading  the  penecvtion  of 
Romanism,  still  exists,  58 — persecution  of  them,  249. 

Wide,  ICarquis  of  Tuscany,  deposes  and,  in  all  probabilitj,  strangles 
Pope  John  the  Tenth,  109. 

Wine,  sacramental,  what  accounted  by  the  Manicfaeens,  433 — by 
the  Latins,  ib.-^why  curtailed  by  the  Constantine  couiicil  in  the 
communion  of  the  laity,  436— 4ntinction  aad  suctioii  two  methods 
used  in  partaking  it,  434* 

Wittemberg  conJession^  composed  by  Brent  published  in  1552^  26. 


Xavier,  (Francis)  the  Indian  apostle,  uses  an  Toa  whip  to  flagellate 
himself  37. 


Zanzal,  or  Jacob,  restorer  of  the  demonsCfation  called  Jacobites,  U3. 
SSeno,  publishes  the  Henoticon,  334 — his  design  in  doing  so,  ib. 
Zisca,  a  Bohemian  general,  the  ablest,  though  blind,  that  ever  took 

the  field,  437. 
Zoroastrian  philos<^y^  Trinitarianism  appears  in  a  mia-shapen  form 

in,  296. 
Zozimus,  Pelagianism  at  first  approved   by,  357 — ^but   afterwards 

anathematizes  Pelagius  and  Celestius,  360— a  profound  adept  in 

the  art  of  cursing,  361— lived  a  tyrant  and  died  a  saint,  ib. 
Zuinglians,  at  the  conference  at  Marpurg,  1529,  admit  the  presence 

of  the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  in  the  sacrament,  and  their  recep 

tion  by  those  who  approach  the  communion,  31. 
Zuinglians  and  Lutherans,  conference  between,  at   Ma:^ur^,  in 

1529,  29 — ^were  agreed  on  all  topics  but  the  communion,  ib.-^ 

but  even  on  this,  uough  a  formal  union  was  not  affected,  there 

existed  a  peaceful  and  amiable  concord,  ib. 
Zoinglius,  q>pean  at  the  conference  held  at  Marpurg  in  1529, 29. 
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